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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canadian farmers face the new year with prospects of another year of prices 
at wartime levels. However, the price of many farm products and farm incomes 
in 1946 may be somewhat below the high levels of 1944 and 1945. Chief reasons 
behind the expected high demand for farm products through 1946 are the larger 
volume required for export and relief, and the expected high level of civilian 
purchasing power. 


Agricultural Program, 1946.—The first. peace-time Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Program Conference was held during the first week of December 
1945. Canada will maintain its wartime rate of farm production during the 
next year. The recommendations for 1946 call for little change from the 1945 
estimated production. Some adjustments in production have been suggested but 
in the main, the export contracts and relief requirements call for a maximum 
output of livestock and livestock products, coarse grains and oilseed crops, and 
maintenance of production of other farm products. 


Cash Farm Income.—The cash income from the sale of farm products 
for 1945 is estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $1,654 million. 
This total is about 8 per cent less than the record high of 1944. Payments made 
under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and 
the Prairie Farm Income Act are not included in these estimates. They do 
include, however, the amounts paid on account of wheat participation certificates, 
the oats and barley equalization payments and those Dominion and Provincial 
government payments which farmers receive as subsidies to prices. 

The major decrease in income occurred in the Prairie Provinces. Nova 
Scotia also showed a small setback. The province of Ontario on the other 
hand showed a substantial increase. Reduced marketings of wheat account for 
most of the decline in income in the Prairie Provinces but there were also smaller 
marketings of barley and hogs. 


Business Activity.—The historical maximum of business activity was 
reached in the early months of 1944 and a declining trend has been shown since 
that time. The cessation of hostilities during the year 1945 led to reduction in 
output of munitions and war supplies, especially after the defeat of Japan. 
However, productive operations during the first eleven months of the past year 
were greater than in any other year except 1943 and 1944, although the index 
of physical volume of business receded from 194°5 in October to 189-9 in 
November (1935-39100). This decline was due in part to the fact that 
reconversion of plants for peacetime production is still incomplete and a con- 
siderable number of raw materials are in short supply. 

Department store sales in the first 11 months of 1945 were 11 per cent 
higher than in the similar period of 1944. Country general store sales showed 
an average gain during the same period of 6-5 per cent. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








Commodities and 











Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Cost of Living Services used by | Produc- 
1935-39 = 100 Farmers, tion 
1935-39 = 100 
Oe ee a a ee 
Urban Farm Physcial 
All com-| Farm Field Animal Living Living Eight Eleven {volume of 
modities | products | products | products Costs Costs Factors | Factors | business 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79°7 1926!) sts utes Pee RCE Te ke 
1914.... 65°5 70-2 65-4 78°3 80-0 8250 &hetancesarebea| ee mame | Metadan tates 
1OTa see 70-4 77°9 76-9 79-5 81-6 SOS “Vie uanccnat Smee emeLeE Tat ae che om 
TON Ger 84:3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 O32 O all ha crssacraly | See etene amet eee a ee 
L917. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104:5 LPB | eee i saccal eee eee ote eet nae 
LOLS ae 127-4 132-6 132-0 135-6 118-3 ISh4 ie oak ae ot St ener eee eee ees 
1 OTO 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 Gy lcat eau cen 62-3 
1920 22 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 L087 Bi Or i ee 65-9 
TRS PAB ie 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 1s a eee LAO Dec 8 sh | 58-1 
1922... 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 126-9 133-2 69-1 
1923... 98-0 81-5 3-3 95-1 121-7 127-9 118-7 128-7 74-7 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 122-5 182-6 73°9 
10258. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 124-3 131-8 79-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 120-6 129:-3 87-3 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 120-9 130-1 92-7 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 119-4 128-2 102-4 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93: 112-5 121-7 117-4 118-4 127-5 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 105-7 116-3 95-6 
LOS Tee: {2401 56°3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 91-8 100-8 81-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 88-7 93-4 68-7 
1933... 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 88-4 90-0 69-6 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97-8 96-8 96-0 82-2 
1935... Tia il 63-5 57°3 74-0 96-2 97-9 95-6 96-0 89-4 
1936... 74:6 69-4 65-8 75:3 98-1 98-3 98-4 98-0 98-0 
1937.54 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-9 108-5 105-4 107-2 
1938... 78-6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 102-0 101-1 101-5 98-6 
1939... 75°4 64:3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-5 96-1 99-1 106-9 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 102-3 105-7 124-3 
1941... 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 108-2 114-1 165-0 
1942... 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 119-7 128-0 202-2 
1943... 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 IPA lors 122-4 136-0 235-9 
1944... 102-5 102-9 91-8 121-3 118-9 122-8 125-7 138-8 236-3 
1945... 103-1 105-4 94-8 123-0 119-5 123-2 125-5 141-2 212-5 
1944 
Osetia se: 102-4 103-6 91-6 122-0 L18°6)) ate hee oe eee 228-0 
Nov.. 102-4 103-1 91-5 122-5 TUR Oe) Ee berserk Sh canis ae cane beret, ae ee 227-9 
Dec... 102-5 103°3 92-2 122-0 LISs5) Ue cee hae tees ea ere Lae eee 233-0 
1945 
Jane. 102-8 104-4 93-5 122-7 119-0 122-8 125°3 137-4 228-8 
Feb... 102-9 104:6 93-8 122-7 1186.5 Peo eS Ws Reb ae a cals Sar eR eo ee 216-7 
Mar... 103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 LIS +7 ahd acetone Abas wine kia ies Olan ee 225-2 
April.. 103-4 105-3 94-0 124-2 118-7 123-0 125:5 142-0 232-2 
May... 103-0 104-6 94-8 121-1 ATO SO oa, SOS AE a eee 218-6 
June... 103-2 105-7 95-8 122-4 119+6 | Leck eeaa eel teak a en ee 219-5 
July.. 104-0 107-8 99-2 122°3 1203.1) Shades Pace it che Raia eee ee 213-7 
Aug... 103-4 105-8 96-4 121-4 120-5 123-7 125-7 144-2 212-7 
Sept... 102-7 103°5 94-0 119-5 1105 OF Lo oe oceie ail eevee tae trees aaa! 205-3 
Oct.... 102-9 105-6 94-1 124-8 LTO 67 Ui ee Bene ees se ee ea 194-5 
Nov... 103-1 106-1 94.5 125-5 119s Oi Aolae wd oee Stele RN ne La ere ae 189-9 
Dec. 103-3 106-3 94-5 125-4 1 AVE ME oper Nl PAC Ne SI a File since 193-0 
1, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, Dowlte 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1937, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION — ITS PURPOSE 
AND FUNCTIONS! 
J. F. Bootn 

The Organization—FAO—to give it the abbreviated title by which it will 
be known was conceived at Hot Springs, Virginia in May and June 1943. At 
that time representatives of 45 nations met to consider what might be done to 
solve the problem of malnutrition and hunger that had plagued the human race 
since its origin and which during the decade preceding the war was accompanied 
by a new and apparent contradiction—the problem of surpluses. 

The idea implanted in the minds of men brought forth a declaration of faith 
and of determination that gave rise to action—action that may mean much to 
millions of people in the years to come. The Conference made provision for an 
“Interim Commission” and to it entrusted the task of creating a permanent 
organization. The Commission with the assistance of a group of able and 
willing technical assistants drafted a constitution and laid the foundation for 
such a body. The meeting concluded at Quebec in November witnessed the 
signing of the constitution by representatives of 38 countries, approved plans 
already laid for the permanent body and outlined the course of action that should 
be taken in the months and years ahead. 

The Motive for Organization.—What is it that has fired men with en- 
thusiasm and nations with the will to accomplish something? The answer, if it 
can be expressed in a few words is found in the belief that hunger and mal- 
nutrition can be abolished from the earth and that in the accomplishment of 
this purpose, people everywhere—producers and consumers alike—will benefit. 
It is to such a belief and to the translation of that belief into action that 
practical men have given their approval and to which they have pledged their 
common effort. 

The Work of FAO.—The task to which FAO is committed may be divided 
broadly into three parts. The first concerns nutrition and food management, the 
second production and the third marketing. Before proceeding with the dis- 
cussion, however, it may be desirable to refer to a matter on which there has 
been some misunderstanding. It has been assumed by some that FAO will 
engage in the actual handling or marketing of products but that is not so. The 
Organization will, however, work in close co-operation with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) in connection with the 
immediate needs of various countries, and with other organizations that will be 
established to deal with international trade, credit, commodity agreements and 
other matters. It is intended that the work of the organization shall be closely 
co-ordinated with the activities of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organization. Failure to engage in the actual handling of products 
does not mean of course that FAO will stand on the side lines looking on while 
matters in the field of food and agriculture are being considered. On the con- 
trary, it is expected that FAO will be an active body, prepared to initiate projects 
falling within its field, and ready to assist with advice and encouragement. in 
dealing with such matters. 

Nutrition and Food Management.—In its report the Interim Commission 
Technical Committee on Nutrition and Food Management deals with immediate 
steps to meet urgent problems of malnutrition, particularly in undeveloped 
countries. It notes that the people of these countries constitute 1,500 million of 
the world’s 2,100 million people. It outlines measures to be taken on behalf of 
vulnerable groups—expectant and nursing mothers, children of school and pre- 
school age and adolescents. It refers to diets and medical care, to special food 
distribution schemes, to school meals and school gardens. It outlines policies 
adopted on behalf of workers in industrial countries and tropical and colonial 








1 Excerpts of paper presented at a meeting of the Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship, Toronto, 
Canada. November 24. 1945. 
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territories. It points out that the programs and policies enumerated are capable 
of wider application and that they will redound to the benefit of both producers 
and consumers. 

As to specific means of assistance the committee suggests that FAO be 
prepared to (1) supply technical information and advice to governments on 
nutrition and related matters, (2) assist countries in studies of possibilities ol 
improving diets through better conservation of the nutritional value of foods, 
(3) further the study of ways of modifying food habits in relation to family 
budgets and national food resources, (4) aid in the formation of nutritionally 
adequate food plans for families in different countries, (5) report on the training 
and provision of trained personnel in matters relating to food and agriculture, 
and, (6) consider the advisability of convening periodically, groups, committees 
or conferences to facilitate the exchange of national experience and information. 

Production.—The Interim Commission’s technical committee on agri- 
cultural production classifies the functions of FAO under three broad groups. 
The first concerns the integration and co-ordination of agricultural programs and 
concerns primarily the developed countries. It involves collecting facts as to 
present and proposed agricultural production programs, relating these to prospec- 
tive deficiencies or excesses, discussing these with the nations concerned and 
then advising such countries on consequential readjustment in production and 
trade programs. It includes special studies of agricultural reorientation prob- 
lems, surveys of the production of major agricultural products, collaboration with 
other agencies for commodity arrangements and advice to member countries on 
the integration of agricultural and industrial programs. 

The second function relates to the improvement of agricultural production 
and, though of major importance to the underdeveloped countries, will be of 
assistance to all countries. FAO should become a world centre for information 
on agricultural science and for the stimulation of further advances. It should 
organize panels of experts and be prepared to send missions to any country when 
aid is sought. It should devote special attention to the protective foods. It 
should be concerned with development projects, soil conservation, drainage, irri- 
gation, and with the provision of adequate supplies of fertilizers. It should also 
be in a position to assist with problems in the field of agricultural credit, with 
tenure and labour problems and with the special problems of co-operative 
organization. 

The third function of FAO in the field of agricultural production concerns 
education and extension services. The advances in science and technique can 
be of value only as they are used; it follows that FAO must be active in assisting 
countries, particularly those that are underdeveloped, to improve educational 
and extension activities. Assistance in this field should include the training of 
personnel, education of youth and the development of related general and voca- 
tional education. 

Marketing.—The functions of FAO in relation to the technical and econ- 
omic aspects of marketing should include (1) the initiation of information and 
research services, including statistical; (2) the provision of advisory services 
and missions; (3) the study of subjects as a basis for recommendation for action 
by governments, FAO or other international organizations. 

On the technical side of marketing the Quebec Conference Committee con- 
siders that FAO should provide the above services in regard to the following: 
physical handling and movement of goods, including research in processing tech- 
niques, dehydration, storage and transportation, with ‘a view to aiding countries 
in need of information on these matters; infestation, with a view to preventing 
loss in storage and transport; pure food and nutritional standards—as a protec- 
tion to consumers; commercial grades and standards for staple products; build- 
ings and plants, including layout of markets—to improve local marketing facili- 
ties. 
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Under economic aspects the matters outlined for consideration include the 
provision of market information, commodity studies with particular reference to 
surpluses ‘and deficiencies, and research on such subjects as the expansion of 
demand, distribution and processing costs, market organization, and problems 
and policies in effect in different countries. 

It is observed that in the field of international co-operation the activities 
which FAO may undertake in respect of marketing again fall into two cate- 
gories—those which the organization may itself undertake directly with national 
governments, and those which it can promote only in collaboration with other 
international organizations. Concerning the former FAO may, after such study 
as it considers necessary, call conferences of governments with the object of 
reaching agreements on matters of mutual concern and of preparing conventions 
or recommendations for adoption by such governments. With respect to matters 
requiring action by other international bodies FAO may conduct research, submit 
suggestions, initiate action and participate in discussions. 

In the technical field matters upon which FAO could itself initiate action 
would include the formulation and adoption of international standards or mini- 
mum requirements for requisites used in production; international regulations 
regarding trademarks and labels; uniform grades and standards, including con- 
tainers, for agricultural and aquatic products; uniformity in commercial docu- 
ments—contracts, bills of lading, and the initiation of common action against 
infestation. 

Matters such as standardization in respect of nutritive quality and purity 
of food and the negotiation of agreements as to plant and animal quarantine 
and inspection would call for consultation with other international organizations. 

Collaboration in the Economic Field.—In view of the possibility of sur- 
pluses again appearing in the agricultural field the course of action that FAO 
may pursue in regard to such matters is of paramount interest to both exporting 
and importing countries. 

Looking farther ahead there may be problems with respect to surpluses that 
will prove incapable of solution by unilateral action. FAO should, through the 
collection of information and the conduct of research, anticipate such problems. 
It should in the first instance emphasize the importance of maintaining and 
developing an expanding world economy with its implications of high consumer 
purchasing power. Trade restrictions and measures that stimulate uneconomic 
production should receive consideration. Although action on many of these 
matters, together with changes in international purchasing power are beyond 
the immediate responsibility of FAO, the Organization must keep informed on 
such matters and co-operate with, and advise the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations Organization and other international bodies on action that 
should be taken. FAO should also advise on matters relating ‘to international 
investment and commercial policy as they impinge upon the welfare of producers 
and consumers. 

Finally, FAO has under its consideration a special and important respon- 
sibility in connection with international commodity arrangements and in respect 
of any body created to formulate or administer such an agreement. FAO should 
participate in the formulation of principles and the drafting of such agreements. 
It should provide statistical information and analyses of commodity situations. 
It should also advocate as a part of any such agreement measures to mitigate 
the problem by increasing consumption and adjusting production. 

In the preparation of commodity agreements and in the advice it tenders, 
FAO should endeavour to attain an expanding rather than a restrictive economy, 
even when the action that follows involves adjustments in production. To this 
end positive rather than negative action should be encouraged. 


Relation to Canada.—There are many other matters that one might discuss 
concerning the food and agricultural situation and FAO’s functions in relation 
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thereto, but it would seem more appropriate at this time to conclude with a 
reference to the contribution that Canada can make to this program and the 
benefits that she may derive from the activities of the organization. 

The contribution that Canada can make has purposely been mentioned first, 
for just as in personal affairs it is more blessed to give than to receive so in 
considering FAO and its efforts on behalf of humanity, generosity and willingness 
to contribute should be the kevnote of national policy. There should be no 
evidence of selfishness or acquisitiveness in any phase of our relationship with 
FAO. If the approach of nations to FAO is on that basis success will crown the 
efforts of the organization and each nation will in turn benefit. , 

Canada is in a position to contribute to the work of FAO and our contri- 
butions thereto may take several forms. One would relate to the extension of 
technical and scientific information and the practical application of such 
information to the solution of problems in underdeveloped countries. 


(1) We are favoured by nature with many natural advantages, including 
large areas of land where advances in science and mechanization can be applied. 
Because of this and for other reasons, we have been able to produce surpluses 
for export. This has brought us into competition with other countries and has 
encouraged us to strive for efficiency both as regards production and in respect 
of distribution. We may, it would seem, without being accused of boastfulness 
claim to have made some progress in these fields. Agricultural education is well 
advanced in Canada. Our experimental and scientific work extending back over 
a period of more than half a century, has received generous reccgnition. More 
recently special consideration has been given to the economics of agriculture. We 
can claim some achievement in the development of marketing, in the provision 
of grades and standards, in processing and handling, in transportation and the 
technique of trading operations. Our statistical services are well organized and 
we have made progress in the provision of agricultural extension services and 
markets information. In the conduct of these activities we have acquired a con- 
siderable body of trained personnel. We should be prepared to share this knowl- 
edge and this personnel with FAO and the countries in need of such assistance. 

(2) We should be prepared to cooperate with FAO and with other nations 
by providing the information requested by FAO both in the form of regular 
reports and with respect to particular matters. 

(3) We should strive insofar as our efforts are in keeping with sound 
economic policy to achieve a production program that will contribute to national 
and international stability. Such a program should lead to a better balance 
in Canadian agriculture. If it did our income position would in the long run 
be improved and we would at the same time be complying with the recommen- 
dations of Hot Springs in regard to raising our own nutritional status, both urban 
and rural. 

(4) We should urge recognition of the principle that in both the production 
and marketing of products the greatest possible degree of freedom should prevail. 
We should be prepared to recognize the two-way nature of any such program 
and be willing to make concessions to help gain for it greater acceptance than 
was the case in pre-war years. We are in a position to take positive action in 
this matter and should pursue vigorously the efforts already under way and 
toward which, it is understood, we have already made some contribution. In 
this direction lies the greatest hope for the ultimate benefit to all mankind. 

(5) As an aid to the devolpment of such a program and for such period as 
financial assistance may be required, we should be prepared to draw upon our 
resources to encourage international trading operations. In the provision of 
export credits the parliament of Canada has already taken a forward step in 
this direction. As a people we must be prepared to accept the sacrifices that 
such a program entails, recognizing that in the long run good will result. 
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(6) If, despite all efforts to the contrary, surpluses of agricultural or other 
products accumulate we should be prepared both through national and inter- 
national action to accept our full share of responsibility in any program that 
FAO might propose to meet the situation. 

So much for the things we can do to assist FAO. Turning to the other side, 
we may reasonably expect to benefit from our association with FAO and the 
program that the organization will encourage. 


(1) We must find a market outside of Canada for roughly a third of our 
agricultural production and of an even larger proporticn of the output 
of our forests and fisheries. For that reason alone few countries are 
more in need of the services that FAO can provide. Only by the develop- 
ment of a program such as is proposed—the raising of standards of 
consumption everywhere, the expansion of trade and the maintenance 
of a high level of employment—can Canadian producers and consumers 
attain the measure of prosperity desired. FAO can, if it obtains the 
cooperation of nations and the assistance of other international bodies, 
do much to bring this about. 

(2) In achieving this result it will be recognized that prosperity measured in 
terms of monetary reward, is not in itself sufficient, particularly if its 
incidence is not widely diffused. We have been prosperous in the past 
without everyone sharing in that prosperity. We have had prosperity 
for the nation as a whole while many of our own people, both urban 
and rural, have through lack of nutritional knowledge or lack of means, 
been inadequately fed. Better balance in production—more of the 
protective foods-—should be our aim in the future. Along with this 
should go an expanded program of education in nutrition and food 
management. This has been said in another way but it will bear 
repetition. FAO can help us in this regard. 

(3) Notwithstanding what was said with regard to our ability to contribute 
scientific information and trained personnel we have no monopoly on 
either of these. We expect to benefit from what other countries have 
done and from the assistance that their personnel working through FAO, 
can give. This applies both to assistance through regular means and by 
special missions. 

(4) One of the most important requirements in modern agriculture is statis- 
tical information. It is impossible to formulate policies and programs 
or to conduct production and marketing activities satisfactorily without 
up-to-date and comprehensive statistics. FAO will provide such statis- 
tics and we will gain from such a service. 

(5) Much the same statement may be made concerning agricultural policies 
and programs in other countries. We would be working in the dark 
were we unaware of what other countries were doing or contemplating. 
There must be the freest possible exchange of such knowledge and FAO 
can assist very materially in this regard. 


In concluding this paper it should be stated that these things—this program 
as a whole—whether thought of in terms of FAO or in relation to Canada can 
be achieved. Their achievement will not come at once however. Years may 
elapse before the maximum of accomplishment is reached. It is believed, 
however, that every step in the direction indicated will be accompanied by 
beneficial results. FAO in company with other international organizations can 
lead the nations of the world into an era of human betterment if the nations 
will but cooperate. Canada will share in this betterment to the extent that we 


cooperate in bringing it about. 
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WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANADIAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT TRADE II 
H. K. Lecxkie 


Beef cattle production was on a low phase of the cycle as the war com- 
menced. As a result, as herd building got under way, and domestic meat con- 
sumption began to rise, there was no beef marketing problem during the early 
years of the war. In fact, during 1942 particularly, a shortage of beef on the 
domestic market developed. This was accentuated by restrictions on the 
domestic slaughter of pork, which starting in i941 were imposed to make more 
export bacon available. 

In immediate pre-war years shipments of cattle to the United States 
provided the main surplus beef outlet for Canadian cattle producers. Under this 
arrangement it was possible to ship 193,950 head of cattle annually to the United 
States, of which not more than 51,720 head could go forward in any one quarter, 
at the reduced tariff. In 1942, with cattle slaughterings falling below domestic 
requirements, the Dominion Government found it necessary to take action to 
prevent excessive numbers of Canadian cattle being attracted to the rising 
United States market. The Wartime Food Corporation was set up as the sole 
cattle export agency, and was empowered to remove any surplus cattle from 
the market. These were subsequently either exported or sold to domestic packers. 
Actually few cattle were exported, and the Government absorbed the losses 
incurred by the Corporation in buying and selling cattle. 

By the fall of 1942 it became evident that the beef cattle cycle was sharply 
on the uptrend, and that it would soon be necessary to provide arrangements 
for marketing surplus beef at sastifactory prices. Negotiations were undertaken 
with the British Government with a view to shipping surplus beef overseas 
through a centralized agency. 

Accordingly in June, 1943, the Bacon Board became the Meat Board, and 
was empowered to purchase surplus frozen beef for export to Britain at seasonally 
adjusted floor prices. For some time no offerings of beef were forthcoming, as 
the shortage of pork products on the domestic market and the keen demand: for 
all meats, enabled packers to dispose of all available beef at prices above the 
export floor. This continued until the fall of 1948 when cattle marketings finally 
became sufficiently heavy, in coincidence with unprecedented hog slaughterings, 
to result in some surplus beef for export. Up to the beginning of 1944, however, 
than a million pounds of carcass and boneless beef had been cleared for 

ritain. 

In 1944 beef began to occupy an increasingly important place in Meat Board 
operations due mainly to a substantial increase in cattle marketings. However, 
the removal of restrictions on the domestic distribution of pork products resulted 
in some recovery by pork of the ground previously lost to beef in the domestic 
meat market. 

As a result in 1944, out of an inspected slaughter of 1,354,000 cattle, the 
Meat Board was offered some 130,000,000 lb. of export beef (carcass basis) or 
the equivalent of approximately 260,000 head of cattle. At the same time no 
live exports of cattle to the United States were permitted to go forward. 

Effective August 21, 1944, the beef floor price policy was revamped. The 
principal change from the previous arrangement was the substitution of a flat 
year-round export floor price for each grade and quality of beef, in place of the 
seasonally adjusted floor. The main object of this change of policy was to 
provide a stabilized outlet for the various grades of surplus finished beef, leaving 
feeder cattle to find an appropriate level. Under the earlier policy, cattle feeders 
who had purchased feeder steers in the autumn of 1948 at ceiling prices or higher 
found themselves in serious difficulty in the spring of 1944 when they came to 
market the finished stock. 

In the fall of 1944 such a heavy volume of cattle marketings developed that 
at some markets, notably Toronto, there was a temporary glut, due to lack of 
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packing plant labour and freezer space. However, these difficulties were over- 
come and weekly slaughterings attained a record peak of 40,000 head. 

With cattle numbers at the top of the cycle, slaughterings have continued 
seasonally high throughout 1945. By September weekly slaughterings had 
already passed the 46,000 mark, substantially exceeding the record established in 
1944. For the year the inspected slaughter exceedied 1,820,000 head, more 
than double the pre-war level. During the calendar year 1945 shipments of 
Canadian frozen beef to Britain were substantially heavier than in 1944, reaching 
a total of 209 million pounds, or the equivalent of about 448,000 head on a live 
basis. 


Mutton and Lamb.—Interest in sheep raising was lagging somewhat at the 
start of the war particularly in Eastern Canada. It was not long, however, 
before increased requirements for wool brought a campaign for building up farm 
flocks. Although early in the war increased demands for meats other than pork 
had not yet been clearly indicated, a little later the expanding market for 
mutton and lamb, in common with other meats, served to complement the demand 
for wool. 


In response to an active campaign sponsored by Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, the sheep industry began to take a new lease on 
life and by 1944 the annual June 1 live stock survey showed that numbers of 
sheep on farms had reached an all-time high of 3,725,000 head, an increase of 
close to a million head over 1940. 

As in the case of beef cattle, there was no marketing problem of consequence 
until the cycle had advanced to the point where marketings began to sharply 
reflect the increased numbers on farms. In the latter half of 1948 and the first 
half of 1944, problems with respect to the marketing of surplus mutton and 
lamb began to develop, with resulting effect on lamb prices. Factors in the 
situation included the concurrent heavy increase in slaughterings of hogs and 
cattle, transportation and storage difficulties, export permit restrictions on the 
shipment of live lambs to the United States and meat rationing. 

In December, 1943, the WPTB announced a ceiling price policy for “ spring ” 
lambs and other classes. To help relieve the marketing problem early in 1944 
the Meat Board completed arrangements for the sale of surplus frozen mutton 
and lamb to the British Ministry of Food. Subsequently in 1944 slightly over 
a million pounds of mutton and lamb were cleared at seaboard under this 
agreement. 





Tasie II].—Insrectep CaTrLteE SLAUGHTERINGS AND WARM DReEssED WEIGHT, 1939-1945 


Total Warm 
Year Bee d Dressed Average 
ae ee Weight 
TIERS os stale le AUER Se RRL eee 872,574 406, 794, 720 466-2 
LOS ere ee rerio r eRe Aa Me ePIC DR ee 889, 898 415,098, 321 466-5 
OSL 3, ils Ne aA eI NR as ete 1,004,101 468, 622, 384 466-7 
eae ROE CRN Ete Undid Lt oho Lubatin bata ge einen saan te bk wale » 970,315 485, 237, 254 500-1 
CVPR 0 nh IES PEA as ae RO nO 1,021, 334 519,564, 297 508-7 
Be MO Re Et, Ate UR hada tins als x chia ebePinacel's 1,354, 104 679, 936, 574 502-1 
TMP EL Sepeadvth tek Siecay aie lege RRNA SEP 2 NTP Ua 1, 820, 127 884, 600, 293 486-0 
(Wey ER REE eeu ET OA ee ere ree 7,097,961 | 3,441,420, 939 484-8 





In the fall of 1944, with a heavy lamb crop ready for market, the Canadian 
Government, effective September 28th, removed the export permit restriction on 
live sheep and lambs. This resulted in a brisk export movement of sheep and 
jambs to the United States market in the last quarter of 1944 and the early 
months of 1945. 
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On July 6, 1945, export permit restrictions were again placed on sheep and 
lambs, due to the difficulty being experienced in finding sufficient meat in Canada 
to satisfy domestic and export requirements. At the same time, however, it was 
announced that the Meat Board would stand ready to purchase surplus mutton 
and lamb for export under a policy similar to that employed in shipping surplus 
beef. This would protect sheep producers against the price depressing influence 
of accumulating storage stocks. 

Although wool production in Canada is sufficient to satisfy only a small 
part of domestic requirements, the wartime increase in numbers of sheep on 
farms brought a corresponding increase in the wool output, which in 1944 reached 
a record total of over 19 million pounds. At the same time quality was improved 
through a Dominion-Provincial wool bonus policy, which placed a premium on 
clean, well-prepared fleeces. 


Control of Domestic Consumption.—Although coupon rationing of all 
meats in Canada was not found necessary till 1943, increasing overseas require- 
ments for bacon led to controls restricting domestic pork consumption two years 
prior to meat rationing. In order to meet United Kingdom bacon requirements 
during the Second Agreement, the Bacon Board in May 1941 (Order No. 2) took 
steps to control the domestic slaughtering of hogs by means of a licensing system. 
This was accompanied by two other measures, an eat-less-pork campaign and 
the imposition of quotas limiting the weekly domestic distribution of pork 
products to the average of 1940. (Order No. 1) Shortly afterwards, in July, 
1941, export of live hogs for slaughter was banned, the export of pork products 
to other than Empire Countries was prohibited, and domestic quotas were reduced 
by 25 per cent, or to 75 per cent of the 1940 figure. 

In 1942, as previously indicated, cattle slaughterings declined to a point 
below increasing domestic requirements. To ensure meeting commitments under 
the Third Bacon Agreement, the Bacon Board in September, 1942, further reduced 
domestic hog quotas to 50 per cent of the 1940 base, and at the same time the 
Department of Agriculture launched a campaign asking consumers to curtail 
purchases of pork products as much as possible during the autumn months. 

Restrictions on the slaughter of hogs for the domestic market continued on 
into 1943. In May, 1948, coupon rationing of all meat commenced under the 
direction of the Foods Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
In June 1943 the Meat Board came into existence. One of the new Board’s first 
steps was to issue Meat Board Order No. 1, effective July 12, 1943. This revoked 
Bacon Board Orders 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 and consolidated and tightened up previous 
regulations respecting hog slaughtering quotas and the domestic distribution of 
pork products. This order remained in effect until October 25, 1943 when it was 
cancelled by Meat Board Order No. 3. From that point on there was no 
restriction on the sale of pork products domestically (except for rationing) until 
January, 1945 when the Board began to requisition a percentage of the Grade A 
and B1 hogs killed at packing plants where Dominion hog premiums were paid. 
Starting January, 1944, Dominion Government premiums of $3.00 on Grade A 
carcasses and $2.00 on Grade B1 carcasses were paid to producers through 
approved abbatoirs. 

During the fall and winter months of 1943-44 meat production in Canada 
rose to the highest levels in history. Both hog and cattle marketings broke all 
previous marks. In view of this situation, which resulted in surplus meat accu- 
mulating in cold storages faster than transportation overseas could be found 
for it, meat rationing was suspended at the end of February, 1944. 

Meat production continued at record levels in Canada during 1944. By the 
beginning of 1945 beef production was still increasing but hog marketings were 
apparently on the down grade. At the end of the first half of the year the 
situation with respect to export bacon supplies had further deteriorated, and in 
view of the world meat situation the government in July indicated its intention 
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to resume meat rationing early in September. Despite the arrival of V-J Day in 
August, meat rationing came into effect for the second time in Canada on 
September 10, 1945. Effective July 9, 1945, the WPTB had previously announced 
the resumption of a permit system for live stock slaughtering, to assist in the 
control of domestic meat consumption. 

As indicated in the foregoing brief history of wartime meat controls, restric- 
tions were imposed on the domestic sale of pork products during the major part 
of the war period, with rationing of all meats in effect for a lesser period. Despite 
these controls, however, wartime meat consumption in Canada shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the pre-war level. 


TABLE 4.—CivitiAN Meat CoNnsSuMPTION IN CaNaApDa! 


1935-39 1942 1943 1944 
lb lb. lb lb 
PSGRCL PODER Ho uct nk aiaish ore Ge Wiese d Mia's te ADI APEM g m A 54-7 60-1 69-3 61-7 
Be Bah UAT et poem etre) Ne MIY alse hai in's inte Wied ai cacti ina tee 39-9 53-3 61-0 61-4 
Bn RE Ce iat Ae ev acee Maly minha dba GuMMs Gault 10-5 10-8 10-2 11-0 
ATES SORT CUR oR ri RM | Neils 12 aN nea a 5-6 5-0 4-6 4-8 
FINO USE ae ea nies RAR e a DS at de Stay mets 110-7 129-2 145-1 138-9 


1 As reported by Dominion Bureau of Statistics (excludes canned meat and offals). 


_The explanation of this apparent anomaly lies in the fact that in the initial 
period meat rationing was not highly restrictive, and although domestic distri- 
bution of pork products was under control for a considerable period, substitution 
of beef and other meats was possible. Also increased purchasing power in the 
hands of lower-income families enabled them to substantially increase their meat 
consumption over pre-war levels. 

In view of the great expansion of the live stock industry in Canada in 
response to wartime demands, the question naturally arises—where do we go 
from here? Must production eventually return to pre-war levels or can part of 
the wartime increase be maintained These are questions which at the moment 
are of rather vital concern to the entire live stock industry and meat trade. 

Turning first to the possible future of bacon hog industry, it is not yet clear 
what volume of export bacon Canada may count on shipping in post-war years, 
although a figure of 450 million pounds has been suggested. On the supply side, 
the level of hog production which can be maintained depends on a number 
of factors including the supply and price of feed grains and labour, the attrac- 
tiveness of competing products, and the general reaction of farmers to hog pro- 
duction prospects. From the demand side, while it does appear likely that the 
United Kingdom will continue as the chief export market for Canadian bacon, 
yet the quantities which she may be in a position to accept in turn depends on 
her home production policies, the opportunities for reciprocal trade, and numerous 
other factors. Moreover there will certainly be competition for Canadian bacon 
to meet on the British market. 

One fact however has been proven in wartime—namely, that Wiltshire bacon 
can be produced and handled in Canada in large volume and of good quality, 
provided there is an adequate supply of feed grains and a favourable hog-feed 
margin. If Canadian bacon is to retain for itself an important place in world 
markets, it will be essential to maintain a proper balance between the live stock 
and grain growing industries. This may involve the passing on by the grain 
farmer of some of the benefits of mechanization, in the form of lower feed costs, 
and consequently hog production costs, to the live stock producer. In recent 
years, farm mechanization has tended to benefit the grain farmer more than the 
live stock producer. 
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With respect to the beef cattle industry, it is less evident than in the case 
of bacon, that the most promising outlet for an export surplus is overseas. ‘True, 
wartime experience has indicated Canada’s ability to freeze and ship carcass and 
boneless beef overseas in substantial quantities. However, this method of dis- 
posing of surplus beef does involve considerably greater costs of processing, 
storing, and shipping than the pre-war practice of selling surplus cattle on the 
hoof. Economically the beef industry in Canada, as now organized, is not in the 
best position to compete with several of the surplus-beef-producing countries in | 
the Southern Hemisphere. Unless Canadian beef becomes better able to meet 
competition on the world market, cattle population will have to be adjusted 
downward considerably from present record wartime levels. It is possible of 
course, that a satisfactory overseas market might continue to develop for rela- 
tively limited quantities of super quality Canadian beef. This, however, does 
not offer a solution to two of the most important beef marketing problems, 
namely, that of marketing feeder cattle in the fall and heavy winter-fed steers 
in the spring. With a market for surplus beef now assured until at least the 
end of 1946, cattle producers have the rather unique opportunity to reduce 
inventories gradually without suffering the drastic price declines normally 
experienced at the peak of the production cycle. 

Although wartime demands for meat and wool resulted in a considerable 
revival of interest in sheep raising, the possible problems of readjustment would 
seem to be less serious than in the case of cattle or hogs. Canada produces only 
a small part of her wool requirements and mutton and lamb make up only a 
small part of meat consumption. However, the sheep industry is certainly not 
without its economic and production problems, which must be surmounted if the 
wartime stimulus is not to be lost. 

Inextricably bound up with the Canadian live stock industry, are develop- 
ments in marketing, meat packing and processing, transportation and storage. 
Carcass grading, already the official sytsem in the case of hogs and also proving 
successful for lambs, may be found equally practicable for beef. Processing and 
merchandising of meat products are constantly being improved, and storage and 
transportation facilities extended. Research in animal breeding and nutrition 
is moving forward. After a period of unprecedented wartime expansion the 
Canadian live stock industry should not be allowed to deteriorate, for it is just 
as basic to the agricultural economy as agriculture is to the welfare of the 
nation. 


ECONOMIC LAND CLASSIFICATION AS APPLIED TO EASTERN CANADA! 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Historical Background:—In 1871 the Census of Agriculture reported that 
there were 354,000 acres of occupied land in Durham County of which 244,000 
acres were classified as improved land. By 1911 occupied land in the county 
had increased to 363,000 acres while improved land totalled more than 273,000 
acres. From 1911 to 1941 improved land in Durham County decreased 10 per 
cent, while crop land during the same thirty years showed a decrease of 24 
per cent. 

The population of Durham County has also shown remarkable changes 
and declined from a peak of 39,115 in 1861 to 25,215 in 1941. This change 
was almost entirely confined to the rural populations as the urban centres of 
Bowmanville and Port Hope showed relatively little population change during 
the eighty-year period. 

While the statistics quoted here are for one county, they are indicative of 
changes in improved acreage and population that have taken place in many 
areas of Ontario and Quebec. The decline in crop land and population with 
a corresponding increase in unimproved land which is evident in Durham County 


1 An analysis of Studies being undertaken in Durham County, Ontario. 
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is a result of improper land management. During the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury a great deal of land was cleared and planted to crops that was not suited 
to intensive agricultural development. Many of the flood conditions of the 
Ganaraska River, which flows through Durham County and empties into Lake 
Ontario at Port Hope, have been attributed to this uncontrolled cutting of the 
forests. In commenting on the general relationship between forest and floods 
it is stated in the report “The Ganaraska Watershed’? that “The forest under 
all conditions cannot be said to prevent floods. Floods are caused chiefly by 
excessive precipitation and extremes of temperatures. The forest, however, 
generally has a decidedly mitigating influence on floods.” The report goes on 
to give some of the effects of floods of the Ganaraska River and reports that 
“Since the middle of the last century the good people of Port Hope and the 
settlement lying immediately to the north have been visited periodically by 
disastrous floods. Each spring and in fact following a few days’ heavy rain 
the fear of flood is uppermost in the minds of the townspeople. When severe 
floods do occur they always cause serious damage to property and merchants’ 
stocks in the business section of the town.” 

In addition to damage caused by flooding the clearing of the forest had 
a second detrimental effect on the economy of the community in that once the 
trees were removed from the slopes of streams and rivers, the rate of erosion of 
the soil increased. This was true in Durham County and a great deal of land 
has been rendered useless for any purpose until measures are taken that will 
stop this soil erosion, while many gullies that have developed as a result of the 
erosion may never be utilized. This problem of erosion is not one that is 
confined to Durham County, but is one that is widespread in many sections 
of Ontario and Quebec. Farm leaders are realizing that in order to control and 
prevent many of the problems resulting from wind and water erosion, measures 
will have to be taken as soon as possible to offset the present trend. It was 
for this reason that the Ganaraska Watershed in Durham County, Ontario, 
was selected in 1942 for intensive study to determine plans for rehabilitation 
which might be extended to other areas. The work was carried out under the 
euidance of the Interdepartmental Committee on Conservation and Post-war 
Rehabilitation and the report published in 1944 dealt with the possibility of 
various phases of rehabilitation during the post-war period. A survey made 
by the Economics Divison of the Department of Agriculture in the same area 
deals with two additional phases of the problem; the first of these deals with 
the Economies Aspects of Agriculture in the Ganaraska Watershed Area while 
the second section deals with the Land Classification in the two townships of 
Hope and Clarke in Durham County. It is intended at this time to deal only 
with that section of the Economics Division Report that deals with land classi- 
fication in the two townshins of Hope and Clarke. 


Some Aspects of Land Classification.—Land Classification is in general a 
method of grading land on a basis of productivity and use capabilities. The 
land classes which have been outlined in the Land Use Report of the Economics 
Division take into consideration not only soil type and topography but also 
the present use of land, the crop yields, livestock production, conditions of 
buildings and roads and the returns that might be expected under the general 
system of farming carried on in the area. Many such land classification studies 
have been conducted in Western Canada under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration. In these studies the basis of classification has been on the 
ability of the land to produce wheat, which is the main, and in many cases, 
the only cash crop. Such a basis of classification is of course not feasible for 
eastern Canada and it thus became necessary to work out new technique bases 
on the type of agriculture predominating in the area under study. 





2 Richardson, A. H.—The Ganaraska Watershed, ete. 
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The two townships of Hope and Clarke are approximately 210 square miles 
in area and are situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. A completed 
land class map of these two townships shows in detail the boundaries of each 
land class. The land classes as established on this map range from Land Class 
13, which is the poorest or submarginal land, to Land Class V which is super- 
marginal or fairly intensively cropped land. Of the 138,800 acres in the two 
townships 41-9 per cent was classed in the submarginal Land Class I, while 
14-4 per cent fell into Land Class II, 17-3 per cent into Land Class III, 20 
per cent into Land Class IV and the remaining 6-4 per cent into Land Class V. 
In order to determine the type of agriculture carried on in each land class and 
to find the returns that might be expected from each class, 182 representative 
farms were selected in the two townships and were grouped on the basis of the 
predominating land class to be found on each of the farms. 


Farm Economy in Different Land Classes in Hope and Clarke.—An 
analysis of the farm setup of each land class is shown in Table I. It may 
be noted from this table that in general the farms lying in the better land 
classes were smaller in size. The average size of farm in Land Class I was 143°8 
acres while those in Land Class V averaged 123-9 acres. In Land Class I, 
however, only 37 per cent of the total land was classified as crop land compared 
with 55 per cent for Land Class III and 66 per cent for Land Class V. 


The area in woodland, improved and unimproved pasture land was greater 
in the poorer land classes than in the better land classes. 


Tas ie 1.—UTILIzATION oF LAND ON THE Basis oF LAND CrLasses IN Hore AND CLARKE TOWNSHIPS, DURHAM 
County, ONTARIO 











All 
Land Class IT TD III IV V Classes 
INO Orit. tem cbr egiten crs Ane e 25 oe 41 66 18 182 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
PPOOPUIANC ee ety ien She trye ea hye cau tvus) 53-8 64-2 80-0 74-3 81-9 ralor¢ 
cet pat ai 8 VO RD Dn ee 20-1 29-8 20-4 18-7 13-0 20-6 
TED OLE MINTOViGd y iets tele its Se Laden e 4-5 2-7 5-0 4-7 4-0 4-6 
Ota. proved. but wot oe AL 78:4 96-7 105-4 97-7 98-8 96-7 
WYO ULGRE SMe cstate ng ttern une tide ee at 19-6 21-8 11-5 10-5 8-9 13-8 
Pinimiproved pasture wu ele oleae 45-2 28-9 27-5 19-8 16-2 26-3 
RV CULDRD ahe tes erate hete toed Sk aint ee ares bons me De Te Le 0-6 Me 0-1 Oi Detect ees 0-6 
Oval UNINIPTOVECS tae swale tee) oe Ee 65-4 53-1 39-1 30-5 25-1 40-7 
ARCA) AZ Neg RL A hang crag am Ras) tah or dE, 143-8 49-8 144-5 128-2 123-9 137-4 
Percentage of Land in:— 
% % % % % % 
WROD uate he ees yt eee ee 37-4 42-9 55-4 57-9 66-1 52-2 
MOTO y Galego see 8 or en vn 54-5 64-6 72-9 76-2 79-7 70-4 
WMOOCIENEL eee NC Ah GU ak det Atel Cong 13-6 14-5 8-0 8-2 7-2 10-0 





As crop yields were one basis for land classification, an analysis of average 
yields on farms in the different land classes showed that the crop index‘ in- 
creased as the land classes improved. However, when the yields of individual 
crops were analysed it was evident that while grain yields increased steadily 





3 Land Class III is considered marginal land and will under average conditions yield the 
es only enough to pay the upkeep of land and buildings and hired man’s wages for the 
operator. 

* Crop index is a measure by which crop yields per acre for all crops are put on a 
eommon basis. Average crop yields for Durham County had an index of 100. A crop index 
of more than 100 represents better than average yields while those less than 100 represent 
yields that are below average. 
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as the land class improved, yields of such crops as alfalfa, beans, corn and 
potatoes did not show signficant changes. 


The area planted to wheat, oats, and mixed grain is greater on the better 
land while rye and buckwheat acreage showed a decided decrease as the land 
class improved. More alfalfa was grown on Land Class IV and V than on the 
poorer types but the potato acreage per farm declined as the land class im- 
proved. Potatoes are grown as a cash crop on the light lands of Land Class 
I and II whereas, in Land Class IV and V where soil is heavier, potatoes are 
grown for the most part for home consumption. Commercial orchards were 
confined almost entirely to Land Class V and the farms in this group averaged 
6-3 acres in fruits and vegetables. 


An analysis of the number of livestock kept on farms in different land 
classes showed that the number of animal units® increased from an average 
18:27 animal units per farm on Land Class IV but declined to 26-49 on farms 
located on Land Class V. This decrease in the number of animal units in the 
top land class is accounted for by the trend away from livestock production 
on the better land due to the utilization of land for such intensive crops as 
orchards, vegetables and canning crops and also by the fact that the farms 
were smaller in size. 


TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND RETURNS PER FARM BY LAND CLASSES IN HOPE AND CLARKE 
TownsuHirs, DurHamM County, 1940 


Land Classes Li II III IV V Classes 
hgh Fad) S22) la) Gai tog 66k Pein SAL nee Pe 25 32 41 66 18 182 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PDAGUIEPOLUITES ee cick sca eee ees h es 274 837 1,061 1,599 Qelog 1,272 
Cash expenditures (current plus capital). 317 460 639 1, 084 1,495 811 
Bt CHB MN ANCOIMC soe ans aa chs db wean 357 AY, 422 515 658 461 
BPS TACET MAN este 5 Sc eee ous Ot d has 674 837 1,061 1,599 2eloo W272 
Tren’ OXPCHUILUTOS: 6205. wc sds s tee ews 231 329 512 741 1. O72 581 
Cash income (not including capital ex- 

jcc iika BER Tig eC Wie Aaah piety SS ERR 443 508 549 852 1,081 691 
CHSC OANCOINE, aoneseeb cha Ih EUN eae pa! 43 35 84 23 62 
Sash ncome trom farm. s...0sucek eo-oks « 332 465 514 768 1,068 629 
Cash income from farm per 100 acres 

THe oNTS a as A hat by A lle legato OR mol 310 357 599 861 458 





In any analysis of farm business the most important feature is the returns 
that are realized. The average receipts, expenses and returns for farms located 
in each land class are shown in Table 2. 


The net cash income from farms located on Land Class I totalled only $357 
per year. This figure represents the total cash income after all current and 
capital expenses for the year are paid and must be used to take care of interest 
on borrowed capital as well as all family living expenses. The net cash income 
increased from an average of $351 per farm on Land Class I to an average 
of $650 for the 18 farms located on Land Class V. The cash income from the 
farm per 100 acres of land increased from an average $231 per annum for farms 
on Land Class I to an average $861 per annum for farms on Land Class V. 





5 The term animal unit is for purposes of comparing different classes of animals and 
to compute the total amount of livestock on farms on a cow equivalent basis. 
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TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE Recrrrts FROM EacH GROUP ENTERPRISE IN Hore AND 
CuARKE TownsuHies, DurRHAM County, 1940 








Pea I ‘Wl Ill LV V 
PAVABLOE AICE oie Roce sana irs eed vise sity ee 47-5 53°3 58-8 55-1 42-1 
EY VOSLOG K DT OCU Chie ac ctAle ciainteviee ache ialatetett eens uel ac 23°3 28-8 29-6 27°3 43-2 
ROUTE BAL CS eeael aie chal Sy aly Vie nie alt Sieeee Fabiana etal eae haves acs a 9-0 11-9 8-1 12-1 13-0 
Other (including outside income)................+. 20-2 6-0 3:5 5-4 1-7 
PUUSUA TS Wee eM Cr rane, Set L'a talc tatieva ln Gates BPR we frees 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





In most land class groups livestock sales were the most important source of 
income (Table 3), although in Land Class V receipts from livestock products 
and livestock were of equal importance. Returns from livestock per animal 
unit were higher in Land Class V because many farmers located on this land 
sent their milk to fluid market while those in other land classes generally 
shipped cream. In Land Class I, 20 per cent of income was made up from work 
performed off the farm and by the sale of forest products. 


Conditions of Buildings in Hope and Clarke Townships.—Size and condi- 
tion of buildings is considered as one indication of the productivity of the land 
on which the buildings are located. Therefore, the barns and houses in the two 
townships of Hope and Clarke were classified on the basis of their condition 
into five different classes ranging from poor to excellent. A summary of the 
type of buildings to be found in the two townships is shown in Table 4. 





TABLE 4.—COoNDITIONS OF BARNS AND Ilouses, Hope AND CLARKE TOWNSHIPS, 1940. 





Houses Barns Total 
Condition of Buildings ——_ —— ] 
No % No % No % 
PP RCOMON TAN URGe hein: 2 mets Coase ae ake 17 1-8 17 1-7 34 1-8 
ood $3 ote & rt eM eR Ano oP RS Be 103 (hoy 59 6-0 162 8-5 
Fair to Good Rua me eles aih i OE) ae Oa en 380 41-3 325 33-1 705 37-1 
Poor CONE A Wy ate) Gy Da er Pe Ot AW 283 30-7 438 44-7 wi 37-9 
Ae He sue ARVN ede RENAE EON al li Anal Le Be Re 138 15-0 142 14-5 280 14-7 
Eta OCCUDIGU 65, cis Faiek se ccosc keene 921 100-0 “981 100-0 1,902 100-0 
Lincecupied: but usable .).22. occ. sus eeace BOM aeeemaee a Dae ea: OS Sern: ane 
PPanabaisa iehese. vs eels otk eyes RT REE 2 us OEY, 15024 ee. See POO a Th. k falas 
Abandoned not usable.................. Dal ee Ree aioe Ol etre apenas Oat sears eee 


Of the 921 houses in the two townships which were occupied, 45 per cent 
were classified as poor or poor to fair while only 13-0 per cent could be classed 
as good or excellent. The situation with respect to the barns was more significant 
with 59-2 per cent of all barns in the township falling into the two low groups. 
In addition to the occupied buildings reported, there were some 93 usable build- 
ings and 57 unusable buildings recorded in the two townships. 


Conditions of Roads.—One phase of this study dealt with the conditions 
of roads in the different land classes and it was found that land classes were 
related very closely to the road type. An analysis of road conditions revealed 
that the better land classes had the highest percentage of good roads. 


Education Costs Related to Land Classes.—Part of the Land Use Survey 
dealt with all aspects of education in Hope and Clarke Townships and an 
attempt was made to relate data on receipts and expenditures per school 
section® to the predominating land class to be found in each school section. It 





6 Sometimes known as school district. 
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is of course not expected that all school sections can bear their share of the cost 
of education but is significant to note the range in the amount paid in taxes 
and the amount received back for education. (Table 5) 


Township taxes, including general school taxes paid by farmers in the thirty- 
three one-room-school sections of Hope and Clarke Townships totalled $29,922 
in 1941. Of this total 19,800: or 66 per cent was paid back to the school sections 
as township grants. School sections predominantly in Land Class I with some 
land in Class II (Group I of Table 5) paid $2,838 in township taxes and received 
$3,000 from the township for education alone or 5:7 per cent more than they 
paid in. The three groups predominantly on Land Class I or II were not able 
to pay their way for education grants and the other school sections had to offset 
this inability to pay for education on these land classes. Group 8 or school 
sections predominantly in Land Class V paid $3,170 in township taxes and 
only 36 per cent of this amount was returned to these school sections for 
education grants. 


TaBLE 5.— PREDOMINANT LAND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL SECTIONS RELATED TO TaxEs Parp AND EDUCATION 
GRANTS RECEIVED FROM TownsHries oF Horpzk AND CLARKE 


Township % Taxes 
Taxes Township | Paid Re- 
—- Assess- including Grants turned for 
ment General to §.S. Education 
School to 8.8. 
(000 
Predominant Other Land— omitted) $ $ $ 
I; I Da at einen. eee ae arora ee 294.5 2,837.81 3, 000.00 105.7 
oe I EE eOTEL Wie aie weetiaddts Siok ae otek 647.2 4,801.24 4,800.00 100.0 
=! II PAM MAIO U Oa Noe ace dicta «tlaN 231.7 2,323.10 1,000.00 Li55 
4, III Oey eee Lace, re ee ae 293.0 2,777.90 1,800.00 64-8 
De Ill VOLE BY bites Bae ie sae tie ak 256.1 2,227.41 1,200.00 53-9 
6. IV PAULL Pence ee ure cule aaa’ 297.8 2,765.54 1,800.00 64.9 
ip IV EAT Pt > Vitae Ness, Sete uals hk 785.1 6, 286.31 3,000.00 47.7 
8. ET MAT) J URAL ASL MDL FR A RA Pa a ae Ete re 3,170.05 1,000.00 37.9 
9. (WES E FOT We ere PAE A Oe a i nae Oe ea 326.1 2,733.01 1,200.00 43.9 
PA ORAGe Gi LOLA Sate ce ieue cia ginias sistcian siletns’ s-siché sana 3,487.2 | 29,922.27 19,800.00 66-2 





Economic Land Use Surveys as a Guide io Agricultural Planning.—The 
land classification which has been mapped for Hope and Clarke Townships is 
necessary for any program of planned agriculture. While the main “Ganaraska 
Watershed” report deals with many phases of rehabilitation and conservation 
it does not attempt to outline plans for farm lands. The report on economic 
land use shows farmers what returns might be expected from each land class. 
It is then up to the farmers concerned and the municipal, provincial, and 
dominion government to make decisions as to whether or not money should be 
spent on public utilities, roads, education, etc., on submarginal sections where, 
under present methods of farming, the operator can not even make hired man’s 
wages. With the development of commercial agriculture and the need for 
increased efficiency of farm use of machinery, submarginal farmers on so-called 
self-sufficient farms are going to find it more and more difficult to maintain 
even their present standards of living. Over a period of time this will result 
in a further reduction of population in rural areas. How much better it would 
be for these farmers to increase their returns by improved land management 
so that they would be able to compete with the better farmers and enjoy a 
higher living standard. 

Land Classification is necessary for laying the foundation of soil conserva- 
tion and agricultural planning in considering the future development of Canadian 
agriculture. 
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MARKETING SURVEY METHODS ADAPTED TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 
Pui J. THAR 


The need for balance between the interests of the urban and rural dweller 
has brought about an alliance between the community planner and the agricul- 
turist. In the past, unrestricted development of both urban and rural areas 
has resulted in great losses. Urban communities are dependent on rural areas 
for the farm products they wish to consume and the rural dweller is, in general, 
dependent on the urban centres for a market for his surplus produce. It is the 
interdependence of town and country in relation to agricultural produce that 
constituted the basis for the following enquiry. 

To provide a measure of guidance and leadership in the current interest in 
town and community planning, the Directorate of Economic Research of the 
Department of Reconstruction together with the National Housing Adminis- 
' tration of the Department of Finance undertook a type study—the Eastern 
Ontario town of Smiths Falls being selected as a sample. It was planned that 
one aspect of the study would deal with the agricultural production of the 
surrounding rural district, or “ trading area’”’, of Smiths Falls in relation to the 
fresh food requirements of the town and surrounding country. 

With this in mind the Economics Division, Marketing Service, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was invited to participate in the effort and to assess quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively the economic interdependence of the agricultural area 
surrounding the Eastern Canadian town of Smiths Falls. 

The rural district surrounding Smiths Falls was termed the “ trading area ” 
and was considered to include the farmers who did the bulk of their business 
in Smiths Falls. The determination of the boundary of the trading area was 
a project that developed as the survey progressed. A tentative boundary was 
suggested at the beginning of the survey from a study made of bank accounts 
in Smiths Falls and surrounding towns. This boundary was used as a starting 
point and was modified from time to time as a result of interviews with business 
men and farmers situated within and without the limits of the tentative boundary. 
Modifications resulted from road and highway conditions, distances from com- 
peting towns, facilities in competing towns, and natural barriers. It should be 
borne in mind that any such boundary is elastic to some extent. A single 
boundary as developed above cannot show the true area for all commodities. 
Moreover, farmers living near to the line will, of course, do business in more 
than one place to a greater or lesser degree. In spite of these shortcomings 
the trading area boundary will give a general picture of the rural area that 
can be considered in direct relationship with the town. 

From the point of view of the agriculturist the survey resolved itself into 
three main aspects or avenues of approach. The first of these considered the 
demand and supply of agricultural products in Smiths Falls and surrounding 
district or trading area. For this it was necessary to determine the amounts 
of various farm products needed to meet the local demand, and then to deter- 
mine to what extent these requirements were met by produce of local origin. 
Amounts of the various products brought into the town and amounts of surplus 
products shipped out from the area were also included in the survey. 

No blueprint can be established for marketing surveys that would be 
applicable in detail to all towns and cities. Each town is different and the 
procedure has to be varied accordingly. In general, however, certain broad 
principles serve as useful guides. One of the chief aims is to obtain a record 
of all inward and outward traffic in the various agricultural products, such as 
fresh fruits and vegetables, livestock and meat, feed and grains, dairy products, 
poultry products, maple syrup, etc. Therefore it would seem reasonable to 
assume that this information could be obtained with greatest facility at points 
through which the various products are passing in greatest concentration. 
However, this principle must frequently be modified according to local condi- 
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tions. Compromises must continually be made between the need for complete 
and detailed information on the one hand, and the staff and time available 
on the other. 

The information obtained on the movement of produce in this area, and on 
which the supply and demand analysis was based, may be classified under the 
following headings: 

Local—Produce grown in the trading area and marketed in Smiths Falls. 

Outward.—Produce grown inthe trading area and marketed outside the area, 

Inward.—Produce grown outside the trading area and received and sold 
at Smiths Falls. 

From the above definitions the total marketed production of the area for 
any product can be calculated by the summation of “ Local” and “ Outward.” 
The consumption or trade requirements can be determined by the addition of 
“Local” and “ Inward.” 

To determine whether the trading area as a whole was a surplus or a deficit 
area for the various products, inward shipments were subtracted from outward 
shipments. A surplus indicates that the area produced more of a certain 
product than it consumed; and a deficit that the area produced none, or not 
pov of a product for its own use, thus necessitating shipments inward from 
outside. 

From the data available it was also possible to calculate an Adequacy 
Index, a quantitative measure of the extent to which the total marketed pro- 
duction was able to meet the amount of the Smiths Falls trade requirements. 
The Adequacy Index represented the total amount of local produce marketed 
as a percentage of the town’s trade requirements. 

A study of the growers’ public market in Smiths Falls constituted the 
second aspect of the marketing survey. This included the assembling of such 
information as the public market by-laws, the number of farmers patronizing 
the market, the amounts of farm produce traded on the market, and the extent 
to which the produce sold on the market satisfied the local requirements. 
Closely related to this was a study of the quantities of local produce marketed 
in the town but not through the public market. It was found that the farmers 
selling directly to householders and retailers were too numerous to interview 
individually so instead a sample survey was made of the householders and 
retailers themselves. 

An analysis was also made of the opinions, criticisms, and suggested im- 
provements that were given by the market patrons, retailers and wholesalers 
regarding the marketing of local produce at the market place. 

The third aspect of the study was an assessment of the general agricultural 
conditions and potentialities throughout the trading area. Natural or physical 
factors, being least subject to human modification or control, may be con- 
sidered basic, and consist of the geological background, climate, vegetation and 
soil. The degree to which each of these is favourable or unfavourable will 
determine productivity. Finally the product of these natural factors is modified 
by human and economic forces, such as accessibility, transportation, juxta- 
position to markets, and differential price levels. These natural and economic 
factors will, in combination indicate land use. 

On the basis of the survey of the actual demand and supply position of 
the community together with a study of the agricultural and economic con- 
ditions prevailing, conclusions were drawn regarding the extent to which 
adaptations have been made to these natural and economic factors. Decisions 
were expressed as to whether or not such farm business relationships as the 
average size of farm, average capital investment and distribution, kinds and 
sizes of the various farm enterprises, and the types of produce raised in the 
country were in harmony with the prevailing natural and economic factors, in 
the light of the market requirements of the town. 
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POST WAR TRENDS IN FARM MACHINERY PURCHASES IN EASTERN CANADA 
J. Coxe and A. GOSSELIN 


Canadian farms at the outbreak of the war were undersupplied with farm 
machinery and equipment. This situation was partly due to the low farm 
incomes that prevailed during the depression of the thirties causing most farmers 
to curtail their purchases of new equipment. Jfrom September, 1939, labour and 
material were diverted to war needs and the reduced production of farm 
machinery was not sufficient to supply a rapidly increasing demand for all kinds 
of farm equipment required for the largest agricultural production possible. 

The situation became somewhat alarming in 1944. The Economics Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture was requested by the National 
Committee on Agricultural Engineering to collect information on'the machinery 
situation throughout Canada.! This survey was conducted during the fall and 
winter of 1944-45 in the Prairie Provinces and during the winter and spring of 
1945 in British Columbia and Eastern Canada. The following report is a brief 
summary of the survey made in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario with 
the assistance of the Extension Services in these Provinces who collected the data 
from farmers. 

The objectives of this survey were: 

(a) To estimate the number of various machines and to determine the type 

and size of these machines actually in use on farms. 

(b) To appraise the number of farm machines wanted for the five year 
period 1945-1949, but particularly in 1945 and 1946 with special 
emphasis on trends and changes occurring as to types and sizes of 
various machines. 

(c) To determine how long machines are used by farmers, and the variation 
in the period of use that occurs in different areas and with different 
types of farming. 

(d) To provide some information which would aid in the study of the 
whole problem of farm machinery utilization. 

Number of Machines on Farms.—In this survey an attempt was made 
to secure an estimate of the number of the machines most frequently used on 
farms. In taking the decennial census it has been customary to record the 
amount of capital in machinery and equipment on each farm without recording 
the number of various machines except for tractors, combines, threshing 
machines, gas engines, electric motors, motor cars and trucks. It is therefore 
dificult to know what the actual situation is in this respect and to register the 
changes which occur from one census year to another in the number of machines 
as well as the changes and trends in the type and size of various machines. 

While the accuracy of the data secured in this survey may be questioned 
on account of the relatively small number of records taken in relation to the 
total number of farms it may be said that these figures are not in most cases 
too far out of line, and may serve as a guide in the analysis of the situation. 
They represent the farmers’ estimate of what he plans to do. 

Number of Farm Machines Wanted.—This information was needed in 
order to distribute as equitably as possible in 1945 and 1946 the short supply 
of many farm machines and to fill the gap between the supply and the unfilled 
demand in previous years. 

Tractors.—The general shortage of farm labour and the strong demand 
for an unlimited production of almost every kind of agricultural commodity 
accelerated the rate of mechanization and use of power on farms. Farm 
tractors, being one of the most efficient means of increasing the output per 
man, were in great demand. The equipment suitable to tractor operation also 





1 The results of this survey are still incomplete. An earlier article entitled “‘ Farm Machinery Trends in 
Saskatchewan” appeared in the August, 1945 issue of the Economic Annalist by M. E. Andal and J. D. 
Neilson. 
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EstIMATED PercentTAGE oF Macuines WANTED IN RELATION DuRING THE PeRiop 1945-49 To NUMBERS ON 
Farms 1n Nova Scotia, New BRUNSWICK AND ONTARIO 
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Machines Nova Scotia |New Bruns- Ontario 
wick 

TN ARISE Tp ular peda 6 fala A is Se ay ORR Het ane SS a nT 75°6 109-2 37-9 
yh CE SETS cs COR BR Pe op RN A 15-1 12-0 3°6 
Wo UC SITTL 5 ae AS” BERS BE ESE Snes ane ye PD) rene Oe 12-1 14-8 4-0 
eter i octet cn ee CO eit Lh ida liu once on 38-0 26-1 20-2 
UTR OEL LUST SI Gan Li. a a es Se Pe Se 22-8 20-4 17-4 
ee URED OW Ey tia ie he uN, itl da danaiaiue 21-3 23-7 pat 
ERO TOW tee ee te Pace on ee ee te ois 8 10-7 8-7 7-1 
MUMLIC CEU MUOD IE che tr cess Te eee eee. Fiabe kia. . 28-7 24-0 15-4 
tee ted OTS CALIC LY ALOT ged oes send! cute afkache'cin aun rscd tte, Wow ake-ohie-k 32-3 22-7 11-1 
UALS TO5 0 We Lehn 0 64 UI ale it ae al i Rar od Oo a ea 11-8 19-0 4-5 
Se hcre) a UNAT ine Rep 3) Bde Aa TOO A ey et 0) Lee RO 18-1 25-8 8-3 
Pe OTROS chin. Sahl haere I td Leo AE ul) 25-6 31-8 20-8 
os Tamas (RECT agin AR Os Chey asi AMR AUN Sted Pea a a nS ee 17-2 
Beri DInTILOrueents Mel n NOD LLL nuk aeenind Lear karen, cen o). 62-3 39-8 13-7 
GEES, US Sy SS 918 ERE eae vee es, YEN Se Oe ee 26-3 29-6 15-2 
eae SCN Ie rel tL Mee Oren eke eae mr Plo 44.2 29-9 9-4 
BROT OI pasate eit. fe | AT ALON Ae ATR We. || A ae 20-0 11-5 2:3 
LUACNO RCE LOUD DE 0 Dice: On ee eel emer CeemNe ee - eee ae ee 35-5 59-6 27-0 
PPMUIELINCOL reat he sy Wok Ghali ce me es 7 23-1 38-5 14-4 
SECU tS AES le RI ST ie A RR oe fe AL eg a | 59-0 
pS LEE ie Gt ali ie ean Saal a MS el ds a se 15-9 20-1 12-7 
Co eB Ue oh Sie Ered ie a a ee eS en en Sarr ee re 17-3 
GCE LTS SL ie SE ICE ee eC et Ce 14-1 166-3 15-4 
LP vay her SU LEG C7 OUR tt eel Negi I NARA GR Sa 26 Wa dO 32-2 26-0 13-1 
Meer GE Voto a ty ike Maar at ie oa gw ileal vs a 4:9 36-1 6-3 
Deir ee ty Macomb te ee 11-6 19-2 12-3 
Rem HE TAT OR eet tN iy wt ht Ob heigl) ky Gli vnislg gu: 1-6 4-9 3-4 
Pe ATT Pe Ot iam ee wi CA MUe et ME PA Wl Dre) coc 47-0 56-1 Zi 2 
MBMEEELI NEO ALCL OIE Le te. du Ace Gill dic Sees Ga cs Sato 8b. ede wae 38-2 50-3 30-6 
[ese MH Tap Wig NO ak Dh RSME as AE Ce A ae a 45-6 38-6 5-4 
Ree earl ptt ciel cides cde a he eadoee Dues btabe a tay 23-2 Oe iN eek natntor wey 
ACU Oe ig se eek de tal eat oN) | 31-6 122-2 27-7 
ECE ntaay ee MER NON EE RG Lets Sie wie BOs ad ates 23-8 
APOC AE! Sa) SL EAC URED De abet CY ae Se 82-8 102-3 20-8 
ae EN ERO NEC A a eo 52-3 14-2 8-3 
ReMBCER NC OUI abt ue NK iin ale ee 10-6 5-6 pis 
rrr eens im aN ie A 15-0 33°6 4-7 
ee aR UR le ne Dy |. 6-1 2-1 3-1 
ag AS ECE Ch igh 9B oe Tree od oe ee Oo en 12-4 10-8 6-0 
Reena hing eee ei cw eed et SMe he a 58-4 65-7 14-2 





experienced a good market in all sections of the country. The relative increase 
in number of tractors was particularly large in the sections where relatively 
few tractors were in use before the war. Since the supply of tractors was 
sufficient to fill only a portion of the demand, a large number of farmers built 
home made tractors by converting any motor vehicle which would fit the pur- 
pose. This partly explains the discrepancy which may exist between the 
number of tractors on farms as recorded in the 1941 census plus the tractor 
sales recorded since. It may also explain the large number of tractors wanted 
in the next few years, for once a farmer finds that his output is materially 
increased by the use of a tractor it is likely that he will buy a new one to replace 
a worn out or home made tractor which may not be entirely satisfactory. 
The three-plough or medium size tractor was the most common size in use 
and in demand on the Nova Scotia farms. In New Brunswick the two-plough or 
small size tractor was the most common in use but the number of farmers who 
intend to buy a medium size tractor was larger than those who wanted a small 
one. In Ontario the two-plough or small tractor was the most common size in 
use and also most in demand. The predominance of the small tractor in New 
Brunswick and Ontario is partly explained by the fact that the tractor is no 
longer used exclusively for ploughing and discing as was the case several years 
ago but it is used for all kinds of work; row crop cultivation, mowing hay, 
hauling on roadways and stationary work. For such a diversity of operation 
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requiring only a limited amount of power there would be, in many instances, 
an unnecessary loss of power if a large and heavy tractor was used. Therefore, 
on large farms two small or medium size tractors are often more suitable than 
one large machine. 

The four-wheel tractor on rubber was found to be the most common type 
in use on farms. As to the tractors needed, the four wheel tractor on rubber 
is also the predominant type desired. The row crop tractor on rubber in use on 
farms ranks second. The proportion of farmers who intend to buy a row crop 
tractor instead of a four wheel tractor is increasing, particularly in Ontario. 


Tillage Implements.—The walking plow is found on most farms, even 
on farms with tractors. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the disc harrow 
and the spring tooth harrow were found in larger numbers than the field culti- 
vator on wheels but the percentage of farmers who wanted to buy a field 
cultivator is increasing. ‘The single disc harrow is by far the most common 
type of disc harrow in use on farms but a larger percentage of farmers intended 
to buy a tandem dise harrow. In Ontario, while thé disc harrow was found 
on a larger number of farms than the field cultivator, the percentage of farmers 
who wanted to buy a field cultivator was about the same as those who wanted 
to buy a disc harrow. The number of farms reported using the single disc 
harrow was approximately the same as those using the tandem disc harrow, 


Estimatep Totau Lire or VARIoUuS FARM MacuINneEs IN Nova Scotia, New BRUNSWICK AND ONTARIO 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick Ontario 
Machines Average Average Average 
total life total life total life 
years years years 
SE TREC Se Oe cote ely 2 So sate Re ee ee A SO 12-8 14-7 14-5 
Walking plougtitel Gane 0. io. a5 Alves ta ai a Se eae eee 20-8 20-0 23-1 
TATED OUST Ok be ey he, a oe AN oy ee ge 24-6 ep ye) 24-5 
FELASA MOLOUE LON Rat irene! vate fi d-n.e hae hatin cee ate ok eae ace eee 15-0 13-9 16-2 
DDESG APO We hit & os cik.= capo SAG hci Peet Aen a 21-0 25-3 29-7 
Orit POOlH MAT EOWi) cia ci cis vec ians, celine hs cle hed ene eae ee 22-3 1SeZ ed li 
BOLERO LOOULY PSPTO Wee cece etic cue ic dee bc eck geet lee ech eaaeen ted 23-7 29-7 28-8 
ial van ti Atar: hey hi, ll Oe ae Peas cratetadels tek OUR a ae 12-4 19-3 23-1 
PRET WEOKOR: GULELV A GOT: 2) ness; esas 4 eal ee Pat etre oe en 19-9 22-1 20-1 
TROLOEM MT OM ee ei eck deer! hie ove SEMEL oon oe earner 20+2 28-7 34:3 
RaPAOcC TL Oath A 05 ee eae Ne. |. ce eid Bae SOR eee ire cee 31-7 29-3 30-1 
CVORIMTOTLUL LOLEIIZOT: «nce as os < et A eins see RL 26-9 O52 22-6 
Corn planter eee. Boies So i ER sree alike, Scat te ree 23-9 
EGOLALO;DIATILONS Ube. 4, A 4 GE... tot lhe ee a eee 212 25-1 20-9 
LO WON RF orice imteenls ats tc Lek aniey Easel arc Gk MR Tah anette ein ater 21-5 24-4 23-0 
DRT E ee Aan oak (eee ee ate. dire ani Rent en ee ee 23-3 24-8 24-8 
MOG Gety ey a Ltn oh At ae ee ee oo ea ee 25-9 32-9 28-5 
Grete ts Aen A ee SRR A PDR EP A Ce EMER GRE UUMy LS 21-4 26-0 27-7 
CEBU CUGLOLIe os esos ieee a Ae ee ee ee ee 24-4 28-9 26-5 
Womibines iri) yo. orks degidhe Dae ok Meda Sake. AL eee I ee ce ee ee eee 11-1 
(EUPOSTON sel ie 2, hei thud) Ou nie Ol. Wieet een a ene 25-1 30-3 27°5 
Carmi binder 22.058 ik es Be he es le a ae te 24-7 
Silochillerc uns Ap aie ores ateh iy Ae teele Glen eae oe 23-6 28-3 21-8 
POtSto CGS OF iicih sobs: ares ERE Oe ae a, Cee ee 21-9 22-8 23-8 
POURS BYACOL ete ins ian fa te tee tis neat one ae ee es ae 20-4 19-1 20-7 
CTA OPIOL er tie The de ew De ER Uae 23-9 29-6 19-5 
Carat ClOanGt: aes oe iW sels yah 2a one 37-7 35-6 39-0 
Manureieproader: (eset fe ae a ae CO ee 21-4 23-5 21°75 
Hertalizeriapresger io gio lh a oak ss Sed Be eee 21-6 19-9 17-3 
PORAUO SDL AY Oe Mev th elec kasscs Sr Lidine AORN aca aes Sel te 20-0 25-4 17-9 
FE OUALO CUSCOE Vit Se ne tc cae, Bee ah het ee ee 16-6 Tk! FS ol ak RS FP oe 
Orehard epraner ees tere... oo eed Tete), eee 12-4 16-2 17-6 
dh at eee Pater PRE Ee CT NEMO MIE MES Te fo 9-2 10-6 14-1 
CLL gla Bi. Lh 12 pet a MR eK ARMM ANP UE ES 26 oe a on Be 13-7 14-6 
Wason and darenicart citi 200. ci ee eee 28-4 21-0 28-9 
APR ler Saas ati Me 4 oii ee te i ea Ode ally el aa 11-3 14-0 16-0 
PRAT ane Rereade ike casei Ge aitcre lle ae wah <eeed ee ee Py AGN | 24-4 ' 29-3 
COPOtity BEDAT ATOR, ce foU ss. wie putes SMU OS Pe es 19-7 19-8 19-0 
Milking imaphings ios aoc 4 aby ie ey eecid We e 14-9 16-1 16-8 
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but there was a larger percentage of farmers who wanted the latter. No doubt 
the tandem type will gain in favour with a more general use of tractors. While 
the number of spring tooth harrows was not recorded it is widely used on 
Ontario farms. 

Seeding Equipment.—The grain drill with fertilizer distributor was found 
in greater numbers than the plain grain drill in Nova Scotia and the percentage 
of farmers who wanted to buy a combined grain drill and fertilizer distributor 
was much higher than those who wanted a plain grain drill. In New Brunswick 
the two types of grain drill wanted were about the same in number as those 
already in use. In Ontario there were twice as many plain grain drills as 
combined grain drills in use but the number of combined grain drills wanted 
was larger than the plain type. 

Harvesting Equipment.—Besides standard equipment for haying such 
as a mower and rake which are found on most farms, hay loaders and tedders 
are now found on a fairly large number of farms in all provinces. In general, 
farmers wanted to buy more of these implements. 

In Ontario the grain combine was wanted in fairly large numbers. 

Silo fillers and ensilage cutters were not found in large numbers on Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick farms but a large percentage of farmers intended to 
buy silo fillers particularly in New Brunswick. | 

Conclusions.—Farm machinery will be in great demand during the next 
few years. This is due to the fact that during the war years the need for new 
machinery could not be satisfied, and worn out machinery could not be replaced 
because of an insufficient supply of new equipment. The data secured in this 
survey show that, for the five-year period 1945-1949, the total number of all 
kinds of machines wanted, amounted to 25 per cent of all machines on farms in 
Nova Scotia, 22 per cent in New Brunswick, and 12 per cent in Ontario. 





CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA, 1944 
J. E. O’MearA 


Thirty years ago there were 91 credit unions in Canada with 23,000 
members and $2 million in assets. All of these were concentrated in the 
province of Quebec. In 1944, credit unions were in operation in every province 
and had a membership of nearly half a million with assets of over $92 million. 
This progress has been steady throughout the years and 1944 was no exception. 

Due to unavoidable delay in receipt of data, information on this subject 
was not included in the annual report on co-operation in Canada for the year 
1944. At the time of publication of this latter report it was announced that a 
supplementary report on credit unions would be issued. 

Total number of credit unions in Canada in 1944 was 2,006, an increase 
of 12 per cent over 1943 (see table). Membership increased by 27 per cent and 
actual loans granted during 1944 increased by 125 per cent. Assets, shares 
and deposits also increased but not nearly to the extent that loans did. It is 
evident that credit unions are keeping their funds in circulation and the credit 
unions are thus fulfilling their function as providers of funds for “ provident 
and productive purposes.” Credit unions made available credit to the extent of 
$36 million to nearly 500,000 Canadians in 1944. Greatest increase in loans 
eranted was made by the “Caisses Populaires” in Quebec, followed by Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in that order. Every province participated in the 
general increase. 

Nationally, no change was noted in the average share investment per 
member which remained at $27. Average equity per member in assets increased 
from $185 in 1943 to $193 in 1944. 

1945 Developments.—Other than minor amendments to provincial acts 
there were no significant changes in credit union legislation during 1945. Most 
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important development during the past year was the establishment of a Cana- 
dian Federation of Credit Unions in November. This Federation, at the 
moment, consists of representatives of each provincial league. New Brunswick 
and Quebec have two representatives each. At the first meeting which was 
held at Winnipeg, Manitoba. in November, a president, vice-president and 
secretary were elected and each province named its representative to the 
federation. 

In May of this year it is expected that Canada will be elected to a vice- 
presidential seat on the national board of directors of the Credit Union National 
Association. Following this a Canadian office is to be opened for the co- 
ordination of credit union efforts in Canada. The Canadian Federation, through 
this office, will then be the national headquarters of all credit unions in 
Canada. 

Part II of the Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives recom- 
mended the continuance of tax exemption on the income of credit unions. 
It was also recommended: “ that Section 4 (q) of the Income War Tax Act 
be amended to make it clear— 

(a) that it includes federations whose membership may comprise other 
credit unions, co-operative associations, parishes, school districts and 
other similar bodies. 

(b) that organizations excepted thereunder must derive their revenues 
primarily from loans made to members.” 


CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY BY PROVINCES FoR 1944 FINANCIAL YEAR 


Loans 





Loans 
: granted 
Province Hae Members Assets Shares Deposit in last granted 
nions financial , since 
year inception 
No No $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward 
RECA te MR Po Pea oee 50 6, 880 334, 757 234, 207 84,317 197, 657 831,497 
Nova Scotia......... 213 31,796 | 2,026,798 1,532, 987 58,325 1,321, 283 8,041,194 
New Brunswick...... 138 27,558 1,744, 262 1,596, 680 59,995 | 1,265,986 4,482,131 
Quebec— 
Desjardins!........ 852 300,183 | 77,874, 334 4,309,959 | 71,218,798 | 25,000,000 | 170,683,803 
CIE OF aie Ae eke o 4 | 10 2,200 327,151 85,577 78, 482 176, 505 614.928 
CEREALTIO cuccay aa: 220 44,840 | 4,998, 583 2,042,471 2,445,575 3,466,481 19, 986, 384 
Manitoba............ 93 13, 841 901, 933 345, 540 498,040 893,473 2,028, 258 
Saskatchewan....... 163 21,088 2,445, 555 1,301, 684 1,006, 572 1,635,995 3,571, 645 
Pa Rete ge ee ee 149 14, 790 972, 484 711, 2382 203, 082 1,113, 653 2,559, 244 
British Columbia... . 118 15, 665 948, 583 851, 639 41,537 1,038, 896 2,071, 580 
Canada 1944.....} 2,006 474,841 | 92,574,440 | 13,011.976 | 75,694,723 | 36,109,929 | 214,870, 664 
Canada 19438..... 1,780 | 374,069 | 69,219,654 | 10,057,890 | 55,522,985 | 16,946,292 | 154,997,037 
1In the Quebec Desjardins figures assets of $14,258,196 in caisses regionales not included. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The present unfavourable world food supply position is the result of 
drought, lack of fertilizer and dislocations of war. Many countries formerly 
on a wheat export basis now require imports. Larger shipments of wheat are 
required by many countries which import regularly. In addition, surplus 
stocks in Australia and Argentina are low. 

This serious situation has received world recognition and action is being 
taken to make available additional quantities of food for famine stricken 
nations. Canada too has adopted a positive program to increase shipments 
of wheat and other grains. 

A reduction in the supply of wheat available to millers and distillers may 
provide as much as 2-5 million bushels of wheat for export during the next 
six months. <A reduction of inventories of dealers and consumers will provide 
additional quantities for shipment without seriously disturbing the supply of 
flour available to the Canadian people. In order to encourage immediate 
delivery of farm stored wheat, cash settlement may be taken in 1946, 1947 
or 1948, such income to be reported in the year received for income tax 
purposes. 

Rail priorities have been granted for the movement of export wheat and 
steps have been taken to secure additional railway cars which can be made 
available to speed up the loading of vessels in port. 

In addition, the people of Canada are urged to reduce food waste to a 
minimum and, wherever possible, establish home gardens to add to the total 
food supply. Successful food conservation will result in even greater 
quantities of wheat being available for export during the present crisis. 


Food Agreements.—The export demand for certain agricultural products 
was clarified for the next three years, at least, when the Minister of Agriculture 
announced the results of negotiations with the British Ministry of Food. During 
this period, the United Kingdom requires the maximum quantity of meat which 
Canada can supply. Heavy shipments of egg and milk products are also 
required. This continued strong demand prevails at prices equal to or higher 
than those effective during the past year. 

The British Ministry of Food will accept delivery of all the bacon and ham 
which Canada can provide in 1946, 1947 and 1948. It was agreed that the 
present contract for the calendar year 1946 should be extended to cover the 
import of a minimum of 350 million pounds into the United Kingdom in 
1947 and 400 million pounds in 1948. Further negotiations are planned to 
provide for 1949. The price of Grade A Wiltshires was increased from $22.50 
per 100 pounds f.o.b. seaboard to $25.00 per 100 pounds, same basis, to be 
effective from April 1, 1946, to December 31, 1947. Prices for later agree- 
ments are to be established but, in 1948, it will not be less than for the 
1944-45 agreement. The United Kingdom will accept delivery of all the hog 
casings for use in sausage manufacture which Canada can supply up to 1948. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Wholesale Prices 1926=100 


All com-| Farm Field | Animal 
modities| products| products} products 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 
65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 
70-4 77-9 76°9 79°5 
84-3 89°8 88-8 91-4 
114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 
127-4 132-6 132-0 136-6 
134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 
155-9 160-6 166°5 150°8 
110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 
97°3 88-0 81-4 99-0 
98-0 81:5 73°3 95-1 
99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 
102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 
96°4 100-7 92-6 114-3 
95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 
86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 
72:1 56-3 43-6 77-6 
66:7 48-4 41-1 60-7 
67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 
71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 
72-1 63-5 57-3 74:0 
74:6 69-4 65-8 1D°3 
84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 
78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 
75:4 64:3 54°2 81-2 
82-9 67:1 56-0 85-8 
89-9 71-2 56-5 95-9 
95-6 82°5 66-5 109-2 
99-9 95-9 81-5 120-0 
102-5 102-9 91-8 121-3 
103-1 105-4 94-8 123-0 
102-8 104-4 93-5 122-7 
102-9 104-6 93-8 122-7 
103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 
103-4 105-3 94-0 124-2 
103-0 104-6 94°8 121-1 
103-2 105-7 95-8 122-4 
104-0 107-8 99-2 122-3 
103-4 105-8 96-4 121-4 
102-7 103-5 94-0 119-5 
102-9 105-6 94-1 124-8 
103-1 106-1 94-5 125-5 
103°3 106:3 94-9 125-4 
104-0 106-5 95-4 125-0 
104-6 107-0 95-9 125-6 
104-9 107-0 95-9 125-7 


Cost of Living 


Commodities and 
Services used by 


Produc- 
tion 


Physical 


volume of 
business 
9 


eeeeeescece 


Farmers, 
1935-39 = 100 
Eight Eleven 
Factors | Factors 
(7) (8) 
126-9 133-2 
118-7 128-7 
122-5 132-6 
124-3 131-8 
120-6 129-3 
120-9 130-1 
119-4 128-2 
118-4 127-5 
105-7 116-3 
91-8 100-8 
88-7 93-4 
88-4 90-0 
96-8 96-0 
95-6 96-0 
98-4 98-0 
108-5 105-4 
101-1 101-5 
96-1 99-1 
102-3 105-7 
108-2 114-1 
119-7 128-0 
122-4 136-0 
125-7 138-8 
125-5 141-2 
125-3 137-4 
125-5 142-0 
125-7 144-2 
125-9 140-4 
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1935-39 = 100 
Urban Farm 
Living Living 
Costs Costs 

(5) (6) 

79-7 79-6 
80-0 82-0 
81-6 86:3 
88-3 93-6 
104-5 1|1-6 
118-3 131-4 
130-0 143-0 
150-5 170-7 
132-5 139-5 
121°3 127-5 
121-7 127-9 
119-5 125-1 
120-6 123-6 
121-8 120-9 
119-9 119-5 
120°5 118-3 
121-7 117-4 
120-8 113-7 
109-1 103-7 

99-0 97-7 

94-4 95-7 

95-7 97-8 

96-2 97-9 
98-1 98-3 
101-2 102-9 
102-2 102-0 
101-5 99-5 
105-6 108-6 
111-7 114-2 
117-0 119-2 
118-4 121-7 
118-9 122-8 
119-5 123-2 
119-0 122-8 
118-6 
118-7 
118-7 123-0 
119-0 
119-6 
120-3 
120-5 123-7 
119-9 
119-7 
119-9 
120-1 
119-9 124-6 
119-9 
120-1 


. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1937, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 

. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 

. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building ma- 


terials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 


. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 
in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics November, 1932. 
index numbers for 1948, subject to revision. 
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The present agreements covering the shipment of mutton, lamb and beef 
expire December 31, 1946. Further negotiations are to be undertaken to 
consider the extension of these agreements to cover supplies for 1947. Canada 
has been requested to increase the export of meat in carcass form which is 
suitable for the production of sausage. Offals and tongues will be required 
and will be the subject of further negotiations. 

The present cheese contract, providing for the shipment of 125 million 
pounds per year, has been extended from March 31, 1947 to March 31, 1949. 
The present price is to be effective until March 31, 1948. Prices for the 
following year are to be established at a later date. An agreement is to be 
completed providing for the shipment of 600,000 cases annually of evaporated 
milk, at current basic prices for the two seasons ending March 31, 1947 and 
1948. The United Kingdom agreed to purchase 3,000 tons of roller dried 
skim milk powder from the 1946 production. 

The current contract for shell and dried eggs is to be extended from 
December 31, 1946 to December 31, 1947. During 1947, 1,750,000 cases of 
shell eggs and 5,000 tons of dried eggs are to be shipped, at the current basic 
prices for shell eggs. Owing to the difficulties in handling shell eggs in the 
United Kingdom during summer months Canada has been requested to 
cease shipments by May 1 each year and divert the summer surplus to the 
production of frozen melange and sugar dried eggs. By the autumn of 1946 
the United Kingdom will provide Canada with an indication of her egg 
requirements for 1948. 


Financial Agreements.—Canada agreed to provide the United Kingdom 
with a credit of 1-25 billion dollars repayable from 1951 over a period of 50 
years and carrying interest at 2 per cent. In addition, the interest free loan 
granted to the United Kingdom in 1942 will be continued until 1951 and 
indebtedness in the amount of 425 million dollars resulting from the Common- 
wealth Air Training plan has been cancelled. 

The additional credit the United Kingdom has received in Canada will 
enable her to overcome temporary financial difficulties in purchasing food and 
other supplies from Canada. A most favoured nation clause with respect to 
imports and exchange controls was included in the agreement. 


Price Controls.—As a first step toward removal of price controls, price 
ceilings were suspended on February 1, 1946 from approximately 300 non-staple 
articles which are considered to be in sufficient supply so that unreasonable 
price increases will not result. It was emphasized that price controls on 
these goods were suspended and would be resumed if widespread and great 
increases should occur. 

Price ceilings on certain non-essential imported commodities have been 
relaxed in an effort to encourage the two-way flow of foreign trade. This 
exchange of goods is necessary if permanent export markets are to be 
re-established in many countries to which Canada is now providing financial 
assistance. 

At the same time it was announced that wage and salary controls were 
modified. These changes are not considered a threat to stability if they are 
used in a reasonable and responsible manner. 


Business Activity.—A further decline of operations in a number of industries 
engaged mainly in war production and the shortage of materials contributed 
to lowering the level of production. This movement is reflected in the index 
of physical volume of production which dropped from 194-5 in January to 
181-2 in February. In February, 1945, when Canadian industry was heavily 
engaged in war production, the index was 216-7. 
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The upward movement of the general wholesale price index continued. 
In February it was 104-6 which is the highest for that month since 1925. The 
February price index for farm products, both field and animal was the 
highest in 20 years. The index for field products was 95-9 which is an increase 
of 2-1 points over February, 1945. The animal products index rose from 122-7 
in February, 1945 to 125-6 in the corresponding month of 1946. 

The cost of living index remained relatively stable, easing off from 120-1 
in December, 1945, to 119-9 in January, 1946. Decreases in the cost of eggs, 
oranges and lemons in February were offset by increases in costs of men’s 
wear, furniture, furnishings and dishes. 


LAND SETTLEMENT POSSIBILITIES IN EASTERN CANADA 
G. P. BoucHER 


An intensified interest in land settlement has been manifest since the end 
of the war. Farmers living on sub-marginal lands, farmers’ sons, returned 
soldiers interested in agriculture, and city workers facing the possibilities of 
losing continuous employment are all interested in the possibilities of land 
settlement. 

These possibilities can be exaggerated and have led to a great deal of 
controversy in the past. This brief article does not purport to settle any 
argument. It only sets out a few problems such as the potential acreage 
of agricultural land open to settlement and the problems the individual settler 
faces in Eastern Canada. 


New Brunswick.—The area of potential farm land in the Maritime 
Provinces is relatively small.1 New Brunswick offers the greatest possibilities 
with an estimate of 1,336,000 acres, although much of this acreage cannot be 
expected to become very good farm land. The major portion is located in 
the five northern counties of Madawaska, Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumber- 
land and Kent. 

The main limiting factor of agricultural expansion in this province has 
always been the productivity of the soil. A large development of the dairy 
industry and live stock production for exports abroad or to other provinces 
is impossible in many sections due to the difficulties of securing good pasture 
and high yields of legume hay and silage crops. 

Studies of crops in Eastern Canada? have shown that the average yield 
of oats, barley, clover hay and timothy hay were generally much lower on 
the Fredericton (and Nappan, Nova Scotia) Experimental Farms than on 
other Experimental Farms in Eastern Canada. On the other hand, the 
Fredericton Farm had the highest average yield of potatoes of all farms, next 
to the Charlottetown Experimental Farm. Soil and climatic conditions favour 
the growing of potatoes and New Brunswick has long been known as a large 
producer of good quality potatoes. 

New Brunswick depends as much on forestry as on agriculture for its 
revenues. Approximately 80 per cent of its area is in forests and, during years 
of relative prosperity, the value of “gross” production of its forests surpasses 
that of its agriculture, while the reverse holds true in years of depression. 

Although most agricultural enterprises, with the possible exception of 
potato production, were not very profitable, the severe unemployment situation 
of the thirties led the Provincial Government to undertake a vigorous policy 
of land settlement. To assist this government in planning its policies, a study 
of land settlement was conducted by the Economics Division of the Dominion 


1 Hurd, Burton W—‘‘Postwar agricultural settlem ossibilities i adia’’— 
Farm Hecnomes Vol XXVIE ioe Tan ment possibilities in Canada’”—Journal of 
2 Hopkins, H. S., Armstrong, J. M., and Mitchell, H. D—“Cost of Producing i 
Eastern Canada.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 168, New Series, rook si 
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Department of Agriculture in the summer of 1939.1 This study was made 
in the counties of Madawaska, Restigouche, and Gloucester. 


As part of this study, 43 records were obtained from farmers who had 
been established for a period varying from 20 to 100 years in areas adjacent 
to those newly taken up by settlement. The purpose was to obtain information 
which would facilitate the appraisal of agricultural possibilities in the light 
of past experience. It must be borne in mind, however, that 1939 was not 
a very successful year for the farmers of Northern New Brunswick. 


Subsistence farming, supplemented by other employment, mostly lumbering, 
is typical of the region and had proved to be a sound system. With the 
economic depression setting in, many farmers, and their sons were quite willing 
to acquire new land close to their present farms. It is quite possible, however, 
that if more time had previously been devoted to land improvement, a greater 
income could have been obtained from the farms during the years of depression. 


In 1939, the average size of the 43 farms studied was 89-3 acres of which 
46:7 acres had been improved. The average investment in land, buildings, 
equipment, and livestock was $1,769. The cash receipts for the year 1938-39 
were $226 and the cash expenses for the same year were $178. Only 15 farmers 
reported a cash income of more than $150 and 19 reported a minus income of 
$250 or less. Nevertheless, they had not incurred very high indebtedness. 
Only 15 of them reported mortgage indebtedness. This ranged from $100 
to $900. Other debts ranging from $50 to $300 were reported by only six 
farmers. This would suggest that most of them had been able to accumulate 
some savings before the depression. 


The problem would appear to be one of proper balance farming and other 
employment. It is suggested that with better organization and management, 
both on a regional and on an individual basis, some success could be obtained. 
This success will ‘also depend materially on the profitableness of agriculture 
in general, in the areas open or to be opened to land settlement. ‘This is a 
difficult problem to solve due to the difficulty of finding types of farming 
better adapted to soil and climatic conditions and new agricultural developments 
or possibilities. 


Quebec.—Estimates of the area of potential agricultural land in the 
province of Quebec have been numerous and show wide variations. The 
difficulty of arriving at a reliable estimate is due mostly to the inadequacy 
of soil and aerial surveys in the northern part of the province. The largest 
estimates should certainly be scaled down since they allot too large an acreage 
to areas in which climatic conditions would probably militate against successful 
farming. A recent estimate divides the area of potential farm lands as follows: 


er AT ONCE SV OEY ee rele tee eee fhe eS sae ois elt eS kla aleaela 6 Dies he edhern 1,000,000 acres 
Mt TAME TREL GAOT TC VETTES etl oie siccie 2) are Sots, lode sine Cbs sats Wie eiele «and eles wleione 1,000,000 “ 
CMe SIOrran cer! ) Darts) 2G Mite Hew acdls dla kW His Klages lo lawiala Saisie obs Bela ble auld 6,000,000 “ 
Ree een D ERTL LOT AT) L1G ck Wile) fase tarts wie ah hie nada 9) esis Pale slog s oisieilere niche d a diewa ates 'e & 1,500,000 “ 
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These figures seem reasonable but it is possible that reconnaissance soil 
surveys would prove them to be too high for the unorganized parts of Abitibi. 
Moreover, available meteorological data seem to suggest that a relatively large 
part of this area could not be put to agricultural use. A decrease of about 
2,000,000 acres in these figures might be accepted as fair although lack of 
precise information does not warrant reaching too definite conclusions on the 
matter. 





1 Gosselin, A., and Boucher, G. P.—‘Settlement Problems in New Brunswick.” Dominion 


Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 51, December 1944. | 
2 Minville, Esdras— ‘La colonisation dans Québec.” L’Actualité Economique, May 1942. 
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An estimate of 7,500,000 acres for the province should be both conservative 
and reliable and could be used to determine settlement policies. The coloni- 
zation authorities, in the province of Quebec, favour the 100-acre farm. Conse- 
quently, it may be assumed that at least 75,000 new farms could be established. 

An average of ten municipalities have been created each year during the 
last twenty years. Each Quebec municipality contains an average of 138 
farms.1 So, if all new communities have the same approximate number of 
farms, all possible agricultural land will be taken up by settlement within 
about 50 years. 

However, this is only one probability. Other factors will affect the 
rapidity of land settlement and improvement. Some of these are industrial 
development, the development of new agricultural techniques and methods, 
the adoption of more modern methods of land improvement, the employment 
situation and the development of our economy as a whole. 

The need for an energetic and long-range land settlement policy is well 
realized in Quebec. Numerous associations as well as university departments 
and private citizens give serious thought to the subject and impart their 
suggestions and knowledge to the provincial Department of Colonization. 
As an example, in 1945, the Minister of Colonization authorized the creation 
of a study committee whose purpose was to gather information and offer 
suggestions to the minister in connection with the proposed enactment of a 
law “to organize colonization according to progressive and rational methods.” 
The committee’s suggestions were incorporated in the Quebec laws on land 
settlement. 

The following are six of the main recommendations: 


(a) The establishment, before the arrival of settlers, of a drainage system, 
and a community plan including roads, schools, and church. 

(b) The division of an area into farms and the determination of the 
types of farming. 

(c) The building of roads, before the arrival of settlers. 

(d) A rapid improvement of the land, by a labour syndicate made up of 
prospective settlers. A fair proportion of the lots should be improved, 
and buildings, tools, and enough productive materials should be 
supplied to enable the settlers to start farming soon after their arrival. 

(e) Sale of the land at cost price and easy payment facilities. 

(f) Technical advice and supervision of the settler’s work, during the 
period of payment. . 


The adoption of these proposals should contribute to a rapid opening up of 
new territories, and afford the new settlers greater opportunities of making 
a success of their enterprises. 

It might also entail a great saving of expenditures. There have been 
too many cases of lots which have had to be completely abandoned. Numerous 
others have had more than one oceupant before they could be operated as a 
going concern. ‘The reports of the Minister of Colonization reveal some 
interesting figures in this respect. From 1910 to 1940, 7,128,043 acres of land 
were sold or granted, and of that acreage 3,782,941 acres that is over fifty 
per cent, were abandoned or had to be reallotted to other settlers. In some 
cases, the lots were unfit for cultivation, and in others the settlers did not have 
the will, the ability, or the financial means to make a success of settlement. 


This situation was not caused by lack of financial assistance. Prior to 1923, 
land settlement was promoted in various ways such as, the sale of lots at low 
prices and on easy terms, grants for road building, distribution of seeds, building 
of schools and chapels. Since 1923, direct assistance has been given to the 


1 Calculation based on preliminary figures. 1941 Dominion Census. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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settlers themselves through various schemes. The basic idea of these schemes 
was to assist the settlers with means of subsistence, during the first few years 
after their acquisition of a lot. 

The best-known of these schemes are: the land clearing and first ploughing 
premiums, the Gordon Land Settlement Scheme (Dominion-Provincial), the 
Vautrin Colonization Plan, the Provincial Plan and the Rogers-Auger Plan.1 

To obtain information on settlement problems, and to find out the degree 
of progress made by the settlers, the Economics Division conducted a survey of 
land settlement, in the counties of Abitibi and Temiscamingue, in the summer 
of 19387. Records were obtained from 142 new and 54 old settlers. Amongst the 
latter, 23 had settled prior to the introduction of land clearing premiums in 1923 
and 31 had settled after that date. Many of the earlier settlers were farmers, 
who had disposed of their farms in older sections of the province. They had 
adequate resources when they acquired their new lots. 

It is interesting to note that governmental assistance to the settlers estab- 
lished after 1928 was $671 per farm from the date of establishment, whereas it 
was only $137 per farm for those established before 1928. To ascertain the 
settlers’ progress, an analysis was made of the sources of cash income and cash 
expenditures, the investment and indebtedness situation. 

Cash income derived from the sales of farm products, wood, and labour off 
farm brought a yearly average of $181 per farm in the new settlements and $433 
per farm in the old ones. Labour off farm contributed $93 to this income on the 
new lots and farm products contributed $348 on the old ones. 

An average cash farm expenditure of $123 for the year 1936-37, in the new 
settlements, and $360 in the old settlements, was reported. Cash living expendi- 
tures were $292 per farm per year, on the new farms, and $343 on the old ones. 

Investment in buildings and fences, farm equipment, livestock, and house- 
hold equipment amounted to $922 per farm, in the new settlements, for the year 
1937. In the old settlements, it amounted to $4,849. 

Of the 142 settlers interviewed in the new settlements, 111 reported debts 
averaging $178 per farm in 1937. In the old ones, 37 of the 54 farmers inter- 
viewed reported debts, averaging $764 per farm. In the latter case, as much as 
$588 per farm was owed on the land. 

Some progress has been made. When the older established settlers arrived 
on their new farms, they had assets averaging $2,442. Although they paid an 
average of $1,435 for those farms, by 1937, they had been able to build up an 
investment in buildings, livestock, farm and household equipment, averaging 
$4,849. 


Ontario.—In the province of Ontario the largest areas of unimproved arable 
lands are in the clay belts of the Cochrane and Timiskaming regions. Some 
small blocks can also be found in the Rainy River, Thunder Bay, and Dryden 
districts. Altogether, Northern Ontario has a total of 4,450,000 acres of land 
suitable for agriculture. Since most farms in this area are of 160 acres 1t can 
be estimated that about 28,000 farmers could be established. According to the 
1941 Dominion Census there were already 12,000 occupied farms in this region. 
Therefore, an additional 16,000 settlers could be established. \ 

The history of land settlement in Ontario has not been one of continuous 
success. For the 25-year period 1912-37, a total of 24,996 lots or 64-7 per cent 
of those sold or granted, were abandoned or reallotted. On an acreage basis, 
this means about 3,000,000 acres or 72 per cent of the acreage granted. In some 
cases, the land was unfit for cultivation. In other cases, the settlers could not 
or would not perform their settlement duties. 





1 For a review of these and other plans, see: Gosselin, A., and Boucher, G. Ee eeee rebe 
Problems in Northwestern Quebec and Northeastern Ontario.” Dominion Department 0 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 49, February, 1944; and Reports of the Minister of Coloniza- 
tion for the Province of Quebec, 1923 to 1945. 
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Ontario settlers have benefited by the Relief Land Settlement Scheme, better 
known as the Gordon Scheme.! This plan was initiated in 1932 and expired in 
March, 1936. During this period, 600 settlers were established. By March, 
1938, 201 families had abandoned their lots and this movement continued after 
the outbreak of war in 1989. 

The province of Ontario has always favoured loans instead of direct financial 
help to individual settlers. The Settlers’ Loan Act of 1916 made provision for 
loans up to $500. These could be obtained from the Northern Development 
Board. Long-term loans for the erection of buildings, the management and 
refinancing of the farm enterprise could be obtained by farmers having at least 
35 acres of land under cultivation. These loans were granted by the Agricultural 
Development Board. On March 31, 1936, the Northern Development Board 
abandoned its loan granting policy and the Agricultural Development Board 
ceased making loans to settlers and farmers. Ontario farmers, however, can 
still obtain loans from the Dominion Farm Loan Board. 

As an aid in appraising the economic possibilities of land settlement in 
Northern Ontario, a study was conducted by the Economics Division, in the 
summer of 1937. Information was obtained from 91 settlers. Of these, 54 were 
established in old settlements and the remaining 37 in new settlements. Most 
of those in the older settlements were farmers who had come from older sections 
of Ontario and Quebec. They had bought lots which had previously been 
occupied by one or more settlers. They brought substantial resources along 
with them but had to pay quite high prices for their lots. On the other hand, 
many of the new settlers arrived with very little financial resources and most 
of them had been on direct relief in urban centres. 

The main sources of income were labour off farm, sales of wood, and farm 
products. Labour off farm and sales of wood brought in an average of $43 per 
farm per year, in the new settlements, and $128 per farm per year in the old 
settlements, for the three-year period 1935-37. 

Sales of farm products accounted for an average income of $51 in the new 
settlements, and $560 in the old settlements, for the year 1936-37. In the latter, 
dairy products contributed a farm average of $338 or 60:4 per cent of total 
income. 

Cash farm expenditures averaged $89 per farm per year on the new farms 
and $280 on the old farms. Cash living expenditures averaged $242 per farm 
per year on the new farms and $330 on the old ones. A smailer revenue and a 
smaller number of people per family accounted for the smaller living expenditures 
on the new farms. 

The inventory value of farm buildings and fences, farm equipment, live- 
stock, and household equipment averaged $935 per farm in the new settlements 
and $3,860 per farm in the old ones, for the year 1937. In both cases, buildings 
and equipment contributed the major portion of this value. 

In the new settlements, 33 out of 37 settlers interviewed reported debts. 
These averaged $199 per farm reporting. Of this amount $164 were due on the 
land itself. In the old settlements, 42 of the 54 settlers visited reported debts. 
These averaged $937 per farm reporting with $782 being owed for the land. 

The purchase price of the farms had averaged $207 and $2,171 per farm 
in the new and old settlements respectively. When this is compared with the 
1937 indebtedness situation and the value of the settlers’ investment in real 
estate, livestock and equipment, it can be inferred that some progress had been 
made, 


Conclusion.—Although there are still relatively large areas open to land 
settlement in Eastern Canada, a more systematic approach to the whole problem 
must be adopted, if success is to be attained. 

1¥For a brief study of land settlement policies in Ontario see: Gosselin, A., and Boucher, 
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Information on climatic and soil conditions, and on economic possibilities 
must be secured. The lack of information on climate and its variations does 
not permit the adoption of a sound long-term policy. The only remedy would 
be the opening of meteorological stations scattered throughout the whole 
accessible area not yet taken up by settlement. 


Surveys should be completed or initiated with a view to determining which 
lands should remain in forests and which might be cultivated. These surveys 
should not be confined to a study of the structure, texture, and chemical 
components of the soil. They should also appraise the economic productivity 
of the land. 

The settlers of to-day cannot be expected to start from scratch as did our 
pioneers of years ago. Some preliminary work must be done before their arrival. 
Community plans might be devised by land settlement authorities and should 
- comprise :— 


(a) The allotment of sites for the erection of schools, and other community 
buildings. 

(6) The completion of drainage and road systems. 

(c) The division of the area into farms of a reasonable size with provision 
for a possible increase in size after a period of 15 or 20 years. 

(d) The clearing of part of the land and the erection of houses so that 
the settlers could start farming soon after their arrival. If possible, 
land clearing should be done by the prospective settlers themselves. 


They should also be given an opportunity to contribute to the erection of the 
community buildings, such as schools and chapels, whether these be erected 
before or after their arrival. 

The use of modern methods of land clearing should be considered. As an 
instance, the substitution of mechanical power for animal power should result 
in a larger acreage being released for the production of food and feeds in a much 
shorter time. The cost to the government and to the individual settlers might 
be considerably lower. 

Lack of working capital may tend to force a settler out of farming. The 
majority of settlers interviewed by the Economics Division complained about 
the lack of capital when governmental assistance by way of grants or premiums 
was no longer obtainable. This was the most critical period. The farms still 
did not produce enough revenue to enable the settlers to carry on efficiently. 
Provision of a larger working capital would have enabled them to make the 
necessary improvements and buy more livestock and equipment. 

The problem of land settlement is a many-sided one. It is interwoven with 
the problems of land, population, agriculture, transportation, and economic 
development. It calls for a considerable amount of research work. Research 
should help in placing the problem in its proper perspective and should serve 
as a guide for future policies. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN CANADA 
C. C. SPENCE 
Studies in Land Settlement 


While the new settler of the woodland regions in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the interior of British Columbia does not have the same choice of virgin 
farm sites as had his predecessors, there is a compensating factor in that he can 
profit by the experience of his predecessors in adapting himself to the environ- 
ment and economy of the region. This experience has been systematically 
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studied and the results have been made known in a series of reports.1 In this 
article an attempt will be made to summarize a few of the more significant points 
pertinent to settlement problems in the woodland areas of to-day. 

This study of settlement in the woodland areas covers the experience of 
nearly 2,200 settlers located in the northeast, north central, and northwest 
parts of the presently settled areas of Saskatchewan; in the northeast, west, 
and the Peace River block of Alberta, and in the interior of British Columbia 
on the Prince George-Prince Rupert Railway line. While there are character- 
istics peculiar to local areas, in general there is a similarity in the climate, 
physical and economic conditions among the several areas, giving rise to like 
problems in the utilization of the resources and settlement. 

Problems of the Settler 

Transportation Facilities.—In settlement for agricultural purposes land is 
of first importance. With very few exceptions good land in the north does not 
occur in large compact blocks as on the prairies, but rather in small scattered 
areas interspersed with a high percentage of poor land. This creates problems 
in serving each and every partially isolated area with adequate transportation 
facilities and consequently the costs must be relatively high for bringing goods 
into the area and on taking its products outside to be marketed. The incidence 
of these relatively high transportation costs fall directly on the producer in the 
isolated area who must depend upon an outside market. This gives rise to the 
number one series of problems in all the more recently settled woodland areas in 
Western Canada, although the effect on each varies according to the stage 
development. 

Of the more recently settled woodland areas in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, about one-half are reached by a railway which puts the outer 
rim of settlement within fifteen miles of it. The other new settled areas are 
farther removed from railways. Some newly settled areas in northwestern 
Saskatchewan and in the Peace River country are as much as 50 miles from a 
railway; neither are they served by all-weather roads. While railways and 
all-weather roads considerably reduce the costs of getting goods into the area 
and products to be marketed out, they do not necessarily mean low-cost 
transportation. In some instances, for example the Peace River block, there 
is a long haul across undeveloped stretches of country; in other instances, for 
example north central Saskatchewan, the distance may not be so far, but the 
territory served is a narrow farming belt yielding only light traffic; while in 
other areas such as in the interior of British Columbia, there is not only a long 
haul over wide stretches of uninhabited, undeveloped country, but the areas 
within to be served are generally narrow belts of farm settlement broken 


_i Anderson, W. J—“A Study of Land Settlement in the Prince George-Smithers Area, 
British Columbia, 1944 and 1945.” Dominion Department of Agriculture (in co-operation with 
University of British Columbia). Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K—*A Study in Farming on Bushlands at Athabasca, 1945.” Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with University of Alberta). 
Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K:—“‘Farming on Bushlands at Debolt-Peace River, Alberta, 1945.” Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Economics Division (in co-operation with University of Alberta). 
Unpublished. 

Acton, B. K., and Spence, C. C—*“A Study of Pioneer Farming on the Fringe Areas of 
Alberta-Sengudo-Winfield Area.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division 
(in co-operation with University of Alberta). Unpublished. 

Acton, B.K.—“A Study of Pioneer Farming in the Fringe Areas of the Peace River, Alberta, 
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frequently by stretches of non-farming land. Of course, the costs of transporta- 
tion are shared with the traffic created by other industries in the new-settled 
regions, particularly lumbering. 





Competition of Other Areas.—The number two series of problems are 
those associated with the range of crops which can be grown and livestock 
products which can be produced economically within the areas in competition 
with those areas on the prairies and in the park belt producing the same kind 
of livestock and raising identical crops. Cattle can be raised more cheaply on 
the prairies where they can be grazed on the native grasses than in the sparsely 
grassed woodland areas. For grains the grey-wooded soils are less productive 
than are the black soils of the park belt. This gives an advantage to the 
parkland farmer whether raising grain for direct sale or through livestock. There 
appears to be a relative advantage in the production of legumes in the woodland 
areas. This has been a highly lucrative business in some areas. Many of the 
problems the new settler faces are common to all who have to adapt themselves 
to a new environment, to learn by trial and error what crops to grow and what 
animals to produce and how these should be husbanded. An experimental stage 
must be gone through, a stage which may prove both costly and discouraging to 
the pioneer who is likely to have been brought up in a different type of farming 
country. 





Isolation.—The third set of problems are those connected with the social life 
and well-being of the pioneer and his family. Appraised by our modern standards 
the life of the pioneer farm family in our woodland settlements is a hard one. 
Due to isolation and distance to outside centres, they are often deprived of 
medical services, educational facilities, and contact with other desirable social 
institutions. 


Lack of Capital.—The fourth set and possibly those which overshadow all 
other problems is associated with the characteristic lack of capital in a newly- 
settled woodland area. Capital is needed to develop the farms and the community 
and to cut short that long drawn out period of establishment which keeps the 
new settlers at near poverty level. 7 





Classes of Pioneer Farms 


In general these more recent woodland settlements have many common 
characteristics. Three different classes of farms are discernible in each area. 
First, there are the non-commercial farms. Such farms may be operated by part- 
time farmers who make part of their living from the farm and part from working 
for wages. The latter usually brings in more cash than does the farm business. 
Possibly throughout the years lumbering has been the greatest single source 
of employment. Others in this same class draw pensions or funds from other 
sources, and supplement the regular stipend by living on a farm and deriving 
part of their living from it. Usually on these non-commercial farms, there is 
only a small acreage under cultivation. The second class consists of those which 
might be described as small commercial farms, where the operator devotes almost 
full time to the farm business and earns only a small part of the gross income 
from sources off the farm. These farms are still in a pioneer stage of develop- 
ment. The third class comprises the commercial farms which have developed 
and grown beyond the pioneer stage. 

About one-sixth of the farms covered in the study are part-time farms, 
two-thirds small commercial, and one-sixth large commercial. It is within the 
second group—the small commercial—that one might look for the basis of 
determining a minimum size unit, minimum capital, crop and livestock enterprise 
programs under varying circumstances necessary to give an adequate Income In 
order to support the settler and provide for some expansion toward the third 
stage. 
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Minimum Size for Economie Units 


From the small commercial class of farms of the various studies, groups 
of farms were selected where the average surpluses above operating costs, capital 
maintenance, and farm family cash living costs, were adequate to pay off in a 
reasonable time the capital cost in the establishment of the farm unit. It was 
found that these varied in size from an average of 80 cultivated acres for 
the Debolt-Athabasca area farms studied in 1945 to 101 cultivated acres for 
the north Saskatchewan farms studied in 1942. The sizes of the individual 
farms making up these groups varied much more widely—from 50 acres of 
cultivated land up to 199. Farms were of mixed crop—live stock types, with 
emphasis generally placed on live stock on farms with less cultivated acres 
and on crops on farms with more acres under cultivation. 

Group averages for acres under cultivation, for total acres in the farm, 
and for the main items contained in the business statements, for the particular 
years of the studies, are given in Table 1. 

The net farm incomes averaged from approximately $450 for the year 
1940-41 to $700 for the year 1942-438. There was a surplus averaging from 
about $150 up to a little less than $300 available for paying debts or for savings, 
after the extra money earned from sources off the farm was added to the net 
farm income, and the cash living cost of farm family deducted. 

These surpluses may be estimated at $300 to $500 (Table 2) assuming 
an equivalent level of living, and the same income from sources off the farm, 
on a 1945 cost-price basis. Actually, the surpluses would have been somewhat 
less than these as the prospect of a higher income would have encouraged a 
greater outlay on living than what was accepted three years ago. 

A study of the small commercial farms averaging 80 acres of cropland in 
1945 in the Athabasca and Debolt areas of Alberta had for the business year 
1944-45, an average surplus above living costs of about $280. The income earned 
from sources off the farm which was included in this surplus averaged about $200. 

If these incomes were computed using prices based on the ten-year average 
1935-44 to estimate receipts, and the same period for costs, the results would be 
different than actually occurred in the Debolt-Athabasca area farms for 
1945. Without the outside income there would have been a deficit and not 
a surplus in the operation of these farms. In the other areas for which the farm 
operations and income statements of 1940-43 have been described, with the same 
ten-year (1934-45) average cost price structure, the estimated surpluses would 
have ranged about the same as the actual figures revealed by the farm statements 
for years 1940 and 19438. 

By and large in these newer settled areas a minimum, of 100 cultivated 
acres 1s required to give a reasonable assurance of the operator being able to earn 
a surplus to service some indebtedness for the development of the farm or to 
make savings. The suggestion of the size 100 acres also implies a farm 
organization with a program of crops and livestock enterprises of the kinds, 
acreages, and numbers usually found on similar sized units in the woodland 
areas of Western Canada. 

Capital Required For Economic Unit.—The experiences of the new settlers 
make it possible to determine the capital required to establish a unit of 100 
cultivated acres in woodland areas equipped to give the income indicated. 

Real Estate. First there is the cost of land improvement. The cost, of 
bringing the land under cultivation varied according to the density of the cover. 
Custom clearing generally fell within the range of $8 to $13. Almost all the 
accessible potentially arable land in the woodland regions to-day requires fairly 
heavy clearing and if based on to-day’s prices would cost from $12 to $20 per acre 
to clear and prepare the land for cultivation. In general a reasonable estimate 





1 Acton, B. K—“The Use of Power Equipment in the Improvement of Alberta Bushlands.” 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Publication 766, Dec., 1944. 
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would be $16 per acre. Assuming that the unimproved land was a free grant 
from the Crown the cost of a 100 acre cropping unit would amount to 100 x 
16—=$1,600. 

Farm buildings, are needed as well as a water supply and fences. The 
house is usually the largest investment among these items. The average value 
placed on the houses on over one thousand pioneer woodland farms in Saskat- 
chewan surveys of the pioneer farm homes in 1941-43 was $330. This may be 
taken as representative of values in every new settled area of the west. About 
12 years had elapsed since these homes were built and at the time of the survey 
only four per cent were rated as being in good condition. The original investment 
which in many instances was made at different times and over several years 
might be estimated at $550. The investment in barns averaged about one-half 
this amount and along with granary, fences and a water supply, it could be 
estimated that over $1,000 on an average had been invested in these small 
commercial farms to give only the essential building improvements. Generally, 
too, this does not cover the labour directly contributed by the operator and his 
family in construction. It is difficult to transpose these building figures into 
present day costs, but indications are that with a similar contribution in labour 
by new settlers as was made by the established settlers, $1,500 might cover this 
part of the capital outlay. This gives a total investment of $1,600 + $1,500, or 
$3,100 in real estate improvements for the small commercial farm in the wood- . 
land regions. 

Other Capital Items. But real estate is only one item of capital on a 
productive farm unit in the woodland area. There are also livestock, machinery 
and equipment, as well as feeds and supplies. The average investment in 
livestock on 230 of these small commercial farms in the Peace River and in 
northeastern Alberta in 1942 and 1943 amounted to nearly $1,000. With present 
prices the equivalent would be about $1,100. On the same farm the average 
value of machinery and equipment amounted to nearly $800. This might be 
considered as about one-half the value of the machinery at new machinery prices; 
viz., $1,600. The value of feeds and supplies carried on the same farms (mid- 
summer 1942 and 1943) averaged $120. At 1945 prices this would have been 
valued at $165. Thus a similar capital investment in livestock, machinery, and 
other equipment, and in feeds and supplies for a productive unit in the woodland 
areas such as described in 1945 would total $1,100 + $1,600 + $165 — $2,865. 
Along with a real estate investment of $3,100, the total investment in farm 
capital would amount to $5,965, or approximately $6,000. This is in addition 
to the original land grant of unimproved land. 

Probable Net Farm Revenues.—The surpluses earned above operating, 
capital maintenance and family cash living costs on these small commercial 
farms in the several areas, averaged $150 to $300 in the years from, 1940 to 1943. 
Estimated on a 1945 cost-price basis and allowing for the same revenue from 
sources outside the farm. businesses, these surpluses would average $300 to $500. 
Assuming it was $400 per annum, such a surplus would pay off a capital nvest- 
ment of $6,000 in 25 years with interest at 445 per cent per annum. 

The surpluses for payment of debts or for savings actually earned by the 
small commercial farms from 1940 to 1943 averaged from $150 to $300 for the 
several areas surveyed. A $225 per annum surplus would pay off a capital 
investment of $3,300 in 25 years with interest at 44 per cent per annum. 

Pioneer’s Capital in the Beginning.—New areas are usually settled by 
those who have very little capital assets—that is one of the reasons for moving 
into undeveloped areas. Moreover, private agencies are not interested in making 
loans in untried areas and public agencies usually follow a policy of waiting 
until the area is developed as security before making loans. The need for 
financial assistance is in the beginning. Of the 2,200 settlers who pioneered in 
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these woodland areas very few had $6,000 to invest in their homestead; very 
few had even the $3,300!. The average value of the assets of these settlers at 
the time of settlement ranged from $600 to $1,000, the average value of assets 
of one-third of the settlers being less than $500. Many did not have access to 
additional capital. The settlers of the small commercial farms referred to 
herein had been, at the time of the survey, on their present farms for about 
12 years on an average. 

Progress in Land Improvement and Effects.—The first land to be broken 
was that which required little clearing. There were open patches of grass-land 
surrounded by sparse growth of trees intermixed with fallen and rotting timber, 
the result of fires which had passed across the country a few years earlier. 
Settlers reported having been able to get from 9 to 18 acres of this broken 
per year. Slower progress was encountered in clearing and breaking the heavier 
treed land, an average of only six acres per year being reported for that with 
medium dense cover and only four acres per year with the dense tree growth 
cover. At the latter rate 25 years would elapse before adequate acreage could 
be broken to provide for the minimum size cultivated unit suggested. 

More and more of the dense cover will be encountered as settlement is 
expanded. If, too, from this slowly accumulating improved acreage enough 
must be earned to provide food and clothes for a growing family, for shelter, 
to buy tools and implements, and to accumulate livestock and all the other items 
of a productive farm plant, then the process is often a trying and laborious one 
and deprives deserving settlers and their families, of the comforts and necessities 
of life for a long period. This was exactly the lot of many of the pioneers 
who settled on bushland and whose experiences are the basis of the observations 
made herein. 

Levels of Living.2—In 1943 the average cash living expenditure per family 
for 200 of these representative pioneer farm families in northern Saskatchewan 
was $516. For 202 representative farm families in the older and established 
farming regions of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin in west central Alberta it averaged 
$1,031 per family, or exactly twice as much. Cash living costs include all items 
of the family budget, such as food, clothing, health, education, personal expenses, 
life insurance, etc. Food comprised 41 per cent of total cash purchases for 
living for the pioneer farm families and only 35 per cent for the central Alberta 
farm families. Only two per cent of the pioneer farm homes had central heating 
facilities, 14 per cent a power washer, and 12 per cent a kitchen sink, compared 
with 30, 61, and 39 per cent, respectively, for the central Alberta farm homes. 
This was in 1943 after these pioneer farm families had spent 12 years in work 
and saving to build up a minimum sized unit. All of which suggests that capital 
be made available if the physical, climatic, and economic conditions warrant it, 
to establish quickly the minimum sized plant. 


Bases for Appraising Potential Settlement Areas 


The question which naturally follows is where and how extensive are the 
areas in Western Canada where the climate, physical and economic conditions 
warrant encouraging additional settlement. The studies referred to cover specific 
areas in northern Saskatchewan, in northeastern and western Alberta, asi well as 
the Peace River area of Alberta and the interior of British Columbia along the 
Prince George—Prince Rupert railway line. Even though broad reconnaissance 





1 More than four-fifths of the present holdings were acquired by homestead or through a 
nominal purchasing plan which really meant a land grant from the Crown. 

2 Turnbull, Helen M.—“A Level of Living Study of Families in the Pioneer Areas of 
Northern Saskatchewan.” Dominion Department of -Agriculture, Economics Division (in 
co-operation with University of Saskatchewan) 1943. Unpublished. 

Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E., and Turnbull, Helen M..—“Levels of Living of Farm Families 
in Representative Rural Areas of Western Canada.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
ae arp ne hae (in co-operation with Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta) 1944. 

npublished. 
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soil surveys have not been completed in most of these areas, attempts have been 
made to estimate the extent of probable settlement possibilities in these and 
near adjacent areas. Considering areas being farmed at present, land may be 
assumed to be suitable for agricultural settlement if it compares favourably with 
respect to physical characteristics and climatice conditions, if it can be improved 
at no greater cost, and if commodities can be produced and marketed at the same 
expense. This sets the conditions for the operation of a farm that will support 
the operator and his family, and at the same time provide for the maintenance 
of the unit and permit some surplus being earned for improvements. To earn a 
pioneer’s level of living and a small surplus a farmer would need approximately 
100 acres of cultivatable land with adequate stock, equipment and buildings 
to enable him to utilize the land properly. On the basis of the surveys the 
surplus earned in pioneer areas would pay off the capital cost of the improve- 
ments, stock and equipment in a period of possibly 25 years. 

If an area is to be successfully settled, then along with farm development 
there will have to take place community development in the form of improved 
roads, better schools with higher educational facilities, health services and 
other social organizations, as well as establishment of additional economic 
services for operation of farm businesses. While this will probably mean 
lower costs for some services such as bringing goods into the community and 
taking goods to market, the development of economic and social services, 
means a rise in the level of living and will result in higher expenses. This will 
require greater farm incomes than did the simpler life of the earlier pioneer 
days. 

For the types of farming in general which can be anticipated for these 
areas, a higher earned income will require the increasing of the cultivated 
acreage per farm. More land will be broken out not only on the commercial 
farms, but also on the farms of the part-time farmers, many of which will 
be absorbed in the commercial farms. 

In the more recently settled areas about 50 per cent of the existing farms 
are a quarter section size, 30 per cent half section, and 20 per cent larger than 
one-half section. Where the soil is black and grey-black, and a goodly part 
of the parcel cultivatable, a quarter-section may be a large-enough unit 
to continue to support a farmer and his family in a growing and developing 
agricultural community. It is not likely to be adequate if the parcel is on 
predominantly grey-wooded soil and any considerable part is unsuitable for 
cultivation. In these representative areas of the more recently settled wood- 
land regions, roughly one-third of the land is of black and grey-black 
transition soils, and two-thirds are grey. Of the occupied land, in some areas 
farms average as high as 85 per cent potentially cultivatable land, other 
areas only 75 per cent, while still others less than 66 per cent. By and large, 
on most of the potential land for settlement, an economic farm unit would 
need to be no less than one-half section per settler. 


Potential Settlement Areas 


Saskatchewan.1 It has been estimated that in northern Saskatchewan 
there remains less than three million acres of unoccupied land arable for 
agriculture and much of this land occurs in scattered patches too small to 
encourage the growth of agricultural communities. The largest contiguous 
area comprising possibly one-half million acres of land lies along the 
Saskatchewan and Carrot Rivers in the northeastern part of the province, and 
a goodly part of it is covered with a heavy stand of merchantable timber. 





1 Mitchell, J.,and Moss, H. C.,—“Problems of Land Settlement in Saskatchewan.” Scientific 
Agriculture, December, 1942. Reade 2 

Mitchell, J., Head, Soils Department, University of Saskatchewan, “Possibilities of Agricul- 
ture and Development of Other Resources in Northern Pioneer Areas in Saskatchewan.” Ninth 
Annual Meeting of Sask. Agric. Col. Grad. Assn., Fifth Series of Lectures, University of 
Saskatchewan, 1944, 
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Tasie 1.—Gross Receipts, Expenses, Livina Costs AND SuRPLUS SMALL COMMERCIAL FARMS 
SETTLEMENT Stupies 1941-45 








Albert- Sangudo-| Northern Peace North- Athabasca 


—. ville . : eastern 
Give Winfield Sask. River Aa ortn Debolt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross receipts, with inventory 

INGTEERAR ey Tubes Oe 1,388 1,150 1,316 1,108 1,811 1,640 
Expenses, with inventory de- 

CLORSCS Ne Os tok oes eine be 903 701 796 551 1,100 953 
Netifarmimcomie.) $22 een. ie 485 449 520 Don 711 687 
Pamily cash living O40). 020% . 410 370 406 372 588 615 
Net income or surplus.......... 75 79 114 185 13 72 
Non-farm income...) 0.06. .: de rye 172 70 93 207 
Surplus with non-farm income. 147 156 286 205 216 279 
Qultivated eres?) iai). bio eae 91 91 101 100 95 80 
"Ota AELeS AKU eat Gi) caine: 214 306 242 301 291 280 
Year of business statement.....} 1940-41 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1941-42 | CE a ee 1944-45 
Number of farms in above state- 

TRENUS, Lew eo yes aco 212 66 389 158 72 33 
Total number instudy.......... 304 240 687 416 175 95 


TABLE 2.—EsTIMATED Gross Receipts, Expenses, Livina Costs AND SURPLUS 
SMALL COMMERCIAL FARMS 
SETTLEMENT Stupiss 1941-45 Bpasep on 1945 Priczs 


ep Sangudo-| Northern Peace ayer Athabasca 
Castes Winfield Sask. River iene. Debolt 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts, with inventory in- 

CPCABES Gis cries vo 3h Aeals 2,026 1,679 1,645 1,385 1,956 1,640 
Expenses, with inventory de- 

CEOAROS aS CHI By Ages a i 1,138 883 915 634 1,155 953 
Netitarar Income. /. vei 888 796 730 751 801 687 
Family cash living)... . /8o.)! 455 411 430 394 594 615 
Net income or surplus.......... 433 385 300 357 207 72 
Non-farm) ineomes odie oe 72 0 Ls 70 84 207 
Surplus, with non-farm income.. 505 462 473 427 291 279 


From 1931 to 1941 in northern Saskatchewan the number of farms increased 
by 6,800! due for the most part to the growth of new settlements. If all the 
arable land now unoccupied were to be settled, possibly another 6,800 farmers 
could be accomodated. But, as noted, 50 per cent of the farms, already there, 
are only a one-quarter section in size, and if there is to be an opportunity 
given for the now-settled people to increase their income and raise their level 
of living, some increase in acreage of many of these quarter section farms 
must be. allowed for. Then it must be noted again, that much of this probable 
arable acreage les in inaccessible scattered patches too small to support 
agricultural communities; so that possibly all the land suitable for agricultural 
development in the near future will not accomodate more than 3,000 new 
settlers. This estimate is a rough one, for as yet no systematic soil survey has 
been made in these northern potential settlement areas. 


I Census of Canada. 
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Alberta.1—Rough estimates are available of the potential settlement areas 
in the woodland regions of Alberta, as only broad reconnaissance soil surveys 
have been made. In a few areas surveys have been made in some detail. There 
appears to be, however, very little unoccupied arable argicultural land in the 
northeastern and the western part of the province, other than that required to 
permit the expansion of existing farms into more satisfactory economic units. 
The Peace River area appears to be more promising. Within the Peace River 
area of Alberta, not including the Fort Vermilion, Hay Lakes, Nelson, and other 
more northerly regions, it is estimated there are about three million acres of 
potentially arable land. This will include much of what is described as second- 
class grey-wooded soil in addition to the first-class grey-wooded and the darker 
parkland soil. Much of this lies in fairly large blocks west of Hines Creek and 
Spirit River to the British Columbia boundary. Again allowing for land not 
readily accessible and scattered in patches too small to warrant encouraging the 
growth of agricultural communities, it has been estimated that acccomodation 
might be made for nearly 7,500 settlers in the Peace River country. This would 
mean doubling the number of presently occupied farms. 


British Columbia.—The Prince George—Smithers area in British Columbia 
has been covered by a soil survey. About half the area has been mapped in 
considerable detail. It has been estimated that there are about 600,000 acres 
of unoccupied land comprising soils adaptable for agricultural production.2 If 
the pattern of this arable land were so interspersed among other types that in 
this utilization 100 and more acres could be successfully cultivated per farm, 
then one might estimate agricultural accommodation in this area for more than 
3,000 new settlers. But here again is the problem of providing for the farm 
expansion of those already settled and of the occurrence of small patches of 
desirable land too far removed from the main settled area to justify the 
encouragement of agricultural communities.? Possibly the accommodation for 
2,000 new farm settlers would be all that could be reasonably hoped for 
under the present economic conditions. Even this would mean at least 160 per 
cent increase in present number of farms (including all types) in this general 


area, 
There are areas outside of those which have been dealt with specifically in 


the foregoing where it is believed possibilities for land settlement exist. It is 
believed the Peace River block in British Columbia offers such possibilities. 


1(1) Wytat, F. A., and Younge, O. R—‘“Preliminary Soil Survey Adjacent to Peace River, 
Alberta, West of Dunvegan.” Report No. 23, Research Council of Alberta, University of 
Alberta. 

(2) Wyatt, F. A.—“Preliminary Soil Survey of the Peace River-High Prairie-Sturgeon 
Lake Area.” Report No. 31, Research Council of Alberta, University of Alberta. 

(3) Archibald, EH. 8..—“The Canadian North West.” C.S.T.A. Review, December, 1943. 

(4) Acton, B. K., Bowser, W. E., Carlyle, R.C., Paul, A., and Anderson, J. L.,—“‘Alberta’s 
Land Resources and Their Future Settlement.” Paper prepared for C.8.T.A. Meeting, Edmonton, 
January, 1943. 

2(1) Kelly, C. C. and Farstad, L—‘Soil Survey of Prince George District, British 
Columbia.” Unpublished. 

(2) Farstad, L., and Laird, D. G—‘“Soil Survey of Vanderhoof-Smithers Area, British 
Columbia.” Unpublished. 

3 Anderson, W. J.—‘“Study of Land Settlement in Prince George—Smithers Area, British 
Columbia.” Dominion Department of Agriculture, Economics Division, (in co-operation with 
University of British Columbia). 

There were 153 farms out of the 263 included in the Pioneer Farm Business Surveys of 
1944 and 1945, of the crop, live stock and mixed crop—live stock types. Seventy-four of the 
remaining types were part-time and subsistence, and the others consisted of specialized poultry, 
whole milk, and vegetable and forage seed farms. The 153 farms of the crop, live stock and 
mixed crop—live stock types were in general like the farms reported in the foregoing for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The surplus, including $183 obtained from sources off the farm 
above current operating, capital maintenance and farm family cash living costs averaged 
only $70. These farms contained an average of 87 acres cultivated and carried an average of ° 
18 productive animal units. While in part of the area crops were below normal, prices of fiarm 
products during this period were above the long-time average. It is apparent that the 86 
cultivated acres for the usual type of commercial] farms is too small a unit for making headway 
in paying debts or for savings in this area. 

60965—2 
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Although an estimate of 12,500 additional farm units was given above for the 
areas to which specific reference was made, yet one would hesitate to hazard 
an opinion as to the probable number of farm units which could be established 
in the less known areas. 


THE PIONEER FARM BUSINESS UNDER A WARTIME ECONOMY! 
B. K. Acton 


Many farmers who are developing farms in the wooded regions of the 
province of Alberta, probably feel that they have accomplished little during 
the past five or six years—that is, beyond the fact that they are somewhat older 
and more experienced. The cultivated acreage is still small and surrounded by 
plenty of bush; the buildings are not the most modern; a car of recent vintage 
is an unattainable luxury; and the amount of cash in the bank is insufficient 
to withstand any period of adversity. 

Through surveys conducted by the Economics Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1941, in the wooded regions of Alberta, we have 
been able to measure the rate of progress, and to note changes in acreage 
cultivated, farm organization, earnings and level of living. During the past 
five or six years many changes have occurred in the pioneer districts and these 
changes can be attributed to wartime demands and consequent higher prices 
for farm products. 

At the start of the war many farmers were existing on homesteads having 
from 10 to 50 acres under cultivation, and with a one- or two-roomed log shack 
providing the comforts of home. In many cases one horse along with one 
provided by a neighbour furnished the power to clear and cultivate the land. 
Farm machinery was scarce, and sowing the seed broadcast was not uncommon. 
Although settlers were told the type of farming for which the grey wooded 
soils were suited, the world at large did not make any specific demand for any 
one particular farm product. The main problem and worry was to get cash, 
and the urgency for cash prohibited the adoption of better agricultural prac- 
tices. The living expenses included only the bare necessities as far as groceries 
were concerned, and a pair of overalls per year for Sunday wear. For amuse- 
ment, the settler took part in the local baseball game, and thus built up a 
healthy appetite which caused greater consumption of store foods, which took 
money to buy. | 

What is the picture to-day as compared with that of the late “thirties”? 
The Economics Division conducted a farm management survey west of 
Edmonton in the Sangudo-Winfield Area four years ago for the farm business 
year of 1940. A similar study was made north of Athabasca for the farm 
business year of 1944. The two areas are more or less comparable, both being 
grey wooded soil districts and settled about the same time. In order to 
ascertain the effect of wartime demands and prices on the farm business, farms 
having similar acreages cultivated, and the same number of livestock, have 
been compared. Farms selected in 1940 had 72 acres of cropland and those 
selected in 1944, 82 acres of cropland, In each year 50 per cent of the cropland 
was devoted to wheat and oats production in equal proportions. In 1944 
however, most farms had a few acres in legumes for seed production. This 
was not so in 1940. The average number of cattle per farm in each district 
was ten head and nineteen hogs. In each area four head of cattle and twelve 
hogs were sold per year per farm. 

Total amount invested in farm capital was: 1940—$4,800, and 1944—$5 100. 
The value of farm equipment showed an increase of $500 during this period 
as a result of settlers having money to acquire much needed machinery. 





1 Excerpts from a radio talk given on January 18, 1946. 
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Total cash farm receipts climbed between 1940 and 1944. Factors definitely 
affecting increased farm receipts were— 

(1) A change in the price of wheat from approximately 70 cents per 

bushel to $1.25 per bushel at Fort William, 

(2) An increase of from $8 to $16 per 100 lbs. in the price of hogs, and 

(3) Availability of outside employment at increasing wage rates which 

doubled the farmers’ income from non-farm sources. During this 
period prices rose for cattle, cream, eggs and poultry, which all helped 
in “ boosting” the farm receipts. 

In 1940, the average cash receipts per farm were $900 and in 1944 they 
were $1,500. This $600 per year increase in receipts more than compensated 
for any increases in cash farm operating and capital expenses. These expenses 
only went up $350 per year. A better level of living was being enjoyed. Cash 
living expenses changed from $350 in 1940 to $615 in 1944 per family per 
year, or from $8 to $13 per person per month. 

After the current cash expenses had been met, what did the settler have 
for payment of debts or for savings? He had in 1940 only $120, and in 1944, 
$290. In other words, his farm surplus was greater by 24 times, while at the 
same time he enjoyed a much higher level of living. 

The factors mainly responsible for this improved position are: first, the 
demands for food for the armies and our allies forced prices to rise for agri- 
cultural commodities in order to encourage farmers to produce adequate 
supplies. Second, where the current price was not sufficient to bolster pro- 
duction, a further addition was made to the price in the form of a subsidy. 
At the same time the Government placed ceiling prices on essential consumer 
goods in order to stabilize the cost of production and the cost of living. By 
1944 the index price of goods the farmers had to sell was relatively higher 
than the index price he had to pay for services and commodities compared 
with pre-war years. 

Because of this, many of the farmers in the wooded regions of Alberta have 
had larger incomes and have been able to develop their farms from a part 
time subsistence business into a full time and more efficient enterprise. Many 
are now getting out of the “ bush” and away from the old problems associated 
with pioneer days. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


During the calendar year 1945 the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
paid out a net amount of 89-3 million dollars in subsidies and bonuses. These 
subsidies comprised direct cash payments to farmers in the case of wheat 
acreage reduction, milk, butterfat and cheese, while indirect subsidies provided 
feed and fertilizer assistance. All payments were the direct result of wartime 
economic conditions. 

Subsidies and Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of “cash income from the 
sale of farm products” prepared by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics included bonuses or subsidies paid by the Dominion or 
Provincial Governments to farmers for the production of the commodities 
subsidized. In the Prairie Provinces where equalization payments have been 
included in the prices farmers have been receiving for oats and barley since 
April, 1943, these payments were included in the prices used to calculate the 
total value of sales. A guaranteed minimum price of wheat was used in 
estimating the cash income. The amount paid during the year on account of 
wheat participation certificates was entered separately. 

However, payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Act, were not 
included in the estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products. The 
following payments are included in the cash income estimates: 
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Dairy Products.—(Items 1-5) Price subsidy payments made by the Federal 
Government are included in prices received by farmers and used for cash income 
estimates for milk sold to distributors, cheese factories and condenseries, and 
butterfat sold to creameries. 

Hog Premiums.—(Item 7) The quality premiums form part of this price 
reported by the farmers. 

Vegetables.— (Item 17) Cash income estimates are prepared from prices 
which include subsidies or bonuses paid on canning crops. 

Fruits —(Item 18) Subsidies or bonuses paid through canneries or processors 
are incorporated in the prices for preparation of cash income estimates. 

Wool.—(Item 19) Reported farm price includes bonus on wool quality. 

Dried Beans.—(Item 21) Farm price includes the subsidy paid on this crop. 


STATEMENT OF RECONCILIATION 


CasH Farm INcoMes AND Sussipy PAYMENTS, 1945 
(million dollars) 
Cacn income ‘from isale of farm (productey, dc oss oe es cles died 1596.0 
(excluding direct subsidies) 








Subsidies paid direct to farmers. .... 06. ccc eens e en cceneeues 58.2 
Total cash income including direct subsidies!t.................. 1654.2 
PULDieuIen Aly LOGOMG Ny once. ba oie see nina o% ss silences ces. 6.4 
Total cash income from farming operations®.................6. 1660.6 


1 As published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Includes P.F.A.A., P.F.I.A., and W.A.R.A. (Items 14-15-16). 

3 In addition the Dominion Government paid out 24-7 million dollars under feed, 
seed, fertilizer and lime assistance programs, (Items 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 20), 
and approximately $6,000 for cheese factory improvement (Item 6 ). 


CANADIAN MEAT BOARD EXPORTS, 19451 
F. M. ScHRADER 


Heavy shipments of beef, mutton, lamb and canned meats and compara- 
tively lighter shipments of bacon and hams characterized the Meat Board export 
operations in 1945. Increases from the previous year in cattle, sheep and lamb 
slaughterings and the restrictions placed on the export of live cattle and lambs 
were reflected in the increased exports of beef, mutton and lamb. Reduced hog 
slaughterings resulted in lighter bacon shipments although the product of 
approximately 60 per cent of the inspected hog slaughter was exported. 

Pork Products.—Under the 1944-45 Bacon Agreement the Government of 
Canada undertook to ship to the United Kingdom a minimum of 900 million 
pounds of bacon ‘and hams during the two year period. The minimum quantity 
to be shipped each year was 450 million pounds. In 1944 the inspected hog 
slaughter (from which all exports are drawn) was 8:77 million, the greatest 
in the history of Canada. Slightly more than 700 million pounds of bacon 
and hams, which was the product of two-thirds of the kill, were shipped to 
the United Kingdom. In 1945 hog slaughterings dropped 35 per cent from the 
previous year. Declining production resulted in reduced quantities of bacon 
and hams available for export, although 408-5 million pounds were directed 
to export trade. During the two year period covered by this agreement 1,109 
million pounds of bacon were exported to the United Kingdom. This quantity 
of bacon was produced from the carcasses of nine million hogs. 

The quality of Canadian bacon shipped to the United Kingdom during the 
war years has been well maintained. In 1939, 60-5 per cent of all Wiltshire 
sides were grade A sizeable. In the succeeding years this percentage dropped 


Glas Seached a low of 46-4 in 1943 and recovered to 59-1 in 1945. This is a 


good record of quality considering the extremely heavy production during 
1 For further reference see “Wartime Developments in the Canadian Livestock and Meat 
Trade” by H. K. Leckie, Heonomic Annalist, November, 1945, and February, 1946. 
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the war years. However, further improvements in quality are necessary to 
ensure Canada’s ability to compete successfully in the post war market. 
Producers and packers share this responsibility. 

Although bacon is the most important pork product handled by the Board, 
substantial quantities of pork offal, canned pork and casings for sausage 
manufacture, were shipped to the United Kingdom in the period under review. 
Reduced hog slaughterings also resulted in reduced shipments of these products. 

During the six year period 1940-45 the Meat Board handled 3,141 million 
pounds of bacon and hams valued at $644 million, and 156 million pounds of 
pork offal, canned pork and lard valued at $25 million. In addition, 2-7 million 
bundles of hog casings valued at $3-8 million were shipped to the United Kingdom 
for use in the manufacture of over 100,000 miles of sausage. 


MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS 


1939-43 1944-45 Agreements? 
Product Agree- 1944 | 1045 Total 
ments! 


(000 Omitted) 


EOIN Ren che syn BENE «6 eee Fie ivers seb aa ea retin, 38s Woe") Beare 700, 620 408,514 | 3,141,307 
$ 397 , 296 154, 038 92, 202 643,536 
Ot RAN Tea fee Rete re aig kl eed pee Cosas Le lb. 37,486 LEE Sh) 10,121 60,918 
$ 4,044 1575 1,196 6,815 
TUS Bers ae oso ahi aus, pl orp cul Pe ait ee ome lb. 4,412 8, OF Saul Seen ec ee 13,385 
$ 31D LS ESO! aA oe hock: 1,555 
Remerch) atin Manat, dh Wis her: 2) eka bey or aed lb. 18,480 33, 884 6,518 58, 882 
$ OF105 9, 660 1,857 16, 672 
AUSTIN Aa Mic ey eeabibas ed x 4¥ BE coe ae OF oe bdl. 1O14 847 666 2. 725 
$ 1,043 1,238 991 a hae 
Get tS Sa: Ne RL ee UE Ae AY. Dak Hae’, dee Boe eee ite aaa ee 808 808 
‘Se a cr eee 9 Ce See 81 81 
PS Ei ONIOIGGS (ee hee: Genie tne) ah cme os he ae TOS ne ee 55,196 47,599 102,795 
See ae eae 11,877 11, 692 23,569 
Deer poneans, bysav ek). deal) Lee Chee Oey pe yl ere ee ea 74,418 138, 312 PAA, 
brad AM eto 14, 463 28,166 42,629 
EGE COm aanich ieaerebs nd! ee ey tron os oe Vo Mra Ae oer Ne Ibjtl eis 1153 10, 0824 nil. 2a6 
Aan Cee ree ne! ds 257 2, 4284 2,685 
Other Canned Meats................ din: cata ee LD eicde PSEC eT eae: Saree, 126, 509 126, 509 
bre eee eer ki her ey FURS LANE 26,441 26,441 


POURING ICL Js cna silah ohid se hie ade. kb ast, tha! eee $ 408 , 413 194, 288 165, 054 767,755 





1First bacon purchase Oct. 31, 1939, last bacon purchase Dec. 25, 1943. 
2Covering calendar years 1944 and 1945. 

8Total shipments with values of Meat Board Purchases to end of 1945. 
4Purchases of 1945-Product. Contract ends Dec. 31, 1946. 


Beef.—The first Beef Agreement covered the calendar years 1944 and 1945. 
The British Ministry of Food agreed to accept delivery of a maximum of 112 
million pounds of beef in 1944 and 134 million pounds in 1945. However, by 
1944 herd building and the restrictions placed on the export of live cattle 
resulted in an increase in the inspected slaughter of 33 per cent above the 1943 
kill which was 1,020,200 head. Beef exports amounted to 147 million pounds, 
carcass basis. 

In the following year the Ministry of Food agreed to accept delivery of 
Canada’s surplus beef. The maximum quantity of beef specified in the agree- 
ment was deleted. The 1945 cattle slaughter was 1,814,000 head, the highest. in 
the history of the Dominion. Exports increased proportionately to 201-8 
million pounds, carcass basis. 
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By agreement, a maximum amount of the beef shipped to the United 
Kingdom was in boneless form. In 1944 about 50 per cent was boneless beef. 
This meant that lower grade beef was utilized in this manner. Approximately 
80 per cent of the quantity shipped was graded cow, plain and manufacturing 
beef and 20 per cent was red and blue brand and commercial beef. In 1945 
only 30 per cent of total beef shipments was in boneless form. The increase in 
the export of carcass beef resulted in increased shipments of the better grades. 

Mutton and Lamb.—An agreement providing for the shipment to the United 
‘Kingdom of a maximum of 20 million pounds of mutton and lamb covers the 
period July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1946. Export permit restrictions were 
replaced on sheep and lambs in July, 1945 and by September quantities of 
mutton and lamb were being received by the Board for export. By December 
31, 1945, 10 million pounds had been purchased for shipment under this 
agreement. 

Canned Meat.—Production of canned meat lunch was undertaken in 1944 
and by the middle of the following year Canadian packers were producing 
meat lunch, meat paste, meat spread and blood sausage for shipment to 
liberated areas of Europe, UNRRA and for Military relief. Production of 
canned pork, which had commenced in 1942, for shipment to the United 
Kingdom, was continued although in reduced volume. Canned meat ship- 
ments during 1944 and 1945 amounted to 167 million pounds and were valued 
at $38 million. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief—International Labour Office, Montreal, 

173 pages, $1.00, 1944. 

The Co-operative Movement and Present Day Problems—Iniernational Labour Office, 

Montreal, 202 pages, $1.00, 1945. 

Every public body, organization and nation now engaged in the twin tasks 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation is basing its hopes for success on co- 
operation. Not the least among these is the co-operative movement. During 
the past 100 years its growth and success has been predicated on the solution 
of problems by mutual understanding and goodwill between co-operative asso- 
ciations and by the willingness and good faith of its leaders. It is not sur- 
prising then that the International Labour Office should come forward with 
these two volumes which call for recognition of the potentialities of the co- 
operative movement in rehabilitation and reconstruction, and demand for it a 
place among the institutions now striving for a better world. At the same 
time, international co-operative organizations are urged to show initiative and 
leadership in the solution of post-war problems and to aid, in every way, great 
peacetime agencies like UNO, UNRRA, and FAO. 

The first study, which was published in 1944, gives a general picture of 
the co-operative ‘movement in the years immediately preceding the war. It 
deals with the nature of co-operative association and the structure of the 
movement, and provides a general background of co-operative history which is 
unusually informative and helpful. All this is covered in parts I and II. 

The third part of the study considers what the co-operative movement can 
do in the problem of relief in the immediate post-war period. In this section 
the state of the co-operative distributing network in Europe is reviewed and 
it is surprising to learn that it is still, despite the ravages of war, in working 
shape. It is claimed, too, that members and personnel are ready and keen to 
re-organize. The estimate of co-operative societies in Europe, not including 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Russia, is not less than 18,000. In 
addition there are 11,000 agricultural co-operative societies with distributive 
activities. The study estimates there is a minimum of 111,000 urban and rural 
distributive units or stores of warehouses available for use in relief operations. 
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The second volume—‘ The Co-operative Movement and Present Day 
Problems ”—forms a sequel and complement to the first and the two studies 
form a single whole. Throughout both works no attempt is made to define a 
future plan. Rather the presentation is one of material whereby the movement 
can fit itself into whatever plans are made by other agencies.. Part I of the 
second study considers the possibilities of co-operative action in fields where 
Canadians are active and most interested, those of agricultural production and 
fisheries. 

i International conferences and meetings since the end of the war have 
emphasized the importance of food and agriculture in any program of recon- 
struction. Both the Hot Springs and Quebec conferences of FAO noted the role 
of co-operatives in the vital task of production and marketing of food. An 
elaboration of this role is presented in Part I. This part concerns itself with 
the extent to which the co-operatives are equipped to supply important agri- 
cultural rehabilitation requisites, such as feeding stuffs, fertilizers and seeds. 
In the essential field of agricultural credit the place of rural credit societies is 
important. It is noted that these societies in 1937 numbered 45,000 and covered 
more than 84 million holdings in twenty-five European countries. In each country 
these societies are federated into central banks which provide medium and long- 
term credit, while the societies themselves handle immediate short-term loans. 
Marketing facilities in all lines are analyzed and the section ends as follows: 

“> as soon as conditions of production and exchange return to normal 
these various co-operative bodies will be able to resume their habitual functions 
not only as a vast mechanism of orderly marketing, but as guides and regu- 
lators of production.” in ) 

Employment and the improvement of the standard of living are reviewed 
in Part II. Visualizing a temporary glut on the labour market through demob- 
ilization and transfer from war to peace production, the contribution of the 
co-operatives to a high level of employment and income is discussed under 
three heads: (1) co-operatives among the unemployed, (2) workers’ productive 
co-operatives and (3) the contribution of co-operative organizations to the 
restoration of production of consumer goods in war-ravaged countries. Standards 
of living are improved when real income is raised and these studies hold that 
the co-operative form of organization, both producer and consumer, does just 
that. In the important fields of health and nutrition examples are given where 
co-operatives took leadership or supported enthusiastically governmental pro- 
posals for improvement. Insurance and credit are two other fields where co- 
operatives are playing an important part and where their influence will con- 
tinue to be felt. 

These two studies will greatly assist in all phases of post-war planning 
since they should satisfy the need for information on the co-operative movement 
which might arise in the immediate post-war years. It remains for the leaders 
of the movement to see that such a need does arise. This task is placed squarely 
in their hands by the I.L.O. If these leaders wish to make a strong bid for 
recognition of the movement’s possibilities they are supplied, in these two 
volumes, with ample ammunition. The I.L.O. is to be congratulated on its 
timely provision of this ammunition—its judicious use is commended to the 
movement. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Price Stability Measures.—The Canadian Government has announced that 
it will maintain price control as long as the present emergency exists. The 
following four major steps have been taken to effect this decision. A list of 
all goods and services which continue subject to price control has been issued. 
A revised system of pricing imported goods has been inaugurated. The exchange 
rate of the Canadian dollar has been raised to parity with the United States 
dollar. Subsidy payments are to continue. These measures are designed to 
improve the effectiveness of price control, to prevent undue increases in prices 
in Canada and to encourage a greater supply of scarce goods which are generally 
imported. 

Economic forces contributing to upward pressures on the price ceiling include 
the following: The strong effective, domestic demand resulting from a high level 
of employment and wages and an accumulation of unfilled wants; the continued 
shortages of materials and trained labour; rising prices in foreign countries with 
which Canada has strong commercial ties. 


Farmers’ Income Tax.—The Minister of Finance, in the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1946-47, announced a revision in the method of computing income tax 
for farmers and fishermen. These primary producers will be given the oppor- 
tunity of having their anrual income taxed on the basis of the average of the 
previous three years. For the year 1946 and subsequent years, all farmers and 
fishermen who wish to take advantage of this proposal will be required to file 
returns each year whether or not they have taxable incomes. In 1948 those who 
have made returns for 1946 and 1947 will be entitled to average their incomes 
for the three years 1946 to 1948. This measure will provide definite relief for 
those producers located in areas where crop yields vary to a great extent from 
year to year. 

Grain Exports.—Canada’s commitments to provide increased shipments ol 
erain to relieve the famine situation in Europe and Asia have been fulfilled 
successfully. During the six months ending June 30, 1946, Canada exported 
13-5 million bushels of oats and 150 million bushels of wheat in the form of 
flour and grain. This huge movement of grain and flour was the second largest 
in the history of the Canadian grain trade and includes the surplus from the 
1945 crop and the last of Canada’s wartime reserves. 


Live Stock Slaughterings.—A smaller livestock population on farms 
resulted in reduced inspected slaughterings of hogs, cattle and calves, during the 
first 6 months of 1946. Hog slaughterings totalled 2,373,000 which was 29 per 
cent less than in the first 6 months of 1945. In eastern Canada the reduction 
was 12 per cent but in western Canada it was 39 per cent. The cattle slaughter 
was 668,000 during the period January to June, 1946. This was a 9 per cent 
reduction, practically all occurring in the East. There were 404,000 calves 


slaughtered in the first 6 months of 1946, a reduction of 11 per cent from the. 
corresponding period of 1945. Sheep and lamb slaughterings incrgaged\by 25 per”: 


cent and were 330,000. This increase occurred mainly in westegn anada. 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


Experimental Farms facilitated the settlement of the West by the populariza- 
tion of the dry farming technique of summerfallow and the discovery of marquis 
wheat. These farms have a history of sixty years of service to Canadian agri- 
culture and were established as a branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in 1886. Their function, as cited in The Experimental Farm Stations 
Act of that year is “the promotion of agriculture, by the dissemination of useful 
and practical information respecting matters connected therewith”. Under the 
present organization of the Department of Agriculture the work of the Experi- 
mental Farms is to promote improvements in the practice of farming by 
conducting experiments and research on practical farm problems throughout the 
Dominion, and by demonstrating under actual farm conditions the results of such 
work wherever they can be usefully applied. 


The main lines of investigation included livestock breeding and nutrition; 
dairying; the testing of cereals and other field crops, grasses and forage plants, 
fruits, vegetables and trees; the study of seeds, fertilizers, plant diseases and 
insect pests; the investigation of diseases of domestic animals; and “any other 
experiments and researches bearing upon the agricultural industry of Canada, 
which are approved by the Minister”. 


During the sixty years since its establishment the Experimental Farms 
Service has expanded with the development of Canadian agriculture to the present 
organization comprising, in addition to the Central Farm, 28 Branch Farms and 
Stations, 6 Sub-Stations, 8 Laboratories, 157 Illustration Stations and 51 
District Experiment Sub-Stations. The work of research at the Central Farm, 
originally conducted by a handful of specialists, is now allotted to the ten 
Divisions of Animal Husbandry, Bees, Cereals, Economic Plant Fibre, Field 
Husbandry, Forage Plants, Horticulture, Illustration Stations, Poultry and 
Tobacco. In addition, several stations which have served their periods of use- 
fulness have been closed and many lines of work developed on the Farms now 
constitute the functions of other branches of the Department of Agriculture. 


Gradually, with the increase of settlement and the growing complexity of 
agricultural production, together with the recognition of regional difference in 
soil, climate and the adaptation of crops and livestock, it became necessary to 
open new experimental stations, until each major farming district was so served. 
Later, as the peculiar needs of smaller districts became apparent the practice 
of conducting demonstrations and trials on a large number of suitably located 
private farms was adopted. Laboratories were set up at points where peculiar 
problems, requiring fundamental research were encountered. In this manner the 
services of the Experimental Farms have kept pace in some measure with con- 


tinually emerging needs. a 
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Crop Outlook.—Favourable growing conditions in the prairie provinces 
have resulted in a wheat crop prospect of about 20 per cent above last year’s 
282 million bushels. At the end of June, the Bureau of Statistics estimated that 
the Alberta crop would be 27 per cent above the long time yield. The Saskatche- 
wan crop was estimated at 23 per cent above last year and the Manitoba crop 
at a 3 per cent increase. Heavy rains fell during the first two weeks of July. 
As a result, crop conditions in Alberta and Saskatchewan have been well main- 
tained and improvements occurred in Manitoba. No serious insect infections 
have been reported but hail damage has been reported in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. The condition of fall wheat is slightly better than last year and the crop 
is expected to be at least normal. 

Feed grain crops in nearly all parts of Canada are in better condition than 
last year but the condition of hay and pasture is less favourable. 

The 1946 fruit crop is expected to exceed last year’s production in every case 
except grades which remain unchanged. The first estimate of the Bureau of 
Statistics indicates that the 1946 crops of apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, 
raspberries and grapes will be greater than the average production for the 10-year 
period 1935-44. The acreage of major vegetable canning crops contracted by 
processors is 29 per cent above the 1945 average. 


Business Activity.—Physical volume of production, as reflected in the 
index published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, continued to follow the 
downward trend which commenced early in 1944. Reconversion and shortage 
of materials were reflected in a steady decline in the manufacturing index from 
202-8 in January, 1946, to 186-9 in May. Activity in distribution followed a 
similar movement and the index declined from 198-7 in January to 173-4 in 
May. Shortages of building materials were reflected in less than normal new 
business obtained by the construction industry in May. Mineral production and 
output of electric power have increased during the first 5 months of 1946. The 
index of electric power output rose steadily from 151-8 in January to 166-5 
in May. The index of mineral production increased from 119-7 in January to 
155-8 in May. 

Wholesale prices continued their upward movement during the first 6 months 
of 1946 and the index was 109-1 in June. The June price index for farm products 
was 109-5, an increase of 2:5 points from the February index. The cost of living 
index advanced 1-6 points in June. The major part of the increase was due 
to higher prices for milk, fresh vegetables, eggs and meat. 


AGRICULTURE AND WORLD TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
L. Lorrnez 
Introduction.—Any intelligent discussion of what is agriculture’s stake in 
the impending world trade negotiations must take into consideration not only 
the changes brought about by the two wars, but also the broader economic setting 
that deeply influences foreign trade in agricultural commodities. The following 
discussion proposes to outline the most important shifts in world economy and 
social thinking arising out of the last war. Their influence upon future trading 
systems and upon world agriculture will be discussed under the following 
headings :— 
Shifts in national debts 
Shifts in balances of international payments 
Changes in population, production patterns and government systems. 
The above changes are analyzed to focus the problems that the forthcommg 
international trade conference will be called upon to solve. <A preliminary 
meeting has been called for October, and the full conference is scheduled for 
next spring. 
It would be idle to speculate on what kind of world trade system will emerge 
from these talks. When the negotiations begin, however, many people not 
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specialized in international trade, will find it difficult to interpret the news 
correctly. An attempt will, therefore, be made in a second article to be published 
in the next issue, to give a short outline of various trading systems, together with 
a sketchy critical appraisal of their performance record, particularly as regards 
trade in agricultural commodities. 

Shifts in National Debis.—Wartime expenditures and the cost of social 
security have resulted in the accumulation of considerable national debts in 
most countries of the world. 

In the United Kingdom, the 1945-46 budgetary deficit reached the huge 
sum of over 2-3 billion pounds sterling! and had to be covered by borrowing. 
In 1900 the British national debt totalled a little over £0-6 billion. At the out- 
break of the second world war it was £8-5 billion, and by 1946 it exceeded £24-0 
billion. This means a debt of over £521 per head of population. 

Taking Canada as another example, a deficit of $1-74 billion for the 
financial year 1945-46 caused an increase of equal amount in the nation’s net 
debt. Twenty years ago, the deficit from March 31, 1925 to March 31, 1926 
was reduced by $27-7 million. Ten years ago, the net national debt was increased 
from 1935 to 1986 by only $0-16 billion. The annual rate of increase prior to 
1941 was moderate. 

Total net national debt stood at about $2-48 billion in 1925, $2-85 billion 
in 1935, and $3-27 billion in 1940. From that year on, it advanced by leaps 
and bounds: 


Year Billion dollars Year Billion dollars 
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On the basis of 1941 population figures, the per capita net national debt 
increased from about $318 in 1941 to over $1,130 by 1946. 

The main causes for the recent accumulation of national debts in most 
countries of the world have arisen from two sources: expenditures for carrying on 
the war and an increase in social security expenses. Society has developed 
a new conscience and Government responsibility for the individual’s welfare 
has imposed inevitable burdens upon national treasuries. 

In Britain, the average expenditure on social services was less than £1 per 
head per year in 1900, whereas by 1946 it advanced to £13. The Hconomic 
League in publishing these figures in 1946, concludes: “We have got to fight 
as we have never fought before for our future as a great trading nation.” 

In New Zealand, the 1945-46 budget contained provisions for social security 
expenditures amounting to £22-5 million out of £105-4 representing total dis- 
bursements for the year. 

In presenting the budget to the Federal Parliament of Australia, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1945, the Treasurer pointed out that the cost of the social security 
program was expected to represent almost one-half of all disbursements for the 
year, with the exception of war expenditures. 

There have been very substantial increases in social welfare expenditures 
in other countries as well. These, together with war spending, have resulted in 
heavy tax burdens. In Britain all taxes, local and national, direct and indirect, 
work out to about £70 per head per year of the population, compared with 
£4 in 1913. 

In order to be able to carry these heavy debts, national income must be 
high. Failing this, taxes required to service the debt would represent so. large 
a percentage of people’s income that private initiative would be seriously 
impaired. 

The most effective way of advancing national income is by raising produc- 
tion levels. Once production levels are increased, markets must be found for 





1 At present rates £1 equals $4.02. 
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the resulting surplus goods. While a few relatively under-developed countries 
may find domestic markets for most of the additional output required, this 
is not the case with industrially well advanced nations. 

In the case of Canada, there is little hope of finding a domestic market 
for most of these surplus products. A population in excess of 100 million 
people would be required to make full use of farm produce and timber resources 
that are now placed on the market each year.” Actually, Canada has only about 
12 million inhabitants at the present time. Britain is even more dependent 
on foreign markets. The New Zealand Minister of Finance, when introducing 
the 1945-46 budget, stressed the need for building up exports “to pay for imports 
and encourage manufacturing in order to provide employment.” 

This means that in order to maintain a high national income and provide 
employment, a large portion of the surplus goods produced must be marketed 
abroad. In Canada, foreign trade accounts for about one-third of the national 
income, in some other countries for a much higher percentage. Indebtedness 
arising from the last war compels most nations to increase their national 
income by means of exports, and at the same time to avoid increasing their 
debts. At the present time, this end is achieved by keeping imports at the lowest 
possible level. As to the future, the following statement published recently 
in a British official release may be of some significance: 

“In the immediate years ahead, Britain has a colossal task to recover from 
(wartime) losses. Above all, she will have to plan her imports and exports 
with the greatest care, so as to make them jointly bring her back most quickly 
to a normal position.’’? 

Similar warnings have been sounded in many former creditor countries. 


Shifis in Balances of International Payments.—The internal debt of 
almost all important countries of the world increased greatly during the war years. 
Although there are limits to the internal debt that a country can carry, payments 
and repayments of interest or principal are merely transfers of money inside 
the country. This is not true in the case of foreign debts and that is why 
almost every country in the world is anxious to avoid their accumulation. 
Equalizing receipts from abroad with payments to foreign countries is the 
essence of the trade balance problem. Since nearly every country in the world 
is now making plans to expand exports, while the actual policies being pursued 
by most appear to be planned to keep imports down to a minimum in order 
to restore equilibrium, the problem of finding paying markets for planned 
increases in export goods is the crucial one facing planners of future international 
trade systems. 

What happened to the trade balances of belligerent nations can be illustrated 
by the case of the United Kingdom, Germany and France, which were the foremost 
buyers of farm produce before the war. The first two countries in 1938 accounted 
for the following percentages of total world imports of specified commodities: 
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Before the last war, Britain had overseas balances totalling some £2 billion. 
Today, the greater part of these assets is gone; instead, the United Kingdom owed 
more than £6 billion abroad early in 1946, a debt of £130 per head. 

The prospective problem of future German trade balances is one of the 
major question marks in European reconstruction. If victorious nations with 
almost intact productive resources are confronted with heavy deficits in 
their balances of trade, it is not hard to imagine the effect of extensive wartime 
destruction and dismantling of German industrial capacity upon that country’s 
future foreign trade accounts. 

2 Address by Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, April 10, 


1946. 
3 United Kingdom Tariffs and Imperial Preference, October, 1945. 
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The deficit in the international payments of France during 1946-50 is 
estimated at 6,150 million US. dollars. This figure is based on “essential 
imports” and “probable” exports. Owing to this prospective short-fall, the 
French import program is naturally an austere one. 

Even though the estimate foresees liquidation of the greater part of French 
public and private mobilizable foreign assets, and the accumulation of heavy 
foreign indebtedness, available foreign means of payment will not be sufficient 
to enable the country to carry out its Five-Year reconstruction plan. The 
balance-sheet shows the following picture: 





Million $ 

Publictand private eold: and seurrency assets sia. os bila pe as eons ones 3,000 
Reparations and credits from countries other than the U.S. .......... 940 
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5,090 
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Under these circumstances it is understandable that the French Govern- 
ment has reserved the right, when signing the United States loan agreement, to 
control imports so long as the balance of payments remains unfavourable. 


Netherlands import needs during 1946 are estimated at 2-0-2-3 billion 
guilders (1 gilder equals 38 cents) compared with anticipated exports of about 
0-6-0-7 billion, leaving a deficit of 1-3-1-7 billion. 


The final result of all these dislocations is that in the postwar world the 
United States has emerged as the most important creditor nation while Canada 
may become the next in importance if present large scale lending activities 
continue. Former creditor nations: the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, and others, have lost or are losing most of their foreign assets. As a 
consequence, they will not be able to balance their payments accounts with 
income from foreign investments. 


The significance of these shifts is obvious if we consider the following few 
facts: 

The average total value of exports from all countries® of Europe for the 
1984-38 period was about $5,800 million in terms of old USS. gold dollars. 
Imports were valued for the same period at 7,525 million gold dollars. Thus, 
about 1,725 million gold dollars’ worth of goods was paid for by means of 
services and income from interests and dividends abroad. The United Kingdom 
imported goods for 2,332 million gold dollars and exported for 1,321 million 
gold dollars. The difference of 1,011 million gold dollars represents the lion’s 
share of the European import surplus over exports, as shown above. 


France accounted for roughly another 300 million gold dollars. Average 
imports during 1934-38 reached about 884 million gold dollars, compared with 
exports valued at $589 million. The Netherlands supplied about $118 million, 
with imports at 428 million gold dollars, and exports at $310 million. Italy, 
Belgium and a few other countries made up the balance of the gap of 1,725 
million gold dollars between imports and exports. 


All these countries derived huge sums from interests and dividends on 
their foreign investments before the war which enabled them to import more 
than they exported. This income reached the following average yearly figures 
in the case of two countries: 


Country Period Million gold $ 
Wnibeds WK Tagdom Ai) its cinees Sole ote tails io Sema eee Bee 1934-37 574 
Krance) (and colonies). “aiueone . . sata s mentee 1934-36 130 





4The London Heonomist, June 8, 1946. 
5 Except Spain, which was engaged in a Civil War at that time. 
8 Statistical Yearbooks of the League of Nations, 1937-38 and 1939-40. 
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In addition to this source, capital transactions and services helped to fill 
the gap and maintain imports at high levels. 

On the other hand, during 1934-38 the United States imported annually 
goods valued at 1,307 million gold dollars and exported 1,551 million gold 
dollars’ worth—an excess of exports over imports averaging 244 million gold 
dollars per year. This disparity is likely to increase materially in postwar 
years. The following statement was made in this respect by the Secretary of 
Commerce in May, 1946, in observance of the “National Foreign Trade Week”: 
“During the war our industrial plant was expanded far beyond its pre-war 
capacity, and we shall need foreign markets more than ever to absorb the 
increased output. If our markets abroad were limited, we would find our internal 
problem of providing full employment greatly intensified after the initial post-war 
boom. An export volume of 10 to 15 billion dollars would mean a continuing 
high level of employment at home.” 


If we assume that the price of goods exported from the United States has only 
doubled in comparison with 1934-38 gold-values, the above target needed for 
maintaining high employment in the United States means that exports from that 
country will have to be increased more than threefold. At the same time, 
their import needs are unlikely to advance in anything like similar proportions 
due to wartime developments aimed at replacement of scarce foreign commodities 
by new products. Synthetic rubber is one case in point. 

A similar statement was made by the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce to the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in Ottawa, on April 10, 1946: “Our manufacturing industries have greatly 
expanded during the war. They need new and bigger markets. Never in our 
history has world trade been so important to us as it is now.” 

It is thus obvious that the new world creditors, the great North American 
countries, are determined to drive with increased energy for further expansion 
of their exports. They also recognize the need for larger imports, as a means 
of enabling prospective buyers to pay for their North American purchases. 
This recognition, however, is not adequately supported by actual needs; on the 
contrary, wartime diversification of their production patterns has made them 
even less dependent on imports from abroad than before the war. 

Pre-war creditor nations, with the exception of the United States, had 
trade balances that always showed a large surplus of imports over exports, the 
difference being largely made up by services and income from investments 
abroad. Having lost their investments in the war, these nations must now 
keep their imports down to minimum levels, if they wish to balance their 
foreign trade accounts. 

Present creditor nations are large, powerful geographical units richly 
endowed with natural resources and geared to high production levels as a 
result of their wartime efforts. To maintain high employment, they plan 
to increase their exports to an impoverished world to several times the pre-war 
level. To replace the investment income lost by former creditor nations, 
North American governments are now extending liberal long-term loans to 
these nations. These loans will have to be repaid eventually. They can only 
be repaid if recipient nations’ income from what is left of their investments, 
together with the value of goods and services they are able to export, is in 
excess of what they have to pay for current imports of goods and services. To 
this end, they must husband imports and increase exports to creditor countries 
whose import needs are very limited. This is the real problem that the forth- 
coming conference of the International Trade Organization of the United 
Nations will have to solve. 

Considering the possible effects of wartime shifts upon international trade 
in farm produce, the mos$ important change is in the degree of agricultural 
self-sufficiency. 
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Pre-war creditor nations were heavy importers of farm produce. Great 
Britain alone absorbed the following percentages of world food imports in 1938: 
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During the war these nations have increased: considerably their domestic 
output of many farm products and are even now making plans for a much 
greater degree of future self-sufficiency than ever before. 

On the other hand, the United States and Canada are producers of large 
food surpluses, and have very materially expanded their food output since 
the beginning of the war, while their food imports underwent relatively little 
change. This is illustrated by monthly average values of agricultural exports 
and imports from the United States.? 


Absolute Values Quantity indices, 
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In consequence, new markets must be found for prospective food surpluses. 
Potentially, the market is almost unlimited and the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization is now making strenuous efforts to focus attention 
on the need for providing adequate diets throughout the world. To translate 
potential into actual markets, it is necessary, however, to provide the required 
means of payment for prospective users. This is a balance of payments problem 
deeply rooted in foreign trade relationships. Attempts at restoring balance 


in international trade and payments is, therefore, a primary concern for farmers — 


throughout the world. 


Shifis in Population, Production Patterns and Economic Planning.— 
The difficulties outlined above are further aggravated by the general decline, or 


at least slow growth, of populations in western nations. These nations are at 


present the most important trade partners for creditor countries. 

More prolific nations, such as India, China and the U.S.S.R., are potential 
customers. In their case, however, difficulties inherent to their production 
patterns are present. The first two, owing to relative lack of industrial plant, 


can furnish in exchange for what they need from abroad only a few primary — 


products and such small items as handicraft articles and art objects, which 
they can produce advantageously owing to the existence of inexpensive and 
abundant labour. The limitations of such a trade are obvious. 

In the case of the U.S.S.R., relatively few lines are available for export 


to North America, and North American countries need few products of Soviet | 


origin. On the other hand, Soviet demand is mostly for capital goods, and the 
question has often been asked in trade publications appearing in English, 


whether it is good policy to promote export of equipment that will turn out~ 


competitive goods. 
Finally, extensive nationalization of basic industries in many countries and 


the application of various degrees of planned economy from Japan to the 
Netherlands and from the Straits of Magellan to Mexico, are another aspect 


* Foreign Agricultural Trade, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. Department of — 


Agriculture, Washington, D.C. June 15, 1946 issue. 
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of future trade relations. The possible effect upon private trade of the manifold 
governmental and semi-governmental agencies is a matter of grave concern for 
the conveners of the forthcoming international trade conference. 

The world trade system emerging from the prospective trade talks must 
be supple enough to allow for an ample exchange of goods between free enter- 
prise and nationalized economies. 


TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURE 
EK. P. Rem 


Agriculture is only one of the several broad divisions of the production 
field interested in transportation facilities and costs. Nearly a quarter of 
the traffic on Canadian railways consists of farm products, but transport services 
are not organized to carry the needs and products of the farming community 
alone. However, any study of the development of agriculture necessarily involves 
careful reference to the basic factors of transportation. 

As a result of rapid industrial development during the recent war and in 
earlier years, Canada is now attaining a mature economy, with manufacturing 
largely on a scale above the mere assembly of parts, and a growing proportion 
of the population engaged in commerce, manufacture, and the extractive 
industries. But agriculture remains a leading source of wealth, and the basis 
of livelihood for 20 or 25 per cent of the Canadian people. In any case, farming 
has a more general distribution in all areas than has any other major industry. 
The railways, as well as the waterways and highways, link together all agricul- 
tural areas and interlink them with the manufacturing areas. The story of the 
interdependence of transportation and agriculture is as old as Canada. 

Setilement.—The relationship of railways and_ settlement has been 
frequently reviewed by students of Canadian history. The considerable pro- 
portion of fixed assets in railways’ capitalization suggests either that they 
should be constructed in territories where traffic potentialities are already 
discernible or that the promoters should have at their disposal considerable 
financial resources to tide over a long development period. In Canada railway 
construction has typically preceded settlement or the extensive establishment 
of industry, but the governments, Dominion and, in some cases, provincial, 
have largely made the capital available. This has been the case for our three 
transcontinental railways and the Intercolonial and Hudson Bay Railways, as 
well as Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia railways. 

Railways, once constructed, frequently did not have to wait long for traffic. 
This is indicated in a series of maps presented by W. A. Mackintosh in his 
contribution to the Frontiers of Settlement Series, Prairie Settlement, the 
Geographical Setting. Combining data from the quinquennial census and the 
record of railway building, he shows for the Prairies the extension of railway 
line and of settlement in five year stages from 1886 to 1931. Experience indicates 
that the territory within 10 miles on’ each side of a railway is that which, for 
erain farming, is suitably served by the line. On this basis it is evident that the 
patterns of extension of railways and of settlement have been quite similar 
over the years. The presently settled part of Manitoba was substantially 
blanketed by railway service by 1906, but the extension continued in the 
southern arable halves of Saskatchewan and Alberta until after 1931. 

Mackintosh points out that, in the true prairie, settlement in the first few 
years of this century considerably outstripped railway building. However, by 
1911 the two northern transcontinentals had crossed the provinces, and settlement 
of the Park Belt was clearly stimulated by the pioneering of the railways. The 
years of the first Great War and subsequently until 1925 saw a notable retar- 
dation of development, but in the ensuing decade there was a mileage increase 
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of 25 per cent in Saskatchewan and 18 per cent, attained more rapidly, in Alberta. 
On the other hand, eastern and British Columbia railways were built by 1917, 
there having been no new extensions since. 

In summing up the significance of railways in the West, Mackintosh says: 
“The inhabitant of the Prairie Provinces, like the inhabitant of the inland 
plains, is peculiarly dependent on railways. His agricultural system depends 
on railways communication . . . . The railway with its unfailing accompani- 
ments, the loading platform, the two to five grain elevators, the post. office, 
general store, machinery shed, and branch bank, closes the circuit through 
which the power of the world’s economic organization flows into the pioneer 
community . . . . Beyond the end of steel there is only such settlement as 
waits month by month or year by year for the coming of the railway.” 

The present post-war era finds interest in land settlement again to the fore. 
And not always can the settler find new land well served by railway or highway. 
In the Peace River country, the areas between the railhead at Dawson Creek 
and Fort St. John and the lower Peace in the vicinity of Fort Vermilion are 
already settled without benefit of near rail service. Furthermore the whole 
area is very conscious of the absence of direct rail (or highway) access to the 
Pacific Coast, and the route via Edmonton adds at least 500 miles or 40 per 
cent to the trip. In northern Saskatchewan, and in colonization areas of 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick the vital role of the railways is still 
as apparent today, even if in some cases only by reason of the handicap 
encountered by settlers distant from the line. Even the remedy is not easy, 
as frequently traffic would be demonstrably low even after the stimulus afforded 
to farmers near any new branch line. 


Traffic.—One fifth of the tonnage carried by Canadian railways consists of 
agricultural products (crops). Mine products and manufactures each account 
for about one-third, with the rest being divided between animal and forest 
products. However, Quebec and Ontario, with about two-thirds of the nation’s 
traffic, more nearly reflect these proportions than do the extreme areas of the 
country. Each central province had about 40 per cent of its traffic in manu- 
factures and over 30 per cent in mine products. But while Ontario’s proportion 
of agricultural products is the same as for Canada, Quebee’s proportion is 
- only 8 per cent, with forest products being relatively more preponderant than 
in Ontario. 

The Prairies have 60 per cent of their traffic in crops, 40 per cent being 
in wheat alone. One-fifth consists of mine products, largely influenced by 
Alberta coal, which is over a third of that province’s tonnage. Maritime tonnage 
carried is half mineral, mostly coal. One-quarter is manufactured goods and 
about a fifth forest products. Agricultural products are a steady 6 or 7 
per cent. Similarly in British Columbia mine and forest products constitute 
about three-quarters of the tonnage, and agricultural products only 5 per cent. 

The preponderance of bulky shipments—crops, mine and forest products— 
in Canadian railway traffic as a whole, particularly on long hauls as for 
export, is one of the basic factors of railway operation here. Gross revenue 
per ton-mile is notably lower than in more densely settled parts of Europe 
and America. The significance of this circumstance perhaps outweighs those 
of (1) dispersal of population and industries, (2) existence of such non-traffic 
producing railway “bridges” as the British Columbia mountains and the 
wildernesses between Sudbury and Manitoba and between the Maritimes and 
Quebec, and (3) the arduousness of winter operation, all peculiar in some 
measure to the Canadian railway business. How do these affect the service 
the Canadian farmer obtains from the railways and what he pays for it? 
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Rates.—The answer to this question has in the past tended to be obscured in 
political and sectional controversy. The grain growers’ movement in the West 
40 years ago, the farmer elevator companies and co-operatives of later decades, 
and the Progressive Party in the 1920’s were all motivated in part by the 
desire to join issue with the railway colossus. 

Nevertheless, some objective facts may be noted. Canadian agriculture 
exports one-quarter of its products. The proportions of wheat, hogs, cheese, 
and apples are even higher and the first three are produced rather far from 
the seaboard. As Canadian wheat moves export to a far greater degree than 
United States wheat, so the freight rates applicable from shipping points to 
Fort William are only about 60 per cent of those applying on similar mileages 
from North Dakota and Montana to Duluth. <A similar comparison on west- 
ward movement to Vancouver and Seattle indicates rates on Canadian routes 
are about 55 per cent of those in the United States. Furthermore until 1925, 
when present grain rates were established, the trend was downward, an exception 
being the period 1918-24. In the 40 years following 1886 grain rates to the Lake- 
head were reduced by half or slightly more. It has always been a principle 
of rate-making that concessions are granted where traffic in volume is available. 
Both the gross and net revenue Canadian railways derive for hauling grain 
at these low rates are indeed substantial. 

Canadian wheat producers compete with those of Argentina, Australia, 
and a number of other countries where hauls to ocean ports are very much 
shorter than in this country. However, the bulk handling of the product 
is characteristic of North America, and the continued maintenance of such 
low freight rates as in Canada is made possible to some extent by the simpli- 
city of handling. If a car of wheat is tipped onto its side, as is the practice 
at a terminal elevator, it empties itself in a minute or so. Loading through 
spouts is almost as easy. 

Trafic in Canada moves on the basis of the 10 classes of the Canadian 
Freight Classification, although rates applicable to a class are different in 
different territories. Fifth class, including general merchandise moving in 
carlots, is the eastern standard in the sense that rates for higher classes are 
multiples of those for fifth class and rates for lower classes are fractions. In 
the west, fourth class is basic. The farming community is primarily interested 
in the lower classes, such as sixth, including machinery moving on flat cars; 
eighth, including cereals and cereal products, potatoes, and vegetables; ninth, 
livestock; and tenth, including lumber and coal. 

Whilst this classification covers all products, yet three-quarters of the 
country’s rail freight moves on commodity rates, bearing no definite relation 
to class rates. Such rates are set on a commodity with the object of making 
trafhe move whilst returning something more than out-of-pocket expenses to 
the railways. Sometimes such rates are applicable only to particular routes. 
The vast bulk of agricultural shipments moves on commodity rates and much 
traffic which shippers believe to be susceptible of development does not 
materialize if the carriers cannot be persuaded to afford commodity rates even 
on an experimental basis. 

Transportation costs are one of the greatest factors in marketing of farm 
products, both domestically and internationally. It has been announced that 
the Canada-United States trade treaty will be renegotiated this year and that 
under Presidential Powers the United States may reduce its tariff rates as 
much as 50 per cent. On some products such a downward adjustment might 
be relatively small in contrast to a possible adjustment in freight rates. For 
example, fruits and vegetables, generally speaking, flow from winter-producing 
areas in the southern United States to Canada, and they are afforded commodity 
rates to facilitate the very considerable movement. Since opposite traffic, by 
reason of high customs tariffs in the past, has hardly existed, only class freight 
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rates would now be immediately available for any southward movement. 
Horticulturists in Canada who take an interest in United States markets, par- 
ticularly for late maturing crops, must seek adjustments in railway tariffs as 
well as customs tariffs. Bit) 

It is notable that railway rates are one of the clearest examples of rigidity 
in the whole economy. Although several general upward adjustments were 
applied during and after the first Great War, and later downward adjustments 
until 1925, the structure has been altered only in minor degree since. This 1s 
despite increased labour and material costs in the recently concluded war. 
Acricultural prices, on the other hand, are amongst the most elastic. The result 
is that in times of low and falling farm prices transport costs are a rapidly 
increasing toll on the producer, definitely accentuating the shrinkages of his 
standard of living. Conversely, in a period of price increase such as has pre- 
vailed in recent years, transport costs are of progressively lessening consequence 
to shippers and buyers. Railway traffic is as variable as rates are rigid, and 
because of the high degree of overhead costs incurred in railway operation, our 
lines have seldom in the past been more prosperous than they have been hauling 
swollen wartime traffic at the same rates as in the depression. 


Service.—It can be noted that, in addition to freight rates which allow 
his traffic to move with varying degrees of economic ease, the Canadian farmer 
is afforded various facilities by the railways for the special handling of his 
products. In rolling stock, there are refrigerator cars for perishables—meat, 
butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables; stock cars especially for cattle or hogs or 
poultry; express cars to carry berries, eggs, meats, at passenger car speed. 
There are such terminal facilities as stock yards, abattoirs, loading pens, fruit 
terminals, as well as sidings and loading platforms of various sorts. The farmer 
is assured by law equal consideration with large shippers in the company’s 
fulfilling by rotation of requests for cars to load. The lines maintain agricultural 
departments and in some instances demonstration farms. They have in the past 
operated farm labour placement bureaus, and have eagerly carried a flow of 
immigrants admitted to Canada on condition that they worked in agriculture. 


War Situation.—Tonnage hauled by Canadian railways doubled from 
1989 to 1944. The increase for agricultural and animal products alone has 
been somewhat less. In the one case this is accounted for by the preponderance 
of wheat, the production of which is somewhat stabilized and the proportion 
exported is high in peace or war. In the case of animal products a gradual in- 
erease totalling 60 per cent has been recorded in the six years. No one item in 
this group stands out as showing an extraordinary increase. 

Early in the war a transport controller was appointed by the Government 
to supervise the railways and assist them in carrying the large war traffic 
in the most rapid and effective fashion. This official has had as an outstanding 
problem the maintenance of the flow of wheat and other food to seaboard. In 
several years wheat exports have been every bushel that could physically be 
moved to dockside. Of course there were ship shortages also, the alleviation of 
which was a responsibility of the British Ministry of War Transport, with 
collaboration of appropriate Canadian Government departments. Domestically, 
a recurring problem was supply of special equipment, particularly refrigerator 
ears. The traffic of perishables was up by reason of both swollen exports of bacon, 
beef, and cheese and enhanced purchasing power affecting demand within 
Canada for relatively expensive protective foods. 

It is customary to think of transportation costs as being an expense for 
the primary producer both on the goods he ships to market and on the needs 
he buys from manufacturing areas. The farmer farther from centres of popula- 
tion and national or world markets either accepted a lower standard of living 
or was compensated by exploiting more fertile land or cheaper land, or in some 
fashion producing more economically. In addition, he produced such products 
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as could bear economically the burden of transportation costs. Types of farming 
thus reflected aspects of the basic transportation situations of various areas as 
well as fertility, types of soil, climate, population density and perhaps tradition. 
Thus, the extensive agriculture of the west produced not only the surplus grains 
of the country but also many of the animals that ate the grain. In the east 
grain production was largely for feeding on farms where produced. 


Dominion wartime policy effective in 1941, included provision for paying 
all or most of the freight on feed grains moved from the Prairies to other 
provinces east and west. In 4$ years ended March 31, 1945, $46,852,000 had 
been expended under this policy. In the period the production of hogs in all 
parts of Canada increased many times, encouraged also by other government 
policies. Meanwhile the acreages sown to grains in the east have tended to 
decline. There is no doubt some relationship, and, except for the expense 
incurred by the national treasury and physical limitations of railway capacity, 
distance between western grain fields and eastern feed stalls has been wiped out. 

Similar Dominion policies of paying or largely defraying freight costs 
apply to fertilizers and lime. By paying large proportions of freight costs 
between factories and distribution points, the government has made it possible 
for farmers almost everywhere to obtain fertilizer of the same kind and grade 
at approximately the same cost per ton. The cost of the policy in 1944 was 
$401,000. Assistance in lime distribution is shared equally with the provinces. 
The Dominion share in 1944-45 was $156,000. 


Highway Transport.—Consideration of rail transport is only ‘a beginning 
of the study of agriculture’s interest in transportation. Many farmers ship 
daily by truck and perhaps only once or twice a year by rail. In the east 
even purchased goods may move to farmers largely by truck. In 1938 the 
Ontario Agricultural College participated in studies of both milk and cream 
transport by truck. These analyses indicated the cost of the service to pro- 
ducers and-also problems of the operators of the trucks, including considerable 
overlapping and operation at less than capacity. It was also shown that rail- 
ways no longer haul much milk to Toronto. Wartime conditions and regulations 
have tended to alleviate truckers’ problems to some extent. 


Water Transport.—Canada iis notable for the great length and the narrow 
width of its developed area, necessitating undue length in its railway lines 
in relation to potential traffic. There is, however, a great mitigating factor, the 
piercing of the continent to its mid-point by the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
waterway, which flows past the most densely settled and industrialized sections 
of this country and the United States. Water transport is basically cheaper 
than land haulage, and during the eight months of navigation shippers take 
full advantage of the economy of lake and river rates both for movements 
between eastern points and between western and eastern areas. The railways 
have for many years recognized the effect of this competition by granting lower 
lake-and-rail and even all-rail rates in the summer, and, in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, by operating ships on the Great Lakes. A very 
high proportion of prairie grown wheat moves export by water from Fort 
William, and much merchandise moves westward to western producers on the 
inland waterway. 


The lapping of the world’s oceans on Canada’s coasts has been at least 
part of the reason why Britain has often seemed economically closer than the 
United States to producers of surplus farm products in Canada. Thus, Annapolis 
Valley apples have frequently been loaded on ships from the orchard and 
moved direct to British ports. And the country’s cheese industry is concentrated 
to a considerable extent within 200 miles of the ocean port of Montreal. From 
the opposite point of view it might be indicated that the basic economy of ocean 
transport explains in some degree why Argentina, New Zealand and Australia, 
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many times farther from Britain, are very effective competitors with us in 
supplying meats and dairy products to that country; the slight additional cost 
of a longer voyage is not highly significant in the landed cost in Britain. 


Air Transpert.—On March 26 an air cargo of strawberries, equal to half a 
railway car, was landed in Toronto after an overnight flight from Texas fields, 
and consumers had the fruit on their tables 24 hours after it was picked. The 
usual rail express journey from Louisiana is 48 hours, and from more-distant 
Texas, where the crop is earlier, the required rail transport time is so long that 
Canada does not generally receive the fruit from that state. It is intimated that 
this traffic, experimental this year, will be regular weekly or semi-weekly to 
Toronto, perhaps Montreal, and to many northern United States’ cities in 
1947. Lettuce and other perishables have been flown transcontinentally to 
some extent in America without benefit of ice, and there is reason to believe 
consumers will pay at least some premium for field ripened stock in the good 
condition which is possible after an air journey. 

The future of air transport in distribution of farm products in general 
cannot as yet be discerned clearly, however. Ten years ago when Canadian 
airlines carried more freight than those of any other country, the annual 
traffic was only 13,000 tons, but 1/60 of 1 per cent of that moving by rail, and 
1/16 of 1 per cent of that passing through our canals. More recently, com- 
mercial Canadian movement of air freight has declined, but probably the 
potential for resuming substantial traffic at attractive rates has increased by 
reason of wartime developments in aviation. 


Research.—Scope for research in the field of transportation of agricultural 
products is considerable. In 1933 the Advisory Committee on Social and 
Economic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research Council 
suggested some 47 projects, many of which are applicable to Canada, Several 
of these pertained to rates and rate making. Others concerned highways and 
waterways. A most interesting group of 15 subjects pertained to the localization 
of production and marketing and to area relationships. Number 43 is “Adjust- 
ments in Farm Organization Following Rate Changes”. Hurried attention has 
been given above to the adjustment in the rates on feed grain from western 
to eastern Canada down to zero; it is clearly indicated that research into the 
ge might better precede even so cautious a conclusion as here tentatively 
stated. 

Transportation in many of its aspects is an extension of the field usually 
embraced in marketing economics. However, it has its own particular constants 
and variables, and in its causal aspects relates also the economics of production, 
prices, and land. 


LEASING ARRANGEMENTS IN ALBERTA 
J. R.S. Jorcens 


Information on the type of leasing arrangements commonly found in Alberta 
was obtained from a farm business and management study in three representative 
farming areas in Central Alberta The areas are located in the vicinity of the 
towns of Gadsby, Drumheller, and Innisfail. A mixed type of farming pre- 
dominates around Gadsby, a grain type at Drumheller, and a livestock type 
in the vicinity of Innisfail It was found that approximately 77 per cent of all 
leases were of the crop share type, whereby the tenant. turns over a stated portion 
of all the crops to the landlord but none of the proceeds from other farm enter- 
prises Only six per cent of the farms were leased on a straight cash payment 
basis Fourteen per cent of the leases were combination erop share and cash 
leases. The remaining three per cent of the leases showed many variations. 
These included leases where the lessee was the son of the landlord and was 
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given special privileges, such as use of the landlord’s equipment. There were 
few leases which covered joint ownership of livestock providing for sharing 
directly in the returns from the livestock enterprise. 

The two-thirds tenant and one-third landlord crop share lease proved 
to be the most common type of rental agreement. The landlord in most eases 
receives one-third of the crops delivered at the elevator. Out of these returns 
he must pay taxes, building and fence repairs, and fire insurance. The tenant 
provides the machinery, equipment, livestock, labour, and pays all the operating 
expenses. For these contributions he receives the use of the house, buildings, 
and pastures, two-thirds of ail crops and total returns from all other farm 
enterprises. More than 87 per cent of the crop share leases, or approximately 66 
per cent of all types of leases, were of this type. There was about the same 
proportion of the one-third—two-thirds crop share leases in all three types 
of farming areas. This fact indicates the part which custom has played in 
determining leasing arrangements in Alberta. 

As would be expected, the wide application of one type of lease to a variety 
of farming conditions resulted in a great variation in proportionate returns 
to tenants and landlords. Under average yields and prices, a Gadsby landlord 
renting a mixed crop—livestock type of farm on a one-third—two-thirds crop 
share basis would receive approximately five per cent return on his capital; 
whereas, the tenant not only would receive nothing on his capital, but also less 
than $600 for his labour. This wage of $600 is the average over a long-time 
period for a married hired man and the five per cent is the approximate 
alternative rate which could be earned on money invested in farm mortgages. 
With the same one-third—two-thirds crop share lease in the Drumheller grain 
area, the landlord would receive five per cent on his capital investment, and the 
tenant would obtain approximately 11 per cent on his capital in addition to a 
cash wage of $600. The landlord of a livestock farm in the Innisfail area under 
a similar crop share agreement would receive less than one per cent on his 
capital; whereas, the tenant would receive approximately 11 per cent on his 
capital invested in the farm business, as well as $600 a year as a wage. In this 
case the landlord’s return would be much less than the five per cent. It is 
evident that this one-third—two-thirds crop lease is not satisfactory for all 
types of farming and classes of land in Alberta. 

There was some evidence that adjustments in the one-third—two-thirds crop 
share leases were being made. About 10 per cent of the leases examined, most 
of which were in the Innisfail area, provide for the tenant to pay either cash 
rental or taxes in addition to the usual third share of the crop. Downward 
adjustments in rents were in evidence in the Gadsby area—four per cent of the 
crop share leases were on the basis of one-quarter share of the crop to landlord 
and three-quarters to tenant. 

Four per cent of the leases examined were of the half-and-half crop share 
type. The landlord pays real estate expenses, such as building, well, and fence 
repairs, fire insurance and taxes; and in addition, supplies all the seed grain 
and pays half the harvesting expenses. The tenant pays half the harvesting 
expense, all farm labour charges (except skilled repair labour on real estate) 
and all other farm operating expenses. The crop is shared equally. One variation 
of this lease is where the landlord supplies a fully-equipped farm. In this case 
the tenant has no capital but shares the crops on an equal basis. Here, however, 
the landlord supplies only one-half of the seed with the usual real estate 
expenses such as building, well, and fence repairs. The tenant supplies one-half 
of the seed and pays land taxes, labour and all other farm operating expenses. 

The remaining types of farm leases contained various leasing terms. Among 
these were provisions for varying the share of the crops, provisions for renting 
pasture land and sharing hay crops, and special leasing consideration extended 
to the tenant where the landlord was a relative. 
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RESEARCH IN CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 
J. E. O7MzARA 

In one section of the Report of the Royal Commission on Co-operatives the 
following tribute is paid: ‘““The most important single source of information con- 
cerning Canadian co-operative development is the Marketing Service, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa”.1 Naturally, this statement is 
most gratifying to those in the Division who initiated and maintained the records 
of co-operative associations since 1929. Now that the war is over and people 
everywhere are turning to reconversion tasks these records will provide a basis 
for analysis which necessarily was allowed to lapse during the last six years. 
Thus, there is a job to be done and a review of what has been done would seem 
logical before assessing future projects. 

Published Bulletins.—Shortly after the establishment of the Division, a 
central bureau of records of farmers’ business organizations was set up and the 
first complete report of this bureau was issued in 1934.2 Prior to this, the 
Dominion Department of Labour, with the assistance of some of the provinces, 
had obtained certain information from co-operatives for the purpose of compiling 
an annual directory. Until the Economics Branch was established there was no 
co-ordinating agency which could deal with the mass of economic and statistical 
data and study the experiences and accomplishments in particular fields. 

To this end, the Branch made arrangements for a survey of all existing 
co-operative organizations in Canada. ‘The information thus obtained was 
summarized in the first bulletin. Throughout Canada the activities of the 
larger organizations such as the wheat pools, livestock and fruit co-operatives 
had reached a high state of development and had received world wide recognition 
but there were hundreds of other smaller associations effectively serving local 
areas. These were discovered and recognized in the survey. In the introduction 
it was stated that this accumulation of records “would provide a research 
laboratory in fact-finding and analysis’. This survey covered the business year 
1932 and dealt with the activities of 795 farmers’ business organizations. Part I 
treated the co-operative organizations in Canada, first on a national basis and 
then on a provincial basis. Part II gave a business analysis of selected groups 
of dairy and fruit companies in Canada. 

After the publeation of this report there appeared another in October, 
1935,2 which summarized the business activities of farmers’ organizations for 
the crop years 1933 and 19384. It supplemented and brought up to date the 
results published in the bulletin of 1984. In the foreword to the 1935 publication 
notice was given of the compilation of a directory and this handbook appeared 
in 1936. Another and more recent directory was published in May, 1945.4 
This directory lists all co-operative associations in Canada which report to the 
Economics Division. The mailing address of each is given as well as the com- 
modities purchased and marketed. Dollar volume of business of each associa- 
tion is indicated by a symbol which places it within a certain range. The 
directory is available by writing to the Division. 

Interim Reporis.—These have been the major published reports on 
co-operation. Each year, however, brief reports have appeared in The Economic 
Annalist. In the first issue of this publication (January, 1931) in a statement 
by the then Minister of Agriculture it was announced that “notes and informa- 





1Canada. Royal Commission on Co-operatives. Report. Appendix A:76. 1945. 

2 Richards, A. EK. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Bulletin 173—New Series. 1934. 

3 Richards, A. E. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
sulture. Pub. 481—Tech. Bulletin 3. 1935. 


Canada. Directory of Co-operative Associations in Canada. Pub. 772—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 129. 1945. 
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tion of a timely nature concerning the activities of farmers’ organizations will be 
brought together and summarized”. Accordingly, during 1931 twelve stories and 
reports of organizations appeared. The reports concerned the Maritime Egg 
Exchange, The P.E.I. Egg and Poultry Association, the United Grain Growers and 
the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company. Other stories included reports on 
co-operative fire insurance companies in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba.® 

The first business analysis of farmers’ co-operatives appeared in June, 1931.6 
This study concerned the business of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers, the 
Alberta Co-operative Dairy Pool, the Manitoba Co-operative Dairies Ltd. and 
the United Dairymen’s Co-operative of Montreal. These short reports were con- 
tinued and the next one appeared in August, 1931.7 These two analyses were 
made from data received directly from the co-operatives. 

At this time returns were being made annually from all over Canada. As 
the central bureau of records built up and returns became more complete it 
became possible to make more detailed and complete studies and in 1932 a com- 
parison was made of the business organizations of British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia fruit co-operatives.6 Another analysis of the finances of co-operative 
dairy companies in British Columbia appeared in December, 1932.9 A similar 
study covering dairy companies in the three Prairie Provinces was published in 
April, 1983,1° and the whole was presented in September, 1933.11 

All these may be considered preliminary and interim reports and in the 
first published bulletin,!? revised and final figures were released. Decision was 
made then to report annually on the status of farmers’ business organizations in 
Canada and these appeared regularly in The Economic Annalist until 1942 
when the report for the year 1941 was published as a separate circular.1? This 
included for the first time as complete coverage as possible of all co-operatives 
in Canada whether farmers’ associations or not. It also included a fairly detailed 
statistical summary of the operations of co-operative credit societies (credit 
unions and caisses populaires). The Division reported first on these societies in 
The Economic Annalist for December, 1940 and February, 1941. The response 
to these reports was encouraging and as a result the responsibility for the col- 
lection of statistics and the publication of an annual report was assumed by the 
Division and has been continued since that date. Attention was also given to pro- 
vincial and Dominion co-operative legislation in 193514 and again in 19411° 
when changes and amendments were noted and summarized. 





Field Surveys.—In 1939, the Division embarked on special studies made 
by direct field work with co-operatives. One which concerned the marketing of 
livestock, eggs and poultry in the Maritime Provinces has been completed but 


5 Gosselin, A. Co-operative farm fire insurance in Quebec. Heon. Annalist I. No. 6: 4-5, 
1931. Mutual insurance companies in Ontario and Manitoba do large business. Heon. Annalist I. 
Woe: d-7, 1931. P 

6 Richards, A. EH. Canadian dairymen sell co-operatively. Heon. Annalist I. No. 6: 6-8, 1931. 

7 Richards, A. E. Volume of business in relation to value of plant and equipment in 
farmers’ associations handling dairy products. Heon. Annalist I. No. 8: 6-7, 1931. ; 

8 Richards, A. E. Business organizations of British Columbia and Nova Scotia fruit 
companies. Heon. Annalist II. No, 2: 14-17. 1932. Business analysis of British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia fruit companies. Heon. Annalist II. No. 3: 26-28, 1982, © | ae ; 

9 Richards, A. E. Financial analysis of co-operative dairy companies in British Columbia. 
Heon. Annalist II. No. 12: 103-106. 1932. ; 

10 Richards, A. E. Financial analysis of co-operative dairy companies in Alberta, Sas- 
kstchewan and Manitoba. Hceon. Annalist III. No. 4: 44-46. 19383. , 

11 Richards, A. E. Business analysis of the combined operations of twenty-five co-operative 
dairy companies in Canada. Heon. Annalist III. Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 79-82. 1933. : 

12 Richards, A. E. Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Bulletin 173—New Series. 1934. — 

18 Q’Meara, J. FE. & Lalonde, Lucienne M. Co-operation in Canada, 1941. Dominion Dept. 
of Agriculture. Pub. 740, Circular 173. 1942. Lin Jaloes , " 

14 Richards, A. E. Acts of incorporation of co-operative associations in Canada. Leon. 
Annalist V. No. 1: 8-8. 1935. une ae 

15Q’Meara, J. E. Co-operative legislation in Canada, 1941. Heon. Annalist XE. « No-3: 
68-74. 1941. 
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publication was delayed due to the outbreak of war and lack of funds and 
staff. It is now proposed to bring this study up to date and release the results. 
Another very comprehensive study was made in the same year in Saskatchewan 
in co-operation with the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. The Economic Annalist carried two interim reports 
on the findings of the survey.!° 

In all, thirteen mimeographed reports on the findings of this survey were 
published and eight booklets were projected for printing and distribution. Of 
these booklets, three have already been completed and are available.147 In the 
first booklet may be found an analysis of the apparent reasons for the dissolution 
of 531 Saskatchewan co-operative associations during the 25 years 1914-38. 

The remaining five pamphlets deal with the following subjects: Merchandis- 
ing Operations and Merchandising Costs of Co-operatives in Saskatchewan, 
Co-operative Methods of Financing, Co-operative Management and Membership 
Relations, Bookkeeping and Accounting Methods for Co-operatives, Co-operative 
Case Studies and Current Saskatchewan Co-operative Developments in 1941-42. 
The completion of these reports is now in the hands of the Department of 
Co-operation and Co-operative Development in Saskatchewan and _ recent 
information from the Director of Research in that department indicates they will 
likely be published this year. 

During the war little analysis was done at Ottawa but the records were 
maintained. The last two official reports on co-operation in Canada (19438 and 
1944) were mimeographed and are available on request. Full distribution to the 
mailing lists was not made because of shortage of staff and pressure of other 
work. Since the end of the war requests for special surveys on co-operatives 
have been received and are being given consideration. Canadian research in 
co-operation has a great field yet to cover. Recently in the United States the 
criticism has been made that the amount of research already completed in co- 
operation is all out of proportion to the importance of co-operatives in the na- 
tional business structure. Such a criticism certainly would not apply in Canada. 
Rather the criticism could be reversed and read that the importance of co-opera- 
tives in marketing and purchasing in Canada warrants a great deal more research 
than has been done or is contemplated. Co-operatives, like any other business, 
must be able to stand the usual tests applied in business analysis. Continuing 
analyses of this nature are useful and standard ratios can be worked out to allow 
co-operative leaders to assess their particular industry and compare relative 
efficiency of associations. New methods of financing can be rated with the old, 
passed on or rejected in the light of results shown in the analysis. Managerial 
efficiency can also be measured. To the alert and progressive co-operator a 
strictly impartial business analysis can be a means of discovering weaknesses 
and strength and the translation and application of such findings to the organiza- 
tions concerned can result in better co-operative business methods. 

The bureau of records at Ottawa includes reports from more than 2,000 co- 
operative associations which do an annual volume of business of over +4 billion 
dollars. There is every reason to believe that these figures will increase. As 
they do, increased demands for research will be made to governments and 
universities. These demands will likely result in projects in which the agencies 

16 Hansen, W. J. & Turner, A. H. Facts concerning the dissolution of co-operative pur- 
chasing associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 1914-38. Hceon. Annalist X. No. 1: 
ei aie W. J. & Chown, W. F. Co-operative purchasing and servicing associations, 
Saskatchewan, 1914-38. Heon. Annalist X. No. 2: 25-28. 1940. 

17 Turner, A. H. Historical and Statistical Analysis of Co-operative Purchasing Associa- 
tions for the Twenty-five Year Period (1914-1988). Sask. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
95A. 1939. The Location, the Services Rendered and the Co-operative Merchandising Position 
of Co-operatives in Saskatchewan in the Year 1988. Sask. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 


Hae nee The Control and Cost of Customer Credit. Sask. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 
95E. 1939. 
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will co-operate and the results of research thus conducted will become available 
to governments for policy planning and framing of legislation, to the universities 
for teaching and reference purposes and to the co-operatives for propaganda 
and publicity. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO FRUIT TREES IN CANADA IN THE LAST 40 YEARS 
B. A. CAMPBELL AND W. C. Hopper 

The 1901 census reported 21 million fruit trees in Canada and by 1941 this 
number had decreased to 13:8 million. This decrease in the number of fruit 
trees can be accounted for in several ways. Trees were planted in all sections 
of Canada as the country became settled because settlers had little knowledge as 
to adaptability of fruit trees to the climate or soil of a particular region. In a 
great many cases it was found that climate was too severe and winter killing 
resulted often enough to make the growing of certain fruits impractical. Later as 
commercial agriculture developed, certain limited areas of Canada, particularly 
parts of Ontario, Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Quebec, were found suited 
to growing tree fruits with the result that production expanded in these areas. 
In limited areas of Ontario such as the Niagara Peninsula, plantings of tender 
fruits increased and replaced apple trees which could be grown over a wider area 
of Canada. Also as commercial agriculture developed, diseases and pests became 
more prevalent, and specialization in other types of agriculture developed; con- 
sequently the farmer with a few trees found it impractical to care for his fruit 
properly with the result that small farm orchards have practically disappeared 
in many sections of Canada. 


I. Changes in Numbers of Apple Trees in Canada, 1901-1941 


In 1901 there were more than 15 million apple trees reported in Canada 
and by 1941 this total had declined to approximately 8-5 million trees. This 
represented a decline of 43-6 per cent in the 40-year period. In 1940, total 
production of apples was approximately 14 million bushels which was 25 per 
cent less than was reported in the census of 1900. The most significant change 
in numbers of trees has taken place in Ontario where the number declined 
from 9-5 million in 1901 to 2-9 million in 1940. The apple tree population in 
Nova Scotia in 1941 was approximately the same as was reported in 1901, while 
the actual production of apples from commercial apple orchards in 1940 was 
almost double that reported for apple trees in 1900. In British Columbia the 
number of trees increased from 0:4 million to 1:5 million during the 40-year 
period with the result that in 1940 British Columbia produced more apples than 
any other province in Canada. A breakdown on a provincial basis from 1901 
to 1941 is shown in Table 1. 

The large percentage decrease in Ontario, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and the Maritimes is accounted for in the main by the development of 
commercial orchards, the elimination of trees in general, and the specialization in 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF APPLE TREES IN CANADA, 1901-1941 
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000 omitted % 
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other types of agriculture. In the early years of this century most farms had a 
small orchard, but as diseases and pests became more prevalent and as specializa- 
tion in other types of farm enterprises developed it was not profitable or con- 
venient for farmers to spray and care for a few apple trees. Sooner or later 
these were cut down and used for firewood. Frost damage also accounted for 
some of the loss. 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN CANADA, 1900-1940 


Change 








Province 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 «| 1900-1940 
(000 bus.) 9 
(4) 
PN OME CDIIAS co tales Cela es Ae eee 2,065 1, 667 4,322 4,971 3,916 + 89-6 
Newilbrurswiek 223). . skh dened ow bee 503 273 393 336 185 — 63-2 
Prince award Island ..:o.~ don nudes bos 159 160 175 108 4 — 97-5 
CRE DOCN UNS each Oe xa emo Mee ee 2,025 1,482 1,002 981 1,102 — 45-6 
Cnitarits Wan coe tel. Sales cae 13, 631 6,459 9,772 4,542 3,458 — 74-6 
] 2a Wb al (els ihes jdm Wes Boban REE AO Ott tate te RS 2 De 1 3 8 +300-0 
PrtisthtlOlwm Didi ars. bec cookie oe 240 575 1,820 4,600 5, 164 — 
Total Canada). .ovi ewes inca 18, 626 10, 619 17,486 15, 550 ty8a8" — 25-5 


*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 trees. 


Ontario.—An analysis of the number of apple trees by counties and regions 
of Ontario shows that the change was not confined to any one region but was 
wide-spread over the whole province. Peel County was the only county in On- 
tario that showed an upward trend, and the number of apple trees increased from 
122,600 in 1901 to 189,000 in 1941. 

A breakdown by regions in Ontario for 1901 and 1941 is shown in Table 3. 
Farms in Eastern Ontario showed the largest decline since 1900. 





Taste 3. NUMBER OF APPLE TREES BY REGIONS IN ONTARIO, 1901-1941 


* Change 
-——— 1901 1941 1901-1941 

(000 omitted) % ae 

POUbHErMUO NGAEION. ces fete ots ie osu.) ae ee See ean ee ae eee eee 3, 324-2 1, 037-3 — 68-8 
Western: Ontario c) 2.0 cess Bc eee ce kotor tee oth Sayer et Tne ee 2,809-1 837-1 — 70-2 
(Semele On Cari ge ioe «cos oe cea oa OR kant ad a eee re ee 2,293-5 739-9 — 67:3 
esters ntariodg.< G09 <iadieeiw« doll s ote eeGartbea mar anewaet teeny. 1,061-8 209-8 — 80-2 
DOP GMETIVAVNUOTIO, «ty slas cccs..ce a & es meen Gee Be ee eels a ee eee ae aodlcer/ 27-6 — 47-6 
Rota) (Ontarioiss. Sa eee oe ee eer 9, 540- 2,850-7 — 70-2 


Quebec.—The decline in the number of apple trees was not as marked in 
Quebec as it was in Ontario and two regions of the province showed significant 
increases in the 40-year period. 


Taste 4. NUMBER OF APPLE TREES BY REGIONS IN QUEBEC, 1901-1941 


oe 1901 1941 | Change 


1901-1941 
(000 omitted) % 
NAOT RS CLAUSULG. inks GUO Don ack ¢ ate ot acs Pan ee eee 75-3 120-2 + 659-6 
PGLSEOET DUN WHE LADS chase rdeslmaiee ts Mee isis Ale ie ee ey che 554-2 268-7 — §2-4 
pt; Liewrente: Valley—south. .- Wee re eee ae 1, 248-7 975-2 — 21-9 
North: Western Giuebec 2s of <2... 86a ee eee ee 307-0 ' 206-2 -— 32-8 
Northern. Queben. - ecu. Go in os st ee eS ee eer ee 72-8 139-2 + 91-2 
Opal QMebedie, 2 tos oes Pe oe ee eee ee eee 2,258- 1, 704-5 — 24-5 
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Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia in 1941 the three counties of Kings, Hants and 
Annapolis accounted for 91 per cent of all the apple trees in Nova Scotia as 
compared to 63-0 per cent in 1901. During the 40-year period the number of 
trees in Kings, Hants and Annapolis increased from 1-2 million to 1-8 million 
while those in all other counties of Nova Scotia decreased from 730,000 to 
112,000. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia in 1900 was in the process of being 
settled and when it was found that land in the Okanagan Valley was suitable for 
commercial apple production the number of trees increased sharply. The 1901 
census reported 390,000 apple trees of which only 107,000 were located in Yale 
and Caribou districts—the settled farming area outside the lower mainland. By 
1941 the number of apple trees in British Columbia had increased to 1:5 mil- 
lion of which 1-0 million were located in the Okanagan Valley. During the 
same period the number of apple trees in all other areas of British Columbia 
increased from 283,000 in 1801 to 453,000 in 1941. The tree population in 1941 
was 31 per cent less than the 2-3 million apple trees reported in 1921. This 
decrease was caused by the elimination of poor varieties, and the abandonment 
of large numbers of trees in areas which were not profitable for apple production 
either on account of high cost of irrigation or for other economic reasons. 

Trees in British Columbia are confined chiefly to commercial orchards. In 
1940 the average production per tree in this province was 4:0 bushels as com- 
pared with 2-1 bushels for all of Canada. 

During the 40-year period from 1901 to 1941 British Columbia has attained 
a place as a fruit producing province due to its favourable climate and soil and 
the feasibility of irrigation in the most important fruit growing area of that 
province. 


IJ. Changes in Numbers of Fruit. Trees, Other Than Apples, 
in Canada, 1901-1941. 

During the years, 1901 to 1941, the changes in the number of fruit trees, 
other than apple, have not been as great as those shown for apples. An analysis 
of the number of fruit trees, other than apples, by census years from 1901 to 1941 
is shown in Tables 5-10. 


Taste 5. NUMBER OF FRUIT TREES, OTHER THAN APPLES, 1901-1941 


enarof iru 1901 1911 1921 1931 Pitas lear 
(000 omitted % 
PERO R Ee Sees Soe os Pn aos ae 1,301 1,896 1,196 1,038 2,310 + 21-8 
rE Ns A hv Bl a2 2 oh ol, ggitln xn 862 967 674 681 viet oe kk 
SN ee ccn mata |i ae weee tone | 4002" Loar | = ar? 
ee eae 1,988 | 1,237 887 806 834 | — 32-6 
MEO ne NN 2, oan) yates eae ho = — —— = 66 ce 


Taste 6. NUMBER OF PEAR TREES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1901-1941 








Province 1901 1911 1921 1931 14B laws 
(000 omitted) % 
ose yer) IO ge Ss ee 60-6 66-6 19-9 92-9 ALGe) = 189-4 
LES ee ee 11-8 7-8 a. 2-2 PRS es sie! 
EON |e RS cee 845-0 743-2 499-9 498-0 (OS Ga ee 
TES le 2 ne — 2 = “4 6-8 — 
Bree etety sf OlIS 1S. as% 5 os daw Sa nev ae avs 44.7 149-4 152-0 157-9 227-0 + 407-8 
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Taste 7. PEAR PRODUCTION IN CANADA IN BUSHELS, 1900-1940 





Province 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
(000 omitted) 
COUGAVIGO re ees oe See Ook ete pes ices ate 488 424 378 421 293 
BrvtienvOolim Diss src sae tees ook eeaes 25 51 129 197 263 
potaliGAnaAG a orass pe eee ee aces 87. 504 520 643 585* 





*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 fruit trees. 


Taste 8. NUMBER OF PLUM TREES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES 1901-1941 











Prowainos 1901 1911 1921 | 1931 1941 aod 
(000 omitted) a 

INOS SCO ULE Mee rere: fi cee erent We 91 D9 35 36 — 79-1 
Dreher ae nee ae 364 262 171 138 13: = 635 
(BEATS ATS YON etd Caner ae a ee GL Phe we 1, 686 1,130 834 622 556 670 
Brvish Golumbiaias wee. ee 86 169 309 166 210 +144-1 
phere een Boe bn Co aes 108 70 16 29 132 + 22-2 
Total saranda en ene | 2,416 ele 1,252 1,002 1,067 — 55-8 


Taste 9. NUMBER OF CHERRY TREES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1901-1941 








Province 1901 4911 1921 1931 104g on te 
(000 omitted) q, 
Princes Wd waldelslangd ee eee anne ee 70 3 12 10 6 — 91-4 
INOW SO COLIAS een See ea ee 62 45 18 19 i? — 72-6 
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VAT GO 102 ee ee ee eters eee Renter 14 12 if 4 15 + 7-1 
SHUG WEL, VEHI Goo motion moms eee ou Abawaoe 2 il 1 5 26 — 
A Deri ae ee ee to ee eee — 1 — 2 1 — 
BritishE@ olumisrases eer eee ote Day 106 117 152 115 +325-9 
POotalGanand an wks ates a eee es 1, 288 1, 237 887 807 834 — 35-3 
Taste 10. PRODUCTION OF CHERRIESIN CANADAIN BUSHELS, 1900-1940* 
Province 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
(000 omittjed) 
CSG AETOCC eM a ek Lae ie Wee Oe ee ee 13 146 334 273 153 
British’ @olumUola sense cae a: ee ee eee 14 OF 109 91 86 
OthermenOvinCese sae. tee eek ee eee ee ee 191 66 52 28 
Opal en ecient hi So: boy eee rene een 337 239 485 392 244* 

















*Does not include production on farms with less than 50 fruit trees. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FOWKE, Vernon C——Canadian Agricultural Policy—The Historical Pattern. The University 
of Toronto Press, Toronto, 304 pages, 1946. 

Agricultural policies are not made in a void. Such policies are determined by 
present needs, modified by future expectations but to a large extent are shaped 
by past experiences. It is because of this, that a forthright history of agricultural 
policy makes a positive contribution to the current thinking of policy makers. 

Canadian Agricultural Policy is a timely book. The absence of a section 
on the period between 1930 and 1945 does not lessen its value. The book is use- 
ful not only to the policy maker but to the student and teacher. 

Professor Fowke’s review of past agricultural policy throws light upon 
present day agricultural problems. The author’s interpretation of the agricultural 
policy of government throughout the various periods of Canadian history is 
based upon functional analysis. 
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The book is divided into two parts, the first entitled Pre-Confederation 
Period, and the second part Federal Agricultural Policy. The first part deals 
with the efforts of the French and English to establish agriculture in Canada. 
The author concludes that 

“Considered as a whole the assistance extended by government to 
Upper and Lower Canadian agriculture before 1850 was trifling in 
amount, formal in conception, and indicates that encouragement to agri- 
culture was no essential part of the real interests of government.” 

The second part reviews the division of powers between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments at Confederation, the encouragement of immigration and 
settlement, the livestock and dairy industries, the production and marketing of 
wheat and, the Canadian tariff policy and the farmer. 

Lack of space prevents a more thorough discussion of the book, but the 
following quotation should make for considerable soul-searching: 

“A consideration of the functions of agriculture remains an important 
aid towards the understanding of governmental policy to agriculture. 
Canadian agriculture has provided defence, provisions, and investment 
opportunities. The defence, or military, role is recurrent, as in the periods 
1914-18 and 1939-45, and gives agriculture a degree of political strength 
which tends to survive briefly into post-war years. The provisioning role 
is continuous but no longer makes for bargaining strength expect in min- 
ing, fishing, and lumbering regions where agriculture approaches only with 


difficulty. 
“As for providing investment opportunities, the frontier role, Canadian 
agriculture excelled in this capacity from 1900 to 19380. ... The vital 


frontier of Canadian investment in fixed equipment since 1930 has been in 
the Pre-Cambrian Shield instead of in the agricultural West, in news- 
print and minerals instead of in wheat. The facts call for a new Canadian 
philosophy not only of agricultural functions and agricultural policy, but 
also of the relationship between the federal and provincial governments in 
regard to agriculture.” 


HARE, H. R—Farm Business Management. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1946. 

‘H. R. Hare, Agricultural Adviser of the National Employment Service of 
Canada, formerly a member of the Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture and also a contributor to this publication, has written a long needed 
textbook on Canadian Farm Business Management. The author in his preface 
says that “the material contained in the volume has been assembled, organized 
and prepared with the hope of providing a Canadian text in Farm Business 
Management for the use of students in agriculture”. The author has made a 
serious attempt to outline and illustrate the farm business management principles 
which scientific research has revealed to be fundamental to worthwhile net returns 
from farm operation. 

The book is divided into 20 chapters and covers such phases of farming as 
the Nature of Farm Business in Canada, Farm Capital—-Land—Farm Labour-— 
Farm Equipment—Factors Affecting the Net Returns of Farm Business— 
Recording the Farm Business—Selecting and Acquiring a Farm. 

The book should be off the press by September. This note will be followed 
by a more detailed review in the next issue of the Economic Annailist. 
SHEPHERD, Geoffrey S—Marketing Farm Products. The Iowa State College Press, Ames, 

Iowa. 445 pages, 1946. 

The marketing of farm products has become a very complex task. Tech- 
nological advances in the field of marketing, while benefitting the consumers and 
the food producers, also create new economic problems. Dr. Shepherd in his 
new book, just off the press, deals with these problems. As he himself states: 


d 
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“The purpose of this book is to present and analyze the new marketing develop- 


ments in a systematic way, to show what they mean in economic terms, and to — 


show how producers and consumers can make the best use of the opportunities 
which these new developments create’. 

Professor Shepherd has for many years been teaching, doing research and 
writing in the field of marketing. Much of this experience has gone into this 
new textbook. The marketing student will find it a good guide in his thinking 
on the subject. 

The book is divided into three parts and an appendix. Part I deals with 
the physical production and distribution plant. It includes discussions on 
geographical specialization, demand and supply, the two parts of the price making 
process and the marketing system that brings supply and demand together. 

Part II considers the individual farmer’s problem of producing the goods 
that are in demand, and selling them to advantage in the varying price environ- 
ments that confront farmers to-day—the problems of meeting fluctuations in 
market price. 

Part III deals with marketing costs—what they are, and how they can be 
reduced. Most of these cost problems involve group action. This section is 


likely to be of greatest interest. Professor Shepherd makes an important con- — 


tribution in giving over so much space to a discussion of the current topic of 
reducing marketing costs. 


Although written from United States viewpoint, it 1s not difficult to apply © 


much of the analysis to the Canadian scene. Some day, a Canadian or American 
economist may get around to writing a book dealing with both United States 
and Canadian farm produce markets. 


HAMILTON, W. M—The Dairy Industry in New Zealand. Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, New Zealand, Bulletin 89, 176 pages, 1944. 


The title of this bulletin is somewhat deceptive in that it is of interest to — 
more than just students of New Zealand agriculture. As a considerable portion — 
of the book is devoted to an appraisal of New Zealand’s position in world agri- - 


culture, relationships with the economies of Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada and Denmark are dealt with in some detail. Dr. Hamilton’s object is to 


give “a factual background against which developments may be viewed in ~ 


perspective”, and aims, “to raise problems rather than to solve them”. 


Of great import is the raising of such questions as the validity and useful- — 


ness of, “‘the persistence among (dairy) breeders and farmers (and instructors) 
of the English judging tradition based on external appearance and conformation, 


and the continued emphasis on the dam as a basis of selection. ... New Zealand 


has lagged thirty years behind Denmark and Sweden in its approach to prob- 


lems of animal improvement”. When 1937 figures from the statistical Year-book . 


of the League of Nations are quoted showing New Zealand as ranking fourth 
in average number of gallons per dairy cow and third in average pounds 
butterfat, much food for thought is provided by Canada’s ranking as eighth 
under both measurements. 

Dr. Hamilton constantly stresses that the New Zealand dairy industry must 
prepare itself for declining prices and therefore must seek new methods of 
lowering production costs and warns against sacrificing efficiency to a temporary 
mirage of prosperity through subsidization. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The first post World War II year has passed, and Canadian agriculture 
maintains, to a large extent, its wartime production levels. Farm prices continue 
their upward trend. Between September 1945 and July 1946 there was a 
six per cent increase in prices received by farmers for their products. 

As conditions permit, the Canadian economy as a whole is being freed from 
the controls imposed during the war years.! In agriculture specifically, by the 
end of September 1946, the Dominion Department of Agriculture discontinued 
the payment of subsidies on milk for fluid use and for evaporated milk, on beans, 
canning crops, berries for jam, and on the transportation of fertilizer. In turn, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board allowed upward adjustments in the price 
ceiling for the commodities listed. 


Business Activity.—Productive operations were slightly lower in August 
than in the preceding month, the index of physical volume of business showing a 
recession of 1-2 per cent. The August index is the lowest recorded for the first 
eight months of this year. 

Retail sales for fourteen kinds of business showed a cumulative gain for 
the first eight months of this year over the same period of 1945. Based on the 
composite index‘published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the increase was 
15 per cent. 


Employment.—Industrial employment generally showed an important 
recession at the beginning of August which was caused, in the main, by the 
existence of wide-spread industrial disputes. Since 1920, the movement at mid- 
summer has usually, though not invariably, been upward; had it not been for 
the losses in employment directly resulting from labour-management disputes, 
the trend at the date under review would have been decidedly favourable. The 
curtailment in operations took place very largely in manufacturing; also, chiefly 
as a result of strikes, there was a falling-off in mining, while employment in 
logeing and trade showed seasonal declines. On the other hand, considerable 
improvement was reported in transportation, communications, services and 
construction and maintenance. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index of employment at August 1 
was 172:6, as compared with 173-6 at July 1, 1946, 175-0 at August 1, 1945 and 
184-3 at August 1, 1944; in 1948, the August 1 figure was 185-9, the all-time 
maximum for that date in the years since 1920. In 1939, the index at the first of 
August had stood at 117-5. Since a general recession at midsummer is contra- 
seasonal, the index after adjustment for seasonal variation, also showed a decline, 
falling from 170°3 at July 1, to 167-9 at the date under review. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the falling-off in the production of 
munitions since the cessation of hostilities, and the serious losses due to the 
many important strikes recently in effect, employment in manufacturing showed 
an increase of 94 per cent at August 1, 1946, as compared with Jupe1} 194k... 
since when the reported payrolls have risen by 37-3 per cone Ih thé *nén 44 rp % 


1For more details see February, May and August, 1946 issues. # 
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manufacturing industries taken as a unit, the advance in employment since the 
commencement of the record of payrolls amounted at August 1 to 17-6 per cent, 
and that in the aggregate weekly salaries and wages, to 50°3 per cent. The 
higher proportions of increase in the non-manufacturing classes generally, which 
reflect a situation differing from that existing during the war, result partly from 
curtailment in the production of munitions, and more recently, from losses in 
manufacturing due to industrial disputes, as well as to a considerable revival of 
activity in the non-manufacturing industries. 

In the last 12 months, there has been a decline of 9-8 per cent in employment 
and of 10-2 per cent in the payrolls disbursed by leading manufacturers, while 
the reported employed in the various non-manufacturing industries has 
risen by 11:4 per cent, accompanied by a gain of 16 per cent in the salaries and 
wages. The disparity is, of course, due in large part to the strikes. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price index of all commodities during 
August and September dropped slightly from the high of 109-5 reported in July, 
1946. The index number of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products, both 
field and animal, showed a similar decline. 

The wholesale index of Canadian farm products prices declined from 111-0 
to 110-1 between the weeks of August 23 and September 27.. Seasonal factors 
were mainly responsible for a drop of 1-2 points to 98-8 in the field products 
group. Sharp losses were registered tor potatoes and onions which outweighed 
strength in rye and hay. Animal products moved down 0-4 points to 129-1 due 
to declines in livestock which overbalanced firmer egg prices. 

The composite Dominion index of prices paid by farmers for commodities 
and services, including living costs, rose 3 points to 141-6 between April and 
August, 1946, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. This was an increase 
of 5:6 per cent over August, 1945. The eastern index at 142-4 and the western 
index at 140-5 showed April-August advances of 3-2 and 2-9 points respectively. 
A greater variation between east and west was apparent in increases over August, 
1945 levels—4-9 points in the east and 6-1 points in the west. 


Cost-of-Living.—Seasonal declines in prices of fresh vegetables during 
August was sufficient to check an advance dating from February, 1946, in the 
cost-of-living index compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The index 
declined from 125-6 on August 1, to 125-5 on September 3, 1946. The food 
croup fell from 144-7 to 148-2, due almost entirely to lower quotations for 
vegetables. Fruits were also slightly lower but eggs recorded moderate increases. 
The clothing index moved up from 127-6 to 129-6 for September, while home- 
furnishings advanced from 127-0 to 128-4. The miscellaneous items series 
changed from 1138-8 to 113-9; fuel and light remained unchanged at 107-2, 
and rentals at 112-6. 


Subsidy Policy.—The Dominion Government has reiterated its stand with 
respect to the removal of subsidy payments at the earliest opportunity. To 
this end the subsidies on fluid milk and concentrated milk were removed as of 
September 30th, and consumer price increases, at least equal to the subsidies, have 
been allowed. Subsidies of 10 cents per pound butterfat are payable on butter- 
fat used in the manufacture of creamery butter until April 30, 1947, while sub- 
sidies on milk used in the manufacture of cheese are payable at the rate of 30 
cents a hundred pounds until April 30, 1947. 


Agricultural Production.—The wheat crop for all Canada in 1946 is 
placed at 440,567,000 bushels in the first estimate of grain production made by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This estimate exceeds the 1945 crop by 
approximately 135,000,000 bushels, and is the highest since the record produc- 
tion of 1942, with the estimated average yield of 17 bushels per acre running one 
bushel higher than the long-time average. The current crop is being harvested 
from an estimated 25,900,000 seeded acres, the highest wheat acreage since 
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1940 and about 2-5 million acres greater than the acreage seeded to wheat in 
1945. 

The anticipated wheat output in the Prairie Provinces this year is 
420,000,000 bushels as compared with 282,000,000 bushels in 1945. This year’s 
crop includes 9,900,000 bushels of durum wheat. The anticipated average yield 
of all wheat in the Prairie Provinces this year is 16-7 bushels per seeded acre, 
with the Manitoba average standing at 21-9, Saskatchewan at 14-6 and Alberta 
at 18-9 bushels per acre. 

Ontario, with the only substantial wheat acreage in Canada outside of the 
Prairie Provinces, produced this year a total of 16,934,000 bushels of wheat. 

The oat crop is estimated at 411,459,000 bushels, about 30,000,000 bushels 
higher than the 1945 crop. The increase is largely accounted for in the provinces 
of Ontario and Alberta. 

The estimated production of barley is up from last year’s figure by nearly 
7,000,000 bushels. This year’s anticipated production of 164,266,000 bushels is 
well below that in the years 1942, 1948, and 1944, but exceeds the production 
in any other year to date. 

The fall and spring rye production is estimated at 7,588,000 bushels as 
compared with 5,888,000 bushels a year ago. The increase is attributable to 
moderately higher acreages and yields this year as compared with last year. 
The flax crop is placed at 8,742,000 bushels, an increase of nearly a million 
bushels over last year’s figure of 7,593,000 bushels. Although the acreage seeded 
to flax is slightly lower this year the average yield is up 1-5 bushels per acre 
from 1945. 

The 1946 potato crop, estimated at 47 million hundredweight, is substantially 
above the 36 million hundredweight crop of a year ago. With the exception of 
1944 when 49 million hundredweight of potatoes were produced, the present crop 
is the largest since 1934. While acreages this year were above those of 1945, 
the greatest contributing factor to the larger production appears to be in the 
average yield of 90 hundredweight per acre, 5 hundredweight above the long- 
time average. Quebec and Manitoba are the only provinces in which the 1946 
potato acreages declined below those of a year ago. New Brunswick had the 
highest yield of potatoes per acre—150 hundredweight. 

Increased acreages and above-average yields have produced a commercial 
sugar beet crop for 1946, totalling 702,000 tons, 83,000 tons above the 1945 yield. 

Shelled corn production is estimated at 10,147,000 bushels as compared with 
10,365,000 bushels in 1945. Production of dry peas in Canada this year amounted 
to 2,322,000 bushels as compared with 1,363,000 bushels a year ago. 

Estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of the numbers of principal 
kinds of livestock on farms in Canada at June 1, 1946, showed an appreciable 
reduction from those of the previous year. The decline is in all classes of live- 
stock. The reduction in hog numbers has been continuing since December 1943. 
The number of sows expected to farrow declined very little. These figures are 
an indication that the downward trend in hog production is beginning to level 
off. Cattle numbers, after reaching an all-time peak at June 1, 1945, show a 
reduction at June 1, 1946, of 3:5 per cent. Most of this has occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces, Milk cow numbers, estimated at 3,913,000 at June 1, 1946, 
are 84,300 below those of a year ago. Numbers of horses on farms which have 
been declining for some years, were reduced in 1946 by 7:3 per cent. The 
principal decreases have occurred in the Prairie Provinces. Numbers of sheep 
on farms are below those of a year ago, with an over-all reduction for Canada 
of 6-7 per cent. The only province showing a gain over last year in sheep numbers 
is Saskatchewan where a very slight increase is recorded. 

73793—1} 
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Inspected slaughterings of cattle at the close of the third quarter of 1946 
totalled 1-1 million head, a decrease of five per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1945. Hog slaughterings at inspected plants during the same 
first nine months of 1946 amounted to 3 million hogs, a reduction of 28 per cent 
as compared with the same period in 1945. 


Exports.—Continuing the expansion recorded in July, Canada’s merchandise 
export trade in August rose sharply in value to $242,685,000—the highest monthly 
total since the capitulation of Japan in August last year, according to trade totals 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. There was, however, a reduction 
of $52,364,000 from last year’s August total. Merchandise exported during the 
first eight months of the current year amounted to $1,494,165,000 as compared 
with the wartime total of $2,296,156,000 in the similar period of 1945. 


Exports to the United Kingdom for the eight months of this year stood at 
$378,339,000 as compared with $729,331,000 last year. To the United States— 
Canada’s chief market—total exports for the eight months ended August were 
$546,161,000 compared with $833,540,000 a year ago. 


Long-Term Contracts.—Long-term contracts for food products between 
Canada and the United Kingdom assure farmers of a stable export market for 
the next two years. Canada’s new egg contract with the United Kingdom offers 
an assured market a higher price for every surplus Canadian egg laid from 
February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1949. 


Under the contract the Special Products Board will deliver to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food a minimum of 7,500 long tons of sugar dried egg 
powder and 1,750,000 cases of shell eggs, of which only 600,000 cases are storage 
eggs, in each of the twelve-month periods, February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948, 
and February 1, 1948, to January 31, 1949. 


The quantity of eggs required to fill each of the twelve-month periods of 
this two-year contract is the same as required by the current 1946 contract, but 
the price obtained for this latest contract permits an increase of one cent per 
dozen over the 1946 price to the producer in the spring buying periods, February 
Ist to August 31st and an increase of two cents per dozen in the fall buying 
periods, September Ist to January 31st. 


The Special Products Board will buy eggs of the Canadian Government 
Grades A Large, A Medium and A Pullet, for its 1947 shipments. The Board 
will limit its purchase of storage eggs to Grades A Large and A Medium, but 
Grades A, B, and C will be accepted for the manufacture of the sugar dried 
egg powder to be used by British bakers. 


The beef agreement provides for the purchase from the Meat Board by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food of a minimum of 120 million pounds of 
Canadian beef during the calendar year 1947. 


Out of the 1946 crop, fresh apples, canned and evaporated apples, fruit 
pulp, and dried beans and peas, are to be shipped to the United Kingdom. The 
provinces of Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Ontario are to supply 300,000 
barrels, 2,252,000 boxes and 8,000 barrels of fresh apples respectively. The 
quantities of dried beans and peas total 374,000 bushels and 560,000 bushels. 


Farm Wages.—Average wage rates paid to farm help in Canada are higher 
than a year ago according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of 
August 15, 1946. In the case of day help the increases are general in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and are most pronounced in the western provinces. In the 
case of month help, increases occurred in the majority of provinces with decreases 
In wage rates with board provided, occurring only in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and without board in New Brunswick and Alberta. 
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THE COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


J. F. Bootu! 


Major interest at the second conference of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization held at Copenhagen, Denmark, September 2-13 centred in the proposals 
for a World Food Board submitted by the Organization’s Director-General, Sir 
John Boyd Orr. The interest in the proposals was so great it appeared for a time 
that other matters of major concern might not receive the attention they 
deserved. 

The discussion and the decision reached indicate that there was general 
agreement on the need for international machinery of some sort to deal with 
a long range world food program. This agreement is reflected in the following 
recommendation adopted by the conference: 

Having examined the Director-General’s proposals for a World Food 

Board in the light of the discussion in the Plenary Meetings, and accepting 

the general objectives of the Proposals, namely: 


(a) developing and organizing production, distribution and utilization 
of the basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries: 

(6) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producer and con- 
sumers alike, 

it is agreed that international machinery is necessary to achieve these 
objectives and it 1s recommended that a Preparatory Commission be estab- 
lished to carry the proposals further. 


World Food Board Preposals.—The plan submitted by the Director- 
General under the title of Proposals for a World Food Board would involve 
the setting up of an agency to (1) “stabilize prices of agricultural commodities 
on world markets, including provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing 
operations; (2) establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency that 
might arise through failure of crops in any part of the world; (3) provide funds 
for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on special terms to 
countries where the need for them is most urgent; (4) co-operate with organiza- 
tions concerned with international credits for industrial and agricultural 
development, and with trade and commodity policy, in order that their common 
ends might be more quickly and effectively achieved’’?. 


It was recognized by the Conference that this plan involved far reaching 
considerations and that it would require much study by experts and by govern- 
ments before commitments either for or against could be reached. There had not 
been time for such action prior to the Conference. Nor could the Conference 
itself give the matter the study it required. Moreover it was apparent that while 
there was a large measure of agreement on general objectives, there might be 
alternative ways of attaining those objectives. The Conference felt that there 
should be opportunity for the presentation and consideration of such alternatives. 
It therefore provided that the terms of reference of the Preparatory Commission 
appointed at the Conference should cover the following matters: 





“The Director-General’s proposals and any alternative proposals 
which may be submitted to it and to prepare concrete recommendations 
and propositions for international action for achieving the objectives as set 
out in paragraph 1.” 


1Ed. Note: Dr. Booth attended the Conference as a member of the Canadian Delegation. 


4 2 Proposals for a World Food Board. Food and Agriculture Organization. Washington, D.C., 
uly, 1946. 
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Canada’s position with respect to Sir John’s proposals is summed up in the 
words of the Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture for Canada. 
Mr. Gardiner speaking in Plenary session at Copenhagen said: 

“T need hardly say that we in Canada intend to support the principle 
which has been suggested to this Conference and to make some sugges- 
tions as to the way in which we believe effect might successfully be 
given to the proposal... 

We in Canada agree that trade should not be promoted as if it were 
an end in itself, nor should food be treated as an ordinary trade com- 
modity. Food is an essential to life, and the provision of food, including 
the stabilization of returns for those who produce it, should not be 
dependent on the success or failure of measures promoted solely in the 
interests of trade. Trade should be considered as a means of bringing 
sufficient food and other necessities for a full life within the reach of 
the people. We believe that the welfare of the people should be the object 
of any action taken. We recognize, however, that the establishment and 
operation of a World Food Board or any other similar machinery involve 
far reaching considerations. We recognize also that the functions and 
jurisdiction of FAO are limited by its Constitution and that other inter- 
national organizations will be concerned and will have an important part 
to play in any action taken. But upon FAO must rest the primary 
responsibility for initiating and developing the type of machinery, organ- 
ization and method under which it will operate if its objects are to be 
attained.” 


The Conference decided that sixteen FAO member nations, including Canada, 
should constitute the Preparatory Commission. Three non-member nations, 
U.S.S.R., Argentine and Siam will be asked to join the Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of various international organizations will also be invited to Com- 
mission meetings. FAO member governments not represented on the Commission 
may send observers.! Governments and international commodity organizations 
are invited to submit memoranda to the Commission. 

The Preparatory Commission will report to the Director-General of FAO. 
The report is then to go to member governments, to the international agencies 
concerned, and to the Executive Committee of FAO. After this it will be 
considered by an FAO conference and, finally, will be passed on with recom- 
mendations to the United Nations. 


Emergency Food Problems.—While the Committee dealing with the long 
range problems represented in the proposals outlined above was at work, a 
second Committee concerned itself with the food shortage now evident in many 
countries. Noting that the world food situation had improved somewhat since 
the emergency meeting held under FAO auspices at Washington in May last, it 
was brought out that there was still a gap of eight million tons of bread grains 
between the needs of deficit countries and the supplies likely to be available 
for export. The Conference, acting on this Committee’s recommendations urged 
that the special measures agreed upon at the Washington meeting for control 
and economies in the use of basic foods, be continued. 


The Conference at Work.—In conducting its work the Conference divided 
into three Commissions comprising ten Committees, The Committees of Com- 
mission A dealt with technical questions relating to agriculture, nutrition, 
forestry, fisheries, economics and statistics, and FAO missions. Commission B 
Committees were concerned with FAO internal matters such as constitution, 
organization, administration, and finance. The Committees of Commission C 
Were those dealing with world food policy to which reference has already been 
made. 


1The Preparatory Commission began its study of the World Food Board and alternative 
proposals in Washington, D.C., October 28, 1946. 
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The Agricultural Committee outlined for the guidance of FAO the measures 
that may be taken to improve production in under-developed countries and to 
reorganize the agriculture of devastated countries. The place of research and 
technological developments in such a program was stressed. 

The fisheries committee dealt with the urgent need for rehabilitation of 
the fishing industry, but recognizing that surpluses may again plague the 
industry, emphasized that fish and other marine products should be brought 
within the ambit of a World Food Board if and when such a body is created. 


The Economic Committee outlined the basic information that will be needed 
for the successful prosecution of the work of FAO. The provision of adequate 
statistics, including a world census of agriculture, was considered to be imper- 
ative. The need for (1) continued work on the World Food Survey and extension 
of this to include fibres and other non-food agricultural products, (2) periodic 
reviews of the world’s need for agricultural credit, (8) expansion of agriculture 
in underdeveloped areas, (4) industrial development in rural areas, was also 
dealt with. 

The report of a special mission which, during the past few months, has been 
studying the agriculture and economic problems of Greece was brought before 
the conference. This was the first of such efforts launched by FAO in a 
program designed to assist underdeveloped or devastated countries to increase 
food supplies and improve the welfare of their peoples. 


Drawing attention to the present shortage of forestry products the Forestry 
Committee outlined a comprehensive program designed to improve the situation. 
As with fish, however, the Forestry Committee also refers to the possibility of 
surpluses recurring in the future and draws attention to the fact that forest 
products should come within the scope of the proposed World Food Board. 


The Nutrition Committee recommended that FAO arrange for consulta- 
tion of experts to develop sound and comparable figures on food composition. A 
combined FAO-World Health Organization Committee was requested. FAO was 
asked to begin collection of data on the best use of plant products for human 
consumption; also on the most economical and satisfactory balance in production 
between meat and milk on the one hand, and poultry and eggs on the other. 


Representation at Conference.—A total of 33 member countries, including 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland and Hungary, which were admitted to 
FAO at this Conference, were represented by voting delegates at the Copenhagen 
meetings. Eight other member countries were represented by observers. Seven 
non-member countries and ten intergovernmental organizations sent observers. 


Arrangements for Conference.—Any report of the Copenhagen Confer- 
ence would be incomplete without reference to the arrangements made by the 
Danish FAO Committee for the holding of the Conference and for the educa- 
tion and entertainment of delegates. The Rigsdagen, or Parliament Buildings, 
was turned over to the Conference. King Christian X formally opened the Con- 
ference and later entertained for the delegates. The Government, the Prime 
Minister and the city of Copenhagen also entertained. Numerous tours of 
farming areas and visits to co-operative associations and to educational and 
industrial establishments were arranged. No detail that would contribute to 
the efficiency of the Conference or to the enjoyment of those attending, was 
overlooked. These things, together with many unofficial evidences of kindness 
and consideration did much to contribute to the harmony and ultimate success of 
the Conference. 
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AGRICULTURE AND WORLD TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. If 
L. LorINnEz 


Proposals for Expanding World Trade.—In preparation for the Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment, a technical staff within the 
government of the United States developed a program in November, 1945, for 
expansion of world trade and employment. These “Proposals” were subsequently 
transmitted to the governments of the fourteen most important trading nations. 

In order to understand what impelled the United States government to 
initiate a drive for world trade reform, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
difficulties that today impede the flow of international goods exchanges. These 
have been listed by the authors of the “Proposals” as follows: 

1. Restrictions imposed by governments; 

2. Restrictions imposed by private combines and cartels; 

3. Fear of disorder in the markets for certain primary commodities; 

4. Irregularity, and the fear of irregularity, in production and employment. 

Restrictions imposed by governments will be analysed on the following 
pages in some detail. Practices adopted by private combines and cartels are 
subject to government regulation; thus national policy is the actual consideration 
in connection with both items 1 and 2. Items 3 and 4 have been discussed in the 
first article. 

Origin of Trade Barriers.—Transition from a preponderantly agricultural 
to industrial economy during the last century largely depended for success on 
liberal world trade policies. As long as only a few nations possessed extensive 
industrial facilities, they found ready and willing markets for their products 
throughout the world. As industrial plant grew, more and more people took up 
employment in the workshops. The factory worker achieved a higher standard 
of living than he had been able to eke out previously from tiny subsistence farms 
in Western Europe, where land had become scarce as the population increased. 

On these greener pastures, the fugitives from perennial hunger made ample 
use of newly won prosperity. A large proportion of their regular earnings was 
used to buy food. Most of this had to come from countries with wide open 
spaces, where an extensive type of farming was still possible. Such countries 
were scattered all over the globe. They had practically no workshops, and 
were anxious to supply industrial nations with pastoral and agricultural products 
in exchange for manufactures. These two types of economies organically com- 
plemented each other, and everything was done to facilitate the natural flow 
of goods. Solid foundations of mutual advantage existed, conducive to a liberal 
trade policy, known as “free trade”’. 

In due course, wage earners in industrial settlements found that their changed 
conditions of life called for a new dietary pattern. This took some cognizance 
of changes required by their sedentary mode of life. Greater concentration on 
protein foods featured the new diet which had favourable effects on demand for 
livestock products. 

The initial spurt in population engendered by the new prosperity in industrial 
countries began to lose momentum after the turn of the century. Just before 
the outbreak of the first world war, Western European nations had ceased to 
Increase materially; population had been adjusted to resources created by 
technological progress. This restoration of equilibrium passed unnoticed in over- 
seas countries, which had become the principal source of world food supplies. 
Carried away by momentum, they continued to turn out more and more wheat, 
meat, dairy products and other farm commodities after the first world war. At 
the same time, they began to apply modern technology to farming. Furthermore, 
since industrialization was such a success in Western Europe, they also felt 
tempted by its possibilities. 

It was soon found that the chances for late arrivals were greatly different 
from those of the original industrial pioneers. The latter had enjoyed monopoly; 
the former were faced with strong competition. As a result of the ensuing 

1 For Part I, see Heonomic Annalist, August 1946, page 51. 
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contest, industrial pioneer nations were in due course overtaken by some of 
their competitors who had ample local raw material resources at their disposal. 
The pioneers countered by using political influence to secure raw materials and 
to obtain reserved markets for their products despite effective competition. 
Every new restriction imposed, or exclusive privilege granted, was soon followed 
by new restrictions or bilateral arrangements! on the part of affected govern- 
ments. As a consequence, an infinite variety of discriminatory practices and 
restricted trade pacts evolved, which made private transactions between exporter 
and importer extremely difficult. 

By 1936, world trade had become largely a maze of complicated barter 
transactions. Wartime stringencies after 1940 eliminated this intricate system 
in many countries; complete government monopolies of foreign trade replaced 
them with regard to the most important commodities. In this system, private 
export-import trade had been almost completely suspended. 


Classification of Trade Systems.—The following synoptical table is an 
attempt at classifying in a summary manner the various foreign trade devices 
applied during the interwar and immediate postwar period. The forthcoming 
international trade conference is expected to condemn some of these practices, 
and will designate the ones that may be used in future, carefully defining rules 
of application. 

The Principal Trading Systems.—Space does not permit dealing in detail 
with the many systems outlined in the following synopsis. It is, nevertheless, 
possible to retrace, in passing, the progress of protectionism; to discuss briefly 
the most important systems that are likely to survive the postwar transition 
period; and finally to illustrate with an actual extreme case the difficulties of 
carrying on foreign trade under complicated restrictive systems. 





LIBERALISM 


Before the first world war, world trade was largely carried on under the 
liberal system of free trade. However, protective tariffs were introduced during 
the interwar period in Europe, North America and elsewhere. As the world 
depression of the thirties progressed, a variety of protectionist systems was 
gradually introduced. 

In the beginning, these were largely multilateral. The object in view was 
to protect domestic producers against foreign competition from any quarters. 
Protective import duties were the tool of this policy, and they hit all trade 
partners equally. 

PREFERENTIAL SYSTEM 

High import duties and other conditions combined to reduce the volume of 
international goods exchanges during the great interwar depression period. To 
bolster their dwindling export trade, some nations then used political influence 
to obtain tariff concessions; that is, a lowering of import duties on their products. 
Tariff concessions of this kind were reserved for one or a few selected nations, 
whereas higher duties were applied to imports from other countries. The British 
Imperial Preference, the preferential treatment accorded to Cuba, the Philippines 
or Puerto Rico by the United States, and the maze of Danubian preferential 
agreements are outstanding examples. Canada also granted important tariff 
privileges to the United States, France and certain Dominions, which went 
beyond the privileges contained in the Empire Preference. 


Most-FAvVOURED-NATION SYSTEM 


Nations placed at a disadvantage by the existence of preferential treatment 
granted to others soon reacted by insisting upon the inclusion of a ‘“most- 
favoured-nation” clause in their trade agreements. Political influence, the 
granting of loans, and other means were used to obtain this valuable clause. A 


1A “bilateral” arrangement is a contract between two nations which ensures mutual privi- 
leges that are not open to other countries. 

For the purposes of the present article the term “polylateral” means arrangements among 
several countries, involving privileges not open to other nations. 

“Multilateral” agreements cover all countries having adhered to a general system of “most 
favoured nation” treatment. (See table). 
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Taste 1—SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS 


I. Liserat System 


Criterion. 

Domestic producers 
or selected nations 
enjoy little or no 
protection against 
competition by other 
nations. Domestic 
living standards shel- 
tered by moderate 
import duties, with 
due consideration of 
“‘“comparative costs’’.} 

No import restric- 
tions exist as to coun- 
try of origin, total 
value, or volume of 
trade. 

(Free trade.) 


Agencies. 
Export-import con- 
cerns. 


Mechanism. 
Individual bi-lateral 


agreements between| Agencies. 


private concerns. 


Financial consum- 
mation through 
drafts, letters of 
credit and banks. 
Control. 

Only by national 


Commodity Exchan- 
ges to ensure honest 
execution of volun- 
tary agreements be- 
tween contracting 
parties. 


II. ProrectTionist SYSTEMS 


Criterion. 
producers of certain countries. 


November, 1946 


Existence of definite mechanisms favouring domestic producers or 
Prohibitive import duties, or import restrictions 


exist to reduce total value or volume of imports from all nations or only with certain 


countries. 


A. Multilateral 


1. ‘‘Most-Favoured-Nation’’ 
System 


2. International Commodity 
Agreements 


Criterion. Import duties favour- 
ing domestic producers impose 
equal disadvantages upon all 
foreign trade partners. Quanti- 


Criterion. Mechanisms exist to 
favour domestic producers with- 
out regard to ‘‘comparative costs 
of production’’.! These impose 


equal disadvantages upon all] tative restrictions limit the 
foreign trade partners. Any} volume of exports. Share of 
alleviation in burdens granted] each exporting nation in total 


any trade partner automatically 
applies to all foreign countries 


import quota predetermined. 


participating in the ‘‘most- 
favoured-nation’’ system. (How-|Agencies. International boards. 
ever, privileges granted under 


regional or imperial preferential|Mechanism. Quota allocations by 


systems are excepted.) international boards. Actual 
Export-import concerns.| deliveries either by special 
Mechanisms. Same as under the] government agencies or by 


liberal system as regards trans- 
actions, often supplemented by 
special measures, such as: Control. By special international 
—high import duties; agencies, supplemented by 
—total quotas for imports from] national governmental author- 
all countries (no special treat-| ities 
ment granted to any nation); 
—exchange manipulations (such 
as devaluation, premiums on 
all foreign exchange, etc.); 
—domestic production subsidies; 
—export subsidies, (including 
shipping subsidies and other 
disguised export subsidies). 
Control. Government export- 
import and financial authorities. 


private concerns. 


B. Bilateral 
or Polylateral 


S[IVjJOp IO} 9[qQevy Surmoyjo} veg 


ee en ee De ee ER ER ee ek ee cee 
1 The principle of ‘‘comparative costs’’ tends to promote specialization by certain nations in the produc- 
tion of commodities that may be produced more advantageously by them than by most other nations. 


Thus, e.g., Argentina has a comparative advantage over most nations in producing beef, due to the existence 
of extensive year-round grazing facilities. 
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Taste 1. Part 2.—SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS 


BILATERAL OR POLYLATERAL TRADE 








B. Bilateral or Polylateral 





Criterion. Restrictions apply to certain countries only, or to all countries with the exception of a few 
preferred nations, or special privileges are in existence for certain trade partners. 


——. 





2. 
q: Complete 
Preferential | government 3. Restricted Foreign Trade 
System monopoly of 
foreign trade. 
Criterion. Criterion. Criterion. Foreign trade subject to government control, but not all com- 
Reductions | Foreign modities (if any) are covered by government monopolies. 
in import trade in all 
duties or commodities 
other facil- | exclusively |a.Spmi-GOVERNMENTAL b. ConTROLLED PRIVATE TRADE 
ities granted | transacted by TRADE 
to certain governnent.. |——A | 
(‘‘preferred’’) 
nations. Agencies. Criterion. Foreign trade|Criterion. All transactions (with the possible 
Government | in certain commodities! exception of gold, foreign exchange, war materials 
Agencies. foreign trade | reserved for govern-| and certain prohibited drugs) made by private 
Same as organizations.| ment monopolies. concerns, subject to certain government restric- 
under liberal tions. According to the nature of these restrictions 
system. Mechanism. the following main types result: 
Contracts Agencies. Government|——  ——-4-——_—_________—____—_- 
Mechanism. with foreign | monopolies in respect to 
Same as governments | monopolized commodi-| bi Quantitative] be Exchange bs Mixed 
under liberal | or private ties, and private con-| or qualitative control. control (nature, 
system. concerns. cerns for other goods. control. volume and 
exchange). 
Control. Control. Mechanism. Dual. Bulk) -—————-\——|—_—_—- 
Same as Government | purchase agreements or 
under liberal | controlinthe| individual contracts be-| Restrictions Restrictions Volume, value, 
system. monopolistic | tween the government} exist as tol are imposed onj or nature of 
country. monopolies and trade| nature and/or] the amount of| foreign trade, 


partners abroad as re-| valueor volume} foreign exchange] as well as ex- 
gards monopolized com-| ofselected com-j available for} change disposal 





modities; private con-| modities. purchasing] regulated. 
tracts in respect to abroad, or ex- 
other goods. change prem- 
iums, or blocked 
Control. Government accounts, or 
control of monopoly levies are in 
transactions, and two existence. Vol- 
- separate types of control ume, value or 
over non-monopolized nature not 
goods. affected. 


Types of Control: ———_ $$ 

ai. Unrestricted trade 
in goods not cover-| Agencies. Private concerns and privately owned 
ed by monopolies.| barter- or ‘‘compensatory trade’’-agencies., Con- 
— In this case,| trol exercised by government export-import 
‘free sector’ trans-| authorities and exchange control organizations. 
actions are covered : ; 
by free private con-|Mechanism. Private contracts subject to licensing 
tracts. and terms prescribed by government agencies. 

ae. Controlled trade in 
goods not covered Control. By government export-import, or foreign 


by monopolies. —| exchange control bodies, or by both. 
In this case, ‘“‘free 
sector”’ transac-|Types of controlled private trade. See following 





tions are subject to} table. 
some form of con- 

trol described un- 

der “Controlled 
Private Trade’’ in 

this table. 


eee le ee a tS BAe, ee 
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TABLE 1, 


bi Quantitative or qualitative 


control 
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be Exchange control 


Overall control. 
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Part 3.—_SYNOPSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE SYSTEMS. 


Typres oF CONTROLLED PRIVATE TRADE 


bs Mixed control 
(Nature, volume, value and 
exchange) 


Overall restrictions exist, no separate control of individual transactions 


—- 


bis. Preferential import quota sys- 


tems. 


bea. Clearing 
systems. 


The value of 

imports from 
any country 
must balance 
the value of 
exports to that 
country. 


bo. Selective currency premiums 


ba. Payments 
agreements. 





Part of export 
proceeds goes 
toward paying 
debts abroad, 
or for other pur- 
poses not direct- 
ly related to the 


basic export- 
import  trans- 
actions. 


Premiums are paid on the ex- 
change proceeds of exports to 
certain destinations, or levies are 
imposed on exchange needed for 
imports from certain countries. 





bsa. A definite percentage of export 


proceeds subject to compulsory 
delivery at ‘‘official’’ exchange 
rates. At thesame time, quan- 
titative and/or qualitative 
restrictions apply. 


—Yn—— EO SSSSSSSSSSSSsSsS— 


bip. 


Individual control. 


Each separate transaction subject to special permit or other contro). 


a eS ee eee eee 


Import permit system. 
(Selective admission of goods 
against payment in money. 
Each transaction subject to 
individual permit). 


. Barter transactions. 


(Selective admission of goods 
against payment in goods. 
Each transaction subject to 
approval.) 

Interstate. (Between govern- 
ments.) 
Private. 
concerns. ) 


(Between private 


‘official rates’’ determined in 
each case, but no other restric- 
tions concerning nature, value 
or volume of goods covered by 
the contract are imposed. 


bea. A definite percentage of export {bs:. ‘“Compensatory transactions.” 
proceeds subject to delivery at | 


Disposal of foreign exchange 
proceeds individually deter- 
mined for each contract; nature, 
value and volume of goods 
covered also regulated. 


a ee NO 
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country having secured this clause from another nation was henceforth entitled 
to duty reductions granted by that nation to any other trade partner. In other 
words this clause secured for the beneficiary equal treatment to that accorded 
to “the most-favoured nation”. But even under this system, “special preferences” 
continued to exist, which were not available to other nations. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 

Restrictions and the granting of exclusive privileges created especially grave 
problems in the trade with some staple products during the interwar period. 
The network of discriminatory arrangements covering wheat, sugar and wool 
produced by certain privileged countries, grew more and more complicated 
as unmarketable surpluses of these commodities continued to accumulate. Finally, 
trade barriers became so severe that complete collapse of markets was imminent. 

Action to prevent chaos resulted in the conclusion of world-wide international 
sugar and wheat agreements, which allotted annual export quotas to surplus 
producing nations, representing a fair share of world import needs. Efforts 
were also made to bring wool under a similar plan, but the resulting agreement 
did not go beyond the stage of consultation and the creation of research bodies. 

At present, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization is 
making efforts to create a World Food Board, which would facilitate disposal 
of surplus farm commodities through international agreement. 

ComMPLETE Monopo.tss or Forrign TRADE 

Another departure in trying to solve foreign trade difficulties is represented 
by complete monopolies of foreign trade. The only such monopoly before the 
last war existed in the Soviet Union. This system was introduced in April, 1918, 
to “repulse all economic and financial intervention from abroad.’’! 

This system affords complete protection against the competition of other 
countries and against the interference of world market influences with internal 
markets. It enables the government to jointly regulate exports and imports 
without lengthy trade negotiations and changes in tariff rates, swiftly and 
efficiently adapting foreign trade to plans for the country’s internal develop- 
ment. Complete monopoly made it also possible in the U.S.S.R. to operate 
a dual currency system, one for domestic use and the other as an accounting 
unit for foreign transactions. 

After repeated periodical modifications, the Soviet foreign trade monopoly 
system became fairly definitely crystallized with the reorganization carried out in 
the summer of 1935. 

Under this plan, the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade? has assumed 
responsibility for planning, regulating, controlling and directing foreign trade. 
Trade delegations accredited to various countrics now supervise Soviet trade 
with the countries in which they are located, in addition to the usual activities 
of commercial attachés. International transactions are handled by monopolistic 
export-import corporations, one each for the most important commodities or 
groups of commodities. 

As a result of this tightly-knit organizational plan, external trade is closely 
adapted to the needs of domestic economy. In planning exports, the need for 
foreign funds with which to make purchases of supplies urgently required for 
internal development projects, sometimes overrides considerations of cost, price, 
or domestic supply and demand. Thus, Russian wheat was sold abroad at low 
prices at times during the early thirties, when domestic requirements were far 
from being filled, in order to obtain the foreign funds needed for capital goods 
imports. At other times, monopolistic foreign trade is influenced by political 
considerations. 

Foreign trade monopolies were operated by a number of belligerent countries 
during the last war. Some of these have already reconverted to private enter- 
prise, others have relaxed the rigidity of monopoly control. 


1See L. Krasin’s Problems of Foreign Trade. — alee 
* After the second world war, all Commissariats were converted into ministries. 
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Owing to the concentration of power wielded by monopolistic organizations, 
private trade finds itself greatly handicapped in competitive fields. In order to 
enable both systems to operate on world markets without the danger of conflict, 
it is necessary to establish definite rules of conduct for both. This is a great 
challenge for the planners of future world trade relationships. 


SmMI-GOVERNMENT TRADE 


In recent years, wartime stringencies compelled most belligerent nations to 
monopolize foreign trade in certain basic commodities, while leaving other goods 
in the hands of private concerns. In many cases, this system has been continued 
even after the end of hostilities, and some nations seem to have embraced this 
plan as a continuing policy. 

An outstanding example is offered by the British Food Ministry, an 
organization vested with monopoly powers as regards food imports. Foreign 
trade monopolies of certain commodities also exist in a number of other 
European countries, especially in Eastern Europe. 

The existence of state monopolies of individual commodities creates the 
same problems with respect to the controlled products, as does the complete 
foreign trade monopoly. Fair play becomes dependent upon establishment of 
a successful “modus vivendi”. On the other hand, extensive bulk purchasing 
operations by such agencies as, for example, the British Food Ministry, may exert 
a steadying influence upon world markets under certain circumstances. 


CONTROLLED PRIVATE TRADE 

The multiplicity of systems under this heading represents, in fact, various 
forms of compromise between free trade and state trading. The underlying 
motivation is usually a desire to safeguard national payment balances. 

Broadly speaking, this can be achieved by actually curtailing imports and 
increasing exports at the same time; or by limiting the availability of foreign 
exchange for imports and payments of debts abroad to the equivalent of export 
proceeds; or by a combination of both methods. 

Part III of the preceding synoptical table gives a sketchy summary of 
various such systems widely applied in the interwar period and even today in 
most European countries. The ultimate in controlled private trade is reached 
in the so-called “compensatory” agreements, when governments determine the 
nature and quantity of specified goods to be so exchanged that an excess of 
, export value over import value will result. A portion of the surplus may be 
payable in freely convertible foreign exchange, a determined percentage of 
which must be sold by the exporter to his government at official rates, whereas 
the balance of the excess may apply toward payment of government or private 
debts abroad. 

An example of this type of trading is furnished by the Anglo-Romanian 
compensatory agreement of July, 1985. The Romanians were to ship 500,000 
metric quintals of wheat and 300,000 quintals of barley to Britain. 50 per cent 
of the proceeds was to be used for importing British products, 30 per cent for 
paying Romanian government debts in the United Kingdom, 5 per cent to pay 
overdue commercial debts and 15 per cent was made available in English pound 
credits to the National Bank of Romania. When domestic wheat and barley 
prices subsequently rose above export level in Romania, the contract could not 
be completed, and a residue of £178,000 remained late in November, 1935. To 
clear this balance, the Romanian government concluded an agreement with the 
Swedish Transfert corporation in December of the same year. The Swedish 
corporation agreed to buy £258,000 worth of Romanian corn at higher than 
market prices. Of this sum, £178,000 were to be paid to Britain in final settlement 
of the Anglo-Romanian agreement; the balance of £80,000 went toward redemp- 
tion of Romanian government bonds in Sweden. As owners of these bonds were 
not sure that these obligations could be fully honoured by the Romanian govern- 
ment, they were ready to turn them over at much less than face value to the 
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Transfert corporation, whereas the latter obtained full payment from the 
Romanian government in consideration for paying higher than world market 
prices for corn. 

Debt reductions on foreign obligations, combined with direct export 
premiums, (in the case of the above example the Romanian government paid a 
15 per cent export premium on corn), with indirect export premiums paid on 
the exchange proceeds and with the full gamut of trade barriers, make foreign 
trade a ponderous process. The experience with controlled private trade has been 
a long succession of discriminatory practices which have led to progressive 
contraction of world trade. 

Discriminatory practices have not been abandoned after the second world 
war; on the contrary, the majority of postwar trade agreements concluded in 
Continental Europe belong to this type. Restrictions are unavoidable so long 
as balance of payment difficulties exist, but discrimination may be obviated. The 
forthcoming international trade conference is mainly concerned with the elimina- 
tion of the many obstacles and discriminatory practices that restrict world 
trade, and with building the basis of a new international trade structure that will 
allow for expansion in goods exchanges. 

If these efforts are crowned with success, and a World Food Board also 
emerges eventually, farmers throughout the world will be relieved of much 
anxiety with regard to surplus produce. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 
J. E. O’Mpara 


Difficult and trying economic years to come were forecast to members of the 
18th meeting of the American Institute of Co-operation meeting at Lafayette, 
Indiana, in August, 1946. Nearly 1,500 representatives of farm organizations and 
agricultural co-operative associations heard critical appraisals of their present 
position and advice on how to proceed in the future. 

Farm co-operatives were advised to plan intelligently and be prepared to 
cushion any drop in price levels. This would mean an immediate review of 
finances with a view to getting out of debt during the “boom” period and building 
up reserves for the future. 

Increasing competition and consequent narrowing of margins would force 
co-operatives to “sell” their products once again and to meet this problem they 
were advised to expand their education programs, train new personnel and 
provide for further research in, and application of, new and advanced methods 
of marketing. 

Morning and evening sessions of the Institute covered general broad 
problems, such as the relation of farmer co-operatives to consumers, co-opera- 
tive philosophy, nutrition and the relation between co-operatives and the 
churches. 

There were 16 separate sessions each afternoon concerned with the detailed 
problems of commodity marketing and purchasing associations. Most of these 
were round-table discussions conducted by a panel of specialists. Besides dis- 
cussing commodity problems, these afternoon meetings reviewed educational 
programs, legal and organizational problems, community development, labour 
and equipment studies, rural electrification, oil extraction, rural health and public 
relations. 

Among those heard at the general sessions were Chester C. Davis, chairman 
of President Truman’s Famine Emergency Committee and E. G. Nourse, vice- 
president of The Brookings Institution and chairman of the Economic Advisory 
Council at Washington. Canadian speakers were Msgr. M. M. Coady of St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., A. B. MacDonald, general secretary 
of the Co-operative Union of Canada and L. Hancock, Supervising Livestock 
and Livestock Products Grader, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF FARM PRODUCTS 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Per capita food consumption in Canada increased 13 per cent between 1939 
and 1944.1 The expansion in employment and payrolls between 1939 and 1945 
increased the wartime demand for food well over the immediate five-year pre- 
war period.2 The total number of men and women 14 years of age and over, gain- 
fully occupied, rose from 3-7 million on June 1, 1939, to 4:3 million on April 1, 
1945. The number of men and women in the armed services increased by 
752,000 from 10,000 to 762,000. Not only were there more people working 
but they were earning more money than ever before. Net national income 
of Canadians rose from $4-0 billion in 1939 to $9-7 billion in 1945.8 Working 
harder, earning more, unable to spend money on other consumer goods, the 
new and old gainfully occupied were spending more on the purchase of extra 
food, particularly protein. 

It is estimated that Canadians spent about $1-5 billion on food in 1948, 
an increase of 68 per cent over the estimated 1939 expenditure of $911 million. 
The increased total expenditure was due, in part, to increased consumption and, 
in part, to higher prices.* 

Increased knowledge of nutrition also brought changes in dietary habits. 
Advantage was taken of this nutritional knowledge in the preparation of meals 
at cafeterias operated on the premises of war plants.® Also, during the early 
part of the war when Canada faced temporary food surpluses, nutritionists con- 
ducted Dominion government sponsored campaigns recommending increased 
consumption of dairy products, especially fluid milk, meat, and “whole wheat” 
bread. 

In turn, the supplies of food moving into civilian consumption throughout the 
war period, with relatively few exceptions, were greater than the pre-war totals. 


1 Combined Committee on Non-Food Consumption Levels. The Impact of War on Civilian 
Consumption, Washington, D.C. 1945. 

2The data on food consumption in Canada was compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The report gives the estimates of supplies of food moving into civilian consumption in 
Canada in pounds per head, per annum, for the five pre-war years, 1935-39, and for 1940-44. 
The basic foods are grouped in the 14 main commodity groups. Tables for each group were 
computed by using a common denominator for the group, such as milk solids (dry weight) 
in the case of milk and milk products; fat content in the case of oils and fats; and fresh 
equivalent in the case of fruits. All foods were included in their basic form, that is as flour, 
fat or sugar, rather than cakes or other manufactured foods. 

The civilian per capita supply figures were calculated after adjusting the total production 
figures for imports, exports, changes in stocks, marketing losses, seed, feed, non-feed industrial 
uses, and supplies going to the armed forces. Finally, figures of civilian supplies are cal- 
culated at the retail stage of distribution except for meats, which are at the wholesale 
stage. Amounts of the foods actually eaten would be somewhat lower because of the loss 
of weight occurring after the products reach the hands of the consumer. For certain com- 
modities, figures of storage stocks, particularly in the hands of retailers and consumers, are 
not available and these figures for any individual year may not give an entirely true picture 
of the consumption during that year. 

3 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. National Accounts Income and HEapenditure, 1938-1945, 
Ottawa, 1946. 

4A Report on Nutrition and the Production and Distribution of Food. Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Ottawa. 1946. 

5The war production program gave impetus to in-plant feeding. During World War I, 
a few larger plants had installed eating facilities as a convenionce to the workers, but little 
attention was given to the relationship between nutrition, good health and industrial efficiency. 
The picture during this war improved. Most of the large plants and about 20 per cent of 
the plants of less than 100 employees established satisfactory feeding facilities where employees 
could purchase a lunch consisting of one hot dish, dessert and a beverage. 

To make sure that workers were well fed, the Industrial Section of the Division of Nutri- 
tion, Department of National Health and Welfare, was empowered to inspect Canadian war 
plant: cafeterias. An actual inspection was made of all food services. Not only was the 
general layout and cleanliness considered, but also the preparation and serving of meals. 
The menus received close scrutiny. In order to check the probable quantities received by 
each person, care was taken to find out the number of meals served, and also the quantity 


of milk and other refreshments purchased. Recommendations were made as to menus and 
recipes. 


~ 
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Output of farm products during this period increased between 40 and 50 per cent. 
At times, although not reflected in the national average figures on supply, 
periodic shortages occurred. ‘Transportation difficulties were also a factor in 
the development of regional shortages of individual foods. 


As the war progressed, domestic demand for foodstuffs had to be curtailed 
in many instances by means of rationing.© Food rationing was an essential of 
good food management in war years. It was a series of devices to keep shortages 
of particular foods from going to extremes, and to direct supplies of specific foods 
into high-priority uses. Food supplies, however, were sufficient to maintain 
rations at levels equal to the pre-war rate of consumption. The number of foods 
rationed was small and in many cases there were unrationed substitutes. Canada’s 
reliance on offshore supplies of sugar made it necessary to ration this commodity 
shortly after the outbreak of war. 

On the whole, the average quantity of food per person entering 
civilian consumption in the pre-war years, 1935-39, was about 1,000 pounds per 
year, while in 1944 the average was 1,162 pounds.’ The nutrient content of a 
food is not necessarily related to its weight and these figures should not be used 
without qualification. There was an approximate increase of 16 per cent in 
total weight of food consumed per head. On the basis of caloric intake, the 
increase was only seven per cent, but the shift in demand from vegetable to 
animal products greatly enriched the diet in proteins, minerals and vitamins. 
The per capita consumption of animal protein increased by 21 per cent in 1944 
over the pre-war level, while the consumption of vegetable protein decreased by 
only three per cent.? The figures indicate further that this increased consumption 
occurred for the most part in the more nutritious foods. 


Dietary changes take place as the average per capita imcome rises. 
Even before the outbreak of war, more and more vegetable carbohydrates and 
vegetable proteins were fed toa animals and converted into animal products. 
This trend was more marked during the war years. “Since the detour via 
the animal causes a loss of about four-fifths of the calories in the foods 
fed, more crops must be grown to supply the same number of people with 
the same number of calories. To farmers this shift from vegetable to 
animal products is important because the value per acre of feed crops marketed 
as feed, is in the main less than when the same feeds are marketed through 
livestock products and from a nutritional viewpoint this shift is desirable. 


A review of commodities shows that the consumption of milk and milk 
products, particularly fluid milk, increased markedly during the war period. 
Per capita consumption increased as purchasing power expanded and retail prices 
were firmly controlled. A further factor contributing to this high rate of fluid 


6 Sugar rationing was introduced in July, 1942, and the ration has remained unchanged 
at one-half pound per week. Provision was made for extra sugar for home canning. 

Tea and coffee were rationed in August, 1942, and the weekly ration allowed one ounce 
of tea or four ounces of coffee. Two subsequent increases doubled the original ration. Tea and 
coffee coupons were removed from the ration books of children under 12. Adequate supplies 
brought temporary suspension of rationing. 

Butter was rationed in December, 1942, at the rate of eight ounces per week. Since 
March, 1944, temporary reductions were effected, reducing the ration. ; 

Meat was rationed in May, 1943, at approximately two pounds per week. Meats with 
50 per cent or higher bone content, offals, fish and poultry were unrationed. Greatly increased 
meat supplies brought temporary suspension of rationing in March, 1944. Rationing was reim- 
posed in September, 1945. i : 

Preserves were rationed in August, 1943, and variations in allowances of various items 
covered by the ration have been made from time to time. : iA ; 

Evaporated milk was placed under controlled distribution and partial rationing in 
October, 1943. 


7A Report on Nutrition and the Production and Distribution of Food. Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1946. 

8 Food Consumption Levels in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Combined Food Board, Washington, D.C. 1946. 
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milk consumption was the consumer subsidy of two cents a quart authorized 
in 1942 and cancelled in 1946. Cheese consumption was up only slightly as all 
additional supplies were shipped to the United Kingdom. Butter consumption 
remained relatively constant until 1942 when a slight rise occurred. Rationing 
came into effect in December, 1942, and the consumption per capita was reduced 
during the following years. The consumption of all dairy products by 1945 
increased by 21 per cent over the pre-war period. 

Total meat consumption increased. Meat rationing did not come into effect 
until May, 1943, and as consumption was heavy during the early months of 
the year, the effects of rationing were not reflected until the 1944 annual per 
capita consumption figures. Consumption of pork increased during the first three 
years of war and dropped down to the pre-war level in 1943. This was due to 
the fact that all additional supplies of pork products were shipped to the United 
Kingdom. Total meat supplies moving into civilian consumption were up 26 
per cent in 1944 and 18 per cent in 1945. There was a gradual rise in the con- 
sumption of poultry. In connection with marketings of poultry meat, it should 
be observed that the shortage of beef and pork which preceded the introduction 
of rationing in 1943, created a special market for a large quantity of poultry. 

In the case of eggs, civilian consumption was maintained at about pre-war 
levels until 1943 when there was a sharp rise in the per capita consumption. 
This increase continued in 1944 and 1945. Rationing of beef and pork and the 
scarcity of cheese stimulated the consumption of eggs. 


The tendency has been toward greater production and consumption of leafy, 
green and yellow vegetables than in the pre-war years. 

Consumption of tomatoes and citrus fruits showed a remarkable increase. 
Vegetables of all kinds were also eaten in greater quantities. 

The consumption of potatoes showed an immediate increase over the pre- 
war period with little change during the following years. Grain products moving 
into civilian consumption dropped to 96 per cent of the pre-war level of 1935-39. 


On the whole, nutritional science infused wartime food policy. The objective 
was to see to it that, however much Canadians were forced to modify food con- 
sumption and to depart from peacetime eating habits, food needs were met. 
Adult education in nutrition, buying, cooking and canning, was given a great 
impetus in the war years. In general, because of higher incomes, greater 
employment, stabilized prices and food subsidies, the war diet of the Canadian 
consumer improved in nutritional quality and suffered little from the reduction 
in variety of available foods.9 However, this does not mean that the consumption 
reached a satisfactory level in terms of known dietary standards. 


9A study of changes in the food habits of Canadian people was made for the Division 
of Nutrition, Department of National Health and Welfare, by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion in December, 1942, and repeated in December, 1944. Several thousand people across 
Canada were asked what they had eaten for breakfast, lunch, dinner and between meals for 
one day. Since the people were questioned on different days of the week, the results were 
considered representative. The data were analysed by provinces, economic groups, and urban 
and rural groups. 


In general, it was found that although there were no great changes in over-all food 
habits in comparing the two years, certain trends or tendencies were noticeable: a slightly 
greater number of people were using milk, citrus fruit and breakfast cereals, while a slightly 
smaller number were eating cheese, non-citrus fruits, bread and meat. No change was 
found in the use of vegetables. A breakdown by economic groups revealed that the total 
usage of the food groups studied was greater in the upper and middle income groups than in 
the lower, except for potatoes. The use of food on farms decreased considerably in some items, 
while an increase occurred in cities over 100,000 population. 


While recognizing the limitations of a one-day study, it was concluded that these people 
who, in 1942, were already using the protective foods, increased their use of them, in many 
cases substantially. On the other hand, not over 10 per cent of the total number surveyed 
ned ay into more desirable food habits. (Canadian Nutrition Notes. Volume 1, No. 7, 

ay, ; 
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PRE-WAR EXPORTS OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS FROM THE PORT OF MONTREAL 
RAYMOND CHOQUETTE 


Montreal is Canada’s most important port of exit for Canadian produce. 
This paper is concerned particularly with the movement of perishable agricul- 
tural products from this port in the three years immediately preceding the out- 
break of war. Data were obtained on the trade of three ports, Saint John, 
Halifax and Montreal, the last handling the greatest volume. 

Since the development of refrigeration, the trade in perishable products has 
become world-wide. Exports valued at 38 million dollars passed through the 
port of Montreal alone during the navigation year 1939, 42 million dollars in 
1938 and 43 million dollars in 1937. The average tonnage per year for the three 
years under review was 343 million pounds. 


The Export Meat Trade.—Meat products accounted for approximately 
half of the total value of exports listed above for the three years, 1937, 1938 
and 1939. The average annual total volume of meat passing through Montreal 
for that period was 122 million pounds with an average value of 20 million 
dollars. For the same three-year period, total shipments from Montreal averaged 
more than 2:5 million pounds of beef, 108 million pounds of pork and over 
11 million pounds of other meats, practically all of which were destined for the 
United Kingdom. Bacon constituted the bulk of all the pork exported, for which 
Great Britain was virtually the sole outlet. 

. The export trade in poultry for the 1939 season was the smallest of the three 
years recorded. Shipments for that year showed a decrease of 16 per cent as 
compared with 1938 and a greater decrease of 80 per cent when compared with 
1937. During those years, London alone imported annually an average of 
nearly 72 per cent of all poultry exported from the port of Montreal. 


The Export Lard Trade.—Canada, in the three-year period 1937-39 fur- 
nished nearly 29 million pounds of Canadian lard to Britain via the port of 
Montreal. Total tonnage passing through this port amounted to 164 million 
pounds, of which 83 per cent came from the United States. Between 1937 and 
1939 the total volume increased by more than 9 million pounds. 


The Export Egg Trade.—The export egg trade out of Montreal for the 
year 1939 is the smallest on record for many years. Total shipments amounted 
to 36,965 cases, a decrease of 19,361 cases as compared with 1988, and 11,787 
cases when compared with 1937. This decline can to a large extent, be attributed 
to high prices. Eggs were 22 cents per dozen in 1939 as compared with 17 cents 
per dozen during the 1937 and 1938 seasons. London, Glasgow and Liverpool 
were the most important ports of destination. 


The Export Butter Trade.—Butter exports from the port of Montreal for 
the 1939 season totalled 4,876,368 pounds, an increase of 1,421,784 pounds over 
1938 and 1,581,440 pounds over 1937. The price of butter averaged 21 cents a 
pound in 1939, 22 cents a pound in 1938 and 28 cents a pound in 1937. Total 
value of exports in 1939 amounted to $1,024,037, an increase of $264,026 over 
1938 and $101,457 over 1937. London again came to the front in 1939 and was 
the leading butter market, displacing Liverpool which held first place the year 
before. 


The Export Cheese Movement.—Exports of cheese from Montreal for the 
three years brought a return of over 34 million dollars. Value of the exports 
for 1939 was $10,679,773, showing a decrease of $920,420 as compared with 1938 
and an even greater decrease of $1,633,607 when compared with the returns for 
the 1937 season. However, prices were responsible for the decline in value. 

Total exports for 1939 amounted to 82,152,100 pounds which is equivalent 
to 9,128,011 boxes of 90 pounds each. This was 535,275 boxes more than were 
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shipped in 1938 and 6,989 boxes more than in 1937. London was the chief 
market for Canadian cheese leaving Montreal during the three years under 
review. Liverpool was second in importance as an importer of cheese. Avon- 
mouth was in third place in 1939, and Manchester was next in importance. 


The Export Apple Trade.—Shipments of apples during the 1939 season 
were much below those of 1937 and 1938. The 39 million pounds shipped in 
1939 represented a decrease of 25 million pounds as compared with 1938 and 
14 million pounds when compared with 1937. Average annual value of apples 
shipped during the three years 1937, 1938 and 1939 was estimated at $1,244,727. 
The principal markets to which the produce was sent were Liverpool, Glasgow 
and London. 


The Fish Export Trade.—The Canadian fish export trade from the port 
of Montreal for the 1838 season, from a financial standpoint, as well as volume 
of business, was fairly satisfactory. Shipments to the different foreign ports 
amounted to 2,339,700 pounds, an increase of 834,000 pounds over 1938 and 
230,100 pounds over 1937. Salmon was the most important variety of fish 
exported with a three-year average of 1,252,433 pounds, or 63-4 per cent of the 
total fish exported. The bulk of the shipments was to London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 


Shipping Business.—During the 1938 and 1939 seasons, services were 
maintained with regularity between Montreal and different ports of destination 
in the United Kingdom and other places in the world. The opening and closing 
dates of navigation were April 27 and December 2 or the first and last departure 
of cargoes, so far as the perishable products were concerned. 

During the navigation year of 1939 a total of 320 million pounds of perish- 
able produce was loaded at the port of Montreal which indicated a slight 
decrease as compared with the previous year. During 1939, a total of 120 million 
pounds of produce was exported from Montreal by one company. This was 37-5 
per cent of the total exports cleared through the port. Of the years in which 
statistics were available, 1988 was the year with the largest trade. Steamers 
were loaded with full cargoes to four different destinations, London, Liverpool, 
Hamburg and Antwerp. 

Sailings were maintained during the navigation season by another company, 
the second in importance. This company carried a total of 225 million pounds 
in the two years surveyed, regularly calling at Avonmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Southampton and Swansea. 

A third company also handled a large outgoing cargo averaging more than 
64 million pounds per year and destined to Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Leith, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Swansea and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Six other steamship companies and agents maintained a regular service 
between Montreal and non-Canadian ports during the navigation seasons of 
1938 and 1939. 


Expansion of Export Trade.——Expansion of Canada’s export trade may 
be facilitated by consideration of the following points: 
1. Producers should make their production conform to the quality desired by 
foreign consumers. 


2. Products of highest quality only should be shipped. Uniformity and 
careful packaging of products are also important. ; 


3. Efforts should be made to increase the speed of transportation. 
4. More extensive advertising of Canadian products in other countries. 
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NOTES 


The United States is expecting in 1946 the greatest volume of crop production 
in its history. Production of feed grains will amount to 127-5 million tons, 
four per cent above the 1942 high. This total is made up of 3,374 million bushels 
of oats, 255 million bushels of barley and 88 million bushels of soybean grain. 
Production of food grains at 37-4 million tons is also an all-time high. Wheat 
production, winter and spring, totals 1,169 million bushels, 46 million bushels 
larger than any previous crop in history. 


Brief notes on the 24th Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference held in 
Washington in October of this year. 


Dr. Goodsell in dealing with the farm cost situation stated that: 

Farmers in the United States entered the post-war era on a substantially 
higher level of costs than that of 5 to 7 years ago. War-born scarcities of 
manpower and material sent farm wage rates and feed prices soaring, 
pushed up prices of building materials, equipment and supplies, and con- 
sequently forced total cash production expenses upward at a rapid clip. 

Farmers’ out-of-pocket operating expenses mounted from something 
less than 6-2 billions in 1940 to nearly 11-3 billions in 1945, an increase of 
82 per cent. At the same time, gross farm production increased 15 per cent, 
—leaving the outlay per unit of product nearly 60 per cent above the 1940 
level. Prices of production goods, particularly feed and labour, rose sharply 
during the first three-quarters of 1946. Further increases are in prospect 
for some expense items during the balance of 1946 and at least the first part 
of 1947. These increases will raise still higher the overall level of farm 
production costs. But, farm production expenses are incurred chiefly 
in producing commodities for sale, and prices for most farm products also 
seem likely to remain at relatively high levels through 1947. 


L. A. Wheeler describing the outlook for agricultural exports said that: 

Agricultural exports in 1947 will continue at a high level, but they 
will probably be below the level reached in the first half of 1946, when the 
emergency abroad was in its most critical stage and when great efforts were 
made by the United States to conserve food and speed its shipment to 
hungry people overseas. 


Dr. Margaret Reed outlined the outlook for farm family living in 1947: 

What can be expected during the coming year? Past behaviour of 
families and conditions likely to exist in 1947 point to high expenditures for 
family living. The conditions making for high spending in 1947 include 
very high gross income in 1946, the likelihood of a high income in 1947, 
low debts and high liquid assets in the form of bank deposits and United 
States savings bonds, higher consumer prices probably through at least 
the first part of 1947 and an expansion of consumer supplies, especially of 
automobiles, household equipment, and furnishings and building materials. 
These urgently needed items have been in very short supply during the war. 

Demand of farm families is likely to be high for automobiles and 
equipment and building materials of various kinds. Its magnitude is 
indicated by the recent national survey of liquid assets conducted for the 
Federal Reserve Board by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Early 
in 1946, 6 per cent of the farm operators were planning to buy automobiles, 
22 per cent were planning to buy other consumer durables, 15 per cent were 
planning to repair their dwellings and 18 per cent to repair farm buildings. 
Because of limited supplies, all these purchases will not be made in 1946. 
The backlog of demand from the war years will carry over into 1947 and 
probably to some extent into 1948. 
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Spending on electrical appliances will be affected by this backlog of 
demand and also by the expansion of electric power to more farm families. 
A large Rural Electrification program is a forerunner of expanded purchases 
of electrical equipment and also of the remodelling of dwellings. Having 
electricity makes people want other modern conveniences and even makes 
some of these, such as running water, more feasible. 

Expenditures for health will probably not continue to rise as during 
the war but they will probably remain at a relatively high level compared 
with 1941, for example. The widespread discussion of the need for improved 
health facilities and the expansion of various health insurance programs will 
promote expenditures above those of the pre-war years, even if little or no 
rise occurs in the prices charged. 


The United States Secretary of Agriculture on October 15 issued a statement 
on price decontrol of livestock, meats, and other livestock products. The state- 
ment follows: 


“The Price Administrator has today submitted, and I have approved, an order 
which removes price ceilings from all livestock and all food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from livestock. This 
price decontrol action has been taken following detailed conferences with the 
President and is pursuant to provisions of the Price Control Extension Act of 
1946, which specifically authorizes the removal of maximum prices from any 
agricultural commodity if, in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, such 
action would be consistent with the purposes of the Act. 


“In my judgment the action taken today is consistent with the purposes of 
the Act in that it will promote the earliest practicable balance between produc- 
tion and demand for livestock products and facilitate a successful transition of 
the livestock industry to a sound peacetime basis. 


“In order for the beef cattle industry to be in a sound condition and able 
to provide a continuous supply of beef to meet consumers’ demands, it is 
essential that the number of cattle on our farms and ranches be no larger than 
the carrying capacity of the pastures and range land. Otherwise, the grazing 
land will be depleted and future production impaired. Moreover, severe hard- 
ship for range cattle producers could result in the event of only moderately 
unfavorable weather. 


‘At the present time the number of beef cattle on farms and ranches is 
dangerously high, and this condition will become worse unless liberal marketings 
for slaughter are resumed without delay. This could not happen when there was 
constant agitation for the removal of price ceilings and when announcement was 
made that a decontrol petition would be filed at the very time that the run of 
grass-fat cattle should be at its height.” 


The Agricultural Prices Support Board will support the potato market in 
the surplus producing provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
This decision follows representations made in Ottawa, October 1-2, by a 30-man 
delegation representing potato growers of the five Eastern Provinces. 


The Chairman of the Board explained that price support would be provided 
by two methods. The first method, to go into effect at an early date, is the 
purchase of potatoes for processing, chiefly into starch. Prices for these potatoes 
delivered at factories will be $1.00 per 100 pounds for No. 1 potatoes, 80 cents per 
100 pounds for No. 1 Small and No. 2 potatoes. Exact prices for field run 
potatoes, containing different percentages of No. 1’s, will be announced shortly. 
Quantities purchased and times of delivery will be governed by factory capacity. 
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The second method of supporting prices is the Board’s offer to buy No. 1 
table potatoes in the spring of 1947. The offered price for these potatoes is $1.00 
per 75 pounds, bagged, inspected and loaded on cars at shipping points in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The Board said it would announce 
delivery date and other particulars shortly. 


During the period 1938 to 1945 the net income of farm operators from 
farming operations increased remarkably. According to a report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the net income for the last four of these eight 
years was more than double the income received during the first four years. 
The high point was reached in 1944 when farm operators received a net income 
of $1,228 million as compared with $387 million received in 1938. The increase 
is the result not only of substantially higher prices for farm products but also 
as the result of a greater volume of production together with lower relative 
increases in operating costs. The net income of farm operators from farming 
operations for 1945 was approximately $223 million less than the net income for 
1944. The decrease took place chiefly in the Prairie Provinces where smaller 
crops brought about substantial reductions in the cash income received from the 
sale of farm products. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges also increased during the 
period. Farm expenses increased less rapidly than gross income with the result 
that there were gains in the net income of relatively larger proportions. Operat- 
ing expenses went up about 51 per cent between 1938 and 1945, and while gross 
income including supplementary payments increased by 98 per cent, net income 
rose nearly 160 per cent. 


Canadian apple crop is estimated at 16,739,000 bushels, being more than 
twice that of last year and 20 per cent greater than the 10-year 1935-44 average, 
according to figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in November. 
Apple crops in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario are heavier than were anticipated 
in September, while in New Brunswick and British Columbia no change occurred. 


There were 89,849,300 head of poultry on farms in Canada on June 1 this 
year, according to estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as compared 
with 89,504,500 on June 1 last year, an increase of 0:4 per cent. 

Hens and chickens numbered 85,459,200, slightly more than on June 1 last 
year, when the total was 84,724,800. Turkeys decreased in number to 3,037,800 
birds, 91-3 per cent of last year’s total of 3,325,600. 

The number of geese declined by four per cent, being 615,700 compared 
with 641,200 on June 1 a year ago. The Canadian total duck population was 
736,600, being 90-6 per cent of the 1945 total of 812,900. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SCHULTZ, Theodore W.—Agriculture in An Unstable Economy. McGill-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York, 318 pages, 1945. 


With the coming of peace, farmers in the United States as well as in other 
countries are uneasy about their future. Post-World War I experiences give 
rise to such misgivings as chronic surpluses of agricultural commodities, depressed 
price levels, and very low farm incomes. Dr. Schultz in his new book deals 
with these problems. 

In the preface the author states: “This study is devoted . . . to the functions 
of agriculture in the political economy and to the effects of non-farm activities 
upon agriculture. Its main purpose is to lay the foundations for a national 
policy with regard to agriculture”. 

T. W. Schultz is a Professor of Agricultural Economics at the University 
of Chicago and has done considerable research and writing in the field of 
agricultural policy. 

He has divided the book into four major parts, as follows: Prospective 
conditions affecting agriculture; Fundamentals of the Agricultural problems in 
an expanding and fluctuating economy; Governmental programs and controls; 
and Problems in Agricultural policy. 

The book gives a detailed discussion not only of some of the basic problems 
within agriculture, but especially the maladjustments between agriculture and 
the rest of the economy. The author analyses the two main problems of over- 
crowded and underproductive employment, and chronic instability of farm 
income. The human factor is also dealt with. 

In dealing with farm income and farm price, Schultz makes a number of 
points which are of interest to Canadian farmers and economists. He suggests 
two ways of reducing income instability caused by fluctuations in demand: 
(1) stabilize the industrial-urban economy at high production and employ- 
ment; and (2) make compensatory payments to farmers when business becomes 
depressed and unemployment spreads. Under farm prices he indicates that 
obsolete price relationships burden agriculture. He says: ‘We begin in error 
when we try to establish, as is done under the parity-price formula, a relationship 
among the prices of farm products, and a relationship between farm and non- 
farm prices that happened to prevail during a particular past period. To guide 
farmers in their production, prices of farm products must be forward, not back- 
ward, in their orientation. They should be based on current and expected supply 
and demand, not upon some historical situation”’. 

He concludes that: “The immediate post-war years offer a real opportunity 
to establish effective necessary, forward-looking policies for agriculture”. 

Although the book deals with American conditions, much of what is said is 
applicable to Canadian agriculture. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In looking ahead to 1947 the principal factor to consider is whether Canada’s 
productive facilities, which during 1946 have been in the process of readjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions, will be maintained at near full employment levels. 

So far as the probable level of demand is concerned, the continuance of 
certain favourable conditions now seems apparent. The foreign demand for 
Canadian goods, both primary and manufactured, seems fairly well assured 
throughout 1947. With respect to domestic demand the accumulated require- 
ments for capital goods are extensive. 

These favourable demand conditions should be sufficient to provide the 
base on which a continuing high level of employment can be achieved during 
1947. However, this cannot be taken for granted. Developments could well 
occur which would place serious limits on the achievement of this objective. 

A retarding factor could be a recurrence of prolonged labour-management 
disputes in “key” industries either in the United States or Canada. 


Domestic Demand for Food.—The general and appreciable increase in 
demand for food during the war years was a direct outgrowth of considerably 
enhanced incomes of the whole population. This increase has continued into 
the post-war period and exhibits itself in a considerable rise in consumption 
of certain foods at higher prices. 

On the whole, demand in Canada for food products is expected to remain 
relatively strong over most of the year 1947. 


Prices.—A review of the past seven years shows that the index number of 
farm prices as at August, 1946, was 187-3, almost 119 per cent above the 
index number reported in August, 1939. On the other hand the index number 
of prices of goods and services used by farmers as at August, 1946, was 149-0, 
an increase of 50-4 per cent over the annual 1939 average index of 99-1. 
By November 15, prices received by Canadian farmers for agricultural products 
averaged higher than at the beginning of the year or at November 15, 1945, 
the index being 182-9. 

During the year 1946 there has been a gradual increase in the overall 
price index. The general wholesale price index increased by 6:5 per cent, 
from 104-6 in January, 1946, to 11-4 in November, 1946. The index of whole- 
sale prices of fully and chiefly manufactured goods also showed a steady increase, 
rising from 95-3 in January, 1946, to 101-2 in November, 1946, an increase 
of 6-2 per cent. The wholesale price index for farm products, while not showing 
the same steady increase, did rise from 109-6 to 113-4 for the same period, 
or 3:5 per cent. 

While there is every indication of an assured market fope@a@ airsta. 
produce for some time to come, steps have been taken to rey gp thors R LOIS 
slump in prices as a result of the discontinuance of Avartimle subsidies ‘and 
bonuses. For example, the Agricultural Prices Support’ Act has.be cpaeged 
to prevent undue declines in prices of farm products and oGassist Gn be 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices anv Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 





Commodities and Castot Une 








; Rel : 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Farm Pri ces, Beir Ae aspen by 1935-39 = 100 
of Agricultura Ps 
Year Deere 1935-39 = 100 bai fied 
Farm Field Animal 1935-39 = 100 Eight Eleven Farm Urban 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors | Living Living 
Costs Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (1) 

LO yates ee ea tes rcR Rear Me tin tpl Mita ge The Fog sce all 21 2 a See eee Pes cope || Lave ee ee teed Lt RTE 79-6 79-1 
TODA ecu ey PRR Dae Pa) fe Dia Dc I a ea ee ea So 82-0 79-7 
LOT aaeay eles ay oe eRe te ad cacatteta ls cic ttits cp ck seat] Got r EMG RELA eet ee ee RUA eee eee! Caer Car m B 86-3 80-7 
ee Pe aes Ms pO Mune ooo a a es ae a (me A te i Nl ene, be Soiled lL a Hae Or) oe 93-6 87-0 
LOL Ree ec aal eer EP cn)! FSe eels RENE [NIRERSSUE Cras) UMIY Ceara oat St | PURGE, cs LU INR SO 111-6 102-4 
LOTS eee ttl rere tmn ea lone cteeeoe Mbt te 2 ST peo Oe ove soe eeroere | ae ee | ee 131-4 115-6 
yal Ce" peg OE dA Ok OY Re a | ed ae eh, WR PE earch Se iN OA Pk on Sat eRe 143-0 126-5 
TORO ere AG ici Rea ato aise aah cl ei neuaic aes] aocks re Reunite Less cE es 170-7 145-4 
BDZ Eire ed eke to Nees. hc eee ce tesa Ail ahs, wciauta ect weeds as ree een ee eee ea a Os 139-5 129-9 
LOZ ZIG et MAM Sect dud adrte bE is bok eden otal ae. oceans CAMS aE ea oaae es eke nee 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
LOB eee Be PRA ham hes teed Reale oe. ieee hs. Ll Waren fi maaan 5 cede linaae ee aee eee ae 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
4 ee PRR ER eta | | Reena Mis ete HR IS Ps Satie ol Be eee ye Set at a A IPRs 132-6 125-1 118-8 
OD AVI est Rem Tg es Ue nce en lh ear ce Rae OR eee 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
1OSD Tr we ea 144-4 158-5 LBD «2th: hahha ee aie 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
Lee bon As ee ee 138-6 149-4 LOPS, Ol. Corsair: sete 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
LODSHE are eek 136-3 134-3 T3847 Sl Roe cece we 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
1929 140-8 137-2 2d hie le ee 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
1050S Cae 119-5 105-8 1332877). etee es ee 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
1930e ee cer 78:9 65-0 Uy fal AE DB ae 8S Pa 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
ih See A hes ROM 65-5 60-4 TOES HR ete hs CO yt 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
L93aa0 mre aie vk 69-3 69-3 Co gt RPE. eniatlar ICED ae 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
1934 83-5 80-5 SONG Ue an oe ore Cee 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
LOSG cure nttcl, 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
[Os6 hie ae eel 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
URL enh ae 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
O38 is Charente: 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
bh a ae 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
LO40) ae hia 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
1041 oe oan es 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
A ear se ae 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
AAS ae. uae 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
1d et 155-3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 118-9 
1945 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-5 125-5 141-2 123-2 119-5 
1946 0 fet 164-9 148-6 181-2 183-5 127-7 145-4 127-1 BSS 
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1946 

AE itty es 161-3 148-9 173-7 179-2 125-9 140-4 124-6 119-9 
epee cae. 162-0 149-3 174-7 i Ro{ De el ecard M2 5 ccm 2 al BP. 119-9 
Maree chee 161-4 149-7 173-1 DBO Dep A Bie ke NE cen! ol aba lei a 120-1 
IARI es, oF deals 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-8 128-3 146-9 126-1 120-8 
Naw. see. 165-7 151-1 180-3 Uae: Senge eo A CR ary SAG a MALE BS 122-0 
UNE wearers 168-8 152-2 185-4 S628) iol ee ae ses ee ol aks a ee ae 123-6 
uly: A eee 170-7 156-3 185-1 T8820 ul a YE): Shi Naini Aaelta Seem ee 125-1 
Ae oe aren: 166-8 149-9 183-7 187-3 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
BEDGle. eu sieen 164-2 145-3 183-1 ISSR. (eee eae a ie he on hn ee 125-5 
Ol ee tee ae 164-0 143-8 184-2 Rey oR OP URMET Meee mem a od ere Pe ed WE eget eh 126-8 
INOVitieeee 164-2 143-1 185-3 182 OR serra. ee eer age een ae 127-1 
1D Ie, bye ae ae 165-3 143-0 187-7 183 7a Gi iks5. Aa OU eG), Be eee 127-1 


(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian 
Farm Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices 
of Agricultural Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statists, Prices Branch. Price index numbers of commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 
groups including farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding 
twine, seed and hardware. 

(B abd is Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

i : 

(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 

1945 and (Mimeo) Nov. 1946. 
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There are minimum prices for wheat, barley, oats, flaxseed, soybeans, 
sunflower seed, and rapeseed. 

The large scale export commitments have a stabilizing influence on the 
market.with the result that prices for products consumed domestically remain 
in more or less close proximity to the contract price. The farm commodities 
directly affected by this arrangement are wheat, flax fibre, hogs, beef cattle, 
mutton and lamb, cheese, evaporated milk, and eggs. 


Canada’s Agricultural Program 1947.—Early in December, 1946, agri- 
cultural officials from all parts of the country gathered in Ottawa to discuss 
Canada’s Agricultural Program for 1947. Also present, at the invitation of the 
Agricultural Supphes Board, under whose auspices these Conferences have 
been held since 1942, were representatives of the British Ministry of Food, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Royal Netherlands 
Government. 

The Conference was in agreement that for most items production recom- 
mendations for 1947 should be as high or higher than in 1946. How this 
production was to be achieved was the subject of a great deal of discussion. 
An increase of feed grains at the expense of wheat acreage was agreed upon, 
with the suggestion that a price incentive in the form of an acreage bonus 
for barley would be necessary if this shift were to be obtained. The Con- 
ference also agreed that increases in hog marketings, butter and cheese pro- 
duction, and egg production, would be necessary if domestic requirements and 
export contracts were to be filled. 


Supply Situation.—In order to meet the objectives set out in the Con- 
ference, steps were taken to assure adequate supplies for production purposes. 
In 1946, Canada used a record tonnage of fertilizers. For 1947 there is a severe 
world shortage of all fertilizers. However, arrangements have been made to 
supply Canada with the same tonnage as was used in 1946. 

Minimum farm machinery requirements of Canadian farmers including 
veterans, to be settled on the land during 1947, amount to not less than 111 
per cent of the machines and equipment, their attachments and repair parts 
made available to Canadian agriculture in 1946. Efforts are being made to 
attain this objective. Steel has been earmarked for Canadian manufacture 
of farm implements and plans have been made for increased importation of 
heavy machines from the United States. There may be difficulties in getting 
increased supplies, due to inadequate supplies of steel and inflated United 
States prices for farm machinery. . 

In regard to feed, animal proteins are definitely in short supply and will 
remain so for the first half of 1947, unless there is a heavy pilchard catch 
on the Pacific Coast. Vegetable protein production capacity has been increased, 
but shortages of materials such as flax, soybeans and peanuts have been 
apparent, and unless more soybeans or peanuts can be imported, protein feed 
shortages will likely continue. 

Mill by-products in 1947 should be equal to 1946 supplies, provided rigid 
export controls are kept in force and flour production remains at present high 
levels. | 

The supply of farm labour during 1947 is not likely to be much larger 
than it was during the past season. 


Decontrol.—A further step in the orderly removal of emergency controls 
became effective January 13, 1947. It involves the removal of a variety of 
goods and services from price control, reducing the controlled list largely 
to goods of basic importance in living costs and production costs. 

This change is in accordance with the policy of controlled readjustment 
which was outlined by the Prime Minister early in 1946. It is part of a 
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plan designed to eliminate war-imposed restrictions just as promptly as is 
consistent with the prevention of the boom and collapse in prices which was 
typical of developments after the first world war. 


It is more than a year since the end of hostilities. Production, though 
hampered by shortages of materials and by the effects of industrial disputes, 
is now increasing rapidly. While there are still many shortages, some of them 
severe—competition is increasing and producers are less inclined to assume 
that the market will readily absorb price advances. 


The Dominion Government has indicated that the time is not yet ripe 
to remove all price controls. Prices of many basic foods, clothing, certain 
basic materials, and rentals would increase very substantially if all controls 
were now removed. 


The list of goods and services which still remain subject to price control 
contains most of the basic foods, practically all articles of clothing, boots and 
shoes, most textiles, home furnishings, coal and wood fuels, the major house- 
hold appliances and heating and plumbing equipment, automobiles, tires and 
gasoline, rentals, household laundry services, restaurant prices, freight rates, 
storage rates, a variety of basic materials such as steel, copper, rubber, lumber 
and pulp, and certain other goods which are important in production costs, 
such as farm machinery. 


Among the goods which are being released from price control are the 
majority of items which may be described as household equipment and supplies, 
including furniture, small appliances, kitchen and cooking utensils, tableware 
and cutlery, brooms and brushes, pails, radios, pianos and clocks. Tools and 
garden equipment, handbags and leather luggage, paints and varnishes, and 
a number of building supplies such as clay products, cement, stone, and sheet 
metal products are also decontrolled. In the sphere of food, the important 
deletions are fresh vegetables and fresh fruits except apples, most kinds 
of fish, and ice. Certain imported foods, such as tapioca, fruit juices, and 
peanuts are also deleted, as well as canned fruits and vegetables other than 
the large staple items. Carpets and linoleum are the main items in the sphere 
of textiles. Only a few articles containing cotton are decontrolled because of 
the continuing shortages and the large subsidies which are still being paid on 
the primary materials. Among the services, barbering, hairdressing and beauty 
parlour prices and moving picture admissions are no longer subject to price 
control. 


There are a number of reasons behind the choice of these items for release 
from price control. 


1. Improvement in supplies; 


2. Administrative problems—The burden, expense and complexity of 
administration when viewed against the lessening risk of serious price advances 
threw the balance toward decontrol in some fields. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living index increased by 26 per cent between 
August 1, 1939, and December 2, 1946, compared with a 19 per cent increase 
between August 1, 1939, and December 1, 1945. The fairly rapid rise in 
cost-of-living during the past year has in part been due to removal of sub- 
sidies and decontrol. The recent announcement covering the decontrol of many 
more items will likely result in some increase in cost-of-living. 


The index of farm family living costs increased from 99-2 in the fall of 
1939 to 130-5 in the fall of 1946, an increase of over 32 per cent. Between 
January, 1946, and the most recent month available, August, 1946, the index 
rose by 4:7 per cent. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ACT, 1939 
W. F. Cuown. 


In 1939, during the Royal visit to Canada, Their Majesties visited parlia- 
ment and on May 19 in the Senate Chamber the King addressed parliament 
and gave Royal assent to certain legislation passed during the 1939 session. 
Included in this legislation was an act to assist and encourage co-operative 
marketing of agricultural products known as The Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act, 1939. 

For several years after its enactment a variety of products were marketed 
under the provisions of this Act. Because of the keen demand for agricultural 
products that has prevailed during more recent years the Act has fallen somewhat 
into disuse. In spite of this, one association, The Saskatchewan Forage Crop 
Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Association Ltd., has found it advantageous 
to use the Act in each year and many millions of pounds of alfalfa and other 
forage crop seeds have been marketed under its terms. 

Surplus supplies of some products have already developed and more may 
be anticipated in spite of a continuing world shortage of most food products. 
Enquiries regarding the Act are being received and therefore it is timely that 
something be published concerning the Act, its purpose, and application. 


Purpose of the Act.—The Dominion Government, represented by the 
Minister of Agriculture, may by agreement with certain persons authorize them 
to make initial payments to primary producers on delivery of agricultural 
products (except wheat) for sale on a co-operative plan, and undertake to 
reimburse them if the amount realized by sale is less than the amount of the 
initial payments and marketing charges. In view of this undertaking the books 
and accounts must be audited by a qualified accountant approved by the 
Governor in Council and any payments subsequent to the initial payments must 
also be approved by the Governor in Council. 

As farmers are usually hard pressed for cash there is a tendency to flood 
the market and thus depress prices. Provided a reasonable payment is made 
at the time of delivery with which to meet the more pressing obligations, market- 
ing can follow a more orderly course and a higher return be realized. 

Persons who might make initial payments may not have the necessary 
money or be willing to risk the loss that will ensue if prices decline. With the 
initial payments and costs guaranteed they are more willing to use their money 
for this purpose and if necessary can use the agreement for additional security 
for a loan from one of the chartered banks. Bank loans have been the usual 
method of financing. 


Persons with Whom Agreements May be Made.—Under the Act, as 
amended, the Minister may enter into an agreement with a co-operative associa- 
tion, a processor of agricultural products, or a selling agency authorized to act 
for one or more co-operative associations, one or more processors, or one or 
more associations and processors. If a co-operative association represents a 
sufficient number of the producers in an area or handles a sufficient proportion 
of the produce of the area, an agreement may be made with it. The same is 
true of a processor provided he is willing to market on a co-operative plan. 
If there are several associations or processors in an area it may be desirable 
that they designate a selling agency to eliminate competition within the area 
and have one pool for the area. A single association or processor may not have 
proper sales facilities and so wish to designate a selling agency which has sales 
connections. 

Co-operative Plan.—According to the Act, a “co-operative plan means an 
agreement or arrangement for the marketing of agricultural products which 
provides, 
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(i) for equal returns to primary producers for agricultural products 
of like grade and quality; 

(ii) for the return to primary producers of the proceeds of the sale of 
all agricultural products delivered thereunder produced during the 
year, after deduction of processing, carrying and selling costs, and 
reserves, 1f any; 

(iii) for an initial payment to primary producers. .... 


When a farmer or rancher delivers produce for sale on such a plan he 
surrenders title to the product and acquires in exchange a fractional interest in a 
pool and in return will receive exactly the same as other participants for the same 
erade and quality. The product may be graded upon delivery, or grading may 
be deferred until after a processing operation. Statistical records must be kept 
of the quantity brought in and of the quantity and grade of the processed 
product at the credit of each member. When the pools are closed out the settle- 
ment price is determined and the producer given credit for his interest in the 
pool or pools. 


Initial Payments.—Initial payments are subject to negotiation and are 
limited to eighty per cent of the average price paid to producers during the 
previous three years. In arriving at the initial payment the market outlook for 
the product as well as the price during the previous three years is taken into 
consideration. The percentage allowed may actually be well below the maximum 
of eighty per cent. 


Marketing Charges.—The processing, carrying and selling costs guaranteed 
are also the subject of negotiation and the maximum allowance is set out in 
the agreement. In the event of a loss only the actual costs up to the maximum 
are allowed. If the costs exceed the maximum only the costs stipulated will be 
allowed in calculating the government’s liability. Interest on borrowed money 
and cold storage costs may be allowed as well as the ordinary costs of receiving, 
grading, processing, storing and marketing. The Act also permits an allowance 
for a reserve to be included. 


Procedure.—Co-operative associations or processors which desire to market 
agricultural products under the Act should write the Director of Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, for application forms. 
In the forms will be entered information regarding the applicant, the product 
to be marketed, the initial payment desired, details of marketing costs and the 
desired maximum to be allowed. The information requested includes the names 
of officers and auditor, the area served, the quantity of product likely to be 
marketed, and price information. 

In view of the variation in types of agricultural products and in methods 
of marketing such products, each application when received is dealt with by 
the Minister on its own merits. If the application is found to be in order an 
agreement is drafted and if this is satisfactory to the applicant, approval of 
the Governor in Council is obtained and the agreement signed. 

If the agreement is between the Minister and a selling agency, a satisfactory 
agreement between that selling agency and the persons for whom it is acting 
must be entered into, prior to the signing of the agreement by the Minister. 

With an agreement in its possession the marketing agency arranges its own 
financing and proceeds to take delivery and to market the product. The sales 
proceeds are used first to retire borrowing. Later, when a surplus becomes 
available, further payments to producers, either interim or final, may be 
authorized. Requests for approval of such payments are to be accompanied 
by an auditor’s report. 

If the sale proceeds are less than the initial payments and processing, 
carrying and selling charges, the government makes up the deficiency. 
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Products Marketed.—To date the Act has been used in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia. The products that have been marketed include forage crop seeds, 
coarse grain seeds, honey, onions, potatoes and the pelts of ranch-bred fox and 
mink. Tyhe use of the Act has been restricted to annual crops. 

While no financial loss has resulted so far from any of these agreements, 
the government has entered into agreements when the markets were uncertain 
and marketing organizations have been enabled to finance when they were 
otherwise unable to arrange credit. 

For 1946-47 agreements are in effect covering forage crop seeds and potatoes, 
and several applications covering fox pelts are being negotiated at the time of 
writing. 

NOTES 


-Production of shorn wool in Canada in 1946 is estimated at 13,711,000 
pounds compared with 14,513,000 pounds in 1945. The reduction in the 1946 
clip is largely due to reduced numbers of sheep shorn which are estimated at 
1,793,600 in 1946 compared with 1,917,000 in 1945. For all Canada the average 
yield per fleece as reported by wool growers was the same in both years. The 
1946 total wool clip is the smallest since 1942 but is still above the pre-war 
(1935-39) average of 12,243,000 pounds. 

Trade union membership in Canada decreased slightly during 1945, but 
was still larger than in any year with the exception of 1944. According to the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada for the year 
ending December 31, 1945, which will soon be released, there were approximately 
711,000 members at the end of 1945. This is a decrease of about 13,000 or 1°8 
per cent from 724,000 recorded in the previous year and almost twice the 
membership of 359,000 in 1989. Of an estimated 2,843,400 non-agricultural 
wage, and salary workers, 14 years of age and over, 25 per cent were members 
of trade unions in Canada at the end of 1945. 

The slight decrease in members which occurred during the year 1945 was 
due mainly to the reduction of employment in certain highly concentrated large 
scale manufacturing projects for the production of material for the prosecution 
of the war, with a resultant loss in membership in some of the largest local 
unions. 





The gross value of principal field crops produced on Canadian farms in 
1946 is estimated at $1,238,645,000. This is the fifth highest gross value 
recorded since the series was commenced in 1908, and has been exceeded only 
in the years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1944. Highest prices during the immediate 
post-great war period accounted chiefly for the enhanced value of production 
recorded in 1918-20, while a relatively high level of production was largely 
responsible for the greater value figure of 1944. This year’s figure is about 9 
per cent above the 1945 gross value of production of $1,135,264,000, the increase 
being largely accounted for by a higher level of production in the west this year, 
although increased prices for some crops have also exerted an upward pressure. 








The 1946 wheat crop is valued at $477,487,000, which is $124,446 ,000 
greater than the revised 1945 value of $353,041,000. This increase is largely a 
reflection of the higher production obtained in the Prairie Provinces this year. 


The tobacco crop this season reached the record level of 134,356,000 lbs. 
and exceeded production last season by 42,011,000 lbs. The pre-war 1935-39 
average harvest was only 76,557,000 Ibs. The area planted shows a 27 per cent 
increase since 1945 at 118,388 acres and yields for the most part were consider- 
ably better than those of a year ago. 
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THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS! 
H. L. PATTERSON 


The extent to which we can profitably invest in productive capital or labour 
on a given land resource, is always an important consideration in farm manage- 
ment. The fact that increased applications of labour and capital to a given area 
of land may not pay, imposes limitations on any plan of operations and cannot 
be ignored, if the operator is to earn a good living. 

John Stuart Mill expressed this thought in 19022 when he stated that, 


“After a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agriculture, 
it is the law of production from the land, that in any given state of agricultural 
skill and knowledge, by increasing the labour,? the produce is not increased in 
an equal degree, .... . This general law of agricultural industry is the most 
important proposition in political economy. Were the law different nearly all the 
phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth would be other than 
they are”. 

The same thought was expressed by Davenport? when he suggested that, 


“Were it for example, always and without disadvantage possible to increase 
the labour investment upon any given piece of land, no land shortage could 
ever manifest itself, and rent must disappear”. 

He objected to applying the principle only to land and stated the principle to 
be that, 


“Disadvantage attends any excess or defect in the supply of productive 
factors relatively one to another.” 
This latter statement of the principle is perhaps more realistic in the economic 
sense in that other factors do not remain constant and maximum returns are 
usually earned where the factors reach a certain balance, rather than each 
factor causing a constant decrease in returns, with other factors remaining 
constant. 


This point was brought out by Henry C. Taylor® in his statement that, 


“The law of increasing and diminishing returns operates when increasing 
amounts of labour and equipment are associated with or applied to a given 
area of land.... . At any given time and place there is a certain proportion 
in which the factors combine most profitably. If less or more than a certain 
amount of labour and equipment be associated with a given area, the profits will 
be less than they should be. The proportion which is right for one farm at a 
given time may be wrong for another. This may be due to differences in the 
physical and biological character of the land or to differences in location with 
respect to the market. Also, it is true that the adjustment of proportions which 
yield maximum profits on a given farm at one time may be wrong at another 
time on the same farm. This will result when there is a change in the relative 
costs of the factors of production, or in the price of the product. Changes in 
the relative abundance of the factors of production, resulting in changes in 
their relative cost to the producer, arise out of differences in the rates of increase 
of the supply of land, labour andi equipment’. 

However, the law of diminishing returns itself needs some clarification 
before its operation can be properly understood. This point was stressed by 
S. W. Warren® when indicating that, 


1 Tllustrated by Manitoba Dairy Farms. 
2Mill, John 8. Principles of Political Economy. p. 109. New York, Longmans Green & Co. 





1902 
3 Mill believed that capital was “accumulated labour”, hence he really included both capital 
and labour in above statement. 
4 Davenport, Herbert J. Hconomics of Enterprise. p. 418. New York, MacMillan, 1913. 
5 Taylor, Henry C. Agricultural Economics. p. 150. New York, MacMillan. 1919. . 
6 Lectures on Farm Management—Cornell University, Spring Term, 1946. 
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“The law of diminishing returns has two aspects: 


(a) The Principle of Diminishing Increase 
(b) The Principle of Diminishing Profits 
or (a) as increasing amounts of one factor of production are added to a fixed 
quantity of other factors the amount of product increases at a decreas- 
ing rate 
and (b) because of Diminishing Increases, a point will be reached at which the 
additional amounts of the variable factor will not pay”. 


These two aspects might for simplicity be termed the (a) physical and (b) the 
financial aspects of the law. Dr. Warren points out that failure to distinguish 
between the two frequently leads to erroneous conclusions. 


The significance is that the limits of advantage from the standpoint of 
diminishing profits are usually reached before they would be indicated by the 
net dollar value of the diminishing physical increase alone. The reason is 
that it is almost impossible to increase yields per acre or per cow without adding 
something to costs in addition to the variable you intended to increase. For 
example an increase of grain fed to a dairy cow, which gives an increase of 
milk, would be almost certain to increase the total labour, equipment and 
marketing costs. It might even result in illness of the cows before the physical 
limits of advantage were reached. Thus the point of greatest financial advantage 
is frequently lower than the purely physical relations would indicate. 


The farm operator is primarily concerned with the financial aspects of 
the law and its application to his farm business. Since the daily decisions 
made by farmers are only correct if they conform to the principles of diminish- 
ing returns it is desirable to know how closely those decisions do conform and 
what errors, if any, exist and how they might be avoided. Most of the examples 
of diminishing returns given in text books are examples of diminishing increase, 
that is the physical aspects of diminishing returns. That aspect is comparatively 
easy to measure and explain. Measuring and explaining the financial aspects of 
diminishing returns is not nearly as simple. While land can be defined and 
separated from the other economic factors, it is difficult to separate the effects 
of capital and labour. For example, if the land area and labour force are held 
constant, and then the effect of adding farm machinery measured, the results 
would be distorted because the normal purpose of adding farm machinery to 
the unit is to accomplish the work in mind with less labour or to handle more 
land or stock with the same labour. 


In the study of farms stressing dairying in Manitoba? the farms were sorted 
to determine whether any evidence existed that a point of diminishing profits 
had been reached. Since labour and capital are to some degree interchangeable 
it was felt that a measure including both should be used to indicate the effect 
of increased intensity of land use on the operators’ earnings. One possible 
measure of the intensity of operation is the cash receipts obtained. This measures 
roughly the volume of business turnover on a given area of land. In order to 
limit the area of land the annual farm records from the Manitoba dairy study 
were first divided into three groups on the basis of acres of crop land per farm. 
The farms shipping wholemilk were placed in groups having less than 200 acres, 
200 to 299 acres and 300 or more. (Table 1A). The farms shipping processed 
milk were placed in three groups having less than 190 acres, 190 to 299 acres 
and 300 or more. (Table 1B). Each of these size groups were again sorted into 
three or more groups with low, medium and high cash receipts. 





_. 7An Economic Study of Dairy Farms in Manitoba from_ 1942 to the present, conducted 
jointly by the Provincial Department of Agriculture, the University of Manitoba and the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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These farms illustrated the principle of diminishing profits very well. The 
highest labour earnings were obtained on the farms which had close to, but not 
over, $30.00 of cash receipts per acre. The point where profits began to diminish 
seemed to be in the groups with a little less than three man work units® per 
acre. Where more than this amount of labour was applied the earnings of the 
operators decreased. Where less than this amount of labour was applied the 


Taste 1A. THE EFFECT OF INTENSITY OF OPERATION AS MEASURED BY CASH 
RECEIPTS FROM GIVEN ACREAGES. FARMS SHIPPING WHOLEMILK, 1942-45 


Cash Man Man : 
Grouped by Cash Number tie eee Receipts | Work Work Crop arte 
Receipts per Farm | of Farms rier | RNY aa per Crop| Units Units Index thdes 
s Acre per Acre | per Man 


—— | | | |, | | | 


$ No g Ac $ M.W.U.s| M.W.U.s 
Less Than 200 Acres 
Less than $3,000....... AY 602 113 21 2-9 186 Bal 94 
$3,000 to $3,999........ 24 932 146 23 AH 186 118 99 
$4,000 or more......... 38 784 151 43 3°6 194 117 110 
200 to 299 Acres 
Less than $5,000....... 19 741 251 15 2-0 206 91 104 
$5,000 to $6,999........ 28 1,236 241 24 2-6 209 106 108 
$7,000 or more......... 36 1,191 254 36 3-2 219 118 110 
300 or More Acres 
Less than $6,000....... 29 —62 430 11 1-9 OT. 85 78 
$6,000 to $7,999........ 28 1,498 428 16 1-8 227 98 100 
$8,000 to $9,999........ 15 1,129 497 18 1-8 231 85 90 
$10,000 or more........ 35 3, 034 582 26 2-2 271 100 110 


Taste 1B. THE EFFECT OF INTENSITY OF OPERATION AS MEASURED BY CASH 
RECEIPTS FROM GIVEN ACREAGES. FARMS SHIPPING CREAM AND 
CHEESEMILKE, 1942-45. 


Average Cash Man Man . 

Grouped by Cash Number ap won Crop Receipts | Work Work Crop arth 

Receipts per Farm | of Farms Giane Acres | perCrop| Units Units Index Tode 
& Acre per Acre | per Man * 


$ No. $ Ac. $ M.W.U.s| M.W.U.s 
Less than 190 Acres 


Less than $3,000....... 32 69 117 16 2-8 174 105 91 
$3,000 to $4,999........ 35 647 154 25 2-4 150 118 106 
$5,000 or more......... ‘f — 362 163 36 3-1 142 114 105 
190 to 299 Acres 
Less than $4,000....... 18 89 237 12 1-7 170 91 93 
$4,000 to $5,999........ 25 996 260 18 1-9 202 102 98 
$6,000 or more......... 16 2,453 259 28 aoe 211 111 121 
300 or More Acres 
Less than $5,000....... 16 6 413 9 1-5 227 78 103 
$5,000 to $6,999........ 24 1,188 382 16 1-9 219 104 102 
$7,000 or more......... 26 ois 543 21 1:5 226 104 105 


8A Man Work Unit is the amount of work on income producing enterprises accomplished 
by an average man in a ten hour day. Because it is based on a measure used by all enterprises 
(namely labour) it can be used to get the size of the farm business in terms of acreage plus 
live stock weighted by labour required and this total can be divided by the number of men 
employed to get the output per worker on each farm. 
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relation between the application of labour and over-all intensity was irregular, 
probably due to the fact that labour is partially interchangeable with capital. 
However, when operators are tempted to carry the process of intensifying too 
far in order to increase the total earnings, they usually do so under conditions 
of financial stringency and hence are more likely to step up the labour used 
than the capital. Thus, man work units are related to over-all intensity at 
and beyond the point of diminishing profits. 


The trend in the largest acreage group of wholemilk farms was distorted 
by fortuitous variation in the rates of production. (Table 1A). The farms 
with the largest crop acreages did not reach the point in cash receipts per acre 
(intensity) at which labour earnings began to decrease on the smaller farms. This 
is probably due to a tendency of operators on small acreages to endeavor to 
increase the total volume of business to a size that will support them more 
adequately by intensifying their operations. Operators of larger acreages are not 
under similar pressure to intensify. It would appear that many of the farms, 
particularly those with larger acreages, could profitably step up the intensity 
of their operations by adding more live stock or intensifying cultivation methods, 
but there are some farms with small acreages which have already carried the 
process too far and which would be better off to seek more acres rather than to 
continue intensifying their operations. 

There is some objection to using the cash receipts as a measure of intensity 
because the rates of production (crop index and live stock index) and to a lesser 
extent labour efficiency are related to cash receipts per farm and tend to rise with 
cash receipts. However, some farms demonstrate that a point of diminishing 
profits was reached in spite of the association between high cash receipts and high 
rates of production. Therefore, the point of diminishing returns from intensifica- 
tion is probably reached more frequently than the tables would indicate, since 
the favourable influence on labour earnings of high rates of production would 
tend to offset the drop in earnings due to over-intensification. 


The results indicated refer to farms with some dairying combined with 
crops. The question may be raised, whether the true point of diminishing 
returns has been indicated because: 

1. The point would change with prices; 

2. A change in type of enterprise would change the balance required between 

labour, capital and land, and the operator’s solution might be to 
change the enterprises used rather than to increase the ones he has. 


It must be remembered that the law of diminishing returns operates 
through the relations of physical inputs to physical outputs. The law of diminish- 
ing profits depends first on these physical relations and secondarily on price 
relations. The prices would not only have to rise or fall, they would have to 
change relatively to one another in order to change the best physical balance. 
Even if this changed relationship in prices occurs, the change in the point of 
diminishing profits would move much more slowly because each tendency to 
change would have to meet and overcome the increasing effect of the law of 
diminishing increase based on the physical relationships. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect that the limits of advantage would vary with price but 
within comparatively narrow limits. 

A change to a more intensive type of enterprise might change the point of 
diminishing profits on a given crop acreage. An example would be a shift to 
poultry production with all feed purchased, or to vegetable crops production. 
However, these enterprises would need to operate efficiently in order to add 
to the operator’s earnings. This might mean acquiring a whole new set of 
skills and a quantity of new capital. The great majority of operators who find 
themselves operating too intensively for their present type of farming, would 
find it easier and less risky to increase the acres of cropland operated. 
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Since the point of diminishing profits will shift with prices and changes in 
enterprises, it is not possible to lay down any fixed rules concerning the point of 
diminishing profits, but some indications of probable position can be noted. In 
the mixed type of farms studied in Manitoba, when there is over 300 acres of 
cropland on wholemilk farms or 190 acres on processed milk farms, the inten- 
sity of operation is likely to be too low rather than too high for the best 
operator’s earnings, 

On farms with less crop acres the intensity may be either too high, too 
low, or about right. If there are three man work units or more per crop acre 
the intensity is likely to be too high. Over $30 of cash receipts per crop acre 
seemed to indicate too great intensity in the period studied. It may be possible 
to correct this figure by an index of farm prices for any other period of time. 
It should be noted that any return that was less than three-fourths of this 
amount was associated with less than optimum intensity. These figures should 
only be regarded as rough indicators and a case study of each individual farm 
would be needed for the best decision. 

Farm records are essential to a thorough case study of the farm business. 
From these records the present earnings can be determined. Then budgets® 
can be prepared for alternative plans of operation including different numbers 
of stock kept and different intensities of cultivation. If care is taken to correct 
the prevailing total costs to the level required by each alternative plant, it will 
be possible to determine which plan offers the best hope of a good return to the 
operator. Budget plans will help the operator to determine the extent of other 
difficulties in organization besides the effect of diminishing returns, but are 
especially valuable in this field. 


AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Agricultural policy at home and abroad was examined intensely by the 
American Farm Economic Association in its annual meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on December 27 and 28, 1946. The two most important plenary sessions of the 
meeting were concerned with “International Trade and Food Policies” and “Cur- 
rent Legislation Affecting Farmers”. The first subject was introduced in a 
paper by T. W. Schultz, of the University of Chicago, and was discussed by 
six experts. Schultz was mildly critical of the feasibility of the FAO program and 
called for an integration of the thinking on such questions as multilateral trade, 
full employment and production, raising of nutritional standards and commodity 
agreements. Schultz saw some incompatibility in many of the present proposals 
for the solution of the problem of post-war food shortages and surpluses. 

The discussants, for the most part, were in agreement with Schultz’ criticisms 
but had certain reservations. Not all were agreed that the major problem was a 
stable price level to American farmers and some pointed out that the work of 
ITO and the preparatory commission of FAO on the World Food Board proposal 
was the first step in integration, 

Although the program was confined to two days instead of the usual three, 
a great many subjects were discussed. Among them were agricultural co- 
operation, dairy marketing research, agricultural statistics and the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. The Association’s Committee on Parity reported on their 
assignment to redefine the concept and recommend an assured minimum share of 
the national income to farmers rather than parity prices. 

Asher Hobson of the University of Wisconsin was elected president of the 
association after fifteen years as secretary-treasurer and was succeeded in this 
position by L. J. Norton of the University of Illinois. 





9 Specially prepared forms to assist farmers in the preparation of a farm budget may be 
obtained without cost by writing to the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE PRICE OF HOGS AND BACON 
F, M. ScHRADER 


The patterns of seasonal variation of hog prices and slaughterings and retail 
bacon prices during the war years differed from those of the pre-war period 
1935-39. The seasonal variation of slaughterings increased slightly and that of 
prices was reduced during the period 1940-44 as compared with the five years 
immediately preceding the war. This article briefly outlines the major tendencies 
to changes in seasonal variations and the contributing factors. Retail bacon 
prices are included in the analysis because the effect of retail price control was 
reflected in the market price for hog carcasses. 

Seasonal variations are the result of slaughterings varying from month to 
month with the bulk of the year’s pig crop reaching the market during the fall 
and early winter months. This results from the wide-spread practice of raising 
one litter of pigs per sow per year. However, in many parts of Canada, notably 
in the Eastern provinces, two litters of pigs per year are raised. This results in 
substantial marketings during the spring months. The fall-farrowed pigs are 
marketed from March to May. There is then a sharp decline in marketings and 
slaughterings to a low point in July and August. The spring farrowed pigs reach 
market mainly during the last 4 months of the year. Hog prices are usually 
high when marketings are low and ordinarily reach the low point of the year 
at the peak of marketings in November. 

The indexes! of seasonal variation, presented in charts (1-3), represent the 
average situation during the five pre-war years 1935-1939 and the five war years 
1940-44 for Canada as a whole. 

The pattern of seasonal variation of hog slaughterings and prices may vary, 
within limits, in different regions due to different types of farming and methods 
of production. In individual years the pattern, which is the seasonal move- 
ment, may be influenced to a great extent by such outside factors as 
increased demand in wartime. In addition, it may change over a period of 
years due to the influence of changes in methods of production and marketing. 
During the war years there were a number of new conditions influencing the 
patterns of seasonal variation. These include a strong increase in the effective 
demand for pork products, an increase in the hog population to almost double 
pre-war numbers, the establishment of export bacon prices which had the effect 
of floor prices and the establishment of wholesale and retail price ceilings. 

Important changes occurred in the seasonal variation of inspected hog 
slaughterings in the 1940-44 period as compared with the 1935-39 period. 
During the war years there was a tendency towards an extension of the period 
of high spring marketings in April and May. This would indicate an increase 
in the practice of producing two litters of pigs per year. From a higher index 
in May slaughterings declined to lower point in August and then increased to a 
November index which was 7 points higher than in the pre-war period. Details 
of the seasonal variation during the two periods are shown in chart No. 1. 

The price of hogs, of which the Toronto price of Grade B-1 hogs is repre- 
sentative, varied within narrow limits during the 1940-44 period. During 
periods which were free from control as in 1935-39 prices showed greater varia- 
tion and rose from an index of 100 in May to an index of 111 in July. With the 
marketing of the spring pig crop, commencing in September, prices became 
adjusted to the larger supply and the index gradually dropped to 90 in Novem- 
ber. By 1941 wholesale and retail price ceilings were established in Canada. 
Although direct ceilings were not placed on prices of livestock, the ceilings on 
meat were reflected in livestock prices. A general levelling off of seasonal 
variations was in evidence in the 1940-44 period. During this period April and 
May were the months of the lowest index. The high point was reached in 





1 The index of seasonal variation was computed by calculating each month’s data as a per- 
centage of the 12 month moving average, centred, for that month, averaging the five Januarys, 
Februarys, etc., and adjusting the 12 monthly indexes to equa] 1200. 
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August and the decline through September and October to November was very | 
slight. A graphic presentation of these seasonal price movements is given in 
Chart 2. 

The cold storage operations of the Canadian Meat Board contributed to 
relatively higher hog prices in the autumn months and lower hog prices in the 
summer months during the 1940-44 period as compared with the 1935-39 period. 
Storage stocks are normally built up by the Meat Packing Industry during the 
period of heavy slaughter when prices are seasonally low and they are depleted 
during the summer months when slaughterings are light and prices are season- 
ally high. The cost of storage plus a safety margin is recovered from the sale 
of stored product in the season of relatively higher prices. The Meat Board 
followed this practice of storing during the months of high production to 
maintain exports of bacon during the summer months. In spite of the large 
storage programs during the war, the seasonal pattern of storage holdings 
changed very little. The Board held back only sufficient from their year round 
payments for bacon to cover the storage charges. In the autumn months of 
heavy production the Board price for bacon was higher than the Packing 
Industry would have normally received for their produce, but in the summer 
the Board price was lower. Thus the storage programs of the Meat Board 
contributed to the levelling out of prices during the period 1940-44. 

Wholesale and retail price ceilings which were established in Canada in 
1941 contributed to the reduction of seasonal variation of prices in the 1940-44 
period (See Table 3). This was reflected in hog prices even though the latter 
prices were not directly controlled. Wholesale prices of bacon follow a seasonal 
pattern similar to that of hog prices. The lag of about one month results from 
the time required for curing and marketing bacon and the fact that wholesale 
prices include rigid processing, storing and marketing costs. 


A preparatory committee of 19 nations, on which Canada was represented, 
met in London, England, during October and November, 1946, for the prime 
purpose of creating an International Trade Organization. While the necessary 
detailed work was not completed the general principles were laid. As it was 
found impracticable to complete the work at the first session it was decided 
to hold a second session on April 8, 1947, at Geneva. ) 


The I.T.O. preparatory council in the first session set up a seven chapter 
charter as a working basis for the International Trade Organization. These 
chapters deal with purposes, membership and structure of the organization as 
well as employment provisions, general commercial policy, restrictive business 
practices and intergovernmental commodity arrangements. 


The International Trade Organization will function as a unit of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. Its functions will be many. 
But the main functions will be:— 

1. To improve the bases of international trade. 

2. To obtain the economic and social objectives of the United Nations, in 
the restoration and maintenance of international peace and security. 


According to the charter of the International Trade Organization, “The 
Committee stressed that commodity arrangements should provide, where practic- 
able, for measures designed to expand world consumption. This is particularly 
desirable when the need for a commodity arrangement arises from the existence 
of a burdensome surplus or where increased consumption would result in an 
improvement in the general well being, as, for example, in higher standards of 
nutrition.” 
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INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATIONS 1935-39, 1940-44. 
CHART 1—PRICE B-1 HOGS (LIVE BASIS), TORONTO 
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CHART 2—HOG SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA 
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FARM LABOUR: WARTIME POLICIES! 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


One of the strategic questions that had to be dealt with in planning war- 
time agriculture was: How could the total manpower potential be used most 
effectively for producing a maximum of essential foods? The first task, of course, 
was to get the desired number of workers. The second was to distinguish between 
the year-round and seasonal labour force because entirely different policies are 
applicable. A new job for a year-round worker involves changing residence, 
moving the family and giving up the present home and community. Seasonal 
workers, in contrast, usually return to their homes after the crop season. The 
supply of year-round workers for the individual farm can be determined; the 
supply of seasonal workers is flexible within fairly wide limits. The third task 
was to get workers who were skilled to the place where work was to be 
performed. 

It was necessary to develop numerous programs to accomplish the tasks of 
obtaining the requisite number of farm workers and welding them into an 
efficient productive force. Inventories had to be taken of the available supply 
of manpower and type of skills. Large numbers of new workers had to be 
recruited from the ranks of those who had hitherto not been a part of the regular 
labour force of the country. The maladjustments in the labour market which 
arose from workers’ difficulties over locating jobs and employers’ difficulties in 
locating workers had to be corrected. This article describes briefly the various 
steps taken to implement the various programs. 

The shortage of farm labour was probably the major problem for farmers. 
It was most acute in the eastern provinces where dairy farming and livestock 
production dominate, in the vicinity of large eastern cities, and wherever 
industrial or war activities were concentrated. 

At the beginning of the war, farm workers were accorded the same treat- 
ment as anyone else in regard to postponement of military training. The exist- 
ence of a large surplus force of labour on farms during the first year of war 
provided the necessary manpower for the war industries, the armed forces and 
the farms. However, coincident with the steady drain of manpower and woman- ~ 
power from Canadian farms, there was the greatly increased demand for food 
products. It was estimated that approximately 400,000 men and 100,000 women 
left the farms from the beginning of the war to March, 1942 for service in the 
armed forces or war industries. The great majority of these people left the 
farms before selective service was introduced on March 23, 1942, to stabilize 
manpower on farms. It became obvious after the first two years of war that 
the drain of essential manpower from the farms had to be checked if the 
increased requirements of food were to be met. 

Two problems, in particular, had to be met. First, there was the need for 
a larger number of experienced year-round workers to meet the requirements for 
the increased livestock and dairy program. Second, plans had to be developed 
for supplying larger numbers of seasonal workers to meet harvest labour — 
requirements. 

As early as the spring of 1941, a degree of stabilization was achieved when 
Mobilization Boards were asked to grant postponements to farm workers if 
such postponements were considered necessary to maintain farm production. 
The introduction of the National Selective Service policy and regulations in 
March, 1942, included special provisions for stabilizing? the farm working 
force. Essential farm workers were prohibited from leaving agriculture except 





1 The author is indebted to G. V. Haythorne, of the Department of Labour, for his sugges- 
tions and comments. 
2 Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture. 
P:G,. 2251, March 21, 19492. 
P.C. 7595, August 26, 1942. 
PC. 246, January 19, 1943. 
P.C. 1355, March 4, 1944. 
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under certain conditions. The agricultural manpower policy initiated in 1942- 
43 may be summarized as follows: 

1. The stabilization of the farm working force was promoted through (a) 
requiring all workers to remain in agriculture unless they received permission 
from National Selective Service Officers to secure employment elsewhere, and (b) 
granting postponements of military training to farm workers whose services 
were essential to agriculture. 

2. More effective use of manpower in agriculture was achieved through (a) 
organized movements of farm workers, who could be spared temporarily, from 
one province to help in another province (b) movement of men from less to 
more productive farms (c) encouragement of greater exchange or co-operative 
use of local labour and machinery, and (d) introduction of labour-saving devices. 

3. The regular farm working force was supplemented through securing the 
services of non-farm residents. These workers included students, men and 
women from towns and cities, service personnel, conscientious objectors, Cana- 
dian Japanese, Indians, and prisoners of war. 

4. Co-operative arrangements were worked out with the United States farm 
manpower Officials for a mutual exchange of combine harvest outfits in Western 
Canada, and of skilled tobacco and potato workers in Eastern Canada. 

5. Extensive campaigns, especially during the fall and winter months, were 
organized to encourage farm workers to accept employment in other essential 
industries, while, at the same time, the labour needs of agriculture were safe- 
guarded as much as possible. 


This stabilization policy kept in agriculture thousands of essential exper- 
ienced workers who would otherwise have left the farms. Managers of govern- 
ment Employment and Selective Service offices were repeatedly advised of the 
importance of this feature of National Selective Service and were instructed that 
it be rigidly enforced. 

More Effective Use of Existing Farm Manpower.—The more effective use 
of farm labour was made possible through: first, the reallocation of hired farm 
labourers from areas where supply was adequate to deficit areas; second, to 
some extent through the reallocation of farm labourers from less productive 
to more productive farms; and third, greater mobility of farm labourers by 
the provision of free and assisted transportation. 

To determine the need and the degree of production efficiency, a measure- 
ment factor was worked out. The productivity of the farm was measured in 
two ways—by the type of product, and by the scale of operations. The Associate 
Director of the National Selective Service stated in a talk in May, 1944 that: 

“A classification of farm products on the basis of their relative impor- 
tance in the war effort has been prepared by the federal Departments of 

Agriculture and Labour, with the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board. Broadly speaking, this labour priority classification reflects 

the greater importance of livestock and livestock products in comparison 

with field crops, vegetables and fruits.’ 

The remainder of this article will deal in more detail with some of the farm 
labour mobilization programs. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements.4—The Dominion Gov- 
ernment recognized its responsibility for national adjustments needed in the 


3 Haythorne, G. V. Agricultural manpower. ‘The Canadian Journal of Economics and 

Political Science. 9 no. 3: 366. August, 1943. 
ominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements: 

.C. 27/3191, May 6, 1941. 
. 46/9150, October 7, 1942. 
. 3620, May 4, 1943. 
. 28/7420, September 22, 1943. 
.C. 3492, May 12, 1944. 
C, 3869, May 31, 1944. 
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iocation and kind of farm labour supplies during wartime. It, therefore, made 
an offer to assist all provinces financially in recruiting, transporting, and placing 
workers on farms. The basis for close co-operation with the provinces was 
provided through annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. These 
agreements which provided for an equal sharing of expenses, enabled united 
action in meeting farm labour requirements. 

The agreements provided for united action by the Dominion and each pro- 
vince in the recruiting, transporting and placing of farm workers, together with 
measures designed to utilize the existing labour in agriculture to the best advan- 
tage. In each province, a Dominion-Provincial committee on farm labour was 
established. On this committee, in most provinces, was a provincial minister 
who signed the agreement, his deputy minister, other provincial officials and 
regional and local officials of the Employment Service. These committees 
decided the kind of farm labour recruiting and placement program that was 
to be operated. The detailed administration of the program was the responsi- 
bility of an official of the province appointed for this purpose. In all provinces 
these men are called the directors of the Dominion-Provincial farm labour 
programs. 

“Written into these agreements and implicit in the whole farm labour 
program is a strong emphasis on local responsibility in dealing with farm 
labour problems. Persons familiar with local conditions, it is thought, are . 
in a better position than anyone else to encourage the fullest use of labour 
now on farms and to ensure that outside labour brought into the area is 
placed on farms most deserving it.... Most of these local committees, it 
should be added, are dealing with the whole form production program, but 
since labour is a vital part, most of their activity is devoted to manpower.”> 


Local committees were organized in every province by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture field men. The committees’ functions were: to stimu- 
late agricultural production; to provide for the most effective use of local labour 
and equipment, and to recruit men for other essential work when they are not 
needed on the farms. In some provinces, these committees gave valuable assis- 
tance in supplying information as to the essentiality of the farming operations 
of farm workers applying for postponement of military training, or desiring 
permits for work in other industries. 


Mobility of Farm Labour.—The policy of paying transportation under the 
Dominion-Provincial Labour Agreements greatly increased the mobility of farm 
labour, thereby facilitating the movement of workers to shortage areas and 
insuring a more effective use of available manpower. ® ) 

Large scale excursions of farm workers were organized. These are briefly 
listed below: 

Alberta and Saskatchewan girls to British Columbia; 

Movement of Saskatchewan farm workers to Ontario; 

Eastern harvesters to the Prairie Provinces; 

Transfer of harvesting equipment; 

Exchange of harvesting equipment between the Prairie Provinces and the 
Mid-Western States; 

Exchange of farm labour between Canada and the United States; 

Sugar bush workers for Maine. 


Maintenance of Farm Labour Force.—A series of programs was worked 
out designed to keep farm workers on the land, and to make use of available 
servicemen, conscientious objectors, prisoners of war and volunteer help of 








5 Haythorne, G. V. Agricultural manpower. The Canadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. 9 no. 3: 366. August, 1943. 

6 Transportation Assistance. 

P.C. 27/9591, October 21, 1942. 

PC; 44/10933, December 2, 1942. 
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city and town people. In addition, vocational training in agriculture was 
provided for those willing to work on farms. 


Postponements of military training.’—The Mobilization Regulations 
included a special provision for granting postponements to farmers and farm 
workers making application. According to this provision, Mobilization Boards 
were required to grant postponement until further notice to farmers making 
application unless the Boards were satisfied that those in question were not 
essential to agriculture. 


Rejected and discharged men.—Considerable attention was given to the 
direction of men rejected by the army to essential industries, particularly 
agriculture. Arrangements were made in the summer of 1943 with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence for stationing Selective Service officials at army 
reception centres to refer rejected and discharged men to essential employment. 
In the fall of 1948, the National Selective Service introduced the compulsory 
direction to specific employment of recruits who had been called for com- 
pulsory military service but who, because of some physical condition, were not 
required to report for military training.® 


In order to obtain a more effective direction of these workers, discharged 
men and others who had no overseas service, to more productive farms, Selective 
Service Regulations were amended to add agriculture to the list of industries 
to which men from 16 to 65 years of age could be directed. Enforcement 
procedures were simplified. 


Conscientious objectors—The Regulations governing the distribution of 
conscientious objectors who had been postponed as such by the Mobilization 
Boards, were changed.? Prior to this Order, conscientious objectors were 
directed to Alternative Service Camps. The new Order provided authority for 
Alternative Service Officers to direct these postponed conscientious objectors to 
employment where their services could be utilized to the best advantage in 
the national interest. 


Because of the shortage of farm labour and because the great majority of 
- these men were from farms, agriculture was singled out in the Order as the 
industry which should logically have their services. 


Evidence that this objective was kept in the forefront by the Alternative 
Service Officers was that 70 per cent were employed in agriculture in 1944. The 
Order provided that postponed conscientious objectors in agriculture should be 
put under contract with their employers. Farmers paid $25 per month, plus 
board and lodging, and the difference between this and the going wage was 
paid to the Red Cross. 


Prisoners of War.1°—In the spring of 1948, a project was organized for the 
use of prisoners of war on sugar beet farms in the Lethbridge area. The men 
were transported daily from the camp to the various farms where they were 
employed. In the following years, prisoners of war were used in different regions. 

Canadian Japanese—The Canadian Japanese moved from the coastal 
areas of British Columbia were employed on sugar beet farms in Alberta, and 
Manitoba as well as on Ontario farms—the majority being in Alberta. 





7 Postponement of Military Training of Essential Farm Workers. 
PO 2252) March 21,1942. 
P.C. 10942, December 1, 1942. 
8 Use of Rejected and Discharged Men. 
P.C. 7260, September 16, 1943. 
® Concientious Objectors. 
P.C. 2821, April, 1943. 
10 Use of Prisoners of War: 
P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943. 
P.C. 5864, July 24, 1943. 
P.C. 9743, December 24, 1943. 
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Help from the Armed Forces.41—For men in the Army, the following 
arrangements were made: 

(1) Compassionate farm leave—Leaves from the Army were first granted 
more extensively in the spring of 1943 to men who could be spared for work on 
their own farms or on those of immediate relatives, when extreme hardship 
would result if soldiers did not return. The number of leaves granted was 
limited to a certain percentage of unit strength and were given for periods up 
to six months and could be extended. The Department of Labour paid railway 
fares up to five hundred miles and provided a suit of overalls for each man 
securing leave. The payment of transportation and other assistance was 
discontinued in 1949. 

(2) Farm Duty—The Farm Duty Plan, inaugurated in July 1943, was 
continued in effect in 1944 and 1945. Its purpose was to provide soldier labour 
under military direction during emergency farm labour shortages especially at 
harvesting. 

The Department of Labour paid the interprovincial transportation for 
these soldiers and shared expenses with the province concerned for moving the 
men within the province. Work overalls were supplied jomtly by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the province in which the man was detailed to work. 

Soldiers detailed were allocated to farms under the supervision of the 
Provincial Directors of Farm Labour, who were also responsible for the 
collection of soldiers’ wages from the farmers. Losses were shared equally by 
the Dominion and the province concerned. Almost 100 per cent collection was 
achieved in 1944 in all provinces. Wage rates were established for the different 
regions in Canada. 

These men were employed in varying numbers from July to November 
inclusive. They helped with haying, grain, potato, fruit and tobacco harvesting 
and, in some cases, with canning and dehydrating foods. 

(3) Spring and harvest leave—the Canadian Army Routine Order 3456 
which provided for Compassionate Leave and Farm Duty was amended in 
the spring of 1944 to allow certain classes of soldiers, who could be spared, to 
be granted up to a maximum of two months, spring and harvest leave to work 
on farms. This leave was for work on any farm where the soldier was needed. 

Air Force personnel were permitted to take spring farm leave when they 
could be spared for a maximum period of two months to work on their own 
or their parents’ farms. In July, 1944, the regulations were amended to permit 
personnel to take Harvest Leave on any farm where they were needed. Air 
Force men going on harvest leave were provided with free transportation and 
a pair of overalls if their leave was for a period of two weeks or more. 

By special arrangement with the Department of National Defence (Navy) 
sailors were made available for harvesting in the Prairie Provinces during 
September, 

Temporary help from students and townspeople—Students and towns- 
people were asked to assist on farms during their holidays and spare time as a 
result of the shortage of farm labour and the need for increased production. 

Besides assisting in organizing this labour under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program, the Department of Labour prepared national publicity 
to encourage greater numbers of these workers to help in agriculture. 

Women temporarily employed——A large number of girls from towns and 
cities helped in temporary jobs on farms during 1944. In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia they were employed at apple picking; in Ontario, camps were 
in operation under the terms of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 





11 Service Personnel—Farm Duty. 
P.C. 5931, July 24, 1943. 
P.C. 6434, August 13, 1943. 
P.C. 6797, September 13, 1943. 
P.C. 9148, December 5, 1943. 
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ment to provide accommodation for girls employed on fruit and vegetable 
farms; and in British Columbia, women performed many types of farm work. 


Treaty Indians.—Treaty Indians were encouraged in 1944 to take employ- 
ment on farms. Indians from reserves in the northern part of Manitoba outside 
of the agricultural area were brought down to assist with harvesting. 


Training.12—Agricultural youth training plans were developed on a 
co-operative basis between the Federal Department of Labour and most of the 
provinces. Courses were given in farm mechanics, soils, and the use of fertilizers. 
These courses were under the Youth Training Program, and costs were borne 
jointly by the Department of Labour and the provinces concerned. Other 
courses in agricultural work were financed under the War Emergency Training 
Program, where the costs were borne by the Department of Labour. In 
Saskatchewan, a number of Secondary School boys from towns and cities were 
given elementary training during the past summer in agriculture on individual 
farms. During the training period, which usually lasted for four weeks, the 
boys were paid $3 per week in Saskatchewan by their farmer employers. In 
addition to this, they received $3 per week under the War Emergency Training 
Program. After this initial period, the farmers paid the regular wages. Courses 
in buttermaking and cheesemaking were also given. 


On the whole, farmers adhered well to the National Selective Service regu- 
lations. Reports from the local offices of the National Selective Service indicated 
that relatively few farmers were unwilling to accept decisions concerning their 
employment, either on farms or in other industries. As evidence of the readiness 
of farmers to accept manpower controls, records show that out of 2,650 actions 
commenced in respect of contravention of National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, less than 30 involved farm workers (September 1, 1942 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1945.) 18 


The willingness of farm people to abide by wartime regulations is also 
indicated by the results of a questionnaire sent out on postponement from 
military service in the spring of 1945 to a 10 per cent sample of over 16,000 
farm workers in all parts of Canada.1? Replies received from more than 90 
per cent of this group showed that only about one per cent of the total had 
left agriculture. It should be noted further, that in practically all these cases 
permission had been granted to work in closely related industries, such as cheese 
factories, creameries, feed mills, blacksmith shops and garages. 


Canada’s farm labour was part of the total problem of marshalling all the 
country’s resources for the building of a powerful fighting force, and the produc- 
tion of a maximum of war materials and food. Mobilizing manpower meant 
the virtual elimination of unemployment, and the recruiting of additional per- 
sons (married women, high school and university students) into the labour force. 
It involved shifting workers from established places and occupations to the 
armed forces and to war industries, and the control of the movement of man- 
power, both by preventing labour from leaving preferred occupations, and by 
encouraging the movement of seasonal labour to areas where it was needed. 
This was the job of National Selective Service, directed by policies evolved 
through Dominion-Provincial co-operation. Mobilizing manpower also meant 
the fuller use of available human resources through longer hours and greater 
efficiency. 





12 P.C. 3868, May 10, 1943—War Emergency Training Program. 
18 MacNamara, A. Manpower in agriculture. Talk given at the Dominion-Provincial Agri- 
cultural Production Conference held at Ottawa, December 3-5, p. 2. (Mimeo). Ottawa. 1945. 
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LONG TERM FOOD CONTRACTS: CANADA-UNITED KINGDOM! 


Long term contracts between Canada and the United Kingdom first began 
in November, 1939. The first contract was for cheese, the second for bacon. 
By the time that World War II ended there were contracts for bacon and other 
pork products, beef, lamb and mutton, cheese, evaporated milk, eggs, an assort- 
ment of fruits and vegetables, and for such non-food products as fibre flax and 
vegetable and forage crop seeds. Prior to 1944, agreements for food shipments 
were for a one-year period. After 1944 contracts were for two or more years. 

The contacts were drawn up between the Governments of the United King- 
dom and Canada. In these contracts, minimum or maximum amounts to be 
taken, the price to be paid, the period of delivery, and the quality were stated. 

These wartime contracts have been extended into the post-war period. There 
are long term contracts for bacon and pork products, beef, mutton and lamb, 
wheat, cheese, evaporated milk and eggs, and for the non-food item, flax fibre. 
The following tables summarize the terms of the contracts. 


CANADA-UNITED KINDGOM FOOD-EXPORT AGREEMENTS, 1945-46 TO 1949-50 
PRODUCT AND TERMS OF AGREEMENTS 


Bacon 
PGEIGG (COVECTEOO Josie ik ok nc Ree dc hts cents Pe AEE Be AES SER 1-1-46 1-1+47 1-1-48 


12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 


Minimum quantity contracted for: 


POLAT cise nd wibcpinice ee ce he megane OM meee million pounds 450-0 350-0 400-0(#) 
Percentage of Wiltshire sides specified 

minim per Cento iit ve eh a re ed en OE TOE 75-0 75-0 
Price per 100 pounds A grade Wiltshires F.A.S. Canadian sea- 

PORE Cy Aor Se eS ee achat cet re mtn aoe Canadian dollars 22-50(b) 25-00(>) meni) 
Actual quantity shipped: 

Bacon ane Cts iio 3 a al ai ee Mae Uae ah eee million pounds O72 OCG). de cin wi fetter 


(#) Contract negotiations completed for bacon and beef but not signed. 

(6) $22.50 up to April 1, 1946; $25.00 up to January 13, 1947; $27.00 up to September 1, 1947 and $29.00 
thereafter. 

(¢) Preliminary. 


BEEF 
Period: covered) Pes Fvass wtih ee or aay ae te 1-1-46 1-1-47 1-1-48 
12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 


OGL. is Be idle ae alee eee, Sea cheat ne million pounds 60-0 120-0 120-0(*) 
Price per 100 pounds medium quality steer carcasses 
Canadian dollars 20-75 21-10(°) 
Actual quantity shipped—carcass weight.......... million pounds DIOS S(O) hs eae ee eee eee ee 


(?) Contract negotiations completed for bacon and beef but not signed. 
(>) Prices in Canadian funds per 100 lbs. frozen weight, bone-in, f.o.b. Canadian seaboard: 
STEER AND HErFER CARCASSES 


Chotee. quality. (Red) Brand )a .ptccunas nek feces Ea ere rc tee mate $24.25 
Good ‘quality: (Bhie Brand ive ve ais elena cee ene ie an eee Zosuo 
Medium quality!) (2h. Sosa: oo ak ee he EM et io 21.10 


(°) Preliminary. 


Mutton AND LAMB 


Period covered (oo. 6 PTS ee Pe ee ee 7-145 1-1-47 1-1-48 
12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 


SOLER eae a ee BAe. goth, ee million pounds 20.0 10.0 
Price per 100 pounds frozen weight f.o.b. Canadian seaboard 
Canadian dollars (#) (*) 
Actual quantity shipped. ....s.. eanuteeece chee million pounds 19-1(») 
(#) Lamsp—purchased by the Meat Board in the period May 1-Aug. 31.............. $31.25 
HY aah pe by the Meat! Board in‘other periods. ,....0 7i 0 tale. a .50 
UOT ON ve ee dts £) Atcy ee eeld okie Bee bi duct fs “sR dee cadena eres 20g eo, ew. pw Reeser AUS MRRP 5 .00 


(b) Teles amount shipped to December 28, 1946 and additional bookings. 
1 Prepared by Frank Shefrin. 
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WHEAT 
PATTEM CAT OCU eae ROW hat elias tle ee etulla wid on Bats is 8-1-46 8-1-47 8-1-48 8-1-49 
7-31-47 7-31-48 7-31-49 7-31-50 
Minimum quantity contracted for: 
do ON be I Ee CO a Ra million bushels (*) 160-0 160-0 140-0 140-0 
Portion of above total to be shipped as flour 
minimum—thous. long tons 500-0(>) 400-0(») 300-0(¢) 300-0(¢) 
Prices per bushel(4)) i.e iis ae, Cana dian funds} $ 1.55 $ 1.55 (°) (°) 





(#) Bushel of 60 pounds avoirdupois. 
(>) With an additional quantity not exceeding 140,000 tons to be determined by negotiations in the light 
of the out-turn of the crop. 
(°) The actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 1947 and July 1, 1948, respectively. 
(4) Basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern in store Ft. William, Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. Prices 
for other grades to be determined yearly. 
(°?) Wheat bought and sold in the crop year 1948-49, not less than $1.25 bu. 
Wheat bought and sold in the crop year 1949-50, not less than $1.00 bu. 
Actual prices to be paid for wheat bought and sold within the crop years 1948-49 and 1949-50 to be 
negotiated and settled not later than December 31, 1947 and 1948, respectively. 


Eaes 


TPT CICURCEN DCU year ime rer lt apOt Leh ahaa ani iaem ela wig ine and Waite bales 4 1-1-46 2-1-47 2-1-48 
12-13-46 1-31-48 1-31-49 
ilotal auantity contracted. 100.600 iocds na Vie deues 1,000 dozen. . 83, 000 83,000 83, 000 me 
Price per dozen, grade A large f.o.b. Montreal....Canadian cents 37.80 (a (a 
(in shell) 
35.50 


() Prices in Canadian funds per dozen, f.o.b. ocean steamer Atlantic seaboard: 





RP ppirresh: Coase Ain ase Owe de by ecicae Bi Aer el inilg hone ols), Grade A large—41 cents 
AOR Oe SiN eR be, Pa Megs bette Bh alec io alu oid da) 1 dahon ae (adie arta Grade A large—47-75 cents 
NOUR eX oih 14a p MOM A a RL RO beat mn Bib UPON Aid aan Pana Grade B large—47-75 cents 
CHEESE 
Peers RON UNREAL ek SOLU ts Ae Cale Motte sides areal AGA 4-1-45 4-1-46 4-1-47 
3-31-46 3-31-47 3-31-48 
ous quantity contracted iors) 2... 4. 2de.e% eh sais million pounds 125-0 125-0 125-0 
mrices per pound—st srade@...:..:. 060.2004. 52546 Canadian cents 20.0) 20.0(") 20.0(#) 
Briualtaanioy ehipped. 52. eC Aa bed os million pounds 126-7 


(*) f.0.b. factory shipping point or grading station shipping point. 


EivaPorRATED MiLk 


EP IOCC VOrRiL a ee eed he Aaah sea ees Ne GA UR Loyd 4-1-45 4—-1-46 4—1-47 
3-31-46 3-31-47 3-31-48 

wore quantity. contracted for... ..6.04s6<6 thousand cases(*) 300 600 600 

Ried Ren SIT (eas Pet org hates caus cies Ps eh sc es Canadian dollars 4.81(>) 4,95(>) 4,95() 


ON CEN AE PSI PDTC} 419 0) 8212 a re PR thousand cases 703-5 


(2) Each case contains 48-16 oz. tins. 
(>) f.0.b. steamer or R.R. car Montreal, or ports Vancouver or New Westminster, or f.o.r. Montreal, 
Vancouver or New Westminster. 


NOTES 


The preparatory committee of the International Trade Organization agrees 
that “if a policy of high and stable employment is successful on a large scale, the 
fluctuations in primary production and consumption are likely to be reduced. 
On the other hand, the achievement of greater stability in real income of primary 
producers will in turn assist in the general maintenance of high and stable 
levels of employment”. 
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The preparatory council of the I.T.O. in its charter recognizes that certain 
difficulties arise in the case of primary products (primary products include all 
mineral, agricultural products including food stutfs and forestry products.) 
These difficulties may warrant the adoption of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements regulating production, trade, and prices. Such arrangements would 
be consistent with certain objectives. These arrangements should aim to 
alleviate the difficulties when adjustments in production and consumption cannot 
be effected as rapidly as the circumstances require, by the free play of the 
market forces alone. Or they may aim to facilitate economic adjustments 
designed to promote the expansion of consumption. They may aim also to 
moderate pronounced fluctuations in price; to provide for increased production 
to meet serious shortages; and to maintain and develop the natural resources 
of the world and protect them from unnecessary exhaustion. But in no case 
should commodity arrangements be made until there has been a detailed study 
of the commodity in question. 


Some of the purposes of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are: 


(1) To assist in the reconstruction and development of territories of members 
by facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing the restoration of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the 
reconversion of productive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
encouragement of the development of productive facilities and resources 
in less developed countries. 

(1) To promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or par- 
ticipations in loans and other investments made by private investors; 
and when private capital is not available on reasonable terms, to sup- 
plement private investment by providing, on suitable conditions, finance 
for productive purposes out of its own capital funds raised by it and 
its other resources. 

(1) To promote the long-range balanced growth of international trade and 
the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by encouraging 
international investment for the devleopment of the productive resources — 
of members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the standard 
of living conditions of labour in their territories. 


The International Bank may make or facilitate loans which satisfy the 
general conditions of Article [11 in any of the following ways: 

4) By making or participating in direct loans out of its own funds corres- 
ponding to its unimpaired paid-up capital and surplus and, subject to 
Section 6 of this Article, to its reserves. | 

(ii) By making or participating in direct loans out of funds raised in the 
market of a member, or otherwise borrowed by the Bank. 

(1) By guaranteeing in whole or in part loans made by private investors 
through the usual investment channels. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The forecast of 1947 investment by Canadian business, made by the 
- Dominion Department of Reconstruction and Supply, indicates that aggregate 
_ new capital expenditures amounting to $1,739 million are planned by the 
business groups surveyed. This amount is 53 per cent above the corresponding 
_ outlay achieved during 1946. In its report, the Department says: “An invest- 
- ment program of this magnitude reflects not only the need for replacement, 
modernization and expansion of industry, but also a healthy optimism about 
economic development in the future, on the part of business enterprise.” 
With respect to probable realization in 1947, another survey conducted 
by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply shows that producers of the 
principal basic and building materials expect, during 1947, to increase their 
aggregate production by amounts varying generally from 10 to 30 per cent 
over the 1946 levels. It seems probable that this increased domestic output 
will be supplemented by larger imports of some supplies customarily obtained 
from abroad. The report indicates, however, that it is unlikely that the avail- 
able volume of supplies, though considerably improved over the previous year, 
will be sufficient physically to support an over-all increase of 538 per cent in 
- the intended volume of business investment in 1947. Scarcity of labour skills, 
particularly in the construction industry, may constitute a further hindrance to 
the realization of the investment intentions. On the other hand, anticipated 
repair and maintenance expenditures which make competing demands for 
building materials and skilled labour appear to be little larger in 1947 than 
those made in 1946. Thus, most of the increase in the supply of building materials 
is likely to go into new investment. Taking account of all these factors, it still 
appears that in 1947, as in the previous year, business enterprises will find it 
difficult to realize fully their investment intentions as indicated by their early- 
year plans. 
In summation, although some of the intentions may not be realized during 
1947, it is, nevertheless, likely that the business investment program will involve 
an increased portion of the Canadian productive facilities and will contribute 
' correspondingly to the maintenance of a high level of national income and 
employment. 


Decontrol.—A substantial additional number of goods and services were 

released from price control on April 1, 1947. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
- Board has amended its Order 684 in which the specific list of goods and services 
under price control is continued. 

In the section dealing with foodstuffs, the release from ceilings includes 
candy and confectionery of all kinds, cocoa beans and their.-derivatives,. and 
beverage preparations made from cocoa. ere ig Vek UACR ys 

The list of goods and services which remain under,¢ontrol covers many OTN’, 
the basic necessities of life in food, clothing, and shelterf where uncertainties of a \\ 

_ temporary character are still sufficient to require the retention of that control. 

86420—1 | YG & 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, FarM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 








Commodities and Cast at Tiree 





Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Farm Prices eee dit by 1935-39 = 100 
Year OF Aes pa ure 1935-39100 
Products 
Farm Field Animal 1935-39 = 100 Eight Eleven Farm Urban 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors | Living Living 
Costs Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
POLS eee ae SO Matec Ew tS Wn held a cie MocalD's oto: cooker bOI 9 takeca ale BOR alae a NL artes emcee beet earn a 79-6 79-1 
TORO rae ate ttle I NGAI, CRS sue Mee i ke eth WS MRM at cre ae Gece ee 82-0 79°7 
AOU ies ent eve RCT vahe ee. ANU I ran cueli lat Se le Lala an kr aM peg SR Men aoe PE eee 86-3 80-7 
DOT BG ee tacks hs w Sha to tiyr add Goce t Cotia Reema Un Sos ysl aca TL i eran ene SARE MeN 93-6 87-0 
POT MR ame ees Coe Di eee Ula alibi ty 2 eae SAS GP Aen aes tert ceaher MeN a ee Ree Soe 111-6 102-4 
TOUR ea a TAR ae er cl rata # Walsall alo a Sue eS iris Khe Ebene ene Uh, See, Rll RP eng 131-4 115-6 
TION PARI ieee Oe" A VANES Fh oe a RR a PRR re OOS HRM oh ot kB Be Ie Ce. 143-0 126-5 
PODS ise Uae aT LRA At# ly ica |ouea re te sca all auae iioeat Case el Rete URC Ia eer eae eee at oc 170-7 145-4 
RUE EE Away eg cask loo wlecenasdil ost pee gaat FAS teen Ieee ga tel au A Re Rcrag e o e 139-5 129-9 
TRO 7 Fe CRE Rent OR SENN | gm PTE ROTTS PB renee copeis [ee ee ae En 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
TOO awa REY tear eNOS Gs ue A es Ne ae ee ee eR 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
PO eee IA yes We buts CH Ca tule cre se oll At ant hh Menel eee ee ae tek, Lae 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
okra ae JO EARN BIA ROA BEC ROR MAD INI (OBIT crn oy co] BEE ARM ek Prt cs 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
LG Ein ga ee 144-4 158-5 LG Wet OE erage 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
LOST nee sie ue 138-6 149-4 Le Py ee ys Meer 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
LOB Ls retest 136-3 134-3 Bs dae) RR eae 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
SOROS 140-8 137-2 1 a He Ns eer Re a 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
Dea aca sts 119-5 105-8 as The SR  ea alh aps dae 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
Noy tame aR 78-9 65-0 rt let RI Fit ae 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
Lk OSes SA 65:5 60-4 TORU ens Seas eth 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
ree Ae eee a 69-3 69-3 Cota suc aeier wae 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
LOB uN ae 83-5 80-5 SONG ins un ieee 96:8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
POSOU Keene: 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
1986 ain aaa 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
LOS eee 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
1988s chee. 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
1099 ea eeeieel: 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
TOAQ er aa 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
1941 ose et 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
1002 aia ok 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
1943... 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
1944... 155-3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 118-9 
1945... 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-6 125-5 142-6 123-2 119-5 
1946 eee tate 164-9 148-8 181-2 183-7 1277 145-4 127-1 123-6 
1946 
PAM Margene are 161-3 148-9 173-7 178-9 125-9 140-4 124-6 119-9 
HOD oe yates: 162-0 149-3 174-7 D0 2b) beaten nities | eras isto gone | Bre aoe Meg 119-9 
Mat waters i 161-4 149-7 173-1 GOS Tay en Fad bs nakeenel tee een 120-1 
IA aati ase: 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-2 128-3 146-9 126-1 120-8 
Mayatee vs saa 165-7 151-1 180°3 DSA Tae eer iat Spee cy oa PE acters ae 122-0 
SUNG Fh niet c's 168-8 152-2 185-4 ies Ea Ary, Wop te 0 ln nam nr ER, od a 123-6 
Oly octets pie 170-7 156-3 185-1 Hebe arg | MEIN hed anthems a eH oC GE A 125-1 
INTE ieee cts cmt 2 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
So nee 164-5 145-8 183-1 USS SC) eee ears eal the. a Set al ee oe te 125-5 
Oetiania: £205. 164-2 144-3 184-2 Be He an nN Pe adel shat Ra A 126-8 
INGYCEassicce es 164°5 143-7 185-3 TRS OT AY ONO ics « celta tala sinie bene 127-1 
TOG eee caress 0% 165-6 143-6 187-7 pM Soper PROBE MCE RG RS at Say WA 127-1 
1947 
Vemma ciel aa. 168-0 143-7 192-3 184-8 130-4 146-7 132-2 127-0 
Shel Ce ae eae We 169-0 144°3 193-8 LOOSE Me tata vila ealete ane oT ome ee oe 127-8 
IE ok WAP a 170.0 145.2 194.8 LBRO Slee NAG Baloo 4 tear celles Seem 128.9 





(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian 
Farm Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Inder Numbers of Farm Prices 
of Agricultural Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 
groups including farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding 
twine, seed and hardware. 

oH ee es Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

i : 

(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1918-43. Ottawa. 

1945 and (Mimeo) Nov. 1946. 
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In some cases, subsidies are still being paid and some pricing adjustments may 
be found advisable as a stabilizing influence before the commodities concerned 
are entirely freed from control. Price control is being maintained on agricultural 
machinery and implements, and the Minister of Finance indicated retention of 
control until most of the products of the farm are released. Apart from this 
special class, however, the plan is to remove end products or fabricated com- 
modities from the ceiling as their production reaches the point where a major 
shortage does not exist. But to ensure stability until markets find their levels 
after six years of control, it is felt wise to continue for a further period, controls 
on many of the basic materials. Rental and eviction controls are continued, but 
provisions have been made to allow for an upward adjustment in domestic and 
commercial rentals. 

Meat rationing was ended at midnight March 26. It was felt the ration 
had accomplished the purpose for which it was set up and the step was taken in 
line with the general decontrol policy. Slaughter regulations remain in effect 
and so does price control over meat. Tuesday and Friday continue as meatless 
days in restaurants. 


Cost of Living.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index 
continued upward from 127-8 on February 1 to 128-9 on March 1. The rise in 
this series since March, 1946, has amounted to 8:8 index points. Foods mounted 
from 147-0 for February to 148-7 for March, with meats, fruits and vegetables 
contributing a major part of the increase. Eggs showed the only appreciable 
decline. Changes in other group indexes were as follows: clothing advanced 
from 131-9 to 133-1; home furnishings and services from 130-9 to 133-6, 
and miscellaneous items from 115-5 to 116-0. Ten of the 12 sub-indexes forming 
the first two of these group series moved upward. Fuel and light remained at 
109-1, and rentals at 113-4. The removal of controls from a substantial number 
of items and the allowance of upward revisions of rentals paid should result in 
an increase in the index. 


Prices.—Prices received by Canadian farmers for agricultural products have 
been rising since October, 1946. The index number of prices received for all 
products on February 15, was 185-9, almost six points above the index number 
of 180-2 a year ago. 

New minimum prices were declared for barley and oats, effective March 18, 
1947. In the case of barley, the minimum prices are based on 90 cents a bushel 
for No. 1 feed in store Fort William/Port Arthur, in place of the former support 
price of 56 cents. The maximum price of barley was raised to 93 cents per 
bushel, Fort William/Port Arthur. In the case of oats, the new support price 
will be based on 61:5 cents a bushel for No. 1 feed at Fort William/Port Arthur, 
in place of the former support price of 40 cents. The new ceiling for oats is 
65 cents a bushel. The ceiling prices correspond with the support prices for the 
highest grades of barley and oats. These support prices will remain in effect 
until July 31, 1948. The Canadian Wheat Board will stand ready to buy all oats 
and barley offered to it at the new support prices. 

The price of flaxseed for the crop year ending July 31, 1948, has been set 
at $5 per bushel, basis No. 1 Canadian Western in store Fort William. This 
compares with $3.25 per bushel for the current crop year ending July 31, 1947. 


Subsidies._-Because of the continuation of price ceilings on animal 
products, payments of 10 cents per bushel for oats and 25 cents per bushel 
for barley will be made until July 31, 1947 within the same conditions as the 
25 cents payment on wheat purshased for feeding purposes. The feed freight 
assistance policy will be continued until July 31, 1948. Payment of subsidies on 
butterfat and milk for cheese was stopped on April 30, 1947. 
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REPORT OF THE FAO PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON WORLD 
FOOD PROPOSALS 


S. C. Hupson1 


Recommendations for far reaching national and international action to 
expand consumption and stabilize prices of food and other agricultural products 
are contained in the Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals issued in January at Washington. The Commission, which was estab- 
lished in accordance with the resolution of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference held in Copenhagen, consisted of representatives of sixteen 
member countries, together with Siam. 

The terms of reference of the Commission were to consider the Director- 
General’s “Proposals for a World Food Board” and any alternative proposals 
which might be submitted to it and to prepare concrete recommendations and 
propositions for international action for achieving the following objectives: 

(a) To develop and organize production, distribution and utilization of 

basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the people of all 
countries; 

(6) To stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and _con- 

sumers alike. 

The Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals repre- 
sents the latest development in the continuous effort by FAO during the past 
year to encourage governments to work out a long-range world food program 
and get it into operation. 


World Food Board Proposals.—In response to a request to study the long- 
range problems of preventing both shortages and surpluses and to make recom- 
mendations for action, the Director-General of FAO presented a Report to the 
Copenhagen FAO Conference in September, 1946, called “Proposals for a 
World Food Board”. The proposals called for an international agency with 
funds and authority to stabilize prices of basic agricultural commodities on the 
world market and to promote concrete measures on a world scale for the 
orderly development and expansion of agriculture. The functions of the proposed 
World Food Board would be: 

1. ‘To stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on the world markets, 

including provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing operations. 

2. To establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency that 
might arise through failure of crops in any part of the world. 

3. To provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products on special terms to countries where the need for them is most 
urgent. 

4. To co-operate with organizations concerned with international credits 
for industrial and agricultural development, and with trade and com- 
modity policy, in order that their common ends might be more quickly 
and effectively achieved. 

The objective of the operation of the World Food Board was to ensure that 
sufficient food is produced and distributed to bring the consumption of all 
peoples up to a health standard. The basic problem in this connection was con- 
sidered to be a financial one of increasing the purchasing power of the people 
who are unable to obtain sufficient food for their needs. It was proposed that 
the Board should be able to divert unmarketable surpluses to these consumers 
and to arrange for financing the cost of selling at prices which the consumers 
might be able to afford. 





_ Dr. 8. C. Hudson was a member of the Canadian delegation to the FAO Preparatory Com- 
rn, World Food Proposals and is Secretary of the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO 
ommittee. 
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Commission Supports Food Board Objectives.—From the opening state- 
ments made by delegates of member countries on the Commission it was 
evident that, while all were unanimous in their support of the objectives under- 
lying the World Food Board proposals, namely, the improvement of world 
nutrition and the stabilization of commodity prices, all were not in sympathy 
with the methods suggested by Sir John Boyd Orr to attain these objectives. 
The suggestion for the creation of an international autonomous agency with 
funds and authority was rejected and support was given to the proposal for 
the use of intergovernmental commodity agreements within the framework 
of the proposed charter of the International Trade Organization. 

Following the introductory plenary sessions the Commission established 
two committees. The terms of reference of these committees were as follows: 

Committee I should, having regard to the studies proposed by FAO, deal 
with the problems arising out of the development and co-ordination of national 
nutrition and agricultural programs and with the international machinery which 
might be required to give assistance in connection therewith; 

Committee II should consider the problems of the stabilization of agri- 
cultural prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike, of the acquire- 
ments, utilization, and disposal of surpluses and the use of international agree- 
ments and other international machinery or action appropriate for these purposes. 


Agricultural and Nutritional Programs.—The Report emphasized the 
necessity for the development of modernized agriculture in the undernourished 
countries of the world. Referring to the World Food Survey made by FAO in 
1946, it shows that more than one-half the population of the world is normally 
malnourished and has a diet equivalent to less than 2,250 calories daily at a 
retail level. It also shows that even in the most favourably situated countries 
at least one-third of the population had, prior to the war, an inadequate diet. 
This was particularly true when judged on the basis of mineral and vitamin 
requirements. 

In the more advanced countries it is found that the major problem is to 
improve the quality of food supply by increasing the proportion of protective 
foods in the diet and to achieve a better distribution so as to ensure that 
vulnerable groups in the population obtain the particular food which they need. 

In the less developed countries the whole volume of the food supply must be 
substantially increased. This is especially true of the protective foods and also 
applies in most cases to the energy foods. 

The World Food Survey further indicates that in order to reach inter- 
mediate nutritional targets with a calorie intake of some 2,600 calories per head 
daily by 1946, the food supply would need to be increased by 90 per cent 
above pre-war. Of this increase 55 per cent would be accounted for by the 
improvement in the diet, and 35 per cent by population growth. By 1950 the 
food supply would need to be 110 per cent above pre-war. The enormity of 
this production task may be appreciated when it is realized that if the total 
world export of food were to be made available to these countries it would 
only meet the objective part way. On this basis it is concluded that the 
solution must be found in increased production in those countries which are 
less developed. 

In some of the less developed areas farming is still in the primitive 
stage and almost completely unmechanized. In many of the countries one farm 
family manages to produce only enough to feed itself and one-half another 
family, whereas in some advanced countries one farm family feeds itself and 
four other families at a comparatively high nutritional level. The output of 
food per man is ten times greater in the more advanced countries than in those 
which are less developed. 
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The FAO Preparatory Commission having this situation in mind, points out 
the need for agricultural research, education, rural development programs and 
industrialization if the people of less developed areas are to enjoy better 
standards of diet, health and living. The recommendations of the Commission 
include the early formulation of development programs, the establishment of 
scientific, technical and other necessary administrative machinery and the 
making of contacts with some of the more advanced agricultural countries. 

While FAO has a responsibility for assisting governments in the improve- 
ment of agriculture and nutrition and the welfare of rural people, the Commis- 
sion points out the necessity of individual countries taking steps to help them- 
selves and making use of the services of FAO. 


Industrialization and General Economic Development.—The Commission 
reports that the desired expansion in agriculutural production can be achieved 
only with a parallel expansion in industry, transportation, and other parts of 
the economic system. Such an industrial development would be necessary both 
to raise the purchasing power of the nonagriculutral population and to absorb 
surplus farm population into productive occupations. Governments, particularly 
those of the less industrially developed countries, are urged to take all prac- 
ticable steps to promote industrialization, with emphasis on decentralized 
development wherever possible. 

While the carrying out of development programs in agriculture and industry 
would require financing on a large scale, the Report suggests that before the 
establishment of any new international financial facilities is considered, existing 
institutions of the United Nations should be put to the test. It recommends 
that FAO work closely with the International Bank to facilitate financing of 
needed development and that the heads of the two organizations should keep 
the situation under constant review and report to member governments and the 
Economic and Social Council if justified development programs are held up for 
lack of proper financing. 


Price Stabilization and Commodity Policy.—Ample evidence was produced 
by the Commission to indicate the seriousness of price instability and its 
devastating effect on farmers. Agricultural prices are peculiarly sensitive because 
demand is comparatively inelastic for a large number of farm products and 
supply tends to be inelastic in the face of falling prices. During a period of 
price recession prices received by farmers tend to fall much more sharply than 
the prices of things which they buy. This situation has in the past given rise to 
the assumption that the only way to secure reasonable prices for agricultural 
producers is by restriction of production. The Commission rejects this propo- 
sition and concludes that the greatest hope for orderly expansion of production 
and consumption lies in intergovernmental consultation leading to intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements or arrangements. While the Report points out 
that for any long period agricultural prices can be stabilized at levels fair to 
producers and consumers only if employment and purchasing power are main- 
tained at a high level throughout the world, it notes the need for the elimination 
of short-term fluctuations in agricultural prices. The Commission recommends 
that all commodity agreements should have three objectives; greater price 
stability, an expansion of consumption and an improvement of nutritional levels, 
and a shift of production to areas where commodities can be produced more 
economically and efficiently. 

While the Commission recognized the fact that price stabilization measures 
will differ from commodity to commodity, an attempt is made to present the more 
important techniques which might be employed in commodity agreements. 
These include stocks, quotas, long-term contracts and rules governing non- 
participants. 
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It is proposed that working stocks should be held by each nation to 
cover its own requirements. Beyond this it is recommended that in the 
case of essential foodstuffs a famine reserve should be created. Such reserve 
would be held nationally for use internationally on agreed terms. For certain 
commodities, where the problem is mainly seasonal and cyclical price fluctua- 
tions, the creation of price stabilization reserves or buffer stocks is recom- 
mended. Such stocks would be held nationally and administered under inter- 
nationally agreed rules. This device would be used against short-term fluctuations 
with the holder buying when the prices reach the floor and selling when they 
reach the price agreed upon. 

For some commodities quotas may be employed as the basic device of the 
agreement. Quotas may apply to exports or imports but in all cases should 
be flexible and must not interfere with normal trade channels more than is 
necessary and must be non-discriminatory. 

While long-term contracts first emerged on a significant scale during the 
war there is an increased tendency to continue their use. An important aim of 
long-term contracts is to extend into the international field, assured markets 
for producers similar to those which they enjoy domestically within many 
countries. The chief dangers to avoid are discriminatory and prejudicial effects 
on countries which are not parties to the contracts. 

In the past some international commodity agreements have been weakened 
by the non-participation of certain consumer or producer groups. Voluntary 
membership based upon mutual advantage should be the keynote of all com- 
modity arrangements. Both for importers or exporters the principle must be 
equitable advantages in return for equitable obligations. 


Sales to Needy Couniries.—An important recommendation of the Commis- 
sion provides for special price sales of certain commodities for the improve- 
ment of nutrition. In this connection the Commission was seeking an answer 
to the problem of marrying the potential production of certain countries of 
high output with the need in certain countries where a large section of the 
population suffers chronically from malnutrition. The sales would be made only 
to countries not able to import all the food they need at regular prices, and 
then only if the importing countries had programs for supplementing the diet 
of needy groups, and also well-defined plans for eventual agricultural and 
general development. With these and other safeguards for exporting countries 
and those which import wholly at commercial prices, the Commission feels 
that the special price sales would be an alternative to restriction, and a useful if 
limited contribution to nutrition in the less developed countries. The cost of 
financing such sales would be borne by the exporting countries concerned. 


Annual Program Review.—It was recommended by the Commission that an 
Annual Program Review should be an integral part of each regular session of 
the FAO Conference, starting in 1947. Member governments of FAO would 
submit reports on the situation and outlook for production, trade, and con- 
sumption in connection with important agricultural commodities and on their 
nutritional and agricultural policies and programs. The Review would be 
participated in by voting representatives of governments and nonvoting repre- 
sentatives of other United Nations agencies, as well as by representatives of 
commodity councils and study groups. 

The strength of the annual discussions would lie in the fact that they were 
carried on by responsible representatives of member governments. ‘“The Com- 
mission is convinced,” the Report states, “that governments would find such 
consultations extremely valuable and in the light of what emerged, many of 
them might find it mutually advantageous to reconsider, and in some respects 
adjust, their future programs.” 
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The World Food Council.—In order to provide for continuous intergovern- 
mental consultation between FAO Conferences, the Commission recommended 
the creation of a World Food Council. The duties of the World Food Council 
would be to keep under constant review and co-ordinate agricultural and nutri- 
tional programs and commodity operations and to advise member governments, 
commodity councils, and other agricultural commodity authorities, and 
specialized international organizations on such matters. In addition to initiating 
intergovernmental studies looking toward action in critical situations, the Food 
Council also would be empowered to advise on emergency measures too urgent to 
await action by the full FAO Conference and to request the Director-General 
to transmit its recommendations for action by member nations. The Report 
recommends that the World Food Council consist of voting representatives of 
eighteen member nations, nonvoting representatives from other United Nations 
agencies, and observers from FAO member countries without seats on the council. 

No better appraisal of the Report can be made than that by Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Director-General of FAO, when in an address broadcast from Washington 
to the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, he 
stated, “This Report does not go the full length of recommending a World Food 
Board with authority and funds of its own. It does, however, recommend closer 
consultation among governments, including the setting up of a World Food 
Council. The Commission’s report puts the responsibility upon the individual 
nations, but the World Food Council would provide the machinery whereby 
the nations can act together to bring about an orderly development of agricul- 
ture to produce the food that the people of the world need, to stabilize prices 
in the world market at levels fair to producers and consumers, and to build up 
reserves of food against any drought or disaster which threatens famine’’. 


USE OF POWER MACHINERY IN BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT IN NORTH- 
EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 


M. E. ANDAL 


Clearing and improving land in north-eastern Saskatchewan presents an 
obstacle which must be overcome before the land can become agriculturally 
productive. The grey wooded and degraded black virgin soil of north-eastern 
Saskatchewan is characterized by a growth of tree cover which is a barrier to 
the agricultural development of the land. To remove this barrier, land improve- 
ment methods are being revolutionized, with slow, laborious hand methods 
yielding to fast and powerful land clearing machinery. However, the advantages 
of immediate availability of cropland with its income potentiality must be 
weighed against the large initial outlay of capital necessitated by the high cost 
of power machinery. This modernization of land clearing suggests changes in 
farm organization and also suggests new techniques to meet the problems of 
farm finance and also points to new difficulties in so far as farmers are confronted 
with inadequate credit facilities. 

The pioneer area studies of 1941-42 indicated that a minimum of approxi- 
mately 60 acres of cropland was needed, before the farm was on a paying basis. 
Since these studies showed an average rate of clearing and breaking of 4-5 to 
9-0 acres annually, they suggest a need for rapid, power clearing methods. 

To obtain more information, the Economics Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has undertaken a study with a view to determining costs to 
farmers of clearing and piling by power machinery, actual operating costs, and 
general information on clearing practices. The data were obtained from operators. 

_ Area.—The 1946 survey included areas in the vicinity of Melfort, Tisdale, 
Nipawin, Carrot River, Quill Lake and Invermay. Generally, the more northerly 
part of the area is characterized by a heavier bush cover than the southern 
areas. ‘Twenty-five records were obtained in this area. Nearly all of the informa- 
tion applies to 1946 operations. 
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Equipment.— 
Tractors —Large, diesel, crawler-type tractors, up to 1382 horse-power, pro- 
vide the power for the clearing and piling operations. 


Cutters—The cutter consists of a V-shaped shearing blade mounted on a 
heavy steel frame. The width of the cutter varies from 8 to 15 feet. 


Pilers—The piler consists of a solid steel breastwork with teeth or prongs 
that protrude about 10-12 inches below the solid plate. The teeth project for- 
ward from 3 to 16 inches and assist in carrying the brush into the pile. The 
teeth are from 1 to 24 feet apart and allow dirt to pass through. 


Bulldozers——The bulldozer is simply a heavy solid steel breastwork which 
is used only for pushing. 

Each of these attachments requires a certain degree of flexibility in its 
attachment to the tractor. The simplest type of attachment is a hinge whereby 
the cutter slides along the ground on shoes and is held down by gravity. The 
cable lift is operated mechanically and is powered by the tractor. The hydraulic 
lift is the other main type of attachment. 


Other Equipment.—A considerable number of accessories is required for a 
complete outfit. Some method is required to blow dirt, leaves and flowers out of 
the radiator. This is done with compressed air or water pressure. Blades require 
sharpening, at least once a day. The frequency of sharpening depends on the 
size and kinds of bush and the number of stones. Grinders are generally mounted 
on flexible shafts for the purpose of sharpening blades. Compressors and 
grinders are powered by small stationary engines or by electricity generated by 
accompanying mobile electric light plants. These plants also supply lights for 
the bunk house and around the machines for general repair work. Frame break- 
ages are common in heavy work. Some operators, rather than rely on the already 
fully taxed facilities of local garages, carry their own are welding outfit with 
them. Sleeping quarters for the crew are usually provided by the operator, and 
consist of a bunk house accommodating 4 to 6 people. Most outfits carry a 500 
gallon fuel tank with them to allow the settling of the diesel fuel oil and lessen 
the danger of sludge being mixed with the fuel. Rubber-mounted trailers are 
often used for moving the piler and the cutter. A trailer is used to carry tools, 
fuel and grease. A car or truck is considered a necessity with each outfit. A 
fairly wide range of tools is also required to meet the varying needs. This 
extra equipment represents a considerable investment, though all outfits do not 
have all of these accessories. 


Operational Methods and Costs.— 

Bush Clearing.—Bush cutters are able to operate for a relatively long season. 
Operations are generally halted during the coldest winter months of December, 
January, February and March, although cutters can and sometimes do work 
during the entire winter season. The break-up period halts all operations because 
the ground is too soft for the heavy outfits. The average season for scrub cutting 
is 6-7 months. In some small areas farmers will not have their scrub cut except 
when the leaves are on the trees. Their reason is that the sap is distributed 
throughout the trunk, branches and leaves of the tree at that time of the year 
and the roots will decompose much more quickly. 

After the scrub is piled there is still burning, breaking, root picking and the 
working down of the land to prepare it for seeding. The root picking is the only 
major manual operation of the process of land clearing. One farmer has devised 
a mechanical root picker or rake. The picker consists of heavy teeth in a frame 
which juts downward into the soil. The frame is mounted on a Ford tractor 
so that the picker is hydraulically controlled. Roots are then raked into 
windrows where they can be burned or carried away. 
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Rates of Clearing and Piling—Some difficulty arose in arriving at com- 
parative rates of doing work because of the variability in types of cover and the 
difficulty of arriving at definite standards of the types and densities of cover. 
Tree cover was described as light, medium and heavy. : 

Table 1 shows the average rates of clearing and piling. The numbers in 
parenthesis following the acres per hour refer to the number of estimates. 

The piling operation is somewhat slower than clearing. Clearing is simply 
a forward movement with the cutter. Piling involves backing up as much as 
half of the time with a resultant slower rate of doing work. 


Custom Charges and Costs per Acre to the Settler—Custom charges were 
almost exclusively on an hourly basis for both clearing and piling. In two 
cases operators gave the option of an hourly charge or a contract price per 
acre. The hourly charge ranged from $8 to $16 an hour with many from $12 to 
$15 an hour, and the average hourly charge $11.75. On this basis the average 
cost per acre to the settler could be determined. 

As suggested in Table 1, the costs of piling are higher and are about 
$1.60 to $2.50 an acre more than clearing. There was not a great deal of 
difference in costs between the sizes of outfit, although the larger outfits might 
be a little cheaper. This difference is subject to the reliability and comparability 
of the different rates of clearing given by the different operators. 

In addition to these direct cash costs, the farmer must also, in nearly all 
cases, provide board for the crew. 

The clearing and piling operations are seen to be a large expense. Often 
it is of such proportion that it cannot be financed by the farmer. 

Operating Costs.—Information was also obtained on the costs of operation 
of the machines. These included expenditures for fuel, oil, labour and repairs. 
Fuel, oil and labour expenses were easily calculated on the per hour basis. 
Repairs, however, were given as a lump sum for the year. Repairs were cal- 
culated on a per hour basis by first determining the number of hours from the 
total acres cleared and piled during the season, and the average rates of 
operation. 

Interest charges may be calculated on two bases, each of which may be 
justified under certain conditions. The first represents what might be an 
alternative investment, that is, the return which could be expected from sound 
investments. A rate of 3 per cent would be an adequate figure on this basis. 
The second is the rate which would have to be paid on borrowed capital. A 
rate of 6 per cent could be justified under these conditions. Both these interest 
charges are shown for investment charges. These are charged on half of the 
investment, based on the assumption that equipment was at half-way lifetime use. 

The calculation of an adequate depreciation charge presents some dif- 
ficulties. Most of the tractors are used during the winter months on some other 
type of work such as logging. Depreciation charges must be allotted on the 
basis of proportional use in the scrub cutting enterprise. Professor E. A. Hardy, 
head of the Agricultural Engineering Department, University of Saskatchewan, 
estimates the lifetime of tractors in this type of work to be 15,000 hours. The 
yearly depreciation charge was then determined on the basis of the number of 
hours of use in scrub cutting. The hourly depreciation was calculated by dividing 
the new value by the lifetime of the tractor in hours. A straight 10 per cent 
was taken as the depreciation charge on equipment other than the tractor. A 
certain charge must be allowed for starting gas and grease. While information 
in this regard was limited, the charges shown for this item were believed to be 
fairly adequate. The various items of expense are shown in Table 3. 

In addition to these operating costs, interest and depreciation charges form 
part of the total cost. These are shown in Table 4. 

The total cost per hour for outfits with tractors of 60 horse-power and 
over averaged $5.14 allowing a 3 per cent investment charge, and $5.32 with an 
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TaBLeE 1. AVERAGE RATES OF CLEARING AND PILING IN ACRES PER HOUR 
BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 








Clearing Piling 
Density of Cover Horse Power Rating Horse Power Rating 
60 and Over Under 60 60 and Over Under 60 


Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr.| Acres per Hr. 


Tet mAL Esthet, eircla Be. AS Aha h oindai es ghana ket 3-1 (11) 2°3 (3) 2-2 (6) 2-5 (5) 
RP CEI LAO sree staid PN cae oe Weiole dake du ameaihe « + 2-2 (14) 1-2 (10) 1-5 (7) 1-2 (5) 
See Wet iar Mr Cork Lil NG cco eta mate seid dated aan s 1-2 (12) 1-5 (3) 1-0 (6) 1-4 (2) 





(2) Number of estimates. 


TaBLtE 2. AVERAGE COST PER ACRE OF CLEARING AND PILING ACCORDING 
TO SIZE OF TRACTOR, BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 








Light Cover Medium Cover Heavy Cover 
Size of TOO iar tana Oka coe aa Eea aoe 
Tractor Machines |Clearing| Piling | Total |Clearing| Piling | Total /Clearing| Piling | Total 
$ per acre $ per acre $ per acre 
60 h.p. and 
OVERS con it 15, 4.26 5-94 10-20 5-72 8-00 1322 11-02 13-50 24-52 
Under 60h.p... 13 4.37 5-84 10-21 6-41 8-94 15-35 11-33 12-50 23-83 
A Sizes 22 sec 28 4-31 5-92 10-23 6-05 8-51 14-56 11-16 13-00 24-16 





allowance of 6 per cent as an investment charge. Average costs per hour for 
outfits with a tractor less than 60 horse-power rating were $4.09 allowing a 
3 per cent investment charge and $4.30 with a 6 per cent investment charge. 
Thus there is an average differential of about $1 per hour in the cost of operating 
the two size ranges of outfits. 

The cost analysis‘ above must be qualified by certain limitations. All of 
the costs are calculated on an hour-basis. The number of hours used for the 
calculations was only the number of hours paid for by the farmer. This total 
would not include moves and short stops when a certain amount of expense was 
incurred. This would have the effect of showing fuel, oil, and tractor deprecia- 
tion expenses too low. The deviation would not be very great, however, unless 
a large proportion of the time was spent in moving. The exclusion of moving 
time would make no difference on the validity of the labour costs, since in most 
cases labour was paid only for the same time as the farmer was charged. 


The repair item includes repairs for the full calendar year. These are 
charged solely to the scrub cutting enterprise. Many of the tractors are used 
for logging during part of the winter season, and part of the tractor repairs 
should be charged to that enterprise. Lack of complete information on the 
relative time spent in each enterprise imposed difficulties in allocating the 
proportional repair expenses. 

Similarly, tools and some equipment, such as lighting plant and air com- 
pressor, may be used in some of the other enterprises. Part of their upkeep 
costs should correctly be charged to those enterprises. Again, lack of complete 
data makes the proportional allocation of these charges difficult and they are 
charged completely to the land improvement enterprise. 


Income of Custom Outfit Operators.—The average hourly charge for 
cutting and piling was $13 for outfits with tractors with 60 horse-power and 
over, and $9 for outfits with tractors less than 60 horse-power. For the larger 
tractors the net profit, allowing a 3 per cent investment charge, was $7.86 
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per hour, and with a 6 per cent investment rate the net profit was $7.68. 
For the outfits with tractors under 60 horse-power, the net profit, after allowing 
for a 3 and 6 per cent investment charge, was $4.91 and $4.70 per hour, respec- 
tively. The gross returns per outfit ranged from $1,800 to $21,670 a year. 





Comments on Bush Land Clearing by Custom Operators. 


Basis of Charge——The hourly basis of charge was believed more satisfactory 
by nearly all of the operators. However, the point was raised that the hourly 
basis of charge allowed a high degree of inefficiency. Time was not always 
clocked accurately. The hourly basis of charge allowed old, dilapidated and 
slow machines to operate under the guise of an apparently efficient outfit. The 
supporters of the contract basis of charge claimed that more standardized rates 
could be set which would allow a better analysis of comparative costs of various 
outfits. 


Satisfaction and Possibilities of Custom Land Improvement—Operators 
were generally of the opinion that there were great possibilities for the develop- 
ment of custom land improvement in north-eastern Saskatchewan. Power 
machinery has completely replaced the old hand method of land clearing. 
Any future land clearing development is certain to be made with power 
machinery. Some operators were of the opinion that the opening up of new 
lands would continue for only a few years, after which time there would be little 
work left in the area. Coupled with this idea was the opinion that large clearing 


Taste 3. AVERAGE OPERATING COST PER HOUR FOR CLEARING AND PILING 
OUTFITS ACCORDING TO HORSE POWER RATING OF TRACTOR, BUSH 
LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


Horse Power Rating of Tractor 


Item ——_—— 
60 and No. Under No. 
over Estimates 60 Estimates 
$ per hour € per hour 
Bibel is foe cad tel pide tune Oh ul Mu ae ite ee ive aa 0-71 (15) 0-39 (15) 
COU seid a Te Nae Ca AR Maan RONG CREM iy PIN 0-07 (15) 0-08 (15) 
DSU Pe ery atcke Seamn’s Wal talc aim 5. es Mae LE ae LC 2-03 (15) 1-77 (15) 
Repair ieee tele. Sel bine obey oes te Mee euiae Seri: 0-99 (13) 0-77 (11) 
Mises! Starting gas) erease, 6tesc 0). ove een 0-30 0-25 
‘Lota Operating Ceti i.) ab, eee ee 4-10 3:26 


Taste 4. AVERAGE INVESTMENT, INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES FOR 
CLEARING AND PILING OUTFITS ACCORDING TO HORSE POWER RATING 
OF TRACTOR, BUSH LAND IMPROVEMENT SURVEY, 1946 


} 








Depreciation] Interest Charges Interest and De- 
No. of Invest- Charges per hour at preciation per hour 
— Records ment per hour | |——- | ——_-- 

3% 6% Int. 8% | Int. 6% 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Tractor, 60 h.p. and over... 15 7,506 0-50 0-12 0-24 0-62 0-74 
Other Equipment.......... 15 3,556 0-36 0-06 0-12 0-42 0-48 
PE Otal eat natineas Eee Ay cece aes 11,062 0-86 0-18 0-36 1-04 1-22 
Tractor, under OUR Re he 15 4,908 0-33 0-13 0-26 0-46 0-59 
Other Equipment.......... 15 2,941 0-29 0-08 0-16 0-37 0-45 
OCH ae oe Aer ie eee 7,859 0-62 0-21 0-42 0-83 1-04 
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outfits were becoming very numerous and that all arable land would soon become 
cleared. Others were of the opinion that development of land improvement by 
power machinery was dependent on the general prosperity of agriculture. 


Obstacles to Development.—The difficulty of obtaining repairs and skilled 
labour was a major obstacle in the development of custom land improvement. 
Another major problem is the difficulty of farmers in financing such an under- 
taking. Recent legislation, which provides protection to the homestead quarter 
against foreclosure, prevents farmers from being able to supply adequate security 
for the extension of credit. Some operators believed that the improvement of 
land was an asset worthy of the establishment of a credit policy adequate to 
finance such an undertaking. 

In this regard, the program of the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal 
Affairs in supplying credit is worthy of note. Realizing the importance of an 
adequate cultivated acreage in order to guarantee the settler a reasonable return 
from his farm, and the inability of many settlers to finance a land improvement 
program, the Department established a credit policy designed to assist in meet- 
ing these needs. The Department makes a maximum loan of $240 available to 
settlers for clearing and breaking, with a maximum of $100 to be used in 
clearing and the remainder for breaking. This service is supplied to needy 
settlers who have under cultivation less than 70 acres. It 1s provided at the rate 
of $5 per acre for clearing and $7 per acre for breaking. This service can be 
used to bring the cultivated acreage up to 70 acres. The Department realizes, in 
view of present charges, that the loan allowed is not enough to cover the total 
costs of land improvement, but states that its policy is designed to assist the 
settlers. The loan is repaid by means of part crop payments. Interest is charged 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Operators of land clearing outfits generally agreed in principle with this 
credit policy, but believed that it did not go far enough. The grant of $100 
for clearing does not allow the operator to work a full day on one farm. This 
necessitates frequent moving, which results in too high moving expenses and 
too much paying time lost. As a result, some operators do not bother stopping 
for such small jobs. Operators believed that the credit facilities available to 
the settlers should be enlarged so as to allow operators at least one full day 
on each farm. 

The high degree of stoniness was a definite obstacle to the use of power 
machinery. 


Summary and Conclusions.—Power equipment has done away with the 
extremely laborious task of hand methods of land clearing. This equipment 
has provided settlers with the possibility of placing their farm unit on a paying 
basis within a relatively short length of time. Areas of low agricultural 
productivity can be brought into a self-sustaining area in a short period of time. 
The advent of such equipment has confronted the settler with the problem of 
obtaining adequate credit facilities to finance such undertakings. The steps 
taken by the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs has been a move 
in this direction. The relatively high level of agricultural prices has provided 
the needed incentive for extending the areas of productive agriculture. The 
high capital requirements of settlers for this type of development might be 
reduced when the competition of outfits becomes more keenly felt. Operating 
costs would indicate that such reduction might well take place and still leave 
operators on a reasonably sound financial basis. 


A special survey conducted jointly by the field staffs of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and lending 
institutions, reports a total of some 40,000 housing units under construction at 
December 31, 1946. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT STUDY OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND POTATO FARMS 


P. J. GmLHOoLY AND A. GOSSELIN 

During the summer of 1946 a farm management study of Prince Edward 
Island potato farms was made by the Economics Division of the Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. The Prince Edward Island 
Department of Agriculture co-operated in the field work. The purpose of this 
study was to secure information on potato farm practices on the Island, on 
income from potatoes, and the relation of the potato crop to other enterprises 
on the farms. A representative sample of potato farms was taken in each of 
the commercial production areas of the Province. Records were taken only from 
farms having at least four acres in potatoes. 

For analysis, the 180 farm records used were divided into four groups 
according to acreage in potatoes. There were 26 farms with less than 6 acres, 
86 with 6 to 10 acres, 38 with 11 to 15 acres and 30 with more than 15 acres 
in potatoes. 

Farm practices followed on the Island for growing potatoes are standardized 
as to crop rotations, spray material used, commercial fertilizers applied and 
potato varieties grown. The five and six year crop rotation is the most commonly 
used: potatoes after hay or pasture manured in the previous summer and fall 
ploughed, followed by a grain crop with grass seed, two years in hay and one 
or two years in pasture. Very few of the potato growers visited made use of 
green manure crops. Most growers applied one ton of commercial fertilizer 
per acre, a substantial number from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre and a few 
used more than one ton. The most common fertilizer formula used is the 
4-8-101. The potato varieties grown were Irish Cobblers, Green Mountains. 
Katahdins and Sebagoes. 

There were 136 potato growers who produced certified seed only, 33 table 
stock only, and 11 produced both certified seed and table stock. 

The data collected were for the crop year 1945-46. The 1945 potato crop 
on the Island, was the lowest, with the exception of the 1941 crop, during the 
ten year period 1936-45. The price of potatoes in 1945 was the highest for the 
same ten year period and returns to farmers compared favourably with other 
years when production had been higher. 

Land Utilization.—Table 1 gives the utilization of land for the 180 farms 
and the 1941 census figures. In the study, records were taken only from farms 
having at least four acres in potatoes and this resulted in the average acreage 
for potatoes per farm being higher than the census figure. The average size 
of farm was higher as no records were taken from small farm holdings of 50 acres 
or less. There was a slightly higher percentage of improved land in field crops 
for the farms studied than is the case for all farms on the Island. 

Farm Capital.—The average value of farm buildings was $3,347 and of land 
$3,010, making a total real estate value of $6,357. The average value? of live- 
stock per farm was $1,988, of farm equipment $1,991 and of feed and supplies 
$35. The total farm capital averaged $10,381 per farm on the 180 farms. 

Farm Revenue.—The total farm revenue averaged $4,068 per farm, of 
which 53-0 per cent came from the sales of crops and amounted to $2,159 
per farm. Of this, 50-3 per cent came from potatoes. The sales of livestock and 
livestock products plus the net increase in the livestock inventory amounted 
to $1,764 per farm and accounted for 43-4 per cent of the average farm revenue. 

The increase in inventory for feed and supplies averaged $9 per farm and 
accounted for only 0-3 per cent of the total farm revenue. Miscellaneous farm 
revenue, which included work off the farms, trucking and sales of lumber and 
wood amounted to $136 per farm and accounted for 3-3 per cent of the farm 
revenue. 


14 per cent of nitrogen; 8 per cent of available phosphoric acid; 10 per cent of potash. 
2 Year end values. 
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TastE 1. UTILIZATION OF LAND PER FARM IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND FROM 
CENSUS 1941* AND FROM SURVEY 1945-1946 


Census Survey 
—- 1941 1945-1946 


12,230 farms 180 farms 


acres per farm|acres per farm 
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aN eee) as hc pers Lins ak aaa aN Ghana sy tea’: Mace Ginnie, wl ee» 38-4 66-1 
bere eee Tae ac ace ce eee i Uy al eee ORM vlaieg oe 4 33-1 53-1 
BUCA ees rk Chad Ue obi a ehh re RCM EN auh ack Mn aticwl ut hea «ns 3°3 11-0 
Pree CEODGM tf da ae Sok diss sisi as ORIN Pal ai? Oso ABBE ES & bles x oie 2-0 2-0 

TPT RRERS aie ph ae dlp Any ene Ee Crea Obs, cece 2, Cae a kc envi Pes ree 19-4 24-3 
ROR OA EU NS AELC Said Oe el be fein AERO LI Ce EIS sk Me a dels ehereie.s 2-5 0-4 
BET Ly ete aT el ead Yor a le a ee eee tee Gre me aaa s om Ae ep od 3 35-3 52-0 


* Census of Canada, Prince Edward Island, 1941. 


Total Expenses.—Total farm expenses averaged $3,081 per farm. Livestock 
purchases totalled $156 and cash operating expenses $2,138. Of the cash expenses 
the highest items were paid labour $486, fertilizer $410, feed and concentrates 
$395 which accounted for 22:7 per cent, 19:2 per cent and 18-5 per cent 
respectively of the cash expenses. The value of unpaid labour averaged $428 
and the net depreciation on buildings and equipment $359. 


Farm Income and Operaior’s Labour Income.—The difference between 
total farm revenue and total farm expenses gives the farm income which averaged 
$987 per farm. The operator’s labour income? averaged $571. Of the 180 farm 
operators 59 had a minus labour income; 73 had a labour income ranging from 
one dollar to $1,000; 32 from $1,000 to $2,000 and 16 from $2,000 to $6,000. 


TABLE 2. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND POTATO FARM STUDY 
SUMMARY OF FARM BUSINESS 
180 FARMS, 1945-1946 














4 Average per farm 
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(a) Increase in livestock, and feed and supply inventories. 


3 Labour Income _—The amount remaining after interest on the total farm investment (cal- 
culated at 4 per cent in this study) has been deducted from farm income, and represents the 
return to the operator for his labour and management. 
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The value of farm products used on the farm averaged $409 and the use 
of dwelling was estimated at $178 making a total value of $587 for what is 
usually called farm perquisites. 


Operator’s Labour Earnings.—There were wide variations in the operator’s 
labour earinngs* and the average for all farms was $1,158. Twenty-three of the 
180 farm operators had minus labour earnings and on the year’s operations 
were in debt to an amount ranging from a few dollars to $1,248. Sixty-four 
farmers had labour earnings ranging from one dollar to $1,000; 59 from $1,000 
to $2,000 and 34 from $2,000 to $6,596. 


Efficiency Factors.—In order to compare the size of business of these farms 
and relate size to labour income, productive-man-work-units® were used as this 
gives the size of business as measured by productive work done. When the farms 
were grouped on this basis labour income increased with size of farm business. 
The increase in income for each range of 100 productive-man-work-units in the 
middle grouping (from 400 to 699 P.M.W.U.) is not great. The difference in 
income between the smallest farms (under 400 P.M.W.U.) and the largest farms 
(over 700 P.M.W.U.) is quite marked and shows a difference of $1,356 per farm. 


The farms were also grouped on the basis of work done per man. This was 
done by dividing the total productive-man-work-units per farm by the number 
of men who worked on each farm for a twelve month period. This figure 
relates the productive work done by each man to labour income. With increased 
efficiency the labour income increased and ranged from a low of a loss of $183 
for farms with under 200 P.M.W.U. per man to a profit of $1,370 for farms with 
over 350 P.M.W.U. per man. 

Labour has been shown to be the highest single item of current expense 
chargeable to the farms. Where labour was not efficiently used in productive 
work a net loss was borne by the farms for the year’s operations. 

A comparison of farms on the basis of yields as measured by crop index® 
was made. The labour income increased with increased yields per acre. High 
yields per acre increased the cash returns and at the same time reduced the 
cost per acre of cultivation of the crop, labour and fertilizer, and any other 
expenses chargeable to crops. | 


The relation of intensity, as measured by the amount of work done per 
acre of improved land to labour income was as follows: Increased time spent 
per acre of land resulted in increased labour income until a point was reached 
after which increased intensity did not pay and reflected wastage in use of labour 
by a decrease in labour income. 


To further determine some of the factors influencing labour income, the 
farms were sorted on the basis of crop index as related to size of business. 
This sorting showed that regardless of size of business, the yield per acre was a 
direct influence and high yields resulted in higher labour incomes, and low yields, 
in each of the size groups, resulted in a net loss in labour income. 

From these various measures of labour income by size of business, the 
figures obtained show that the optimum condition for obtaining high labour 
income are a moderately large business, maximum utilization of labour per man, 
maximum time spent per acre and high yields per acre. 





* Operator’s Labour Earnings.—The amount the farmer receives after deducting all costs in- 
cluding interest and after taking into consideration the value of farm products used in the home 
and the value for the use of the farm home, 


° Productive-Man-Work-Units—The total productive-man-work-units of a farm is the amount 
of directly productive work accomplished on that farm in a year. This is figured on a basis of 
the average amount of man labour required to take care of an acre of the various kinds of crops 
and the different kinds of live stock. 


® Crop Inder—The crop index in this study was based on yields per acre of the crops 
grown by individual farmers, compared with the average for all farmers in the study, and 
weighted by the productive-man-work-units required per acre by different crops. 
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MARKETING PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND NEW BRUNSWICK TABLE STOCK 
POTATOES IN EASTERN CANADA, 1945-46 


W.C. Way 


During September, 1946, a potato marketing survey covering the 1945-46 
marketing season was made in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick by 
_ the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture. The objectives 
of the survey were to ascertain the methods, volume, prices and cost of movement 
of the potato crop from the two provinces. The survey extended to sales of 
both table stock and seed potatoes on the domestic and export markets. 

This article briefly outlines the phases of purchasing and selling of table 
stock potatoes within the domestic market. The various costs in marketing 
from farmer to wholesaler were obtained from dealers’ shipping records and 
personal interviews in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating the various items in the cost of marketing table stock potatoes 
from the farmer to the wholesaler, an itemized sample of the cost of marketing 
is given in Table 1. 

The cost of moving table stock potatoes from the farm to the wholesaler in 
Montreal is about 58 cents per 75-pound bag. The items making up this amount 
are divided into three groups. The first group includes grading and bagging, 
local trucking, loading warehouse storage, bags, tags, twine and inspection 
service. These costs are incurred in preparing a carload for market. The 


Taste 1. COMPARATIVE COST OF MARKETING OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK CANADA No. 1 TABLE STOCK POTATOES, 75 POUND UNIT, AT 
MONTREAL, DECEMBER 15, 1945, ON THE BASIS OF A 600-75 POUND BAG CARLOAD® 
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(2) Cost of marketing a standard carload is obtained by multiplying each item by 600. 
(b) Warehouse storage—may or may not be a cash expense. 
(ce) Other charges—may or may not occur. 


second group, costs of railway freight, is only briefly mentioned. The third 
group includes brokerage and dealer’s margin. The first and third groups are 
dealt with under the headings Purchasing and Selling. 
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Purchasing 


The cost of assembling a carload of potatoes is about 26 cents per 75 
pounds in both provinces. 

The various potato buyers within the two provinces are classified as dealers, 
agents, loaders and grower-shippers. A dealer is an individual or organization 
who buys potatoes and delivers them to the various markets. An agent may 
be a dealer’s fieldman who buys from the farmer and prepares carload lots 
for shipment to market. A grower-shipper is a farmer who markets mainly 
his own potatoes. A loader buys from the farmer, loads and sells the carload 
to a dealer. 

Grading and Bagging.—In Prince Edward Island the purchase price is 
quoted to the farmer either on a 75-pound or bushel basis. Potatoes are usually 
bought graded and bagged in 75-pound units as few farmers sell ungraded 
potatoes. The farmers do the grading and bagging by hand or power-grader at 
the farm or warehouse. For these operations they are allowed about five cents 
a bag. In New Brunswick the purchase price is quoted on a graded 165-pound 
barrel basis. Most potatoes are graded and bagged by the agent. The potato 
bags are supplied to the farmer or agent on a debit-credit basis in both provinces. 


Trucking.—Commercial truckers charge about 4 cents per 75-pound bag 
for an average distance of ten miles. Varying distances, marketing conditions 
and farmer-dealer relations determine trucking charges. When the farmer 
delivers his own produce, he receives about 3 cents per bag. In New Brunswick 
the agent generally operates from the dealer’s warehouse rather than from 
the loading point. Potatoes are trucked ungraded and unmeasured in barrels at 
a charge of about 10 cents per barrel. Trucking is done by the farmer, com- 
mercial trucker, or the dealer. During the 1945-46 season, competition between 
loader-shippers and dealers was so keen that the dealer often did the trucking 
at his own expense. 


Loading.—The Island agent receives two cents a bag for loading the potatoes 
and obtaining the bill of lading and inspection certificate. When trucking is 
included, he receives five cents. 

The dealer often purchases a carload at loaded price. This method of 
local purchasing is common in Prince Edward Island. It tends to keep at a 
minimum the spread between the farm and loaded price. The loaded purchase 
price includes the farm price of potatoes plus the cost of grading and bagging, 
local trucking and loading. 

In New Brunswick the agent is generally employed by the dealer on a 
salary or commission basis. He is supplied by the dealer with the necessary 
equipment to grade, bag and load the potatoes. The cost of these operations 
is about 15 cents per barrel. During the 1945-46 season, the New Brunswick 
shippers, successfully competed with the dealers. 


Storage.—Potato growers usually sell part of their crop in the fall to pay 
crop-growing or harvesting loans. They store the remainder and sell it accord- 
ing to demand and their needs for cash. Where house-cellars and farm potato 
houses are used, storage is not a cash expense. Commercial storage space is 
limited and often retained for the dealer’s use. Storage charges are 3 or 4 cents 
per 75-pound bag and are usually offset by the seasonal increase in price. When 
available in a warehouse grading and bagging facilities may be used by farmers 
at no extra cost. Both Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick have a 
limited number of government storage houses. 


Bags.—Dealers buy bags by the thousand and supply the farmer or agent 
charging them an appropriate cost and giving credit for all bags used. Potatoes 
are usually marketed in new bags and the dealer recovers for bags lost or sold. 
Depending on competition, farmers or dealers pay for tags and twine. New 
bags, tags, twine and inspection service cost 15 cents per 75-pound bag. 
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Inspection.—The Dominion inspection service inspected and certified the 
grade of table stock potatoes at a cost of $4 a carload at the time of this survey. 
This compulsory service ensures quality and grade to the buyer. Re-inspection 
at destination is a buyer’s privilege. 


Selling 


Most table stock potatoes are sold at a delivered price although some 
sales are made on an f.o.b. basis. The dealers usually ship direct to the whole- 
saler and receive payment through a sight draft against bill of lading. 


Brokerage.—During the 1945-46 season, nearly all sales were made through 
brokers. A brokerage of $10 a carload was generally charged although higher 
brokerages were noted in some instances. 


Dealer’s Margin.—The dealer’s or shipper’s margin is the difference between 
the purchase price of potatoes plus the cost of marketing and the delivered price. 
No set figures could be obtained to estimate the office expenses for table stock 
potatoes. The dealers interviewed felt a five cent margin was necessary to cover 
expenses, risk and profit. 

During the 1945-46 season the margin was often insufficient for dealers to 
realize a profit. Several reasons may be given for losses in many carload sales. 
The grower-shippers had lower operating costs and were able to offer more 
favourable prices to the farmer. The maximum prices for potatoes laid down 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board also curbed the profit?. A third reason 
was that the control established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on table 
stock shipments beyond the Maritime Provinces affected the normal marketing 
costs from February to May, 19462. 


Small and Cull Potatoes.—The sale of table stock potatoes on the 
Canadian market includes Canada No. 1 and No. 2, and during 1945-46, No. 1 
Small. In Prince Edward Island culls are used on the farm or delivered to the 
starch factory. The choice depends on the quantity on hand and the distance 
from the factory. In New Brunswick since most potatoes are delivered for 
grading at the warehouse, and accumulated there, culls are sold for starch rather 
than returned to the farm. The factory price, less cost of handling and trans- 
portation to the factory, is paid. 


Railway Freight Costs 

Railway freight is the largest single item of cost in potato marketing. 
Within the Maritimes and east of Diamond, Quebec, class distance rates are 
charged. To destinations beyond, a series of commodity rates lower than dis- 
tance rates is charged. The Maritime Freight Rates Act 1927, governs these 
rates keeping them at a comparatively low level. 

The standard carload of table stock potatoes is six hundred 75-pound bags or 
45,300 lbs. gross weight (one-half pound weight allowed for a bag). The total 
cost of rail transportation depends on the rate from station to destination, 
carload weight, and additional charges for refrigerator car, heating service and 
other railway charges. 

Summary 


The cost to the producer in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick of 
marketing table stock potatoes in 1945-46 was about 33 cents per 75-pound bag, 
plus cost of freight. Of this amount the purchasing cost was about 26 cents. 
The farmer or agent might save 5 cents for grading and bagging, and 3 cents for 
local trucking. The latter might also receive 2 cents for loading. Cost of bags, 
tags, twine and inspection service amounted to about 15 cents. The selling cost 
totalled 7 cents per bag and included brokerage and margin. Brokerage cost 
about 2 cents. Dealer’s or shipper’s margin accounted for the difference. 





1WPTB Order A1560, March 15, 1945, 
2WPTB Order A1868, February 18, 1946 and revoked Order A1980, May 6, 1946. 
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SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE! 


Subsidies and bonuses paid by the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
amounted to $72-2 million for the calendar year 1946. 

Subsidies on milk for fluid use and for butter, cheese and concentration 
purposes, on fruits for jam, dried beans and other vegetables for canning, and 
quality premiums on hogs and wool are direct payments to farmers. These 
payments are included in prices received by farmers which are used in estimating 
“cash income from the sale of farm products”. 

During 1946 several of these subsidies were reduced or discontinued. On 
and after October 1 no further claims for subsidy on milk for fluid use and 
concentration purposes were accepted. No subsidy was paid on the 1946 crops 
of fruits and vegetables for jam or canning or on white and yellow-eye beans. 
Quality premiums on hogs were reduced April 1 from $3 for A and $2 for By, 
carcasses to $2 and $1 respectively. 

Other subsidies are paid on feeds, seeds, fertilizers and lime. Effective 
May 31, the Department of Agriculture assumed payment of the subsidy on 
fertilizer and bulk purchase of fertilizer chemicals formerly made by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. This subsidy replaced the fertilizer transpor- 
tation subvention paid by the Department of Agriculture and revoked in April, 
1946. Wheat Acreage Reduction, and Prairie Farm Income programs are con- 
sidered supplementary payments, which are still being made on claims entered 
prior to expiration of the policy. 


MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS, 19462 


Pork Products.—The 1946 Bacon Agreement with the United Kingdom 
called for 450 million pounds of Wiltshire sides and cuts. With decreased 
hog preduction for 1946, export shipments for the year were considerably lower 
than the previous year. Total bacon shipped under the 1946 contract amounted 
to 272-9 million pounds, valued at $65-3 million. Quality, however, was main- 
tained. Wiltshire sides constituted 84:8 per cent of the total bacon exported 
and approximately 54 per cent of the export bacon was in the top grade. 


The minimum quantity of pork offals contracted for was 4,000 long tons, and 
the hog casing agreement was for 500,000 bundles. Shipments fell short of both 
these contracts as a result of the reduction in hog marketings. 


Beef.—Shipments of beef in 1946 in line with production showed a decrease 
from the previous year. However, exports for the year of 119-2 million pounds 
of carcass beef more than filled the contract requirement of 60 million pounds. 
The 1947 agreement calls for 120 million pounds of beef. 


In addition to beef, contracts were undertaken with the United Kingdom 
for 500,000 pounds of beef offals and 900,000 pounds of oxtails. Shipments 
against these agreements fell far short of completion. 


Mutton and Lamb.—Under the agreement for mutton and lamb, the period 
covered extended from July 1, 1945, to December 31, 1946. The quantity con- 
tracted for during this period was 20 million pounds and actual shipments 
amounted to 19-7 million pounds, valued at nearly $4 million. The contract for 
1947 calls for 10 million pounds. 





1 Prepared by Marjorie Cameron. 


2Prepared by Margaret M. Moore. For further reference see “Canadian Meat Board 
Exports, 1945” by F. M. Schrader, Heonomic Annalist, May 1946, and “Wartime Developments in 
the Canadian Live Stock and Meat Trade” by H. K. Leckie, Economic Annalist, November, 1945 
and February, 1946. 
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MEAT BOARD EXPORT OPERATIONS™ 











1939-1943 1944-1945 1946 
Product Agree- Agree- Agree- Total 
ment >) ment) ment 


(000 omit.) 


IACONO a. AN. cee Ae aera hen ais om ones lb. 2,028, 366 1,110,036 272,891 3,411, 293 
$ 395, 362 246, 247 65, 305 706, 914 

Pork Oia lai iti ets Ree ein ale alah. th ra lb. 37,486 22, 524 5, 102) 65,112 
$ 4,044 2, 663 656 7,363 

PACU ce ellie. PUR eas Ge IM os aioe Wn eh els oh BAS lb. 4,412 8 Ola ileteaes erase 13, 385 
$ 375 Ls POUal nenton ateae 1, 555 

CPANEL OF on PER a hss a Se Bis sey pelea ls meets lb. 18, 480 A) 402}. \ecereeitties 58, 882 
$ 5,155 21: Did jaca tie ae aa ae 16, 672 

RE ITI RU LAy, Las MOM aN Pais eign ag ald Oe yauchh ‘slain as bdls. 1,214 1,510 317 3,041 
$ 1, 543 2,228 471 4,242 

CO SGU Se Aaah tects Liat aaine ily © 6! Gioia Ateiotaobeon Ta eects teeters ois 808 304 1,112 
+ a ae Sr gor venee 81 PA 108 

Beebe Donelenen a. svat ane senna vacate etn dae Ste LBA Ok Beet Se, 101, 728 37, 543 139, 271 
Deel iay dares en oe 22,950 9,497 32,447 

Bones lee see ad, eh cede (ASS Le SAE erent Le Heir eA ae 212, 888 69,151 282,039 

SOUL eaters 42,292 14, 1380 56, 422 

Best Widnes cn Metis ices wettest oak Cem MEE WOGG MESA GeE. (7 133 133 
Sy Mee aie ait eee ony cent eo 23 

BSE SONU OS N ics Ua Pie aha we tiie odo ean haa ETorste ad tesses Gace Gia fp a tebel ce eden 269 269 
Se ees NS a ha 8 50 50 

Nihon ence ean bp, 1. at Od ae heen He eee Ae eee 1,153 19,718 20,871 
ae Pee oe eer 257 , 693 4,950 

Over Canned Mea te iat): hie ids. cee eens Pier Seleek eae 88, 307 150, 966 239,273 
EPO Renee RY. op) 19,352 29, 740 49,092 

Rhee CALE SSL ee me OA Sm Pe TSF $ 406, 479 348, 767 124,592 879, 838 


(2) All above figures are based on final’statements prepared by Dept. of Agriculture Treasury. 
(b) First bacon purchase October 31, 1939; last bacon purchase December 25, 1943. 

ce) Covered calendar years 1944 and 1945. Beef and Bacon were under 2-year agreements. 

(4) Contract ran fron July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1946. 

€e) Preliminary. 


(f) In addition to beef shipped to U.K. there were 6,202,607 pounds of frozen beef shipped to the 
Netherlands. Value of this was $1,292.703.72 


Between August, 1946 and January, 1947, there was a steady rise in the 
commodity groups of index numbers of commodities and services used by 
farmers, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Dominion com- 
posite index of prices paid by farmers for commodities and services, inclusive 
of living costs, moved down 0:7 point between August, 1946 and January, 1947. 


The Dominion index of farm family living costs rose 1-7 points between 
August, 1946 and January, 1947. The largest changes were recorded by health 
maintenance, fuel and food groups. All groups showed increases with the 
exception of clothing and household equipment which are calculated only in 
April and August, and remained nominally at fall 1946 levels. The Eastern 
regional index rose 1-3 points and the Western index 2-3 points. The greater 
increase in the West was caused by a more substantial increase in fuel and a 
slightly larger rise in food costs. 
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CANADIAN URBAN AND FARM FAMILY LIVING COST INDEX NUMBERS! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes two series of living cost index 
numbers, one for farm families and another for urban families. The aim of 
these two series is the same, to measure the influence of changing prices upon the 
cost of a family budget over a considerable period of time. Both the farm and 
the urban budgets include only amounts of items which involve direct money 
expenditure. 

Although these two series have the same basic aim, they are different in a 
number of important points because the living expenditure of typical farm 
families differs from that of urban families. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that the two records show different increases and decreases with the passage 
of time. Some of the more important differences in the two budgets are noted 
briefly in the following paragraphs: 


Foods.—The farm food price index excludes potatoes, eggs, milk and bread. 
The first three of these are furnished mostly from the home farm, and it is 
assumed that the majority of farm families still make their own bread. All of 
these foods, of course, are important to both farm and urban families, but their 
influence upon the urban index is quite substantial, while in the case of the farm 
index it is negligible, due to the fact that budget quantities are based upon 
amounts of actual purchases. Tests have shown that if these four items be 
removed from the urban index, the farm and urban food series show approxi- 
mately the same changes. However, it would be just as illogical to remove them 
from the urban index as it would be to include them in the farm index. The 
importance of flour in the farm index is much greater than in the urban series. 





Fuel.—Domestic gas and electricity rates are extremely important in the 
urban index but do not appear in the farm budget which is used. As a result, 
the urban fuel index has risen less rapidly since 1939 than the farm fuel index, 
because electricity rates have declined during this period and gas rates have 
shown practically no change. 


Rent.—The position of shelter costs in urban and farm living is quite dif- 
ferent. The typical urban dweller is a tenant, and shelter costs in the urban 
index are represented by the movement of residential rentals. The great majority 
of Canadian farms are owner-occupied. For those that are rented, it is impossible 
to segregate the rent paid for the home. Likewise there is no adequate basis for 
distinguishing separate shelter costs of farm families included in such items as 
taxes, mortgage interest payments, home repairs and maintenance. All of these 
latter items are represented in the over-all index of prices for commodities and 
services used by farmers, but it has not been possible to make a reasonable 
division between the proportion required for farm living and farm operation. 


Clothing and Homefurnishings.—Wool garments get a heavier weight in 
the farm clothing index than in the urban series. Conversely, rayon materials 
are more important relative to other basic fabrics in the urban index than in the 
farm index. Since 1939, woollens have risen considerably more than rayons. 

An interesting test has been made involving the price series for 25 items of 
clothing and homefurnishings found in both the urban and farm series. In 13 
cases the prices used in the farm index showed a greater percentage increase, 
and in 12 cases the urban percentage increases were greater. These figures do 
not suggest any evidence of price bias in the material used to compile the two 
series. 





Miscellaneous Items.—Under this heading the urban index includes carfare, 
theatre admissions, and a number of other items not appearing in the farm series. 


1Prepared for the Heonomic Annalist by H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour and Prices 
Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


HURST W. H. Layout and Operations of Co-operative Poultry Dressing Plants. — 
Washington, D.C., Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative Research and | 
Service Division. Dec., 1946.1 

This Bulletin deals with the technical organization of thirteen farmers’ co- 
operative poultry dressing plants in the United States. Main purpose of the 
report is to find the possibilities of making the process more efficient considering 
the scarcity and high price of feed as well as the high cost of labour, by a 
study of plants and equipment. The factors considered are of an engineering | 
nature and deal with plant design and operations. | 

The author concludes that research has to be done in developing methods 
for removing feathers and improving chilling and packing in order to reduce the 
unit cost of labour. Many suggested plans of plants are appended to the Bulletin. 


STANISLAW, Antoniewiski. O Stokach Rolniczych W Kanadzie or Agricul- _ 
tural Situation in Canada. Pulawska Library’s Economic Series No. 965. 
Warszawa, The National Scientific Institute for Rural Economy. 1946. 

This book is a welcome sign of the resumption of research in the field of 
agricultural economics in Poland. The Institute selected Canadian agriculture 
as the theme of its first postwar issue of a series of economic publications which 
had been interrupted in 1939. ; 

The author gives a comprehensive view of agricultural conditions in Canada, 
based on his personal observations and supplemented by official records made 
available to him at the Fifth Conference of Agricultural Economists held at 
Macdonald College near Montreal in 1938. 

Dr. Antoniewski divides his bulletin into ten chapters. In the first two he 
briefly pictures Canada in general, points to the role played by French-Canadians 
and emphasizes Canada’s richness in natural resources. The greater part of this 
book is devoted to Canadian agriculture in its various aspects, such as land, 
land: tenure, specialized farming, livestock production, cost of production, prices, 
and other farming problems. 

Agricultural research and dissemination of information resulting from this 
research, the functions and the increasing role of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in economic matters, together with a brief history of the agrarian 
co-operative movement in Canada were also given considerable attention. 

The concluding chapters deal with the inevitable immigration questions 
before the war interrelating them with Polish emigration into Canada. They 
also give a bird’s-eye view of the Canadian agricultural situation during 1945 
and part of 1946. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index in wholesale prices in Canada continues to rise. It advanced from 
122-9 in April to 125-3 in May. Substantial upward movements occurred in 
wood and wood product prices, animal products, non-metalic minerals and 
textiles, and smaller increases were recorded in vegetable product prices. 
Among the agricultural products, butter, canned milk, eggs, live stock, wool 
and wool cloth, rye, potatoes and onions moved at higher prices. 

Farm Prices of Agricultural Products.—The Bureau of Statistics index 
of farm prices of agricultural products in Canada advanced two points in May 
when it rose to 192-3, the highest recorded. There was some variation in the 
indexes for the different provinces. Only in British Columbia was a slight decline 
registered, the index for that province receding from a high of 207-1 in April to 
205-6 in May. Farm price index in Quebee was 206-7 which represented a sharp 
advance. The greatest rise occurred in Ontario where the index jumped from 191-9 
to 195-2. Prince Edward Island also experienced a substantial increase to 192°3 
which represented a rise of 2 points. 

Prices of Commedities and Services—The index of prices of com- 
modities and services used by farmers (8 factors) advanced by a little more than 
8 points between the first of the year and the spring. The index based upon eleven 
factors that is including tax rates, interest rates and wage rates, advanced from 
146-7 to 156-8. ‘The index of prices of items entering into rural costs of living 
also rose from 132-2 to 136-1. 

Urban Costs of Living.—There was a general rise in urban costs of living 
as reported on June first when the index reached 134-9. This represented an 
advance of 7-9 points since the beginning of 1947 and a rise of 11-3 points in 
the twelve month period beginning June 1946. During May, the food index rose 
from 154-9 to 157-7. Higher prices for potatoes, butter, eggs and cabbage repre- 
sented the increases while citrus fruit prices declined. The rentals index was 
higher by 2-4 points compared with May first. Fuel and light indexes were 9-5 
points higher than a year ago. Indexes of clothing prices reflected a rise of 18-1 
points in the year and home furnishings advanced 17-1 points in the twelve month 
period. 

Retail Sales.—Dollar values of retail sales in May went up 11 per cent over 
the April index. This represents a rise of 14 per cent compared with the May 1946 
index. During the first five months of the current year, retail sales were 10 per 
cent higher than the corresponding period of 1946. Radio and electrical stores con- 
tinued to lead in dollar value sales showing a 23 per cent increase over May 1946. 
Food stores showed a 17 per cent rise and Department stores 19 per cent. While 
the increase in retail trade was general, it was highest in Ontario-and Quebec and 
lowest in the Maritimes. = ; ‘ 

Crop Conditions.—Unseasonable weather in April, May and June over 
large areas had an adverse effect on crops, particularly in Eastern Canada. Better 
weather in early July has resulted in some improvement but heavy rains haye 


caused damage particularly in Manitoba and Eastern Ontario. 
92680—1 : , ; 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Wo esate Prices, Farm Prices anp Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 
ess caao>oa“s“(0>s5— 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39=100 | Farm Prices | Services used by Cost of Living 





of Agricultural Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
Year Products 1935-39 = 100 
A OMIe epaernabes shee ase unis Auemieneurneen ne Oe py GLEE PRAY E  e ceer meee Ts Wine mie CRE TIS Fad CT 
Farm Field Animal Hight Eleven Farm Urban 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors | Living Living 
Costs Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
DLS OE eat Ai SRR R ACT Ss Cisse CAM Sse ih say i tetera bate Ud a e's lal shai fine cake ath eel ena led aad Ne rent iecie a 79-6 79-1 
ATA ee Pe ae a ete cee a GLC elles de ex ah sate arte s/w als bm ind wee thie eM ae ete Rrarete aroha 82-0 79°7 
MOL Bhs swe eas ied ge ee te aR ia ta cae Tse NUS 2 le bya ANH Sts a ectttaee pete a) 6 lh etal ge Palen i eve eae 86-3 80-7 
ROTG SO aN ARCA ater Tis occ eee lee intels Las ube sleMl rasa ate errs chee Simetay| aomeet ehen det. 8 ell Glin cents 93-6 87-0 
uN Wy Geol RY PAS a Wee Ss eo a ed ee rd ea eM Seen ltoe cite a 111-6 102-4 
LOLS ipa nlel TENe bee He epate Aber |lUNE Tg Cau QacleiliosUptatnve leiele iste clint ol eke) emetioneese al Revels tame hel 131-4 115-6 
DOTS Tere Net A rt pelea et Pee RRR AN IRL Sg IAL 2 gusta bate ire evil Gav SRT eae ee kc te 143-0 126-5 
1 SOC) Wenn nai a AER ate ATES We tual, Supe oted| en Naee tlle, se eee tea lillNe , Aotaellaciltate lal sluts dNeiseedans centaveuhal | be ea testes cette 170-7 145-4 
1 OZ TEMrric ey Cheat tote Lite uy nee ener NUR ne ctor tale TMs eda ayo eeiiect tocol tekeyon siete teteu liaise Reet eee 139-5 129-9 
ft OA oun ral Neate Herma oI daietehi parece call lelsiueterer ois eit Ail Helleperpiaiore resets take 126-9 138-29 127-5 120-4 
POZA RL ROOT MACE D ECR HUM norm UL ieRita sic Retail aia hepewohs teievetactters 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
CODE eras etal ULE ELON Neuse eau ioCVeMLimte PAR acess Wieketa te geal «Rts 122eb 132-6 Ya | 118-8 
OR ey eee steee ema rere am Retna laters: ected WIR toes alaicelelail’s a.oilecetpie re) sterence 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
LOZG Road ie ian 144-4 158-5 ROO ee. Wl ee asunem aiag on 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
LOS Urea mea es 138-6 149-4 | Denia He manheretene otto 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
es UA ae 136-3 134-3 be Tm | ure PUI Ag AY 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
UB 20 Bee lg 140-8 137-2 144) AG eee 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
LSO Neuen ies 119-5 105-8 IS CT freien Aurrae Wee 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
Ashe ee eee 78-9 65-0 Ee TOM At Eee 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
UE EC ae a 65-5 60-4 (LUTE Stet RA egal a a 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
LORS eis a6 Ve 69-3 69-3 GU Us feue den ccna: 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
ESA as cate 83-5 80-5 BORO Ma ie Ces waive 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
SO Rae A 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
RUE HUN aa Aire 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
LOST Umer as es 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
DOSS alts ies i lela 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
OSU pe caaene 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
TED ean 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
1 AEE Ag Oe a 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
Ae a ea 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
TOAST RASS att 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
1h. Whee LO ae 155:3 144-5 166-1 171-8 125-7 139-5 122-8 118-9 
1045 Ene sk as eo 160-3 150-4 170-2 176-6 125-5 142-6 123-2 119-5 
es ee a 164-9 148-8 181-2 183-7 127-7 145-4 127-1 123-6 
1946 
APTN Va vis es!s a 164-4 150-4 178-4 182-8 128-3 146-9 126-1 120-8 
Magy West as 165-7 151-1 180-3 SAAR. Pan SR rales sclk | youl oe aimee 122-0 
PUG eee ere 168-8 152-2 185-4 LST AD. ASCOT Coie istic diduc)s Se Omen ets 123-6 
PUN alciaale vis ick 170-7 156-3 185-1 I rk Vis osc alter borate chuth vas sh tereraice eames 125-1 
AUG. ae dels etre 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
Sept say acee 164-5 145-8 183-1 DBS O PICO, Vad eaten manne oan iees te chee ate 125-5 
COG ye clas ¢ 164-2 144-3 184-2 DORs hits hy eee carl ote be bode abs cil winter eee 126-8 
IND Weeden t . esic 164-5 143-7 185-3 LEAS Neo clei pete whalace flo keene 127-1 
Tatas a 165-6 143-6 187-7 Riots Pad Cb Wedel. OY BLen etd Paani dhs Hal bite 127-1 
JAR Va pee wa het 168-0 143-7 192-3 185-7 130-4 146-7 132-2 127-0 
a ACS) eA LAD ane 169-0 144-3 193-8 st ote th Ue as Pe > Ra a FR aa 127-8 
NEE eae va 170-0 145-2 194-8 TOS AO a esis Oh C1) SRA Caen ams 128-9 
ADE Cae ger at el 171-3 145-4 197-2 190-3 138-5 156-8 136-1 130-6 
May ieee 174-0 150-2 197-8 LOD ES Bad Dee ein oho et ee aalete aild «sla gia's eee 133-1 
UNS Je ieee 175-7 151-6 JOO UPC ee Lela ae trol Seer eden | el ate ees anatecaleil’, een eee ee 134-9 | 


(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Feb. 1947. Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(ce) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid. (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo.) Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo.) Ottawa, Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binding twine, seed and hardware. 

‘e Te O Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

1 e 
_G) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945 and 
(Mimeo) Nay, 1946. 
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In the Maritimes, general improvement has taken place and hay yields are 
good but the catchy weather has made haying difficult. In Ontario shortage of 
seasonal labour is added to the dificulties of haying during a generally rainy 
season. Tobacco is promising, corn is very late. Coarse grains in Ontario are 
uneven and acreage considerably reduced. A heavy movement of feed grains to 
Eastern Canada will be needed to maintain live stock numbers. 

On the Prairies southwestern, west central and northern Saskatchewan, 
and southeastern Alberta, crop prospects are poor, in fact the outlook in most 
sections of the West has worsened in the last fortnight. ; 

The apple crop is especially promising in Ontario and British Columbia 
but is more variable in Nova Scotia. Generally speaking, prospects for potatoes 
are quite good. 

Live Stock Marketing.—Cattle marketings for the first 27 weeks in 1947 
were lower than for the same period in 1946, the comparable figures being 639,288 
and 737,206. Shipments of calves have been also lower, 398,209 as compared with 
417,515. Marketings of sheep have been reduced from those of a year ago, 
212,074 head as against 265,849 in the first 27 weeks of 1946. Marketings of 
hogs are down too, being 2,338,677 compared with 2,521,874 a year ago. In 
recent weeks, there have been larger shipments and the movement of hogs has 
been somewhat higher than anticipated. 

Dairy Production.—Perhaps the most important development in dairying 
was the removal of butter from the list of rationed:goods at the beginning of 
June. Over the first six months of this year, production of creamery butter was 
1-3 per cent more than during the first six months of 1946. There was a 6:2 
per cent increase in Quebec and a 10-1 per cent increase in Ontario. All other 
provinces reported reductions, the most marked being in British Columbia with 
25°5 per cent and Prince Edward Island, with 21-1 per cent. 

Cheddar cheese production reflected a reduction of 22:2 per cent over the 
first six months of 1947 compared with the first half of 1946. The biggest 
reduction took place in Quebee and amounted to 40-0 per cent. In Ontario, 
output fell off 17-9 per cent. Only in Manitoba was there an increase and this 
was substantial being 23-7 per cent but total production in this province is not 
large. 

Stocks of creamery butter in store at July 1, 1947 in nine cities were 
25,373,105 pounds compared with 20,622,990 a year earlier. Cheese in storage 
in the same centres represented 20,468,291 pounds at the first of July this year 
as against 27,995,347 pounds on the same date a year ago. 

For the first half of this year, ice cream production showed increases in all 
provinces, the highest 52-1 per cent being in British Columbia. In Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta increases of over 40 per cent are 
reported. In Ontario, the increased output was 27 per cent more than in the 
first 6 months of the previous year. 

Concentrated milk products showed a 5-0 per cent increase in the period 
under discussion. Substantial declines occurred in condensed milk with the 
exception of the bulk product which showed a 7-6 per cent increase. 

Fluid milk sales in the first four months of 1947 showed variable trends. St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, reported an increase of 20-8 per cent but in most markets, 
sales were lower. Montreal showed a 5:0 decline and Toronto 5-8 per cent. 
Kingston reported 13:9 per cent lower sales and in the Sydney area in Cape 
Breton, the reduction was 16-1 per cent. Calgary reported a decline of 6-5 
per cent. 

Compared with the first four months of 1939, however, sofne markets in 
Canada showed large increases in fluid milk sales. Moncton, New Brunswick, 
leads in this respect with a rise of 193-8 per cent. Fort William and Port 
Arthur report 181-1 per cent, Victoria, B.C. 102-5; Quebec, 94-6; Ottawa-Hull, 
92-7; Edmonton, 92-3; Montreal, 66-8; Toronto, 50-7; and Winnipeg, 48:2 
per cent. 
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PREMIUMS RECEIVED BY GROWERS FOR VARIETIES AND GRADES OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO APPLES! 


M. RaAcHtis 


Western Ontario apple growers who produced Northern Spy instead of 
Wealthy between 1935 and 1944, received an average premium of 48 cents or 
57 per cent per bushel. This premium indicates a strong consumer preference 
for certain varieties. Consumers also showed their preference for better quality 
fruit, regardless of variety, by paying an average price premium of 30 per cent 
for No. 1 above Domestic grade of apples, in the same period. To the extent that 
a grower produced the preferred varieties and grades of apples, he increased his 
net return from the sale of his fruit. 

Method and Scope.—tThis study was made in order to evaluate some of the 
factors that contribute to higher net returns to growers. The principal aims 
were to discover if any relationships existed between variety and grade, variety 
and return, and grade and return, of apples in Western Ontario. The records of 
five central packing and selling agencies were examined and abstracted with these 
objectives in view. 

Nature of Sample.—Ontario was divided into Eastern and Western sections, 
at Toronto. In the Western portion, five representative cold storage packing 
plants were chosen. Geographically, these establishments were well scattered 
throughout the area. They varied in size and included one small plant, 
three of varying medium size, and one large plant. Both co-operative and 
stock company types of ownership were represented amongst them. 

The data obtained covered the ten-year period 1935-44 inclusive. During 
this time the province of Ontario produced 16-5 per cent of the total apple 
production in Canada: Western Ontario’s share was 61 per cent of the provincial 
production; and the five companies under investigation handled 23 per cent 
of the Western Ontario crop in this period. 


Varieties Studied in Detail_—The nine largest selling varieties were chosen 
for detailed study. These were: Baldwin, R.I. Greening, McIntosh, Russet, 
Snow, Northern Spy, Stark, Tolman Sweet and Wealthy. These nine varieties 
formed 80 per cent of the total volume of sales by the five companies for the 
ten-year period. 

Reduction in Number of Varieties.—Forty varieties of apples are sold in 
appreciable amounts in Western Ontario. Many more varieties are listed as 
“various” or “unkown” on growers’ sheets. The nine varieties of apples 
formed 74 per cent of the total volume of sales by the five companies in 1935. 
By 1944 this portion had increased to 85 per cent. These figures suggest that 
growers are reducing the numbers of varieties and are concentrating on a few 
more profitable types. An interesting comparison is available in this connection. 
Dr. J. F. Booth, reporting on a study of the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Ascociation 
of Simeoe?, records that a total of eighty varieties of apples was listed on 
their packing sheets between 1908 and 1929. By 1944 this list had shrunk to 
only twenty-five varieties. 

Relative Importance of Varieties.—Northern Spy was by far the most 
popular variety between 1935 and 1944. Not only has its volume of sales been 
more than twice that of the next variety, but it shows a tendency to increase. 
McIntosh too is increasing in proportion of total sales. These two together with 
Baldwin and Snow are the four largest selling varieties every year of the 
1935-44 period. 

While Spy and McIntosh were increasing in volume of sales, an opposite 
trend was shown by Baldwin and Wealthy. Baldwin, though still a heavy selling 

1 Based on an unpublished study of Apple Marketing in Western Ontario. 
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variety, is falling off rapidly. Wealthy, never of major importance, may be 
listed as another “various” ‘before very long. The others, Greening, Russet, 
Snow, Stark and Tolman seem to be holding their own. 


Volume of Sales on Basis of Grade.—Selling apples, on the basis of estab- 
lished Dominion grades, became common in 1938. Between 1938 and 1944 
more than 85 per cent of all sales, by the five companies, were on a basis of these 
grades. Before 1938 only about one-half the sales were on this basis. 


Relationship of Variety to Grade.—Tolman showed the highest pack out 
of No. 1’s with 70 per cent, and Spy the lowest with 43 per cent for the ten years. 
The relationship of variety to grade was consistent, with some varieties packing 
out higher proportions of No. 1 than others, every year. With the exception of 
Spy, those varieties that showed a low proportion of quality fruit were falling 
in volume of sales. However, to this alone cannot be attributed the decline in 
sales. Factors such as the relationship of yield to variety, and price to variety, 
must also be taken into account. The ten-year average percentage packout of 
No. 1 follows: Tolman 70:0; Snow 67-8; McIntosh 65:7; Russet 65-6; Green- 
ing 63-8; Stark 58:5; Wealthy 55-6; Baldwin 46-7; Spy 43-1. 

Relationship of Variety to Return.—Spy and McIntosh received a premium 
over all other varieties between 1935 and 1944, while Baldwin, Tolman and 
Wealthy were discounted heavily. The ten-year average return per hamper, 
for No. 1 grade varied from $1.32 for Spy to $0.84 for Wealthy. The varieties 
in order of return were Spy, McIntosh, Russet, Greening, Snow, Stark, Baldwin, 
Tolman and Wealthy. 

This premium, transmitted from retailer to wholesaler to packing plant and 
finally to the grower, indicates a strong consumer preference for certain varieties 
of apples. So long as such a preference is shown by consumers, it is to the 
advantage of the grower to cater to it. 


Relationship of Grade to Price.—No. | apples brought an average premium 
of 24 cents per bushel above the return for Domestic grade, regardless of the 
variety. This premium varied both between crop years and with varieties. 
In only two years of the ten was the average premium less than 20 cents per 
hamper, and for five years it was 25 cents or more. Because both returns per 
hamper and the premium vary from year to year, the percentage premium. is a 
better indication of actual conditions. The average premium for the nine 
varieties, 1935-44, was 30-5 per cent. This varied from a low of 26:6 per cent 
for Baldwin to 33-6 per cent for Wealthy. 

This premium shows that the consumer who foots the bill at the end of the 
marketing chain is willing to pay nearly one-third more for better quality fruit. 
Since various studies have shown that it is possible to increase the proportion 
of high quality fruit by improving cultural practices, there appears to be 
scope for added expenditures on orchard culture. Such an expenditure would be 
limited by the 24 cents per bushel premium for the increased amount of No. 1 
apples. 


Containers Used in Western Oniario.—Hampers were used to pack 88 per 
cent of the crop in 1944. The use of the barrel had been declining gradually 
even prior to 1935 due to the demand of both consumers and retailers for a 
smaller package. The war, cutting off export markets, accelerated this shift. 
The six-quart basket was used to some extent, but until 1944 had not developed 
a large following. Both packers and wholesalers expressed dissatisfaction with 
present packages and research is being carried on to discover possible sub- 
stitutes. 


Variations in Charges to Growers.—Charges to growers for services per- 
formed by the central packing agencies varied considerably. The average 
charge was 388 cents per hamper, 1935 to 1944, with a low ten-year average charge 
of 24 cents and a high of 50 cents. These differences were not due to variations 
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in kind of services rendered. Because it would need a cost-accounting study to 
evaluate all the factors involved, this survey can only point out that such large 
differences do exist. 

Conclusions.—The apple grower can exercise some control over the returns 
for his produce by taking advantage of premiums paid for preferred varieties 
and high quality fruit. To the extent that he can cater to consumer preferences 
he can increase his returns. Central packing plants can also contribute to 
increased returns to growers, by reducing their charges. Charges can be reduced 
by making fullest use of cold storage facilities. This can be accomplished by 
increasing the extent to which other commodities are stored when the volume of 
apples in storage is reduced. However, the most direct means by which growers 
can increase their net returns from the sale of apples is the growing of preferred 
varieties and grades. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SOCIETY 


The Society’s 17th Annual Meeting, held at Lethbridge, Alberta, June 23- 
26, in conjunction with the annual convention of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, was featured by an attendance of more than forty, including some 
twenty-five of the total membership of 114. Many of those present took part in 
the proceedings. Six main papers were read during the two crowded mornings. 
Papers and discussion leaders were as follows: 
“Beonomic Aspects of Conservation and Land Use Programs” by 8. Mysak. 
Discussion H. Van Vliet and C. V. Parker. 
“Research in Rural Levels of Living in Western Canada” by E. P. Reid. 
Discussion C. C. Spence. | 
“A Proposed Method, Consistent with Economic Progress, of Supporting 
Farm Income during Periods of Depression” by G. L. Burton. Discus- 
sion H. S. Fry and Andrew Stewart. 
“The Use and Development of Production Functions for Firms in Agri- 
culture” by H. W. Harries. Discussion Sol Sinclair and H. L. Patterson. 
“The Economic and Statistical Work of FAO” by J. B. Rutherford. 
“Some Aspects of the International Situation in Relation to Canadian 
Agriculture” by D. A. B. Marshall. Discussion J. A. Young. 


The report of the publications committee was accepted, that proceedings be 
published in Scientific Agriculture again in 1947, and that ways of issuing a 
more distinctive report of proceedings and articles by members in the future be 
explored. The committee was continued, and instructed to investigate the cost 
situation. 

The membership was informed of the opportunity to develop joint member- 
ship with the American Farm Economic Association, and the executive council 
was instructed to proceed with the matter. 

The new president, C. V. Parker, was inducted, and it was announced that 
other members elected to the executive were G. L. Burton, vice-president, and 
S. C. Hudson, H. K Leckie, Sol Sinclair and H. Van Vliet, Councillors. 


The annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association will be 
held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 8 to 11. Ample provision is made for 
members and their families to be accommodated in hotels and tourist facilities 
are also available. 

Professor Asher Hobson, Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Wisconsin is President of the Society and Prof. L. J. Norton, 305 Mumford 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, is Secretary-treasurer. The full 
program is being published in the August issue of the Journal of Farm Economics. 
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FARMING IN PETERBOROUGH COUNTY, 1818-19001 
JEAN M. Mann 


Peterborough County, which les midway between the cities of Toronto 
and Kingston and which is separated from Lake Ontario by the County of 
Northumberland, was first settled in 1818 by a number of colonists who sailed 
from Cumberland, England, and by a group of United Empire Loyalists who 
arrived later that year from Delaware County in New York State. These 
colonists settled in the Township of Smith within ten miles of the present 
city of Peterborough. The settlers on arrival, erected a temporary log house 
just outside the present limits of the city. Here they lived in common, until by 
mutual assistance, small houses or shanties were built on their several lots. 

The method of obtaining a title to land is described by Dr. Poole? when 
he writes, 


“The first requisite to procure land in those days was to take the oath 
of allegiance, on which a certificate was issued as evidence of the fact. A 
location ticket for the lot sought was then granted for which a small fee was 
charged. Owing to the wild and unsettled state of the township (Smith) 
when the first of these were issued, the first settlers were not required to 
make any other payment than this nominal one; but in later years, a fee 
of $25 was charged to others on the issuing of their deed. Before a full title 
to the land was procured, an affidavit, made by two persons, setting forth 
that the settlement duties were performed, and a house at least 18 by 20 
feet in size erected, had to be presented at the land office, which for some 
years rendered a trip to Toronto necessary.” 


These early deeds, made of beeswax, were circular in shape and were stamped 
with the seal of the Crown. 

During the first few years there were great difficulties in procuring the 
necessary provisions with which to support life. Supplies had to be brought from 
Port Hope or Cobourg, a distance of 30 miles. After small clearings had been 
made and the wheat sown, reaped and flailed there was no mill closer than 
Port Hope to convert it into flour. Men were known to carry wheat that distance 
on their shoulders, taking along a supply of potatoes as food and storing a 
portion for the return trip under some convenient wind-fall about halfway. 
Others hollowed out the stumps of trees and crushed the grain with a huge mallet. 
Still others made wheat palatable by boiling or roasting and, as food for children, 
it was even chewed by the parents.? Progress was evident when in 1821 Adam 
Scott, founder of the City of Peterborough, erected a mill on the Otonabee River 
which provided grain grinding facilities for the little colony. 


Aid to Settlers.—Four years later, in 1825, the Robinson Immigrants, 
brought to Canada by the Hon. Peter Robinson under the auspices of the 
British government, settled in the new community. Most of the 415 families had 
left Southern Ireland because of famine conditions which had made them directly 
dependent on poor relief.4 Rations, provided by the British government under 
the settlement agreement, were continued for 18 months and consisted of a daily 
allowance of one pound of pork and one pound of flour for each person over 14 
years of age, half a pound of these to children between 5 and 11 years, and a 


1 This is the first of two articles on the history of the farming community of Peterborough. 
Miss Mann is a member of the sixth generation of one of the first families who settled in the 
County and her family is still farming the land bordering Chemong Lake in Smith Township 
where her forefathers settled. Dr. T. W. Poole’s Harly Settlement and Subsequent Progress of the 
Town of Peterborough, published in 1867, is the main reference. Information was received also 
from Sates and from the Peterborough Public Library. 

2 Poole, W. Early Settlement and Subsequent Progress of the Town of eat tt aie 
Spee ‘Ont., The Peterborough Printing Co., Limited. Reprinted 1941. p. 124. 

3 Poole, BaLau, 

4 Farm correspondence in the Peterborough Public Library. 
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pound of meat and flour to every 4 children under 5 years. Each family was | 
supplied with a cow, an axe, an auger, a handsaw, a hammer, 100 nails, 2 gimlets, 
3 hoes, 1 kettle, 1 frying pan, 1 iron pot, 5 bushels of seed potatoes and 8 quarts 
of Indian Corn. In addition, each family of 5 persons was given 120 acres of land 
and an allowance of $10 to build a shanty.® These provisions were much more 
plenteous than those of the English settlers who had not received any such 
government assistance and, as a result, not a few of the men traded food and 
spare tools for whiskey, the production of which Adam Scott soon found to be 
more remunerative than milling. 

Despite these apparent advantages as far as necessities of life were concerned, 
the immigrants had many discouragements and difficulties to overcome. Almost 
the moment they arrived in the country, fever and ague assailed them and 
scarcely a family escaped at least one fatality, both among the Irish and the 
earlier settlers. However, the indomitable spirit of the people finally prevailed 
and as a tribute to them and to the Hon. Peter Robinson, the name of the 
present city was changed from Scott’s Plains to Peterborough in the year 1827. 

At first the immigrants were regarded with coldness and distrust by the 
earlier settlers. Many rumours circulated accusing them of idleness but an 
estimate of their clearings and produce on hand on November 24, 1826, a year 
after their arrival, would dispel these rumours. Thirteen hundred and eighty-six 
and a half acres of land had been cleared and fenced, of which 363-5 were 
seeded to fall wheat. Produce on hand included 67,799 bushels of potatoes, 
25,623 bushels of turnips, 10,438 bushels of Indian Corn, and 9,067 pounds of 
maple sugar. Besides these, 40 oxen, 80 cows and 166 hogs had been purchased 
by their labour.® ( 

Further assistance than that rendered the Irish immigrants under the 
settlement terms was sought by the settlers of Smith in 1826. In need of milling 
facilities more adequate than Adam Scott’s small mill on the Otonabee, a 
deputation was appointed to meet the governor when he visited the colony, 
to ask for government aid. Before the spring of the next year the government 
announced it would undertake the cost of erecting the mill. In order to provide 
lumber for the grist mill a saw mill was built and the former, upon completion, 
was offered for sale and purchased by two local men. 

As early as the 1830’s the government recognized the value of agricultural 
societies and gave them a grant which enabled them to hold annual fairs. 
These furthered interest in agriculture, especially livestock, by holding com- 
petitions. At least two local fairs have been carrying on these interests for 
almost a century. 


Fife Wheat.—Perhaps the most outstanding contribution made by the 
county to the advancement of agriculture all across Canada was the development 
of Fife wheat, a variety which became very popular in the Canadian West 
and which was used as a foundation for Marquis and other well known varieties. 
Fife wheat was first grown in Canada on the farm of David Fife, Otonabee 
Township, Peterborough County, about 1842 and its origin can be learned from 
the following letter written by Sylvester Fife, a son of David Fife, which 
appeared in the Canadian Farmer on April 15, 1912.7 | 


“The late David Fife, Otonabee, Peterborough County, wished to see 
the quality of our Canadian wheat improved, and with this object in view, 
sent to Scotland for samples of wheat. Some were forwarded to Port Hope 
and lay there in storehouse during fall and part of the winter. Three 
dollars storage was paid and the wheat was sown, but it came to nothing. 
My father then wrote again to his friend, Mr. Struthers, clerk in the erain 
store in Glasgow, for the second supply of wheat. Mr. Struthers noticed 


5 Poole, pp. 6-7. 
. Poole, p. 9. 
‘Patterson, F.C. In Poole (Centennial Edition), p. 37. 
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a new kind, an excellent sample brought by a ship direct from Danzig. 
He thought it would be just the kind for Canada and sent two samples, 
one of fall wheat and the other of spring wheat. These were sown in the 
year 1841. . . . The fall variety came to nothing, but the spring variety 
proved superior to any other kind sown. Out of this three ears were 
saved. But owing to the illness of my mother, who took special charge of 
this wheat, it was not sown until after the other wheat was above ground. 
At harvest time the Siberian wheat was badly rusted, whereas this sample 
was not affected in the least. This crop was gathered by my mother and 
brother David, in a sheaf and carefully stowed away. They had now 

- realized a quart of seed. This was sown the following spring by my mother 
and brother, producing half a bushel at harvest time, and from the produce 
of this half bushel the neighbours were supplied and the county benefited 
by the introduction of the Fife wheat.” 


This wheat was known in Canada as Fife, Scotch, and Glasgow. Actually it 
never grew in Scotland but was imported direct from Danzig. 


Changes in Farm Practices.—The early settlers, although crude in their 
farming practices, showed much skill in inventing tools to meet their particular 
needs. Grain, sown by hand among the stumps, was cultivated by a V-shaped 
harrow made from the branches of trees and constructed thus in order that it 
would glide off when striking a stump. Harvesting was done first by a sickle, 
then a cradle, and finally a combined mower-reaper emerged which had a table 
from which the sheaves had to be forked and tied by hand. 

Threshing the matured kernels presented an equally difficult problem and 
the flail, made by joining together the ends of two stout hickory poles with 
tough leather thongs, threshed out the grain on the barn floor and the wind 
blew away the chaff. It was in the 1860’s that the first so-called threshing mill 
appeared. Looking something like an enlarged fanning mill with a cylinder 
on it, this mill was driven by horse power—a source utilized at least 20 years 
before steam engines became available. During this same period hay rakes, 
cultivators, and mowers became quite common and all increased the strain 
on the farmer’s limited capital resources. 

The first span of horses was brought into the county from New York State 
by one of my forefathers in the year 18238 and it was at least 10 years before 
they became general in the county. Oxen were used largely and appeared in 
the census as late as 1881. Cattle were very scarce in the early days because 
there was insufficient feed to keep them living through the long winters and 
often they were forced to subsist on buds and branches of trees and few 
survived. 

Cattle numbers showed a marked increase after the advent of cheese 
factories, the first of which was built in 1866 by John Walton of Smith Town- 
ship.? Because of this new outlet for milk, increased stress was placed on cattle 
breeeding. Beef breeds were especially popular because the demand for milk was 
seasonal and because they could be disposed of more easily for meat. A further 
change in farm practices was evident when grain and hay, formerly grown for 
sale, were grown for feeding stock. | 

It is interesting to note also that the marketing of milk through cheese 
factories helped relieve the currency shortage, in that sales provided a steady 
cash income for at least six months of the year. In the earlier period currency 
was very scarce and purchases were made on tick or credit until the annual fall 
payments for grain and feed were received. Few outlets were available for 
obtaining other incidental cash receipts because of the lack of adequate trans- 
portation and markets. One chap, who is well past his 90th birthday, said the 





8 From a copy of a letter sent with Mr. James Mann to his daughter-in-law when he returned 
with the horses. 
2 Poole, p. 129. 
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first commodity his mother sold for cash was ashes and that, having bought a 
pound of tea on tick, it took her a whole year, collecting all available coins, 
to pay for it. Similarly when the road tax was levied to replace statute labour, 
he wondered how he would be able to pay it in cash. 

Another factor which accentuated these trends was the change in the rural- 
urban population picture. The urban population more than doubled between 
1881 and 1891 and the rural population ratio changed from 100 per cent in 1818 
to around the 50 per cent mark at the turn of the century. Until 1881 the rural 
population had increased steadily. Due to the lack of alternative occupations 
and to the prevalence of large families, by that date it was almost impossible 
to buy a farm anywhere in the sections of the county suitable for farming. This 
general condition of over population contributed to the emigration of farmers 
to the American West and, in a much larger number, to the Canadian West 
after the C.P.R. was completed in 1885. The opening of the Canadian West 
proved a boon to the whole Ontario economy because machinery, provisions 
and supplies were required. Ontario factories provided a large percentage of 
these, thus making many jobs available for the rural population. This same 
trend was evident in Peterborough County. 

The increase in urban population coupled with the demand created by 
cheese factories caused a large increase in requirements of fluid milk and 
butter and by 1900 a decided shift from beef to dairy breeds of cattle was 
evident. As the urban population increased and as transportation facilities 
improved, more outlets were available for home-slaughtered meats, poultry, 
and eggs. To provide facilities for marketing these products each Saturday 
and sometimes twice weekly an open market was made available in Peter- 
borough. This market is still being used. 

By the turn of the century marked changes in farming practices had taken 
place. The dairy farm had replaced the grain as the general type. Mechanized 
machinery, although still horse drawn, had replaced the crude, early make. 
The settlers had adapted themselves to the beginnings of urbanization and 
industrialization. 


New housing completed in Canada during 1946 totalled some 62,500 units. 
This represents an increase of 14,500 dwelling units over the previous year’s 
completions of 48,000 and is the largest annual increment since the best pre- 
war years, the late twenties, when an estimated 50,000 to 65,000 units were 
built annually. Of the 1946 total, 44,700 were located in urban areas (including 
some rural areas forming parts of large metropolitan centres) and 17,800 in 
rural areas. 


In 1946, the volume of publicity-aided house-building in Canada reached 
an all-time high with two out of every five homes being built with direct Federal 
Government assistance. During the year, government-sponsored housing is 
estimated to have exceeded 25,000 new housing units, involving the expenditure 
of more than $100 million, almost triple the 1945 volume of publicly-assisted 
house-building and five times that of 1939, the best prewar year. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction in Belgium assists people who had property 
damaged or destroyed during the war. The subsidies cover only a part of repair 
or rebuilding costs, and co-operatives are being organized to utilize to the best 
advantage the government grants. 

Members must own property or real estate. Building works are executed 
by the co-operative societies; members pay for these works, and the net profits 
are distributed om a patronage basis. Twenty-six co-operatives are now active 
throughout Belgium. 
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A STUDY OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


J. C. MAXWELL? AND W. J. ANDERSON? 


The various agricultural regions in British Columbia offer marked contrast. 
The industry has been limited by the rugged topography of the province, and 
certainly settlement has been restricted by the high mountain ranges and deep 
valleys. Only a few of the many upland flats and river valleys have been 
found suitable for farming. Even in localities of good soil, the heavy natural 
vegetative cover has been an obstacle to agricultural expansion. 

Some of the populated parts of the province have distinct advantages 
which have been properly exploited, while other regions have been settled with a 
minimum of planning. Undoubtedly some of the land now being used has 
BEEPS UAB agricultural value, while extensive blocks of good farm land remain 
unused. 

Agriculturally, the most advanced areas in the province are the Okanagan 
Valley in the Interior, and the Lower Fraser Valley on the Coast. With the aid 
of irrigation the Okanagan Valley has become a prosperous highly-developed 
fruit growing region. The Fraser Valley is more closely associated with the 
market in the city of Vancouver, and dairy, poultry and small fruit farming 
is highly developed. 

Other districts in British Columbia have expanded in a less spectactular 
manner. The Kootenay and Cariboo areas of the Interior, and portions of Van- 
couver Island, have reasonably well established agriculture, according to their 
various characteristics. 

Close to the geographical centre of the province, but north of the principal 
producing areas, there is a narrow belt of partly developed land along the railway 
line to Prince Rupert. For a distance of 250 miles, from Prince George to 
Smithers, there is a string of agricultural communities. Seldom very far from 
the railway line, the settlement occurs in pockets; sometimes there is a con- 
siderable distance between these groups, but four distinct blocks of settlement 
may be distinguished. These are near the towns of Prince George, Vanderhoof, 
Francois Lake and Smithers. 

The Economics Division became concerned with this area in 1944, and over 
a period of two years 263 farms were studied out of the 1,200 in the area. This 
representative sample was a cross section of the farms and presented data on 
each of the four districts. 

These records of individual farm business enterprises were so compiled as 
to provide information on farm organization during the years under study. In 
addition, knowledge was gained as to the relationship of natural conditions 
(soil, climate, water supply, and so on) to successful farming. The agricultural 
development in terms of land use, farm types, financial gains, rate of land 
improvement, size of farm, and capital investment, was also considered in 
relation to successful farming. 

The Census of 1941 recorded the information that 324,235 acres were 
actually in farms in the area, and that 68,115 acres (or 21 per cent) were 
improved land. For the most part, farms seemed to be located on the arable 
soil types as classified by the Soil Survey. As there are 832,462 acres of arable 
land in the area, development will take place not only by the opening up of 
new farms, but also by an increase in the amount of improved land in the 
existing farms. 


1 Anderson, W. J., “A Study of Land Settlement in the Prince George-Smithers Area, 
British Columbia”—Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture-——Unpublished. 

2Junior Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
Vancouver, B.C 

3 Formerly, Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Vancouver, B.C.; now, Assistant professor of Agricultural Ecoonmics, University of 
British Columbia. 
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The soils in the area belong to the Northern Woodland Soils Region, and 
are made up chiefly by Northern Grey Wooded and Grey Black Transition soils. 
The topography of the agricultural areas is generally level to undulating in the 
eastern portions (Prince George) and more sloping in the central and western 
sections. Due to the mountainous nature of the country as a whole, stony land 
is not uncommon. 

Most of the agricultural land must be cleared, although both low-lying and 
alpine meadows do exist. The natural vegetative cover is often thick, varying 
from light poplar to heavy pine and spruce. 

The climate of the area may be classified as an Interior Continental type. 
It is characterized by low rainfall (but no distinct dry season) with moderate 
summer temperatures and cold winters. Temperature, rather than precipitation, 
is the controlling factor in crop production. The mountainous nature of the 
country presents unusual air-drainage conditions, and long-time averages for the 
length of the frost-free period vary from 60 to 106 days in different dis- 
tricts, with often considerable variation from year to year. 

The agricultural development in the Prince George-Smithers area has not 
been rapid. The number of occupied farms increased from 1,110 to 1,205 between 
1931 and 1941. However, the individual farms did increase in size as far as 
improved acreage is concerned. The average expansion amounted to nearly 2 
acres increase per farm each year during the decade. 

The type of farming did not change much during that ten year period. 
There was a slight increase in the hay and pasture area, coupled with an increase 
in live stock. There was a corresponding decrease in the acreage of cereal crops. 

The agriculture of the region to-day is based on hay crops and live stock. 
Timothy and clover seed are produced in fairly large quantities for shipment 
all over Canada. The major source of revenue, however, is from the production 
of beef cattle. In the western part of the area whole milk and vegetables are 
important sources of farm income. 

Acquisition and Tenure.—Among the farmers at present in the area, fewer 
than one-half started on raw land, while the others purchased farms which 
were already partly developed. At the time of purchase raw land was worth 
$5.25 per acre, and improved land had a value of $14.15 per acre. Payment 
terms did not seem to be standardized and the cash payment at the time of 
purchase was on the average slightly less than half the value of the land. 

The history of land acquisition showed that many operators who started 
on raw land actually later made a purchase of partly developed land nearby, 
before their first parcel was fully developed, retaining title to both parcels. 
This would indicate that many farmers considered it cheaper to purchase or 
rent improved land, rather than to clear and break raw land. 





TasLe 1.—MerHop or AcquisiTION or First Parcet or LAND, Prince Grorcre—SmirHers AREA, 
RITISH COLUMBIA 


Type Raw Improved 
land land All Land 
% q, 
PLOMOSLSAULE Ms, fe Sielh deca oR OU d ak Le Site Be eee Aten i7 rh 17 
Purchased Tram Crown cles ees ss aici Pee ae ee ae a Pe 17 9 26 
ALEC MASI (DTIVA COL. iter e sales cc baten cds in) Oe ee 10 30 40 
Purchase ivony COMPANY ees dca . o's eoic ses oe eer eae 0 3 3 
Anheritedin eee OLE tise aaive owids ch ete he ate mee Cee aes 0 5 5 
EL tse Pee Ste ete ids or SO. aisha fo Wey aera lb ea Nels ls URGE AA ae 0 9 9 
OTRL eae eh Sky lo aaa UNG PO nea RN, 8 OLR 44 56 100 


-Among the farms studied, 82 per cent were owned by the operator, and 6 
per cent were partly owned. One-half the farms were still occupied by the first 
owner. This would indicate that most of the land in the region is not valued as 
an investment, and that the country is at an early stage of development. 
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Clearing and Breaking.—Most of the agricultural land had to be cleared 
of a heavy forest growth. This was accomplished mainly by hand labour without 
the aid of mechanical equipment. Most of the clearing was done by the operators 
themselves, at rates of from two to three-and-one-half acres a year in the differ- 
ent districts. Some clearing was done on a contract basis but usually little 
equipment was used and only labour expended. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE CHARGES FOR PowER_AND CONTRACT CLEARING AND BREAKING or Raw LAND, 
PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-1944 anv 1944-1945. : 














TYPE 
ie Heavy Medium Light ee. 
$ $ $ $ 
Pe? Mi eh he llnvc adc eels snobs Sue Sadak 52 30 13 32 
Me Serer, SPIT ia tue eae ch siuhe ba edgy ay atta dle tat 7 z 7 7 
RUOCEE, WU Reh Unies Hkh ate ales One n Weleiene 59 37 20 39 


In recent years, with the introduction of power machinery, more contract 
clearing has been done. This work varied in cost from $5 per acre on very 
light cover, to about $100 per acre on the heaviest cover. The average cost of 
clearing by machinery for all types of cover was $32 per acre. No attempt 
was made in the study to estimate the cost of clearing in terms of labour require- 
ments. However, the slow rate of improvement is indicative of the high cost in 
terms of labour. 

It is clear that the cost of bringing the land under cultivation was high in 
relation to the probable net income which the land might produce. The fact 
discouraged private loan agencies from investing in the area. The consequent 
lack of capital has undoubtedly been a factor in the slow agricultural develop- 
ment there. 

Farm Types and Land Use.—In addition to the part-time farming group, 
who earned a major share of their income from non-agricultural sources, there 
were seven distinct farm types: crop, live stock, mixed crop and live stock, whole 
milk, poultry, vegetable seed, forage crop seed. About half the farms came 
into the live stock, and mixed crop and live stock groups. 

Grass occupied the major portion of the improved land. As a rule it was 
given over to hay or to pasture, but timothy and clover seed were also harvested 
for seed. In the Vanderhoof district, however, cereals (chiefly oats) occupied 
over 40 per cent of the farming land. 

Farmers were generally interested in grass and clover seed production and 
it is likely that this industry will be more important in the land use pattern of the 
area in the future. 


TasBLe 3.—Lanp Uriization, Prince GrorGe-SmMITHERS AREA, BriTIsH CoLumBia, 1943-1944 
AND 1944-1945 

















Prince Vander- Smithers- 
Land Use George hoof Agen 
% % % 
ST OI” CASE SRBC UCU en EO 27 42 18 
oe EET eI Al, dealt Badly WM al Ml RUC Rk. Ce Dia cp a OL 7 5 9 
[AJA ECU A EUR gs Bude EC Oen ECE Lea a HEE Bane OE Ue 60 28 68 
SEG R NV alc a Phu a: Ha ENA «nubian ngeain’: Oveh Aue ie cor 2 23 1 
Re IG ak at EM RA OAPI LW Lee eo uas 3 1 1 
OCPRLD Soh dg ag 9 aA AI ali St NEN a Re 1 1 3 
100 100 100 
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Alternative Employment.—In 1944 and 1945, high employment and good 
wages in the local lumbering industry were reflected in the incomes of most of 
the farmers in the area. Revenue from this source averaged $341 per farm 
for the year. | 

It was noteworthy that 18 per cent of the farmers were part-time, and that 
these operators averaged $980 in non-farm income compared with $187 
for the full-time farmers. The part-time operators were permanent residents, 
for they averaged eleven years on their farms. However, the part-time farmers 
had only half as much land under cultivation. 


Net Worth.—Real estate was the largest single item of the settlers’ capital. 
It averaged $3,000 to $4,000 per farm, and amounted to about one-half the total 
assets. Whole milk farms, and forage crop seed farms required greater organiza- 
tion and their net worth the greatest, amounting to an average of over $12,000. 
Apart from the part-time and subsistence farms which averaged less than $5,000 
capital per farm, the crop farms had the smallest amount of capital, averaging 
$6,700 net worth per farm. 

The settlers had started with an average net worth of $2,312 which repre- 
sented cash for the most part. Gains amounted to $340 per year for all types, 
and those who started with more than average capital did not tend to gain at a 
greater rate, but merely maintained their original investment. It was not pos- 
sible to put much capital to work as land improvement and building construction 
generally had been carried on by hand labour. 

During the year under study it was found that part-time farms advanced 
more than the full-time farms. Poultry and live stock farms made no capital 
gains, but whole milk and seed farms advanced at an above-average rate. 


Living Conditions and Expenses.—Living expenses were fairly closely 
related to income, and averaged $699 per farm. Almost half this amount was 
for food purchased. 

Apart from food and clothing, the level of living was found to be quite 
low. Particularly noticeable were the very sma!l amounts spent on life insur- 
ance, education and personal expenses. 

About one-half the food consumed came from the farm itself. The value 
of perquisites in the area was found to be quite high, and this emphasized that 
In respect to food and nutrition, the level of living was probably quite 
satisfactory. 

Schools, churches and medical facilities were available to the communities. 
Three-quarters of the farms were within three miles of a grade school, and almost 
all were within six miles. However, some of the rural schools were closed at the 
time of the survey, due to a shortage of either pupils or teachers. High schools 
were located only in the larger centres, and because of the relatively great dis- 
tance involved, these facilities reached only a few of the rural young people. 

The farms were, on the average, 15 miles from doctor and hospital. Over 
half were more than 12 miles from these medical facilities. Accentuating this 
ee was the fact that almost half the farm families did not own a car or a 
ruck. 

Telephones were almost entirely absent in the area, and one-quarter of the 
farms had no radio. In general, the roads were good, and usually gravelled. 


Farm Business During the Years of the Study.—Farm prices for the 
years of the study (1943-45) were somewhat higher than the long-time average. 
In the Prince George and Vanderhoof districts the crop was about normal, but 
in Smithers and Francois Lake, crop conditions were somewhat below average. 

To the seven farm types as outlined previously, there must be added the 
part-time, subsistence, and “off-type”’ farms. These ten types were defined 
arbitrary on a basis of farm returns. For instance, crop and live stock farms 
were those in which three-fourths of the farm returns was derived from crops 
and live stock, respectively. 
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Table 4 indicates the distribution of returns according to farm type. Over 
the whole area, live stock returns and crop returns were, respectively, 67 and 26 
per cent of total returns. 


Taste 4.—FarM RETURNS PER Farm, BY Type or Farm, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 
BritisH CotumstiA, 1943-1944, anp 1944-1945 


| 








Farm type Number Returns 
of farms Crop live stock Other 
$ $ $ 

ROME Pata TRE AS eee ic hoa wines Sk ae Cases demon eas: 48 123 260 28 
Subsistence.......... Nie leeaal Ries Sui A ART ey hte Ba Gal de boas AN 26 0 127 18 
BESS th cee tc vee ae RR a Si Pas calor oa etd miaien Haas 16 803 0 4 
Pe ORA Kein We cea ete) aid Uietyns scteiens a athe) aed ataln ote aun are 72 26 113} 46 
LBS aie RUE AL TEE ORE Pe See earn ALU Pe gle cob aren 65 694 117 
OLA Se Wee oar cei ee Gade he tes Gea re a MN swore siues 15 89 1,165 16 
eRe, THELICA AMAR ne ee Cis eh rdea ste ss ue Oh ae ve OG 6/4 8 228 5, 563 74 
BAT OLS SCOR pila ee se Se isha so cls sak Saad sae de clea 3 1,407 345 0 
RSP AMS sails ica ci dpe! 7 UAE Gu ve te cs Os Gee 8 4 2,539 616 230 
RII Cet ene Ley hice Atte a bets waa atid siare's eee 6 0 541 1, 037 

Obey ALY LAL DNS te ae a Se Re Ci ah outa Oe 263 310 816 81 


Improved acreage and productive live stock units per farm varied consider- 
ably with the type of farm. Extreme examples of intensity were illustrated by 
comparison of the crop and the live stock farms, which had respectively 28:5 
and 3:4 acres per productive live stock unit. 

The average farm in the area produced ten tons of grain and forty tons of 
hay during the year. This means that about 60 per cent of the feed value pro- 
duced was in the form of hay. As a result cattle raising was the main live stock 
enterprise. 

Usually horses were the source of farm power. Only one-quarter of the 
farms had a tractor, and this was usually operated in conjunction with horses. 

In 1943 farm income averaged $1,149 per farm in British Columbia. Of 
159 farms analysed in the Prince George and Vanderhoof districts for the same 
year, farm income was only $363. For 1944 the province-wide figure was 
$1,517 and the Smithers and Francois Lake records for that year indicated 
$414 farm income on the average in those districts. Perquisites made up 
60 per cent of the total income in the area being studied, but only 20 per cent on 
all British Columbia farms. 

Family farm surplus is the amount left when the $700 allowance for 
living expenses is subtracted from farm income. On this basis, the majority of 
the farms showed a deficit. ‘This 1s because most of them earned a portion of 
their total income from non-farm sources. For the most part the operators of 
whole milk and seed enterprises worked entirely on their farms, and these groups 
had earned a surplus. 

Typical farms of the area were either live stock type or mixed live stock and 
crop. Accordingly these were subjected to a more detailed analysis. 

It was found that productive live stock units! per farm were the most 
important factor influencing farm surplus. In addition, productive live stock 
units were closely associated with improved acreage per farm. A fairly regular 
increase in farm surplus seemed to be directly related to progression from a 
smaller to a larger farm unit. 





_1A measure based on feed requirements of the amount of live stock, other than horses, on 
a farm. Conversion of the various kinds of live stock to live stock units was made as follows: One 
productive live stock unit consisted of any of the following—one mature cow, one and one half 
steers or heifers, three calves, seven sheep, three sows, five hogs fed to market weight, one 
hundred hens. 
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Marginal farms? in the four districts appeared to be approximately as 
follows: 


Prince George .. 19 productive live stock units and 63 acres of crop land 


Vanderhoof ..... wil ef et ‘ ab OT) laa s hs ake és 
Sm ihiersien ce tee 29 Mf “ éc CPR hoe 8h 8 bc 
Francois Lake .. 37 f 4 £0 Ah RENT SNMP en nn & 


TasLe 5.—Famity FARM SuRPLUS AND IMPROVED AREA PER FARM, ON LIVE STOCK AND Mixep Farms 
BY PRopuctTivE Live stock Units, PRINCE GEORGE-SMITHERS AREA, 1943-1944 anp 1944-1945. 


Number Family 
Productive Live stock units of Improved farm 
farms Sa: surplus 
No. acres . $ 
Prince George 
Beata Ne aic Vass SEM a Gnosis vette stad, Vid boku a we ehenny Miahs CUA eters Meee meas 26 39 —290 
Draper ners NER LS Mua a ea le eG ea een hate tere eet 8 69 —93 
De aU Ng LObawits © icstars SU oa cls nc ht eh ae AES a baat, eee RR ECTt NE ad 1 75 347 
BRAN, ced go sia ic §, att Gus theses e. Ca ALE Rl ie te tae Inve te ee REET le ein TE teen OE een ee 
Vanderhoof 
OL a CARAS AM ee Pa LR ALS ene Ura ASE UR UE RS AEE Bata pgeeer tala tony 18 68 —220 
pc 7 ee CO EN LRN 3 SoC ET Se PRU ATES UO eS Mi ah IN LIVI slat Re 16 92 —186 
POS CRA UR er alle cig laa LNT OMT Sal Larue, alt Maca ALS RR a LS 9 102 269 
Siac WELL SGA ibook ge a ea AP US LA Ace PROM: SIAR AIR Bt) ORB 10 159 1,027 
Smithers 
pe See hh Bab hat SCALE ER RRC ME eS Com OUT R.A Pe Ree SaIN o 19 84 —136 
DBR Oe cll dcr xe is A ieee na ie tearataigrs cha aithe bare Spi Aha mali Teh Daten, cate tare 15 108 —96 
Pe AEA a EH AN eA MAI VP ERM Dorey CALC EWC hes ss Ae gs S88 d ent! T/A MER 6 141 —68 
Ley SAAR AYN a RN MIR RR ROR ey MYA IEA aa cdg Ry MM Ny Mea CRAY Ya 1 162 122 
Francois 
Lake 
Ded ee ie Palade shot Bio mie nial pidia sh bio-e dis levbiere/® BUGIS AO GRINS wa TE ee La age CORED EA Gna re en nl 
pod Ee Ae a em ene eek hagas ORB E Mm pee ay) Oo ed Ee Stes SMe 3 134 —225 
Dar ey eh eet ate ite BPtin Va I A Se IRN AL kT iO MR heey ce 2 116 —94 
DE MIE Mla ar Wh iale Geel ce MUb Gr he Mie DRONE rune ani Gea Ries We Uda fa 3 139 38 





Conclusion.—The study indicates that the rate of progress in agricultural 
development has been fairly slow. It is an example of the difficulties which face 
a settler who attempts to improve forested land. 


The delay in development may be related to two factors. First is the cost 
of bringing the forested land under cultivation, and second is the handicap of 
comparatively high shipping costs from the area. 


By hand labour, it would require from 15 to 65 years to clear the necessary 
60 to 135 acres which are the minimum for a satisfactory farm unit. It is 
understandable therefore why one half the farms were still below that minimum. 
The study indicated, though, that the return to capital invested in land clearing 
and breaking was high. It should be noted, however, that equipment for clear- 
ing and breaking represents an investment much beyond the resources of most 
farmers. In order to realize the benefits, equipment of this sort has to be avail- 
able on a rental basis with payment for the work amortized over a period of 
years. Unless this is done the financial hurdle is too great for most farmers. 


?’The marginal farm would represent that farm which, during the year of the study, paid operating 
and depreciation expenses and $700 to the operator. It netted no surplus for interest on investment, debt 
retirement or savings. 
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MARKETING THE 1946 POTATO CROP 
By W. F. CHown ANp W. C. Way 


In 1944 the Canadian potato crop was considerably above average. How- 
ever, there was a short crop in the United States and the Canadian surplus was 
needed in that country. In 1945 on the other hand, the Canadian potato crop 
was insufficient for domestic requirements and it was necessary to import about 
8,000,000 bushels from the United States which had a good crop in that year. 
Early in the summer of 1946 it became apparent that the potato crops in both 
Canada and the United States would be excessive. Dry weather in the Maritimes, 
particularly in New Brunswick, was serious and was likely to reduce the final 
crop. Rains late in August and the use of DDT increased the yield even beyond 
the early forecasts. Consequently when digging and marketing commenced 
buyers and sellers were “jittery” and unduly low prices were realized. 

On October 1 a thirty-man delegation representing potato growers and 
dealers and Provincial Departments of Agriculture in the five eastern provinces 
met the Agricultural Prices Support Board in Ottawa. Delegates asserted that 
growers were not recovering production costs and that the outlook was very 
dark. While delegates requested action they were careful to point out that any 
policy that would increase acreage would bring disastrous results. At that time 
final figures on production were unavailable but the crop appeared to be about 
six or seven million bushels above the 1935-44 average with most of the surplus 
in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 

After discussing a number of possible courses of action it was decided to 
utilize the available processing plants at full capacity, to increase exports of 
seed potatoes, to increase domestic consumption of potatoes, to find new export 
outlets for table potatoes if at all possible, and to guarantee a price at which 
the Government would accept delivery of potatoes remaining unsold in the 
spring of 1947. 

On October 17 it was announced that price support would be provided by 
two methods. The first method was to buy potatoes for processing, chiefly into 
starch. The prices to be paid producers were in Prince Edward Island, $1.00 per 
hundred pounds for No. 1 and 92 cents for field run, and in New Brunswick 
$1.65 per barrel for No. 1 and $1.50 for field run. These prices were approxi- 
mately equivalent. The potatoes were resold by the Board to the processors at 
their usual buying price for cull potatoes. The second method of supporting 
prices was an offer by the Board to buy all Canada No. 1 potatoes offered to 
them in the spring of 1947 at shipping points in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island at $1.00 per 75 pound bag, inspected and loaded on cars. After 
deducting the costs of bagging, trucking, grading, inspection and loading, this 
tila return the producer about 1 cent per pound for “naked” potatoes at the 

arm. 


TasLe 1.—Exports or Seep PorTaTors 





== 1945-46* 1946-47 * Increase 








bus. bus. bus. 
Pe aCoMIG Wald LSLANG wih lees ot steeds ois Pee beck ood bho lad bodes 1,623,000 1,824, 250 201, 250 
ESPNS WHICT. sick lanl were taa ee Eo le lee aes Candee 788,716 1,338, 208 549, 492 


RAH A Sethe Ut, heals Kate TAM Oe A SR 8 ht ie 2 2,497,620 | 3,286,123 788, 503 


*Plant Protection Service and Fruit and Vegetable Weekly Crop and Market Report. 


Potatoes for Processing.—The processing program was handicapped by 
the destruction by fire of one of the two large processing plants in New Bruns- 
wick, that of Hatfield’s Ltd. at Hartland. Various methods of processing were 
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considered and explored, including the manufacture of starch, dehydration for — 
human consumption, for animal food and for the manufacture of alcohol, either 
industrial or potable. Unfortunately none of these methods except starch manu- 
facture proved economically practicable. Potatoes bought by the Board 
amounted to 664,599 bushels in New Brunswick and 100,975 bushels in Prince 
Edward Island. These were all field run potatoes containing 70 per cent or more 
of Canada No. 1 and were used entirely in the manufacture of starch. It is 
estimated that over 536,000 bushels of No. 1 potatoes were used in this manner. 
In addition, about 400,000 bushels of cull and small potatoes were manu- 
factured into starch independently. 


Exports of Seed Potatoes.—Notwithstanding the large potato crop in the 
United States exports of seed potatoes continued to that country as usual and 
were even higher than in the previous year. Seed potatoes exported from 
Canada this year exceeded shipments during 1945-46 by more than 788,000 
bushels. Exports of seed from New Brunswick were 550,000 bushels more than 
a year ago, including an increase of 400,000 bushels to South American countries. 


Export of Table Stock Potatoes.—The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce canvassed many potential markets in South America and in Europe with 
the result that much more than the normal volume was exported. However, the 
potato supply in Canada was still far in excess of the demand. 

In March the Agricultural Prices Support Board completed an agreement 
with the United Kingdom for 75,000 long tons of Prince Edward Island potatoes 
at a price of $1.65 per 100 pounds delivered at Canadian ports. This sale was 
possible because of extremely wet weather in Britain during the fall of 1946 
which played havoc with their own crop. The British were particular about the 
potatoes delivered to them because of their fear of certain insects and diseases 
and sent an expert to Canada to work with our officials in selecting disease-free 
potatoes. 

Shipments commenced in March and continued through to early June. In 
all, 2,626,368 bushels were delivered with a total value of $2,600,104. These ship- 
ments were made as follows: 


Bushels 
VERB CD Mic dicate eeeu sige kee pare mene He RE ea tT a a eg 327,104 
7.4 09 4 Oe PL eR RE Me] THbo er OS SO id em OA 556,315 
NEBR, sal ope ved del uhehioneses hates ese Rebate ete ae Re ie ae Sta eae 1,637,098 
SATIS ele Nnce sl 55 eA condone ALN ree ke) ubaRE ta LIL 21 Ua ate Ma 95,851 


The number of 75 pound bags was 282,400 and 100 pound bags numbered 
Sein This gives a total of 70,349 long tons. There were 29 sailings as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—SHIPMENTS OF TABLE POTATOES TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 








Number Number 
Port of of 

Sailings bushels 
SOAP SOETLY) IIMs Lobe vcs posto) ois gs ogo asl ore ate ev IRN Pp ac en EC rea a if 949,196 
Pa Re IN ad Sesleri is AUP ICS ie Sik BRAN A A AG RUIN gereg ee ad 5 413,769 
CFBGE LOCO WEE uk is here ayia nal ale Seat LL Ge gO a ae tea UR eae ana a eR Li 2 2 217,556 
UVC UNTLET NST CAR Mg ag SD 0 EAA AOR Dia RE Mae ame ie Ma Oe SA Fol MO eS ee A be Dalley a ocr Ee) 3 406, 126 
CCUAPIOUUOCO ID Red cao eG Ce Ven Hie tc aieh 0d erie RCL ale AG ers Ses il 220, 645 
Mian tres) Cru Gian Cie yes ea ae ie ie Fe rete eto his ey etree ree 6 417,076 


s.ieyalebe aileh uly Alpe Wate ph due ila Ody bh a auehcre nae a Lit GRA i, eet Saas fe eines 29 2,626, 368 


Exports of table potatoes this year have been nearly twelve times greater than 
during the year 1945-46 including the shipments to the United Kingdom. 
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Prices.—In Prince Edward Island during the months of March, April and 
May potato growers received approximately 865 cents per 75 pounds of Canada 
No. 1 table potatoes delivered at shipping point. The United Kingdom contract 
price of $1.65 per 100 pounds f.a.s. stabilized the price and an analysis of the 
marketing costs is presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 3.—ExXporRtTs OF TABLE POTATOES 








—— 1945-46 1946-47 


bus. bus. 
Uy TATE ATER e Wy rohace | ines ab alg tener Epa Hy aon i eeee ane oo Uo eT FL Aca Lots Pa a 350, 585 3,395, 590 
(RCL a SS Cal ec op piel Ge ac MEE ACeURl ed AREAS ih eo a a OL hn 69,916 2,681,422 
PEs Naa Lee ents cera en ns cMe ete set ne, Wer Nha tO A wre Ba 'g id elcial ntl o ues 420,501 6,077,012 
OTE leg gin UR LG tian ae mA. Re 1.4 BO LD 8: Bae A AP eo NN 2 0 553,437 6,566, 836 


TasLe 4.—ANALYSIS OF Loca MARKETING Costs UNDER UNITED KINGDOM ConTRACT 














ets das per 100 lbs. per 75 lbs. 

PeTia de NN Ot) CCONTTACE ELICO fc ies card a Se ee Pek hale te aa kd Uebade $ $1.65 $ $1-2375 

Parise trees Wee Cees gne os loatnds sl were AE wai cafe selhaias« hisy’s . iM -105 

eater re TREL UC LOG Pr Se Seta se ne ret I Us foe Duden ep Anica 2 Gye. sat ane ols ac aRtIR eda -015 -0114 

eee, Laos. wie ona LispectiOn se. as. soe eeepiaee + eae en oa -20 -15 

Dealers WASericii te Dee Oedete. Cease s Oe aids 3 Pais Bates SEINE ohIee be - 067 -05 

Handling charges from farm to shipping point................. - 0748 -0561 

Ot RiGoeROrmmaGketing.: waueure OAM Ue fae eet RA COs Mle 274968" NG. oa $ -3725 

Pees Ee TiCe ab SHI DINE LONG. 63 select << 6 e clale a wisdin Site sae s $1-1532 $ -8650 


Between May 29 and June 12 prices in Prince Edward Island increased from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per 75 pounds and have varied from $1.15 to $1.35 throughout 
the remainder of June. 

In New Brunswick prices for table potatoes delivered at shipping points 
averaged from 66 to 79 cents per 75 pounds during March and April and 
fluctuated between $1.06 and $1.30 throughout May and during June have 
been mostly between $1.15 and $1.35. 

Reliable information on prices for seed potatoes is not yet available, How- 
ever, it is well known that prices were not as satisfactory as during the 1945-46 
season. Over 50 per cent of the production on the Island was seed potatoes of 
which a large proportion was marketed as table potatoes. 

Due to the removal of the surplus potatoes from the domestic market it 
was not necessary for the Agricultural Prices Support Board to carry out its 
commitment to purchase potatoes during the spring of 1947. By May 1 potato 
prices were well above the support price. 


Storage.—Although Canadian production this year exceeded last year’s 
production by 20,000,000 bushels the storage holdings at June 1, 1947 were only 
1,150,000 bushels more than at the same date 3 in 1946. 


TasLE 5.—PoTATOES IN STORAGE AT JUNE 1ST. 











a5 Gea Y 1946 1947 
(000 Dhokels) 
ence aie ale dh a2 5 OR RNa Rice tiel eh ohh ec amie Ves or 8 aiy Shegd'a.s weal ts 487-5 1108-3 
se BODOG WL Gls os Bees OL Mint this be CEL oy Parga See CU ER EA. Ba 110-5 375-4 
Bevada ooo. ig kjk Re OE Le a OR cs a i ue 938-8 2089-0 
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Of this excess Prince Edward Island held about 620,000 bushels and New — 
Brunswick 265,000 bushels. 

Although the prices realized for the 1946 crop of potatoes have been below 
the high prices prevailing since 1941 the large crop has been marketed at 
prices that will enable growers to continue in business. The dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ first estimate of the potato acreage for 1947 indicates that both 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick growers have reduced their acreage 
from the high figure of 1946 by about 10 per cent whereas the acreage for Canada 
as a whole is 97 per cent of 1946. 


NOTES ON SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT ON 
MANITOBA FARMS 


H. W. TREvoR 


Variation in the seasonal production of creamery butter and cheese intro- 
duces considerable inefficiency in their processing and marketing. Production 
from November to April is always lower than the production during the other 
six months of the year. For the last three years the winter production of 
creamery butter in Manitoba showed a decline from 31-9 per cent of total in 
1944 to 30°3 per cent in 1945, and to 26-6 per cent in 1946. The winter pro- 
duction of cheese in Manitoba decreased from 31-1 per cent in 1944 to 26:6 per 
cent in 1945, and to 22-6 per cent in 1946.1 These seasonal variations make 
winter overhead costs in the processing plants excessive. Creameries and cheese 
factories have to maintain staffs who are not quite fully employed during certain 
periods of the year. Plants must be built large enough to handle the peak loads 
of summer production, which in Manitoba runs over four million pounds of 
creamery butter in June and July and which declines to less than one million 
pounds in December. Seasonal variations in production also increase marketing 
costs because much of the butter produced in summer has to be stored from six 
to nine months before it finally reaches the consumer. 

Less butterfat may be produced and shipped in winter because farm 
operators believe that it does not pay to produce milk during the period of barn 
feeding, or because farm operators with small dairy enterprises do not make 
the effort required to organize for winter production. Pasture is the cheapest 
source of feed available, but this is not the whole story. There are other con- 
siderations which should be kept in mind by the manager of a dairy herd whose 
purpose in keeping cows is to obtain the highest net income. 

In order to determine what effect the increased share of yearly production of 
butterfat shipped during the six winter months has on the farm operator’s labour 
earnings statistical data were analysed from the Manitoba Dairy Farm Survey 
which has been conducted jointly by the Economic Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Provincial Department of Agriculture; and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. The records were collected for the years of 1944 to 1946. 
The farms which supply the City of Winnipeg with fluid milk were not con- 
sidered, because seasonal variations of milk production on these are quite small. 
On the other hand, farms shipping cream for churning or shipping milk to cheese 
factories showed considerable seasonal variations. For the purpose of the follow- 
ing analysis 272 records of cream and cheese milk shippers were used. 

Observation of these records indicated that the farms varied considerably 
in the portion of total butterfat produced in winter, and that some actually pro- 
duced more in winter than in summer. 

The 272 records were sorted according to the percentages of butterfat 
shipped during the six month period beginning with November and ending with 
April. It was found that on 63 farms the winter shipment amounted to less than 
30 per cent of the yearly delivery; on 80 farms the winter delivery was from 30 


1Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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to 39 per cent; on 78 farms it was from 40 to 49 per cent; and on 51 farms the 
winter delivery amounted to more than one half of the yearly shipment. Average 
labour earnings, pounds of butterfat sold per cow, and pounds of concentrates 
fed per adult animal equivalent per year were calculated for each of the four 
groups of farms (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—EFFECT OF WINTER PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT, MANITOBA, 1944-46 














Pounds Pounds of 
Number Average | 4, i f concentrates 
Percentage of butterfat shipped in winter of labour 4 ld at | fed per nis 

farms earnings ! ay eee 
per cow equivalent 
per year per year 

(ETRE I a ik 63 317 130 LOT 
AN RO GAO BRS Oe ES ete ae rs A, ee ere ee 80 944 155 1,306 
SrURC OPE rine etry 1 SAM ik seh Arie ede. Semele fs 78 1,269 vl 1,519 
NOC a REAL TE oe. ae Re Sad aacaie aceoe 51 1,370 178 1,590 





1 Labour earnings is the amount leit for the farm operator’s labour and management after all expenses 
have been met, including interest on investment. Labour earnings include the value of farm products 


used in the house. 

The yearly labour earnings of the farm operator were highest in those groups 
of farms shipping a large percentage of their butterfat in winter. The group 
of farms which delivered less than 30 per cent of their yearly shipment in 
winter had labour earnings of only $317.00; the group which delivered from 30 
to 39 per cent of their yearly shipment of butterfat in winter had labour earn- 
ings of $944.00; the group of farms which shipped from 40 to 49 per cent of their 
butterfat in winter had labour earnings of $1,269 and for the group of farms 
which shipped one half or more in winter the labour earnings were $1,370 
(table 1). 

The percentage of butterfat shipped in winter was not related to the size 
of herd. Both large and small herds were found in each of the four groups, and 
number of cows averaged evenly for all groups, being in the neighbhourhood of 
ten milk cows per farm. The size of farms as measured by crop acres varied 
from group to group, but did not show a consistent trend in one direction. 
Furthermore, when the farms were sorted on crop acres the variation in labour 
earnings in four groups was less than that shown for a sort on percentage of 
butterfat shipped in winter. 

The relationship of other major enterprises to winter production of butterfat 
was analysed. There was some relation between butterfat sold in winter and 
percentage of receipts from crops. However, the highest group had only 39 
per cent of its receipts from crops. The variation from low to high was only 9 
per cent. Therefore this relation could not account for much of the increase in 
labour earnings associated with increased winter production of butterfat (table 
ib). The relationship with crop receipts probably exists because (1) farms stress- 
ing crops have the most to gain in labour distribution from winter production, 
and (2) grain farms are the most likely to have grain available for winter 
feeding. 

Receipts from hogs would not account for the difference in earnings, as the 
groups only varied from 18 per cent of receipts from hogs to 14 per cent and 
there was no consistent trend. 

The producers with the highest percentages of butterfat produced in winter 
had the highest labour earnings. There are many reasons why this might have 
been expected. Some of these reasons are: (1) cows, whether dry or milking, 
have to be taken care of. While the costs of producing butterfat in summer in 
Manitoba tended to be only about one half or less of the winter costs per pound, 
this does not solve the problem because much of the winter cost of feeding and 
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housing would have to be borne whether cows are producing heavily or not; (2) » 
though milking cows should and do get more concentrates than dry cows, the 
additional expense of feed is associated with higher yearly production of butterfat 
per cow (table 1). In this way the extra cost of feed is more than offset by the . 
increased revenue from the larger quantity of butterfat sold. In each year of 
the study the group of farms having the largest percentage of butterfat shipped 
in the six winter months had the lowest average cost per pound of butterfat. On 
the other hand butterfat nearly always sells above the summer price in winter. 
In the five pre-war years (1935-1939) the January price for Manitoba averaged 
3-4 cents above the June price;2 (3) the farms which ship butterfat more evenly 
throughout the year must have the breeding program so organized that most 
cows freshen in the fall. The natural heavy flow of milk after freshening occurs 
during the season when pasture is getting scarce and appetite for dry hay might 
lag. The natural milk flow declines sometime in the spring when cows go back 
to pasture. Spring grazing stimulates the metabolism of the animals and milk 
production goes up again. If an animal freshens in the spring, the milk flow is 
decreasing at the time of change from pasture feeding to barn feeding. In this 
case the second increase in milk production does not take place and the total 
yearly production per animal does not compare favourably with the one which 
freshens in the fall. 

While winter production does require some additional effort, such as more 
careful planning of the breeding program, providing adequate feed and perhaps 
shelter, there is ample evidence that these efforts are well repaid. 


NOTE 


The permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labour Office 
will meet at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning August 4, 1947. The Committee 
was organized in 1937 and held its first meeting at Geneva the following year. 
In November, 1939, a regional meeting representing the American continents 
was held at Havana, Cuba. 

The Committee will consider minimum wage reculations in agriculture, 
medical examination of children and young persons for employment in agri- 
culture, security of employment, and general developments that have taken 
place in agriculture, and labour relations since the beginning of the war. In 
connection with security of employment, the discussion will cover a wide field 
including economic conditions in agriculture, unemployment insurance, employ- 
ment services and similar matters. 


ERRATA 


A regrettable error crept into the table on Subsidies Paid Out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1946 calendar year, appearing on page 44 of the May, 1947 
issue of the Economic Annalist: 

(1) Total subsidy paid on milk for cheddar cheese in British Columbia 

should read: $16,599. 

(2) The total on lime subsidy paid in Ontario should read: $46,227. 

(3) The total wool subsidy paid in Nova Scotia should read: $4,888: 

(4) The total subsidy paid in Canada should read: $76,220,715. 


In the article entitled “Use of Power Machinery in Bush Land Improve- 
ment in Northern Saskatchewan” by M. E. Andal, Economic Annalist, May 1947, 
page 34 (para. 9, line 6) Professor E. A. Hardy was quoted as estimating the life 


time of tractors in this type of work to be 15,000 hours. This should read 8,000 
to 10,000 hours. 


2Source: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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HORSE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
W. F. CHOWN 


The development of the Horse Co-operative Marketing Association has 
been one of the most notable events in the history of agricultural co-operation 
in Canada. 

As World War II progressed and the shortage of food became more and 
more apparent it was realized that the surplus horses of Western Canada were 
using grazing land that might better be used for cattle and sheep and that 
these horses were a potential source of food and other needed products. During 
March 1944 meetings were held at several points in South-western Saskatchewan 
which culminated in a large meeting in Swift Current in April. A Charter was 
applied for and obtained and a co-operative association organized for the 
purpose of conserving the grazing and pasture lands of Western Canada by 
finding a market for surplus horses with the best possible returns to the producer 
and where the producer would participate in the profit of the undertaking. 

At the time of organization it was not known just how these objectives could 
be attained and some months’ study and investigation followed during which 
the support of the Saskatchewan and Dominion Governments was obtained. 
Markets were sought and methods of financing explored. 

In May, 1945, a contract was entered into to supply the Government of 
Belgium with 10,000 tons of pickled horse meat and with various by-products. 
On June 11, 1945, the co-operative was re-organized under its present name. 
An unused power plant was acquired for a nominal sum from the City of Swift 
Current and a contract was entered into to have this converted into a horse 
meat packing plant. On July 1, 1945, a small horse meat plant at Edmonton 
was purchased as a going concern and a contract entered into to enlarge this 
plant and convert it into a plant in which horse meat could be produced for 
human consumption. Construction plans provided for the canning of horse 
meat. In January, 1946 a contract was entered into with the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation to supply 7,000 tons of canned horse meat and gravy 
to UNRRA. The difficulties encountered in obtaining construction materials 
and plant equipment were numerous and difficulties in obtaining the necessary . 
money were no less onerous. The first horses were killed at Swift Current on 
October 19, 1945. Production on the Belgium contract at Edmonton commenced 
on March 5, 1946. The cannery at Swift Current commenced operations in 
March, 1946 and came into effective production in May at which time ship- 
ments of meat from Edmonton were commenced. The cannery did not reach 
maximum production until the fall of 1946 due to delay in obtaining mechanical 
ean filling equipment. 

Horses have been bought by grade with an initial payment of 2 cents being 
paid for the top grade. At first this was paid on a delivered basis with the 
Association absorbing the freight in excess of 25 cents per 100 pounds. This 
payment is now based on point of delivery and an equalization dividend has 
been declared to put all horses delivered since the opening of the plant on the 
same basis. At the end of 1946 an additional payment of -6 cents per pound 
was declared and allocated but has not been paid out in cash yet. 

At December 31, 1946 the investment in fixed assets at both plants cost 
$720,000 of which about $90,000 has been charged to operations leaving $630,000: 
to be carried forward and charged against future operations. 

Some funds were raised at the start by subscriptions to capital stock at 
$1.00 per share and by loans raised. from the members. Money was also 
obtained by means of bank loans guaranteed by the Governments of Belgium 
and Saskatchewan and by advances from the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 
Funds for working capital were obtained by borrowing under Section 88 of 
the Bank Act. From the initial payment on each horse has been deducted $1.00 
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for capital stock and $3.00 which has been credited to members’ reserve fund. | 
The 1946 equalization interim and final payment allotments have not yet been — 


paid out and these with unallocated earnings now bring the members’ equity in 
the Association to more than $1,000,000. 


DELEGATION TO FAO CONFERENCE IN GENEVA 


The Canadan delegation to the third Session of the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations which will open in Geneva, 
August 25, will be headed by The Right Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture with Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture as 





alternate. Members of the delegation include Mr. J. A. Chapdelaine, First ' 


Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Paris, representing the Department of External 
Affairs; Mr. J. P. Manion, Canadian Commercial Representative at Rome, 
representing the Department of Trade and Commerce; Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, 
Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare; Dr. D. G. Wilder, Biologist, 
Atlantic Biological Station, Department of Fisheries; Dr. E. 8. Archibald, 
Director, Experimental Farms Service, and Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director, 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
C. J. Morrow, Fisheries Council of Canada, Mr. H. H. Hannam, President, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Dr. S$. C. Hudson, Principal Economist, 
Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, will serve as Secretary of 
the delegation. 


Copies of the Conference Agenda have been sent to the 47 member govern- 
ments of FAO. 

It is suggested that the Conference should start its Commission work as 
soon as it has completed the necessary formal procedure matters and implement 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee that three Commissions be 
established—Commission I, to be known as ‘The Commission on the World 
Food and Agriculture Situation’; Commission II, or “The Commission on 
Technical Activities of FAO”, and Commission III, or “The Commission on 
Constitutional, Administrative, and Financial Questions”. 

An important new item of business, which in future will be a feature of 
the Annual Conference, will be a review of the world situation and outlook 
at which the national programs and plans relating to food, agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries will be discussed. Material for the review is being drawn from 
reports submitted by governments and from other available sources, and is 
being analysed ‘by the technical divisions of FAO. 

This Annual Program Review is expected to be the means by which FAO 


may carry out its basic aims of increasing production and consumption of food: — 


and agricultural products, and raising living levels of the people of the world. 
The Conference will also consider the recommendation to establish a 


Council of FAO, or World Food Council, the proposal being that the Council — 


be established within FAO and consist of representatives of 18 member govern-’ 
ments. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
D 


was Inaugurated 21 months ago, the majority of controls was kept in operation 
until the end of 1946. In the past nine months, however, the transition from 
wartime controls to a free market has been accelerated. 


On September 15, 1947, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board removed 
the price ceiling from thousands of individual goods and services still under 
control. 





All subsidy payments on items that were decontrolled were discontinued. 
These include domestic subsidies on flour and coarse grains, and the import 
subsidies on cotton, hides and leather, corn and soya beans. 


The principal items remaining under control (after October 19) are as 
follows: sugar and edible molasses; dried imported fruits; the more important 
oils and fats; wheat; flaxseed; rapeseed; sunflower seed; some soap and soap 
based detergents of all kinds. There are no changes in rental or eviction controls. 


At the same time, most of the supply and distribution orders covering the 
items being decontrolled are also being revoked. ‘These include: limitations 
on the quantity of flour which could be supplied from any mill to the domestic 
market; requirements respecting price tags and labelling; the standardization 
of packaging; restrictions on the weight and type of book, writing and specialty 
papers; the canning of pork and beans; the control on the varieties, types and 
qualities of paper products which could be manufactured; the limitation on 
the varieties of bakery products and the prohibition of the sale of sliced bread. 


During the past 21 months, but most markedly in the course of 1947, 
along with decontrol, a readjustment of the price structure to the realities of 
‘the post-war situation has been age myhee, The majority of subsidies have 







domestic prices and those obtainable in foreign markets. The conti infla+ 
tionary pressures in the United States also exert a significant” influencé“dn price 
movements in Canada as higher prices for such baste i a as coal ay, l 
spread through related sectors of the Canadian economy Vensyry oF a \ey 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wo esaLe Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES (a) 








Commodities and 





. Nee Services used by Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39=100 | Farm Prices Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
Yy of Agricultural] 1935-39 = 100 
oe : oe r : 
935-39 = 
Farm | Field | Animal Eight | Eleven | fou | [eben 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors Costa Costs 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
1 AOD Ss tonne aR IR LOC UIN. Seid MUN, ies etra etc rear ey TROL ee anise Bn co a I bes er te i 0a Lae Al Buceennh denice 79-6 79-1 
ORS: SO ere tints er i 2 uae Paneer ener rd (RCNA SPECS WOE nte toca bee eres ume ey tnt Ae eB cnc yey Fi 82-0 79-7 
nO RTE aa ea ot ee ete tm IDL reer eo Miri ae WAI [Sent hr ER AM IER HR PTTL, O blo ad ace 86-3 80:7 
De Gre da toh Nea eee | AS WR Ak oa eile aaa Rae Cee eh NE ee PHL RN Re A A aS eel ot ees Ao 93-6 87-0 
iL) Wk cain eee CR Pein NY OME Penne hoe NRUENE Arh kde ula cae pk to DE Ai Mas a at (es eect hice 111-6 102-4 
yD See ene ceo Vira aM nnPY (PRS PPR AR Gare ce Sipe ied Renata tab IM ae one at Uap hs AO a A al at ae 131-4 115-6 
DiCE)R GO Yh os aa Ra Re ai Se DARE Be SR Wei te MrT Add Mk ye col ae i Age Phe ee a Sct PSEC PAEREA Eats 143-0 126-5 
TODO Ae BS PS bee aie Wee I Sh Fe VAs Age tes does LN |e Renee eee ee rn OO | Sear eee 170-7 145-4 
TOD ee hs cae he ak ae et i hiatal bac ibe tis LARA Beis Cate A BR) RC AE Wee 0.2 a 139-5 129-9 
aS is eS Meri Crm RIS CoRR HE et TMB OR fa Sh ACS Ue ge eee at 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
RSPR Oe A tered phallic Wer wa ene Sed OR Mente A re. SNE bg ide ttl: Cae hy on 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
OA FRE aa SP Ome a dea cisee ae Ik re ice hE avec Re i ee 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
LO Dia eAes Ceti oe Lata Be ae eee AEP eee el ee LAN Specter he teray ieee 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
LOZG hs see ee 144-4 158-5 13032 eae ahi oe 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
1S PA ngs = aa ee 138-6 149-4 2 eSiar | eeec ene ee 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
LOQ8 ies aes oe 136-3 134-3 LoS te iirun. tee ee 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
TRAGER RE 140-8 137-2 bE OO aes De re 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
LOSO Meuse 119-5 105-8 LOS OME ea et ete 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
LEU ie ed 78-9 65-0 PASE: {lie Para, el ra Og 8 cot 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
1032 F seared taoe 65-5 60-4 COS Ome re aes 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
TUR hale eee rue ae 69-3 69-3 OUTED ea BR ey an ee, eS 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
1G 4 er cence ee 83°5 80-5 OGe OM Mates ee Lees 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
LOS Drees ear 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
LOS6 ee ton 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
LOS eee ret 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
1938 tetera ee 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
LOSSRME AS Aes ce 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 96-1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
LOL) ene 96-1 85-4 106:7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
LOA ela ee carne 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
1942 Oe tee 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2. 117-0 
GAS eee ane 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
g RCT ERAS a os eee 155-3 144-5 166-1 172°3 125-7 139-9 122-8 118-9 
1 O46 ee Pea on 160°:3 150-4 170-2 177-3 125-5 142-6 123-2 119°5 
apee Rectartie tes 165-0 148-8 181-2 184-1 127-7 145-4 127-1 123-6 
946 

JUNO AR ee 168-8 152-2 185-4 D Roan Bb) geet ante ta cine gee eet ime aad at ce 123-6 
ULV as te ene 170-7 156-3 185-1 UBS S44 i pa. ke conh ead. wired o KRG Aen etree 125-1 
AUD econ ae 167-1 150-5 183-7 187-7 128-8 149-0 130-5 125-6 
Septiewe visan: 164-5 145-8 183-1 TBE* Gohl ecco ems terrane: al Le eee 125-5 
Oetee ee eee 164-2 144-3 184-2 LSS 6 Leiise: Mey eae Acie aenic Teens 126-8 
INOW een ce 164-5 143-7 185-3 N Bot: Sars Tad Wen e eS MAUIES | Muh iret Meet iy ay Kon) 127-1 
ete PEP x ut 165-6 143-6 187-7 LBB eel ey eres Ae eee toe 127-1 
LAT Ne eee eee 168-0 143-7 192-3 186-7 130-4 146-7 132-2 127-0 
Hebuw dese: 169-0 144-3 193-8 LS 05 OV Ast Sel ae Se Lee ae 127-8 
IM arene vac ate 170-0 145-2 194-8 USO 4 eT wilh oh Spc i Bee aise ee Le RS eae 128-9 
ADEs. oiee ee 171-3 145-4 197-2 190-5 138-5 156-8 136-1 130-6 
Mayiein Deiter 174-0 150-2 197-8 LODO ule Ae OUEST re rem ets hehc Gee eee 133-1 
JUNGR eee 175-7 151-6 199-8 LOS Oe A Bee Aete s| Seer eee 20 Aor Oe aaCe 134-9 
JUL AN Foe Eek oo 177-8 158-1 197-5 TOGO 2 renee re Se RS TR eee 135-9 
A ta ek oy 178-8 157-8 199-8 196-7 145-8 164-2 146-5 136-6 





(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Inder Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Aug. 1947, and Prices and Price Indexes. Aug., 1947. Wholesale prices of products of 
Canadian farms. 

(ec) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

f Jaks “a Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates, 

i : 
_ (i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945, and 
(Mimeo) Aug., 1947. 
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Domestic costs of production and import prices of raw materials, com- 
ponents and finished goods alike, had risen sharply since the system of wartime 
controls was inaugurated, and, with the removal of restrictions, these price- 
raising factors have been reflected in the cost-of-living. 


Cost-of-Living.—The removal of more goods and services from under the 
price ceiling and the cessation of payment of additional subsidies, will likely result 
in a marked increase in the cost-of-living in urban centres. Between August 1, 
1939, and August 1, 1947, the increase in the cost-of-living amounted to 35-5 
per cent. The greatest increases were 60-6 per cent for food, 45-5 per cent for 
clothing, and 48-7 per cent for home furnishings and services. 


On the base 1935-39=100, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index rose 2-8 points to 139-4 between August 1 and September 2, 1947. This 
was the sharpest monthly increase since May, 1920. Substantial increases in 
prices for foods, clothing and homefurnishings and services were the principal 
supporting factors. A gain of 4:7 points to 165-3 for the food series reflected, 
among other items, advances for butter, eggs, meats, tea, coffee, lemons and 
oranges, which outweighed a seasonal decline in potatoes. The clothing group 
rose 6:5 points to 152-0, due to increases concentrated mainly in men’s and 
women’s wear, notably overcoats, topcoats and suits. In the homefurnishings 
and services group, a gain of 3:7 points to 147-4 was supported principally 
by further substantial advances in furniture, floor coverings and homefurnishings. 
Scattered increases for coal and coke lifted the fuel and light group 2-5 points 
to 121-1 while higher health and personal care costs moved the miscellaneous 
group of items up 0°3 to 117°5. Rentals at 117-8 was the only group remaining 
unchanged. 


Income and Employment.—Total wages, salaries and supplementary 
income, in the first half of 1947, are estimated at $2-8 billion, an increase of 
$410 million or 17 per cent over the same period of last year, according to a 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ release. 


More than half the increase in the first six months of this year occurred 
in manufacturing and trade, the two groups accounting for $219 million of the 
difference of $410 million. On a relative basis, the greatest increases occurred 
in logging, water transport and construction, where income in the first half of 
1947 was from 30 to 40 per cent higher than in the first half of 1946. Agriculture 
showed a decrease of almost 30 per cent which was due entirely to a reduction 
in the number of workers. 


The number of paid workers employed in Canada increased by about four 
per cent between June 1, 1946, and June 1 this year. This indicates that the 
average income of wage earners has not increased as much as total income. 
Furthermore, the cost-of-living index rose by about nine per cent, so that the 
rise in prices, to a considerable extent, offset the increase in workers’ incomes. 


The seasonal expansion of Canadian industry continues to cut into the 
supply of labour on hand. Jobs available at Employment Service offices during 
September, 1947 outnumbered applicants for work by 33,000. There were 84,000 
unplaced applicants registered with the National Employment Service at 
September 11, 1947. This is the most extensive labour shortage which Canada 
has experienced since the end of the war. Agriculture, transportation, manufac- 
turing and construction industries are absorbing all available workers. 
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Retail Sales.—While retail prices of a number of consumer goods have been 
rising sharply during the past year, no strong consumer resistance has developed. 
In 14 lines of the retail trade, mainly clothing, food, and household goods, the 
August, 1947 sales were four per cent above the August, 1946 index. The general 
index of sales in the first eight months of 1947 stood at nine per cent above that 
for the same period a year ago. The index of retail sales in country general stores 
stood at 228-6 in August, 1947 (1935-39—100), as compared with 131-6 in 
August, 1941. 


Exports and Imports.—During the eight months of 1947, total exports of 
Canadian produce to all countries increased by 20 per cent over the same period 
in 1946. The increase was greatest in wood, wood products and paper, and the 
non-ferrous metals and their products. Exports of animal and animal products 
declined by 14 per cent but the exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
(wheat, vegetables and fruit) increased by 27 per cent. The expansion in exports 
to the United Kingdom was by 29 per cent. Here, again, the largest increases 
were in the wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. The increase 
in the value of exports to the United States was only 18 per cent. 

Total domestic exports for the January-August, 1947 period were valued 
at $1,786 million. Total imports for consumption during the same period 
amounted to $1,688 million. Exports to the United States during this period 
were worth $505:6 million. Imports from the United States amounted to $1,306 
million. These two figures summarize Canada’s U.S. dollar position. 


Agricultural Production.—Total acreage planted to field crops (ten) in 
1947 amounted to 71-9 million acres, an increase of 1-2 million acres over 
1946. However, the comparison of total production for the two years shows 
a decline in total bushels from 1-5 billion in 1946 to 1-2 billion in 1947. The 
decrease in total output was mainly due to poorer weather conditions resulting 
in lower yield per acre. However, the acreage and yield of hay crops increased 
in 1947 over 1946. But such crops as potatoes, turnips and sugar beets showed 
a considerable decline. Canada’s major crop, wheat, is estimated at 352 million 
bushels. This is a reduction of 68 million as compared with the previous year. 
The output of flaxseed showed a remarkable increase in acreage, and total 
production in 1947 was 11-7 million bushels, nearly double that of 1946. 

Hog numbers are again on the increase in Canada. On June 1, 1947, 
numbers of hogs on farms in Canada totalled 5:5 million as compared with 
4-9 million the year earlier. All provinces showed an increase, the most important 
occurring in Ontario and Quebec. Cattle numbers increased slightly but the 
sheep population declined by eight per cent. 

The labour management dispute in the meat packing industry has reduced 
meat output considerably. All packing plants under Federal inspection in 
Western Canada were shut down, and a number of the large plants in Hastern 
Canada were also closed. This has resulted in the carrying of unduly large 
numbers of live stock on farms during the season of normally heavy marketings, 


and in a sharp decrease in the movement of meat products to the United 
Kingdom. 


Agriculiural Prices.—Prices received by farmers for their agricultural 
products have been increasing steadily since November, 1946. The index number 
of prices received in August, 1947, for all products at 196-7 (1935-39=100), 
was 9:0 points or nearly five per cent above the index number of 187-7 a year 
ago. Higher prices for live stock and dairy products were chiefly responsible for 
the increases in the index number. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


8. C. Hupsont 


The Third Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations was held in the Palais des Nations at Geneva from 
August 25 to September 11, 1947. While the Quebec and Copenhagen FAO 
Conferences were concerned largely with the organizational aspects of FAO 
the agenda of the Third Session of the Conference was cast largely by the 
Report of the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals.2 The Con- 
ference considered the technical activities of FAO, reviewed the world food 
and agricultural situation, examined the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission and implemented the necessary constitutional amendments to 
provide for a Council of FAO. 

Acceptance by the Conference of the applications for membership of 
Austria, Finland, Siam, Pakistan and Burma increased the Organization’s 
membership to fifty-three nations. Representatives of member nations together 
with observers from six non-member nations and twenty-seven international 
organizations and authorities participated in the Conference. 


The World Food Crisis.—The Director-General, Sir John Boyd Orr, in 
addressing the Conference on the present world food situation, stated in part, 

“The Report placed before you to-day raises problems of the utmost 
gravity. There is the continuing world food shortage. In Europe next winter 
and spring, three years after the end of hostilities, there will be millions who 
will be worse fed than they were during the war. In Asia, where hunger and 
malnutrition have been so long the lot of the masses of the people, there is 
little hope this year of any substantial improvement in their condition. This 
partial famine, this hunger, affects half the population of the world, and is 
bringing untold misery and suffering upon our fellow men. Hunger reduces 
human beings to a sub-human level. The danger is that it is continuing so long 
that the conscience of the world will be blunted, people will regard it as a 
normal state of affairs, and nations and private organizations will slacken off 
their efforts to alleviate this misery. In the immediate future, there is a danger 
of another kind. The war devastated countries must and are making every 
effort to increase food production. Lacking purchasing power they will be 
forced to become as nearly self-sufficient in food as is possible. This may cause 
a quite sudden appearance of unmarketable surpluses in countries which in their 
generosity increased food production to relieve the world shortage. Unless 
measures are taken early to deal with these, to anticipate them, to take 
measures for their disposal, we shall be back again to the chaotic conditions of 
the late 20’s, which made such a great contribution to the economic crisis of 
1929. The economic structure of the world, shattered as it has been by the war, 
will'not stand another such economic crisis’. 

The Conference found that the serious food deficit which had been forecast 
previously had been greatly accentuated as the result of adverse weather and 
deterioration of crop conditions both in Europe and North America. It was 
estimated that while thirty eight million metric tons of bread grain imports 
will be needed by the deficit countries to continue even the very low cereal 
rations of the past crop year, a maximum of twenty nine million tons will be 
available for export from the surplus producing countries unless extraordinary 
new efforts are made. The Conference, therefore, made recommendations to 
Governments for action designed to ensure the optimum utilization of the 
existing and prospective supplies of food, and for immediate increases in food 
production through better use of available supplies of fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery. 

1 Secretary of the Canadian Delegation. 


2For an outline of the Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Pro- 
posals see Economic Annalist, Vol. XVII, No. 2:28. 1947. 
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International Allocation.—The Conference recommended that the functions 
of the International Emergency Food Council be taken over by the FAO and that 
during the period of acute food and feed shortages the commodity arrangements 
of the [EFC be continued. 


The World Food Council.—The Copenhagen Conference of FAO having 
endorsed the general objectives underlying the Director-General’s proposals 
for a World Food Board gave to the Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals the task of making specific recommendations for the carrying out of 
those objectives. One of the principal recommendations of the Commission 
was for the establishment of a Council of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. This recommendation was approved and implemented by the Geneva 
Conference. The newly established Council, which is composed of representatives 
of eighteen member Governments, will act as the executive body of the Organiza- 
tion between the annual sessions of the Conference, keep the world food and 
agriculture situation and intergovernmental commodity arrangements under 
constant review, and stimulate action by and cooperation among governments. 
The following member Governments were elected to membership of the Council 
by the Conference; for one year, Australia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
Mexico; for two years, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines and the United Kingdom; for three years, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Italy, South Africa and the United States. 


Annual World Review of Food and Agriculture.—Arrangements were 
made that an annual world review of national and international programs in 
food and agriculture should be an integral part of future FAO Conferences. 
Such an annual review will enable responsible officials of member nations (a) to 
consider how well their respective national programs fit together to form a 
coherent world picture and (6) to form an appreciation of what changes might 
be needed in national programs or international commodity operations to 
make them more consistent with one another. 


Technical Activities of FAO.—The Conference reviewed the technical work 
of FAO. Since the first session of the Conference at Quebec in 1945 five tech- 
nical divisions have been set up covering agriculture, nutrition, fisheries, forestry 
and economics. Satisfaction was expressed with the work already accomplished 
and that which is planned. It was recommended that a review of the technical 
activities should become a regular feature of the annual Conference of FAO. 
Consideration was also given to the preparations for a World Census of 
Agriculture in 1950 and general support to this undertaking was given by 
member governments. 


Regional Offices.—The desirability of establishing regional FAO offices 
was considered by the Conference. As a result of these discussions it was decided 
that regional offices should be set up in Europe, the near East, Asia and Latin 
America. 





Sales in Canada of farm implements and equipment, mainly at wholesale 
prices, amounted to $81,372,195 in 1946, an increase of 26-6 per cent over the 
1945 figure of $64,293,216. This was the highest volume of sales since the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics started this series of reports in 1936. These figures 
relate to the sale of farm machinery and equipment only and do not include the 
sale of parts, binder twine, motor trucks or used equipment of any kind. Sales 
of repair parts amounted to $20,790,007 in 1946, an 11 per cent increase over 
the $18,734,009 reported for the previous year. 

Taking into account the average mark-up of 20-5 per cent by dealers and 
agents for farm implements and machinery, and 31:7 per cent for repair parts, 
Canadian farmers spent approximately $98,050,000 for new farm machinery 
and equipment and $27,380,439 for repair parts sold in 1946. 
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PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE RECOMMENDS PROGRAM IN RESPECT 
OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


J. F. Booru! 


Under the title “Security of Employment and Occupation in Agriculture” 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labour Organization 
devoted much time at its second session at Geneva, August 4-9, 1947, to an 
exploratory examination of the economic and social problems of the people 
on the land,—whether they be paid employees or farm operators. It was 
recognized that about 85 per cent of those who work on the land are self 
employed; that because of the close relationship between employee and employer 
in agriculture there is less distinction between those engaged in the industry 
so far as economic and social conditions are concerned than prevails in urban 
industry; and that if an improvement is to be had in the wages of employed 
workers there must be an improvement in the income of farm operators. Its 
discussion on this point led the Committee to the conclusion that much more 
information is needed if the International Labour Office is to discharge adequately 
its responsibility in respect of agricultural labour. 

The Committee, accordingly, recommended that the Governing Body 
instruct the International Labour Office to extend its research program to 
include the following matters: 

(a) the special problems of the agricultural populations of the undeveloped 

countries; 

(6) the problems associated with surplus farm population and rural- 

urban migration; 

(c) housing conditions of employed workers; 

(d) the effect of an unstable economy or of full employment on labour 

supply ; 

(e) the changes in newer countries in respect of the farm labour force; 

(f) the problem of the organization and administration of employment 

and recruitment services for farm labour; 

(g) seasonal employment in agriculture; 

(h) migratory labour; 

(2) the application and effect of social legislation in agriculture; 

(j) the effect of different systems of land ownership and tenancy on the 

people engaged in agriculture. 


The Committee recognized that certain of the matters referred to in this 
program were of concern to other international bodies, particularly the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and therefore urged that suitable collaboration 
and co-ordination be arranged between the different bodies in dealing with 
these matters. 

The Committee also dealt with several matters that were introduced at its 
first meeting and which were referred to the office for further study. One of these 
concerned hours of work in agriculture. On this the Committee recommended 
further study. Similar treatment was accorded suggestions dealing with voca- 
tional education in agriculture and concerning medical examination for fitness 
for employment of children and young persons in agriculture. The latter 
question had been the subject of a resolution at the International Labour 
Conference. 

Matters on which the Committee recommended international action, and 
to that end, consideration by the International Labour Conference, included: 
holidays with pay in agriculture; extension of social security to agricultural 
populations; and minimum wage regulation in agriculture. 





1Member of Committee. 
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The Permanent Agricultural Committtee was created in 1937 to advise the 
International Labour Office on matters relating to agricultural labour. Its 
first meeting was held at Geneva in 1938. A second meeting scheduled for 
1939 was cancelled due to the outbreak of war. In its stead a regional meeting 
was held at Havana. 

The membership of the Committee consists of: (a) six representatives of 
the International Labour Organization Governing Body (government group, 
employers group, workers group), (b) a maximum of twelve experts selected for 
their knowledge of economic and social conditions relating to agriculture and 
agricultural labour (c) representatives of international institutions and organiza- 
tions (United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organization and federations of 
agricultural producers and agricultural workers, (d) members ad hoc invited 
by the officers of the Governing Body to attend meetings. 

The membership of the Committee is representative of all geographical 
areas of the world and of many countries but members serve as individuals or 
as representatives of organizations rather than as spokesmen for governments. 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


J. COKE 


The Sixth International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held 
at the Senior School, Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, August 28th 
to September 6th. 

This was not planned as a full conference of the 359 members but more 
than 85 interested persons were present. One of the main purposes was to make 
plans for the future. Representatives from 24 countries were in attendance. The 
largest delegations were from the United States and United Kingdom, each 
having 20. In addition, there were some visitors not listed as delegates. 

The members were welcomed by the Earl of Huntingdon, Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture; Earl Fortesque, Lord Lieutenant 
of Devon County; W. E. Phillips, Mayor of Totnes, and Mrs. Dorothy Elmhirst. 
The President in opening the Conference referred to the beginnings of the 
conference when the idea of a conference of agricultural economists was dis- 
cussed with and approved by C. S. Orwin, then Director of the Agricultural 
Institute of Oxford; the late Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell University and the 
late Dr. Carl Ladd, also of Cornell. The President said the idea was actually 
born when Dr. Ladd was on sabbatical leave in England and materialized with 
the first conference at Dartington Hall in 1929. The second conference was held 
at Cornell University in 1930; the third at Bad Eilsen, Germany in 1934; the 
fourth at St. Andrews University, St. Andrews, Scotland, in 1936, and the fifth 
at Macdonald College, Quebec, in 1938. It seemed appropriate that the first 
post-war conference should be held at Dartington Hall. President L. K. Elmhirst 
said the purpose of the Conference was to provide an opportunity for those 
engaged in research and teaching agricultural economics to meet and exchange 
ideas on current international economic problems and methods and results of 
research. 

There were four main papers for which a day was set aside. The first of 
these was entitled The Movement of Farm Population. This discussion was 
opened by J. P. Maxton of the Institute of Agrarian Affairs, Oxford. 

The second paper, The Flexibility of Land Tenure, Capital and Credit 
Systems to Meet Technical, Economic and Social Development was read by 
R. R. Renne, President, Montana State College, Bozman, Montana. 

The third main paper dealt with The Place of State Buying and Selling in 
Free World Trading. This discussion was opened by Mr. T. Gilpin, Economics 
Affairs Officer, United Nations. 
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The fourth discussion centred around The Human Satisfaction of Rural 
Work and Rural Living. Dr. A. W. Ashby, Director, Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford, read the opening paper. 

In addition to these main discussions, a series of shorter papers was 
presented on a wide range of subjects from work simplification, to the conflict 
of public and private interest in land use. 

Mr. J. Scott-Watson, Director of the National Advisory Agricultural 
Service, discussed the development of Britain’s food crisis and the steps planned 
to meet the situation. 

Visits to nearby farms were made in order that the visitors to the United 
Kingdom might see at first hand the methods of farming practised. Following 
the conference about 30 of the delegates made a tour to the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, the University of Reading, the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute at Oxford, Cambridge University and Rothamstead Experi- 
mental Station. 

Canadian representatives to the conference were J. Coke, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, and Roy A. Blake, Commercial Secretary 
(Agricultural Specialist), Canada House, London, England. 

The seventh conference, which will be a full conference, is to be held in 
Hungary in 1949 but Czechoslovakia was named as an alternate. The President 
and executive were given power to make any other arrangement for the next 
conference that might be necessary. 

Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, Dartington Hall, was re-elected President. Dr. E. C. 
Young, Dean of the Graduate School, Perdue University, Lafayette and Professor 
G. Minderhoud, Landbouwhooge-school, Wageningen, Netherlands, were named 
Vice-Presidents. 

The proceedings will be printed and it is hoped they will be available early 
in the new year. 


THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF FARMS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
MANITOBA 


Sol Sinclair! and O. P. Blaich 


The actual experiences of 216 farm operators, as disclosed by farm business 
records obtained in the summer of 1946, form the basis for the following descrip- 
tion of the economics of farm organization in south-western Manitoba. ‘The 
information was obtained through a farm business survey conducted jointly by 
the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Political Economy, University of Manitoba. A 
record of the entire farm business for the year June 1, 1945 to May 31, 1946, 
was obtained from each of these farmers. The sample of farms obtained was 
randomized along three main strata, namely, soil type, type of farming and size 
of farm in total acres. 

The locale for the study was the extreme south-western portion of the 
Province of Manitoba lying mostly in Manitoba Crop District One. This area 
is one of the earlier settled parts of the Province. It is situated on the transi- 
tion between the Black Earths to the north and the Plains Brown Soils to the 
south. The farmers have experienced over the years, large fluctuations in farm 
income mainly because crop yields reflected the high variability in annual preci- 
pitation. The present farm organization thus may be regarded as an attempt 
by the farmers studied, to adjust their farm activities to prevailing natural 
environment and economic situations. 


1 Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, Department of Political Economy and 
Political Science, University of Manitoba. 
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Type of Farming.—The farms studied are located in three separate districts 
on three different soil associations: (1) The Reston district on Oxbow loams 
to heavy loams; (2) The Melita district on Souris light fine sandy loams to fine 
loams; (3) The Boissevain district on the Waskada loams to heavy clay. 
Although there is a difference between the soil types in the three districts, other 
natural factors combined with economic conditions to create considerable uni- 
formity in the type of farming followed in the three districts. 


Crop sales from the current crop year provided over half the farm cash 
receipts for all the farms studied. Wheat constituted the largest single source 
of income. Cash income from livestock comprised about one-fifth of the total 
cash intake, the largest portion coming from cattle sales. Cash receipts from 
hogs was relatively low (averaging $163 per farm for all farms in the area). 


Grain crops of the different types were produced for sale on almost all the 
farms studied; this was not the situation in respect to livestock. Of the 216 
farms studied, 194 sold cattle and 120 had a cash income from the sale of hogs. 
At Melita and Boissevain about 93 per cent of the farmers sold cattle during 
the year while at Reston only 84 per cent of the farmers had cattle sales. 
In respect to receipts from hogs, Melita was highest with 56 per cent of the 
farmers selling hogs (with an average value of $407 per farm). At Reston 65 
per cent of the farmers sold hogs (valued at $252 per farm) and at Boissevain 46 
per cent of the farmers sold hogs (averaging $218 per farm). Cash receipts 
from the sale of farm produce? was fairly uniform throughout, amounting to 
$285 per farm at Boissevain, and $268 at both Melita and Reston. 


Land Utilization.—The total area per farm averaged 547 acres at Reston, 
529 acres at Melita and 471 acres at Boissevain. (For details see Table 2). 
The total improved acreage per farm was highest at Melita. Grain crops were 
grown on all farms studied, with wheat occupying the largest acreage in crop, 
barley was second in terms of acreage seeded, and oats followed very closely. 
At Reston, flax assumed some importance in land use. Forty per cent of the 
farmers there produced flax with an average of 52 acres per farm in this crop. 
At Melita, 29 per cent of the farmers averaged 36 acres of flax per farm while at 
Boissevain 14 per cent of them grew flax averaging 55 acres per farm. It is 
interesting to note that 30 per cent of the improved land was in summerfallow. 
This is equal to the acreage seeded to wheat and suggests the tendency for 
farmers to seed their most important cash crop on summerfallow so as to 
minimize the effects of drought. 


Livestock Distribution.—All the farms studied had some livestock. Of 
the 216 farms, 211 raised cattle and 140 kept hogs. All but seven farmers 
had some horses used entirely or partially for farm power. Poultry, raised 
primarily to provide eggs and meat for home consumption was found on most 
farms. Very few farmers raised any sheep. 

In terms of animal units the total per farm for all farms studied was 28-5 
animal units. This was distributed as follows, cattle 18-5; horses 7-4; hogs 1-7; 
and other livestock, mainly poultry, 0:9. 

The largest number of farm animals was found on farms in the Melita 
district. These averaged 30 animal units per farm as compared with 29-5 
animal units at Reston and 26-2 at Boissevain. 


Farm Capital.—The average investment in farm capital was $11,062 
per farm for all the farms studied. This was distributed as follows: real estate 
$5,122; livestock $2,264; machinery and equipment $2,858; feed, seed and 
supplies $818. On a percentage basis, the investment in real estate constituted 





‘For a description of these soils see Ellis, J. H., & Shafer, L. H. Reconnaissance Soil 
Survey, South-western Manitoba. Soils Report No. 3, Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 
2 Milk, cream, butter, eggs, and garden vegetables. 
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Taste 1. TYPE OF FARMING: SOURCE OF FARM CASH RECEIPTS AND AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM CASH RECEIPTS, 1945-46 









































— Reston Melita Boissevain All farms 
No. of Farms 7 03 V2 : 216 
Ave. per| P.c.of |Ave. per| P.c. of |Ave. per| P.c. of |Ave. per| P.c. of 
farm total farm total farm total farm total 
$ $ $ $ 

VVilaese, Caen re et 1,345 33-6 1.273 BP To 13907 34-2 1,207 33-5 
Criner Groes) 2.55. 1a aes 12201 30-3 83 21-5 921 24-7 990 25:5 
IG Re Pek ek ab oe 506 WAS 7h 586 15-0 647 17-4 580 15-0 
PRO re 4 ok, ogy 163 4-1 228 5-9 100 DION) 163 4-2 
All Other Sources (a)..... 773 19-3 971 24-9 782 21-0 842 21-8 
NOGA Parte eae reer e k 3,998 100-0 3,896 100-0 a Oe: 100-0 3,872 100-0 





(a) Includes previous year’s crop sold currently. 


Taste 2. UTILIZATION OF IMPROVED LAND PER FARM, 1945-46 









































— Reston Melita Boissevain All farms 
No. of Farms al. 73 72 216 

Acres PCz0n Acres IPZCROL Acres P.c. of Acres P.c. of 

Land Use farm total farm total farm total farm total 
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Agere ee. Bre 5 hl ae: 49 13-7 fh 18-9 Igy 14-2 57 15-6 
LOA CSO e Re A aoe ears 63 17-6 40 10-7 80 21-8 61 16-7 
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Srimier tallow: ¢i0 Gans 224. 116 32°5 109 29-1 110 30-0 le 30-6 
eee ke ter ee oat 100-0 ofD 100-0 367 100-0 367 100-0 





46 per cent of the total investment; 20 per cent was in livestock; 26 per cent 
in machinery and equipment; and 8 per cent in feed, seed and supplies. This 
distribution of investment approximated closely the investment in these factors 
on the farms at Reston and Melita, but differed for farms at Boissevain. In 
this district investment in real estate comprised 53 per cent of the total invest- 
ment, with 18 per cent in livestock, 23 per cent in machinery and equipment, 
and 6 per cent in feed, seed and supplies. 

There were only 141 farm operators in the group that owned real estate, 
while all of the 216 farmers in the area had the other types of investments. 
Thus, when classified on the basis of those farmers having the investment, 1t 
was found that the average investment per farm in the different forms of 
capital except real estate, was fairly uniform for all three districts. At Boissevain 
the value of real estate per owner operator was $11,194; at Reston it was 
$6,445; and at Melita it was $6,280. 


Financial Progress.—While some of the farmers have been operating the 
present farm for a long time, 67 per cent of the farmers have commenced operat- 
ing the present farm within the last fifteen years. For all the farms studied, 
the average number of years the present farm has been operated by the present 
operator is 18-1 years. Farmers at Boissevain operated the present farm an 
average period of 13-8 years while at Melita and Reston the period was 12-8 
and 12-7 years respectively. The present overall net worth is $13,895 per 
farmer, representing an average increase in net worth per farm of $713 per year 
as a result of income from all sources. When calculated on the basis of income 
from farm activities only, the average increase in net worth per farm was $600 
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per year. This was highest for farms at Boissevain with an average net worth 
increase per farm of $690 per year. At Reston this amounted to $558 and at 
Melita it was $553 per year. 


Farm Business Summary.—Table 3 presents the farm business summary 
for the farms by districts, and for all the farms as a group. 

For the year under review, Melita farmers had the highest labour earnings, 
and Boissevain farmers averaged lowest. The range for all the farms was from 
a low of minus $1,512 on a farm at Melita to a high of $6,648 on a farm at 
Reston; in each case the farm was 640 acres in size. 

Cash receipts were highest on the Reston farms with $3,995 per farm. At 
Melita cash receipts were $3,895 and at Boissevain they amounted to $3,722 
per farm. The cash expenses equalled 48 per cent of cash receipts on Boissevain 
farms, 46 per cent on Reston farms, and 42 per cent on Melita farms. 


Factors Influencing Labour Earnings.—As is shown in Table 3, the 
average labour earnings for all farms studied was $1,109 per farm. ‘This was 
in addition to an allowance of $608 per farm to provide for interest on farm 
capital. There is sufficient variation from this average for the farms by districts 
to enable some analysis of the factors influencing farm returns. Thus, the farms 
for each district were studied as a group from the viewpoint of certain efficiency 
measures common to all. These included (1) size of business; (2) crop produc- 
tion efficiency; (3) livestock efficiency; (4) labour efficiency; and (5) capital 
use. These factors singly and in combination explain, in a large part, the 
reason for the differences in labour earnings among the three districts. 


In Table 4, the respective measures are shown and ranked by districts. 
The differences in the values of the various measures for the three districts are 
not very large when considered singly but apparently a combination of all 
these factors influenced the farm returns as shown above. Thus, Melita which 
ranked first in seven of the ten factors listed, had the highest labour earnings. 
Reston which ranked highest in one and second highest in seven others, was 
second in labour earnings. Boissevain was lowest in labour earnings and ranked 
third in six of the ten measures. 


Since the most significant difference in operator labour earnings was 
between farms at Boissevain and those in the other two districts, it was found 
desirable to determine some of the causes for this difference. This difference 
was more significant when it was noted that the average total capitalization was 
highest at Boissevain and that the average annual increase in net worth was 
also greatest for farms in this district. These two facts suggest that the long- 
time net farm productivity was largest at Boissevain and that the present 
difference in labour earnings may stem from the production pattern for the 
current year. An examination of the measures indicated in Table 4, as well as 
other data from the survey, seems to support this thesis. 


The crop yield index at Boissevain was equal to the average for the entire 
group of farms being slightly lower than at Reston and somewhat higher than 
at Melita. But when the crop yield index is weighted by an index of high 
return crops the adjusted index becomes 86 for Boissevain and Melita, and 94 
for Reston. This is due primarily to the lower total production of flax, a 
relatively high return crop, at Boissevain as compared with the other two 
districts. In addition, the relationship of the current crop yields to the long-time 
yields on these farms favoured Reston and Melita. For example, the 20-year 
average yield for wheat was 13-2 bushels per acre at Melita, 14-9 bushels at 
Reston, and 16:2 bushels at Boissevain. The current yield of wheat per acre 
was 16-0 bushels, 19:0 bushels and 16-7 bushels, respectively. Thus, Melita 
and Reston, geared to a lower long-term average production, gained a consider- 
able advantage over Boissevain through the higher than average crop yields. 
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Taste 3. FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY, 1945-46 








——- Reston Melita Boissevain | All farms 

No. of Farms 71 73 72 216 

$ $ $ $ 
eater OFT ME VONUG, «3 Ses os doe cake ed ea ess 4,719 4,383 4,239 4,447 

Expenses: 

Tan SOY Ee Weel Tae cton 4c RT a aes cite, w wr kare Re 2,917 2,603 2, 834 2,785 
MANDAL Leh OUD 2.) is vans 8 ee a Wale ay OR OG od elew'e 436 342 407 395 
LEAP TORE cr es rte RY ata oi cae PS 3) 000 2,945 3,241 3,180 
BRENT SECON rig Atco tice” 1, te AA atleyeia a vs wan sel Meecx suena’ vost 1,366 1,438 998 1, 267 
PEL COu OT CADLUAL (A) ators «ta itetns his women eae cua Ws 553 572 700 608 
mmerntor ese wobour INGOMe. 0.1 Jeb oe cae dd Moen de wes 813 866 298 659 
Ramet Orr STL Ge 6m 5 en ernst a. Sh am bales ee aE oes 453 456 449 45{ 
Prgerator s WnDOUr OININPS < gas 2 oc seas Pads ces cee 1,266 1,322 740 Li 109 


(a) Charged at 54% which was the weighted average rate on existing debts. 


Long-term records are not available for the farms concerned, to show the 
relative efficiency of livestock production. For the year concerned, however, 
the returns from productive livestock were $41 per $100 invested in livestock at 
Boissevain compared with $42 at Reston and $46 at Melita. Similarly, in 
numbers of productive livestock per 100 acres of cropland, Boissevain was lowest 
with 5:6 animal units. In the matter of labour efficiency, a trend similar to the 
above is observed. Boissevain farms averaged lower both in animal units per 
worker and in work units per worker, and were only one acre above the low in 
acres of cropland per worker. 


Taste 4. MEASURES OF EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT AND 
THE RANK FOR EACH DISTRICT, 1945-46 

















—s Reston Melita Boissevain 
Group Group Group 
Factor Auerape Rank ieee Rank Agere Rank 
Paourvluarnines: feo). Seto hehe: .. $1, 266 2 $i ,o22 1 $740 3 
Size of Business— 
Productive Man Work Units........ 381 2 393 i 378 3 
PeBPIte ll WW OStOO fete Ll. file inc 5 $10,051 3 $10, 400 2 $12, 734 1 
Crop Production Efficiency— 
Oran y dela. Index oe lie nck oe galas 102 1 96 3 100 2 
Productive Livestock Per 100 Acres 
EOUIAM SE. i be iid tach chet scat 6-7 2 7-4 1 5:6 3 
Livestock Efficiency— 
Returns from Productive Livestock 
per $100 Invested in Livestock.... $42 2 $46 1 $41 3 
Labour Efficiency— 
Acres Cropland Per Worker........ 233 3 279 1 234 2 
Total Animal Units Per Worker... 18-4 2 21 3p i! 16-3 3 
Work Units per Worker............ 242 2 277 1 238 3 
Capital Use— 
Per cent Capital in Real Estate.... 42-5 2 42-3 3 52-6 1 
Acres Cropland Per $100 Invested in 
GMITIONE Joe cine ns Sts eae eae 15 2 16 J 14 a 
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The impact of the production pattern on the Boissevain farms as compared 
with the other districts was as follows: (1) the total farm revenue was lower; 
(2) the ratio of total farm expenses to total farm revenue was higher; (3) 
the charge for interest on capital was higher. This resulted in a lower average 
operator’s labour earnings. This analysis thus emphasizes some of the classical 
farm management concepts, that is, the need for a high output from crops and 
livestock as well as maximum efficiency in the use of labour. It also stresses 
the desirability of maintaining total farm production at or above the long-time 
level to which the farm business is geared. 


WOOL: WARTIME PROGRAM 


B. G. Goon 


Wool production during the war years increased by 22 per cent over the 
average of the pre-war years, 1935-39. This increase, although helpful im 
meeting expanded wartime demands, was inadequate because Canada’s pre- 
war production amounted to approximately 25 per cent of total requirements. 
Wartime needs necessitated the development of a new program. ‘Thus, to 
ensure the desired wartime allocation of supplies, new governmental adminis- 
trative agencies, such as The Wool Administration, Melbourne Merchandising 
Limited and the Canadian Wool Board, Limited were established. Greater 
production was provided through higher prices and other financial inducements. 


The Weol Administrater.—The first wartime governmental action in wool 
marketing was the appointment, on September 25, 1939, of a wool adminis- 
trator.1 The Administrator’s duties and responsibilities became many and 
varied, but chiefly he was entrusted with the organization of any necessary 
arrangements for the procurement of supplies of wool, both domestic and 
foreign, required by Canadian manufacturers. 

Melbourne Merchandising Limited.—To facilitate the continuous supply 
of military fabrics at all times, The Melbourne Merchandising Limited was 
organized in September, 1940, as a subsidiary to the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. The Company’s only function was to supply wools for military 
requirements. The Government, through Melbourne Merchandising and the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, was virtually in the position of purchas- 
ing its own raw wool requirements, letting it out for processing, and repossessing 
wool in a finished military cloth. Melbourne Merchandising, holding large 
supphes of raw material, permitted the Department of Munitions and Supply 
to let contracts for small quantities of textile requirements, thus permitting 
valuable raw wool, suitable for non-military use, to be available should the need 
for military goods suddenly come to an end. Contracts awarded by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply contained a clause which specified that 
75 per cent of the wool requirement of the contract had to be acquired through 
Melbourne Merchandising. While the overall wool control for Canadian 
requirements was entrusted to the Wool Administrator, military requirements 
of raw wool cared for by Melbourne Merchandising. 


The Canadian Wool Board.—Another agency, the Canadian Wool Board, 
Limited, was deemed expedient in the national interest, not only to regulate 
the acquisition, conservation and distribution of domestic and foreign wool, but 
also to encourage further increased production of wool in Canada.2 On the 
advice of the Wool Administrator, the Wool Board was established, under 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to enhance further the Administrator’s 
control of the marketing of raw wool in Canada. The Wool Board’s decision 
to purchase the entire Canadian clip for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter assured the sheep and wool producers a stable market at known prices 
for all their production. 








1P.C. 2734, September 23, 1939. Order in Council appointing Wool Administrator 
* P.C. 1835. March 10, 1942. Order in Council authorizing the incorporation of the Canadian 
Wool Board, Limited. 
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The Wool Board, with the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, was given authority to set prices at which Canadian wools could be 
bought and sold.1 The object was to establish prices which would assure the 
producer a reasonable return for his clip, commensurate with its quality. These 
prices were governed by the ceiling prices for similar grades and classifications 
which were in effect during the basic period, September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
when ceiling prices were established. The prices proved to be the same or slightly 
better than the full landed costs of similar types of wool imported into Canada. 

Under the Wool Board, persons engaged in the collection of fleece wool 
operated under licence of the Board. All wool procured passed through registered 
warehouses, qualified to grade wools in accordance with the wool grading 
regulations. Settlement to the growers was made direct from the registered 
warehouses which graded the wools. These graded wools were taken over 
from the registered warehouses by the Wool Board at the prices paid to growers, 
plus a uniform commission rate which covered the cost of collecting, grading 
and handling the wool. 


Pre-war Production 1930-1939.—The problem of expanding output was 
made more difficult because numbers of sheep on Canadian farms had declined 
_during the nineteen thirties. The sheep and lamb population decreased from 
3,693 thousand head in 1930 to 3,366 thousand in 1939. Likewise, shorn and 
pulled wool production declined from 16,654 thousand pounds, greasy basis, 
to 15,250 thousand pounds. 


Production Encouragement.—By the spring of 1942 it had become 
apparent that more positive action would have to be taken to increase sheep 
numbers and expand wool output. At a Dominion-Provincial Conference, held 
in April of 1942, sheep and wool producers were asked to increase their pro- 
duction by 10 to 20 per cent over their 1941 production. To assist this increase, 
in addition to a widespread publicity campaign, the Dominion Government 
authorized immediate financial assistance towards the expansion of sheep raising 
in Canada.? This assistance to the extent of 130 thousand dollars, took the 
form of the Dominion Government payment of freight charges on the movement 
of female breeding stock, and in addition, the purchase and loan of rams to 
farmers who were willing to raise new flocks. 


The Wool Bonus.—The wool bonus also provided a financial incentive 
for increased production and improved quality. Authority was granted under 
the War Measures Act, for the Agricultural Supplies Board to arrange for pay- 
ment of a bonus on all individual clips which were carefully prepared for market 
at time of shearing.* The quality and strength of the Canadian wool fibre 
were recognized as excellent and of particularly fine quality, but were often 
marred and degraded by too many fleeces containing excessive foreign matter. 
To overcome this difficulty and to compete successfully with foreign wools of 
similar grade, cleanly produced and properly prepared at the source, the 
Dominion and Provinces’ four cent per pound bonus plan was agreed upon. 

The payment of the bonus was to be on a fifty-fifty basis by Dominion and 
Provincial Governments and was applicable only when the Provincial Govern- 
ment concerned agreed to come in on the plan. The bonus applied to standard 
grades of Canadian unwashed fleece wool, with the exception of rejected or 
defective grades, and where the wool was prepared by the grower according 
to specific regulations. The regulations required that the wool be free of seeds, 
chaff, straw, burrs, manure tags and other foreign matter. Hairy, black and 

1W.P.T.B. Order No. 117, March 23, 1942. Canadian War Orders and Regulations 
Respecting Wool. 

2P.C. 4427, May 28, 1942. Order in Council authorizing financial assistance re immediate 
expansion of sheep raising in Canada. 


3P.C. 1/2519, March 29, 1943. Order in Council authorizing the payment of a bonus on 
the 1943 wool clip. Renewed to cover 1944, 1945 and 1946 wool clips. 
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erey leg and face clippings were to be kept separate and were not to be rolled 
with the fleece. Individual fleeces were required to be folded and tied separately 
with standard paper fleece twine. 

The cost of the bonus plan to the Dominion Government from its inaugura- 
tion on March 29, 1943, to March 31, 1947, amounted to 511 thousand dollars. 
With the participation of the provincial governments, a total of one million 
and twenty-two thousand dollars was expended. 


Government Grading Regulations.—The administrative machinery for 
grading was already in existence under the provisions of the Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products Act, 1931. Under date of January 1, 1941, Government regula- 
tions respecting the Grading of Canadian Unwashed Fleece Wool were inaugu- 
rated. Established warehouses, located at convenient points, were authorized 
to handle and grade all farm and ranch clips. All warehouses were required 
to be registered with the Department of Agriculture and a wool grading certi- 
ficate issued for each lot of the producer’s wool. The identity of each clip 
was required to be retained, payment to the grower being based on the net 
received weight of the purchased grades. (These regulations applied to all 
wool marketed in Canada with the exception of wool utilized by the producer 
for his own domestic use.) 

To comply with Canadian Wool Board purchase requirements, grading 
regulations throughout the war years have become a measure of prime impor- 
tance to the producers. Between 1941 and 1946 inclusive, approximately 
57°6 million pounds, an average of nine and one-half million pounds per year, 
Tey graded under the supervision of Government Wool Inspectors (Tables 
yand 2). 


Taste 1. CANADIAN WOOL GRADED 














— 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


————§ | —_qe | —— | qeqj| | ee qé— |qqwm— 


No. of Registered Warehouses..............0.ee000- 26 38 34 31 ol 29 
Weight of Wool Graded (’000 Ibs.).................. 8,236 | 10,207 | 10,3854) 10,523°) 9, 853 8,318 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service. 


Taste 2. TYPE OF CANADIAN WOOL GRADED 





— . 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 





(7000 lbs.) 
WESGOrn eANGOG. a \. {ce 20 On ore camels We eee are eee = 3,008 | 3,000) 4,176.1 3,865 3, 343 
Woastern omestict ie.0 62 4c. aot taco nee = 2,,009.1°2,823, |-, 2:73) tai2, (08 2,075 
Hastern’ Domestic. Joss nite ree ee ee — 3) (aU Thmovtao ono 3, 280 2,900 
0a) 28 bees epee ey lin mM Po wet Rebel yf Pl he 8,236 | 10,207 | 10,385 | 10,523 | 9,853 8,318 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service. 


An analysis of the graded volume of wool for the period 1942 to 1946 
shows that fine wools (56’s to 70’s) were on the increase, while crossbred wools 
(40’s to 50’s) have declined. Western Range Wool, originating mainly in 
Southern Saskatchewan, Southern Alberta, and the interior of British Columbia, 
furnishes the bulk of the fine wool. The quality of Western Domestic, or farm 
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wool, is rather evenly divided between 56’s and 48’s to 50’s. The 56 grade 
results from fine woolled ewe breeding stock being crossed with Down rams in 
farm flocks. In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces the wool clip, 
known as Eastern Domestic, is produced from flocks of crossbred Oxford, 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Suffolk and Leicester sheep. This Eastern Domestic 
Wool, bulking predominantly in quality from 40’s to 50’s is in good demand 
and most useful in the manufacture of yarns, blankets and paper felts. 


Sheep and Lamb Population.—Partly in response to an educational cam- 
paign and partly in response to financial assistance and incentives, sheep and 
lamb numbers and wool output increased. Numbers of sheep and lambs since 
1939 increased in Eastern Canada, but the increase was decidedly marked on 
Western farms. A comparison of sheep and lamb numbers on Canadian farms 
during the period 1940 to 1946 with the 1935 to 1939 average of 3,082 thousand 
head showed a gradual decrease through 1940 to a wartime low of 2,840 thous- 
and head in 1941. The trend in numbers improved throughout the following 
three years, 1944 showing a peak of 3,725 thousand head. In 1945 and 1946 
numbers again decreased to 3,622 thousand head and 3,378 thousand head 
respectively. 


Wool Production 1940-1946.—The number of sheep and lambs shorn 
on the 1935-39 average for all Canada amounted to 1,704 thousand head. Dur- 
ing the war this number gradually increased until 1944 when 2,007 thousand 
head were shorn. Throughout 1945 and 1946 the shorn number declined to 
1,793 thousand head, 10 per cent below the 1944 total and only 5 per cent 
above the pre-war average. 


In spite of continued labour shortages, Canada’s annual shorn and pulled 
wool crop increased until it was almost four and one-half million pounds 
greater in 1944 than it was in 1940. The trend of shorn wool production showed 
a gradual increase from the 1935-39 average of 12,248 thousand pounds to the 
1944 peak year production of 15,128 thousand pounds. Pulled wool, with the 
exception of a slight decline in 1940, showed a steady increase to 5,290 thous- 
and pounds produced in 1946 (Table 3). 


Im ports.—Canadian production of raw wool falls short of domestic require- 
ments. Imports of foreign wools are necessary. Imports of unfinished wool 
into Canada consist of wool in the grease, wool washed or scoured, wool pulled 
or sliped, noils, worsted tops and garnetted wool waste in the white. During 
the war years, with the greatly increased demands for textiles of all kinds, 
particularly military fabrics, in spite of the necessity of accepting international 
allocations, and in spite of shipping difficulties and the dangers of wartime 
ocean transportation, imports of raw and unfinished wool increased from a 
1935-39 annual average of 52,821 thousand pounds, in the grease, to a 1940-46 
annual average of 87,181 thousand pounds. Compared with the pre-war average, 
a very considerable increase in the importation of foreign wool was particularly 
noted in 1942 by the importation of 114,428 thousand pounds and 100,042 
thousand pounds in 1946. 

Analysis over the seven-year period, 1940-46, showed wool in the grease to 
represent 33 per cent of the total unfinished wool imported, while wool washed 
or scoured amounted to 32 per cent. Wool pulled or sliped totalled 8 per cent, 
and garnetted wool waste in the white 1 per cent. Canadian imports of wool 
are mainly received from New Zealand, Australia, British South Africa and 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports.—Canadian exports of unfinished wool consist mainly of wool in 
the grease, wool pulled or sliped and wool washed or scoured. Exports of wool 
are shipped almost entirely to the United States, less than 1 per cent being 
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exported to Newfoundland and the United Kingdom. Since 1940 and to the end 
of 1946, 42 million pounds, an average of 7 million pounds per year, were 
exported. This volume of exports consisted of wool in the grease 57 per cent, 
pulled or sliped 26 per cent, washed or scoured 13 per cent and noils 4 per cent. 
The 1935-39 average exports amounted to approximately 6,580 thousand pounds 
per year as against 15,520 thousand pounds exported in 1944 and 6,409 thousand 
pounds in 1946. 7 


Domestic Disappearance.—The domestic disappearance of wool in Canada 
during the war and post-war period to the end of 1946 greatly increased over 
the 1935-39 average of 60,243 thousand pounds per year. During 1942, 130,521 
thousand pounds of wool disappeared into domestic consumption, and in 1946, 
112,634 thousand pounds was consumed. The heavy demands for fabrics of all 
kinds did not ease during 1946, though military demands decreased, civilian 
demands, coupled with re-establishment and relief programs, continued to 
increase. 


Prices.—W oo] prices during the war period increased considerably. During 
the pre-war period of 1935-39 the average price of Canadian raw wool, at the 
farm, amounted to 13-5 cents per pound. At the end of the 1941 season the 
price had increased to 22-1 cents. After advances to 22-5 cents in 1942, the 
price during the following four years to the end of 1946 remained stabilized at 
approximately 27 cents per pound. 

The average wholesale price at Toronto during the period 1935-39, showed 
Eastern Domestic Wool, low medium or 1/4 blood staple priced at 20-2 cents 
per pound. Western Domestic Wool, semi-bright, medium or 3/8 blood staple 
was priced at 19-3 cents, while Western Range Wool, semi-bright, fine medium, 
1/2 blood staple sold at 19-4 cents per pound. The average wholesale price for 
all grades, from all parts of Canada during this 1935-39 period at Toronto showed 
an average of 18-8 cents per pound in the grease. In 1942 the wholesale price 
of wool in the grease on the average for all grades and classifications became 
stabilized at approximately 28-3 cents, with Eastern Domestic, 1/4 blood 
staple priced at 31 cents, Western Domestic 3/8 blood staple 28 cents and 
Western Range 1/2 blood staple 26 cents. 


Summary.—Wool production in Canada during the Second Great War 
increased from 16 million pounds to better than 19 million pounds. The quality 
improved, the price increased and the procurement policy of the Wool Board 
provided an assured outlet for total wool production in Canada during the year 
1942 to the end of 1946. 


Taste 3. CANADIAN WOOL PRODUCTION 
(Greasy basis) 
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—— 1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
(’000 lbs.) 
red (6) ay aioe Ay mae nmi, eu tad St a ca seg 12,243 | 11,549 | 11,630 | 12,867 | 18,929 | 15,128 | 14,513 13; 712 
TO UOO epee tie tele ts aicuc racine wed 3,/18 | 8,846 | 3,624) 3,610 | 3,889 |. 4,151 | 5,113 5, 290 


Total Production. . 2g: ssi... <5 16,021 | 14,895 | 15,254 | 16,477 | 17,818 | 19,279 | 19,626 | 19,001 


Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Vo!. 40, No. 1, 1947. 
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MILK CONTROL LEGISLATION IN CANADA! 


B. A. Campbell 


Fluid milk control agencies have been set up in all provinces of Canada 
and while the type of control differs in the various provinces, the method of 
operation and the powers of the agencies are very similar. A summary of milk 
control legislation in Canada, as in effect in July, 1947, is tabulated in Table 1, 
with the powers and regulations outlined in Table 2 

Type of Control Board.—The first government appointed agency in 
Canada with power to maintain price structures for fluid milk was set up in 
Manitoba in the early 1930’s. By 1939, similar legislation was effective in 
seven of the nine provinces and by 1946 all provinces had adopted milk control 
measures. Most of the initial acts setting up legislation have been amended and 
strengthened since they were first passed. In Nova Scotia and Alberta the control 
agencies now operate under the authority of the Public Utility Commissions while 
in British Columbia a separate board has been formed by amending the Public 
Utility Act. In the other provinces the boards are designed to operate as 
independent bodies. The number of members on the boards varies from one 
in Saskatchewan and British Columbia to four in Quebec. In Ontario the 
Milk Control Board is divided into two sections, the Fluid Milk Board with three 
members and the Concentrated Milk Board with five members. However, for 
the purposes of this analysis only the fluid milk board has been considered. 

Method of Financing.—Three provinces finance the operations of the 
boards completely from the consolidated revenue funds of the province. Four 
provincial boards are authorized by the government to collect revenue for their 
operations from licence fees and assessments of those engaged in the fluid milk 
industry, while in the remaining two provinces the necessary funds are obtained 
partly from the province and partly from assessments on the industry. 


Powers and Regulations of the Milk Centrol Agency 


All provincial agencies have the power, under their control legislation, to 
inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry. Milk control 
operates in those areas defined by the provincial boards, and while all boards 
have the authority to bring any area in a province under control, in most 
provinces the controlled areas are confined to the larger centres in the provinces. 

Licensing Controls.—One of the main functions of the milk boards is the 
licensing of those engaged in the fluid milk business. All boards require that 
distributors be licensed by them and these licences can be revoked if the 
regulations of the board are not followed. In four of the provinces licensing of 
milk transportation is carried out under the milk control agencies, while in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the licensing of milk truckers 
comes under the jurisdiction of other government agencies. All provinces, 
except Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, require that producers also obtain 
licences before shipping milk for fluid milk consumption. 

Minimum Price Regulatiens.—In milk control areas, prices for milk are 
established at both the consumer and producer levels. In two provinces, 
Alberta and Quebec,? only minimum prices are established and while these 
prices do actually in practice become the legal prices, there is nothing to 
prevent distributors from increasing either the buying or selling prices at any 
time. In Nova Scotia consumer prices are fixed while producer prices must be 

1 This is part of an unpublished report on Fluid Milk Distribution in Canada During War 
Years by the same author. 

Acknowledgments: The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of officials of Provincial 
Milk Control Agencies in obtaining information outlined in the tables. 

2This regulation will likely be clarified for Ontario when the Ontario Royal Commission 
investigating the milk industry makes its report. Prior to establishing the commissions, w hen 
the Milk Board arbitrated prices, the producer price was a minimum price and the consumer 


price, a fixed price. When the Board approved agreements, a definite producer and consumer 
price was outlined. 
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“not less than” those established by the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities. In provinces where both consumer and producer prices are fixed, 
distributors have a fixed margin on which to operate and any increase in 
efficiency in operation is reflected in increased returns to distributors. 

Margins Allowed.—When fixing the prices for milk, the spread or margin 
between producer and consumer is always subject to close examination by the 
milk control boards. As boards have the power at all times of examining the 
books and records of distributors, they are in a position to determine a reasonable 
price spread for distribution. Distributors’ margins vary within controlled areas 
in & province as well as between provinces, and are dependent on local conditions. 
The size of the controlled area has a direct effect on distribution costs, while 
wage rates and even climatic conditions will affect costs of operation. 


Price Differentials——In most provinces, producer prices are quoted on 
the basis of a standard butterfat test with a price differential paid for each 1/10 
per cent variation from this standard test. In 6 of the 8 provinces in which this 
system prevails, 3 cents or 34 cents per 100 pounds is fixed as the differential 
for standard milk. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the differential is 
5 cents per 100 pounds for each 1/10 of a per cent change in the butterfat price 
and is more in line with present day butterfat prices. In Prince Edward Island 
and in certain centres in Saskatchewan where milk is purchased on a butterfat 
basis, this discrepancy does not occur. 


Arbitration.—While only six of the nine provinces have the power to 
arbitrate in disputes within the fluid industry, nevertheless, the price fixing and 
licensing power of all boards, in effect, enables each of them to act as a judicial 
body. 


Bonding Operations.—Most provinces (Alberta and Prince Edward Island 
excepted) require fluid milk distributors to deposit bonds with the milk control 
board. These bonds have a stabilizing effect on the industry and insure that 
distributors do not default payment to producers. The amount of the bond 
is determined by the milk control agency and may be adjusted as the need arises. 


Reports from Distributors.—All provincial boards require a_ periodic 
report (usually monthly) from each distributor. The type and amount of 
information varies from province to province but is used by the various boards 
as the basis for a monthly report on purchases and sales of milk and cream. 


Time of Payment.—Most boards stipulate in their regulations that pro- 
ducers must be paid by a certain date of each month. Most distributors make 
a practice of giving a statement to their suppliers when payment is made for 
milk although the regulations of the British Columbia Milk Board do not 
require that this be done. 


Notice of Termination.—The question of distributors or producers giving 
notice before terminating shipments is one that is treated in various ways by 
the provincial boards. In two provinces, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba, 
no notice need be given by the distributors to the producers, although in the case 
of Manitoba, the Milk Board must give its approval. In Ontario the distributor 
can terminate shipments by producers immediately if there is just cause. In 
British Columbia no notice is required to cut off a shipper but a producer must 
obtain permission from the Milk Control Board before changing from one 
distributor to another. In 4 other provinces, the distributor must give shippers 
notice if he intends to stop accepting milk. 

Two boards, namely Nova Scotia and Ontario, have regulations which 
prohibit distributors from requiring producers to invest capital in the company. 

Provincial fluid milk legislation has developed within the last 15 years 
and is now accepted in all parts of Canada as a necessary feature of fluid milk 
marketing. It was in the interest of producers, distributors and consumers 
that these milk control agencies were first set up and there is much evidence that 
they are serving this purpose. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


WILCOX, Walter W. The Farmer in the Second World War. Ames, Iowa, 
The Iowa State College Press. 1947. pp. xii -+ 410. 


This book records the more significant information relating to United States 
farmers and agriculture during the second World War. Canadians will be 
interested in this historical study as both the United States and Canadian 
farmers had to face and solve similar problems; although, in terms of population 
and output, a smaller country, Canada did not face the same complex, adminis- 
trative problems that her American neighbour did. 


Professor Wilcox, agricultural economist, professor, practical farmer, and 
one-time civil servant, was in a good position to write a critical history of 
United States agricultural policy in the war years, 1939 to 1945. He delved into 
both the political and economic factors leading to specific action. However, 
although the title implies that the book is about the farmer, only two chapters 
deal directly with the farmer. The remaining 21 chapters are concerned with 
the broader aspects of policy on a national level. The author discusses price 
and production policies, specific commodities, and the administrative agency, 
the United States Department of Agriculture. He describes the changes that 
have occurred in structure of the agricultural industry. He concludes that, 
“though substantial progress has been recorded in farm families’ standard of 
living and in the legislation designed to improve and stabilize incomes, the 
basic problems remained unsolved”. 


Professor Wilcox has written a good book which not only provides an 
historical account of wartime experiences but some guidance to those who find 
themselves in the post-war period immersed in policy formulation and 
administration. 


BLACK, J. D., and CLAWSON, SAYRE and WILCOX. Farm Manage- 
ment. New York, The MacMillan Company. 1947. 


This textbook, having over 1,000 pages, divided into five parts, with 48 
chapters, is, in the words of the four authors, “intended primarily for use in 
the junior and senior years in agricultural colleges . . . It also assumes that the 
student will have had an elementary course in the Principles of Economics” . . 
As pointed out in the Authors’ Preface, an effort was made to provide a textbook 
which is suited to the teaching of Farm Management in all parts of the United 
States. For Canadian students, this, in no way, detracts from the value of the 
textbook. The principles and methods of analysis are applicable to Canadian 
conditions. 


The authors, in their preface, claim that, “The outstanding characteristic of 
the treatment of Farm Management in this textbook is that the analysis is in 
terms of the farm as a whole. The economics presented is the economics of the 
farm as a firm..”. 


Farm marketing and purchasing co-operatives in the United States have 
over five million members. This membership, however, does not represent that 
number of individual farmers because many of them belong to more than one 
co-operative. Volume of business, a better measure of size, during the 1945-46 
marketing season, reached a new peak of six billion dollars. Marketing of 
farm products constituted nearly 80 per cent of the total dollar volume 
of business. 
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NOTES 


An all-time high in trade union membership in this country was established 
in 1946. Trade union membership in Canada was almost 15 per cent higher 
than the previous record figure established in 1944, and more than 120 per cent 
above the 1938 total. 

In the years from 1939 to 1944, trade union membership increased from 
358,967 to 724,188. The year 1945 showed a reduction of about 13,000 union 
members, but 1946 recorded the greatest increase of all with total membership 
jumping from 711,117 to 831,697. Of an estimated 3,153,000 non-agricultural — 
wage and salary workers, 14 years of age or more, 26:4 per cent were members 
of trade unions at the end of 1946. 

The largest percentage increase for 1946 occurred in the wood and wood 
products group where union membership rose from 49,259 to 76,959 for a gain of 
56:2 per cent. Membership in the foods group increased 46-7 per cent from 
28,464 to 41,749, while the textile group showed an increase of 18-2 per cent 
from 28,248 to 33,382. 


The United Kingdom contract price for bacon was increased on September 
1, 1947 to $29.00 per hundredweight for Grade A Wiltshires. Domestic price 
ceilings were adjusted accordingly. Part of the increase will likely be absorbed 
by packers because of increased costs. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has announced the maximum prices of flaxseed, 
sunflower seed and rape seed for the crop year 1947-1948. The maximum 
price of any grade of No. 1 Canada Western flaxseed is $5.00 per bushel, basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. The maximum price of any 
grade of No. 1 Canada Western Sunrise Sunflower seed is six cents per pound, 
f.o.b. buyers’ receiving point, and for rape seed, it is six cents per pound 
delivered to the buyers’ receiving point. 

The Dominion Government has also announced that the price of wheat 
under the United Kingdom contract for the 1948-49 crop year will be $2.00 per 
bushel, No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William/Port Arthur. 

The price of apples (out of the 1947 crop) is to be supported by the Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Board. The reason for this action is due to the fact that 
Great Britain is not in a position this year to buy Canadian apples in the usual 
way. The loss of this export market is especially serious to Nova Scotia apple 
growers. The Prices Support Board has guaranteed a minimum average return 
of $2.25 per barrel to the grower before packing cost for all varieties and grades 
handled by the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In the year 1947, there was the continuation of the productive activity 
that characterized the previous six years. Canada’s population continued to 
gain in numbers through natural increase and immigration. Total output 
was greater, although unfavourable weather reduced agricultural production. 
Net national income was higher. Exports and imports expanded markedly. 
During most of the year, there were more jobs than applicants, and wage 
rates and earnings per capita rose. Prices received by farmers increased 
considerably. Retail sales expanded. On the other hand, the cost of living 
for city and farm people rose considerably. The most substantial increases, 
in the period between January and December, 1947, were in foods, clothing 
and home furnishings. This increase in the cost of living generally absorbed 
the gains in income. 

National income.—Net national income for 1947, at $10-7 billion exceeded 
that of the preceding year. While most of this increase is due to a higher 
price level, physical output has also increased. The higher level of national 
production has been accompanied by a record volume of civilian employment. 
At the same time, average unemployment for the year has fallen to the exceed- 
ing low figure of two per cent of the labour force. 

On the basis of the ninth labour force survey (of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) which covered the week ending November 8, 1947, it is estimated 
that employment was 4,847,000, and unemployment 87,000. Total employ- 
ment in mid-August was up to 5,008,000. Total wages, salaries, and supple- 
mentary income for the period January to September, 1947, are estimated 
at $4-4 billion, an increase of 18 per cent over the same nine-month period 
of 1946. Furthermore, employment and output have been well sustained 
throughout the full course of the year with no indication of any falling off 
as the year drew to a close. The index of industrial production in October, 
1947, was nearly 180 (1935-39100), the highest for the year and well above 
the index of 157-6 in October, 1946. | 


Prices.—During the past two years, but most markedly in 1947, along 
with decontrol, a readjustment of the price structure to the realities of the 
post-war situation has been taking place. The majority of subsidies have 
been eliminated, while others have been greatly reduced, and practically all 
price ceilings have been removed. Of those remaining, most have been raised 
to reduce the wide differential between domestic prices and those obtainable 
in foreign markets. The continued inflationary pressures in the United States 
also exert a significant influence on price movements in, Canada, -as- higher 
prices for such basic materials as coal and steel, spread throught relatéd/Reators | 
of the Canadian economy. foo : . 

Thus, in spite of a larger volume of supplies, resulting, from improved 
domestic production and higher imports, the forces of demand have continued 
dominant throughout the year. As a consequence, prices: have moved steadily 
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(2) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Nov. 1947, and Prices and Price Indexes. Nov., 1947. Wholesale prices of products of 
Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

() pa (. Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

id (f). 

(i) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-43. Ottawa. 1945, and 

(Mimeo) Nov., 1947. 
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upward with the general wholesale price index and the cost-of-living index 
showing increases of 22 and 15 per cent, respectively, between January and 
December 1947. These buoyant market forces have been the result of both the 
enhanced demands of a full employment economy and of the accumulated 
needs that have been left unsatisfied during the six years of war. 

The urban cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) rose to 146-0 by Decem- 
ber 1, 1947. The rise in the index since December 1, 1946, was 18-9 points 
and since April, 1947, 15-4 points. The percentage increase since September 1, 
1945, was 21-8. It is anticipated that cost of living will show an increase 
in January, an increase reflecting the new prices for bacon, beef, cheese 
and eggs. 

Major policy developments during the year 1947 include the continuation 
of decontrols, the Geneva tariff agreements, and the establishment of regula- 
tions for restricting imports, designed to improve Canada’s United States 
dollar balance. 

External Trade.—In November, 1947, a long-range and a short-range 
policy of international trade were announced. The long-range policy is 
embodied in a multilateral agreement providing for reciprocal tariff reductions 
and greater opportunities for Canadian trade. Concessions secured by, and 
concessions granted by Canada, alike, cover wide fields in agriculture, other 
primary industries, and manufacturing. 

On January 1, 1948, the tariff concessions granted by Canada in the 
General Agreements in Tariffs and Trade became effective. These tariff 
concessions will be accorded to each of the 44 foreign countries to which 
Canada at present grants most-favoured-nation tariff treatment and to all 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Canadian concessions are set forth in Schedule V of the Agreement 
and consist of some 1,050 items, of which 590 provide for reductions in 
the most-favoured-nation tariff below existing rates, and about 460 for the 
binding or consolidation of the present most-favoured-nation rates. The 
concessions include about 100 items in the British Preferential Tariff in 
regard to which reductions are made in favour of British Commonwealth 
countries. 

A small number of items in the Canadian schedule (respecting which 
reductions were negotiated with countries that have not undertaken to bring 
their concessions into effect on January 1, 1948) are being withheld until 
such time as those countries are in the position to make their concessions 
available to Canada. 

The short-term policy—an emergency and temporary one—is designed 
to meet Canada’s shortage of United States dollars. It provides for pro- 
hibition of certain imports, and for quota restrictions in others. It curbs 
pleasure travel in the United States. A bonus is provided for additional 
gold production. An excise tax was imposed on a wide range of durable con- 
sumer goods containing a high percentage of parts or materials which are 
imported from the United States. This policy will result in higher costs for 
many consumer items. On the other side are tax reductions intended to lower 
prices of some essential goods. The effect of the import restrictions will be 
to reduce considerably the level of imports, particularly from United States. 

The prohibited list covers a wide variety of consumer goods and certain 
other articles which the government has decided can no longer be permitted 
to draw on Canada’s reserves of foreign exchange. The list includes a number 
of items of a luxury or non-essential character. It also includes a good many 
things which are important in themselves but which are produced in Canada 
in substantial quantities and which are frequently of such a nature that their 
purchase may be postponed. 
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The value of commodities exported during the first eleven months of 1947, 
ended November, was $2°5 billion, an advance of more than 19 per cent over 
the value for the same period in 1946. Imports during the same eleven months 
in 1947 amounted to nearly $2-4 billion, an increase of over 36 per cent over 
the same eleven month total in 1946. 

Canada, for the period of discussion, had an overall favourable balance 
of trade with all countries of $161 million, compared with over $379 million 
in the eleven months of 1946. Aggregate deficit with the United States was 
$884 million, compared with $436-6 million a year earlier, and the credit balance 
with the United Kingdom, $511-8 million compared with $349-6 million. 

To meet some of the shortage in United States dollars, an agreement 
covering a line of credit of $300 million to Canada was signed on January 8, 
1948, between Canada and the United States. This loan is for the purpose 
of assisting Canada to continue importing essential machinery and equipment 
and industrial raw materials from the United States. 


Deconitrol.—Although the policy of gradual removal of wartime restric- 
tions was inaugurated about two years ago, the majority of controls was kept 
in operation until the end of 1946. In the past year, however, the transition 
from wartime controls to a free market was accelerated. Developments in 
late December, 1947, and January, 1948, have led to the reimposition of some 
price controls. The Minister of Finance, on January 15, 1948, announced that 

1. Price ceilings are being reimposed on meat and on butter. 

2. The prices of certain types of fertilizers which have advanced sharply 
in Eastern Canada will be reduced by the application of mark-up controls and 
by the roll-back of certain basic chemical ingredients. 

3. Mark-up controls will be applied where necessary to imported fruits 
and vegetables. 

4. The Government will invite Parliament to extend its authority to control 
prices and rents for a further period of one year, 2.e., to March 31, 1949. 

5. Price ceilings on sugar and molasses, oils and fats, certain canned fruits 
and vegetables, primary iron and steel, tin, and residential rents will be con- 
tinued in effect until circumstances justify their removal. 

6. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is giving consideration to 
instituting prosecutions of persons who appear to have been selling at prices 
that are higher than is ‘reasonable and just”’. 

The Minister, however, stated that: 


The government does not propose to return to any general system 
of overall price ceilings, but it is particularly concerned with recent 
increases in Canadian food and related costs. Many of the recent price 
increases have been no more than a necessary adjustment to higher world 
prices and cost factors. But in some instances prices at the processing 
and distribution levels have advanced more rapidly than circumstances 
justify, and there appears to be prospects of still further increases of 
this kind. 

For these reasons the government will be asking Parliament for an 
extension of its general price-controlling powers, and is taking immediate 
steps to reimpose certain specific price ceilings and mark-up controls. 
Meat price ceilings are being re-established at levels which are in line 

with the new United Kingdom contract prices, which, in turn, have recognized 
the recent advances in farmers’ feed and other costs. Beef, lamb and veal 
prices are being fixed at levels moderately above the former ceilings. 

The price of butter is being fixed on the basis of 67 cents per pound for 
wholesale solids at Montreal, and regional differentials and wholesale and 
retail mark-ups will be the same as provided for in the former Order relating 
to maximum butter prices. The last ceiling prices in June, 1947, were based 
on a 50 cents a pound price. 
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CHANGES IN PRAIRIE AGRICULTURE, 1941-19461 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Fewer people were on prairie farms in 1946 than in 1941. There were fewer 
but bigger farms; the value of farm capital increased, but farm indebtedness 
was reduced; ownership increased; and fewer farmers were producing more 
and were using more equipment. These are some of the facts indicated by the 
1946 census of the Prairie Provinces. 

These changes occurred under wartime conditions. Canadian (and prairie) 
agriculture in this five-year period had to adapt itself, first, to a world at war, 
and second, to a world in transition from war to peace needs. These changes 
occurred in a period when agriculture, as well as other phases of Canadian 
activity, was subjected to increased governmental administration (up to the 
end of the war in 1945), and then to an accelerated program of decontrol. 
These changes occurred in a period when the anticipated wartime demand 
for farm products was slow to materialize, then expanded very rapidly, and 
in the transition period this demand did not decline as expected, but was 
maintained at a high level because recovery in world agriculture was retarded. 

It was during this period that prairie and other Canadian farmers were 
guided in their production programs by objectives based on war needs and 
formulated at annual Dominion-Provincial agricultural conferences. Encour- 
agement by educational campaigns, plus price increases and subsidy payments 
rather than direct regulations, were relied upon. 

As a result of wartime needs and influences during this five-year period 
total output expanded and there were changes in the pattern of production. 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, there was rapid expansion in the 
livestock population. There was a shift from the growing of wheat to the 
growing of coarse grains. A greater acreage was planted in oil-bearing crops. 
After 1943, there was a movement. back into wheat production. 

Adjustments in agricultural output occurred with a reduced manpower 
on the Prairies and elsewhere. At first, only surplus manpower left the farms, 
but later, essential farm labour left. The farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were among the heaviest losers. There are, however, still more 
rural than urban people on the Prairies, although the number living on farms 
and in rural areas declined considerably between 1941 and 1946. Of the 2-4 
million living on the Prairies, slightly over a million were on farms and another 
million in urban areas. The remainder lived in unincorporated villages and 
hamlets scattered through the open plains. On the whole, there were 59 thousand 
fewer people living on the Prairies in 1946 than in 1941. Nearly all of the decline 
in numbers occurred in the Province of Saskatchewan. Alberta showed a 
slight gain. 

The decline? in farm population is neither new nor peculiar to the prairie 
region. The wartime expansion of non-agricultural industries merely speeded 
up the existing movement towards towns and cities and toward industrialized 
sections of Canada, due to greater opportunities for jobs there as compared 
with the agricultural regions. War industries drew surplus manpower from 
the farms. Thousands of men and women left the prairie farms, villages, 
towns and cities, to work in the war plants in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec. The shifts from agriculture, during the five years, were quite distinct, 
for there has been almost no counter-movement. 


1 Inventory taking of prairie agriculture was completed in the summer of 1946 and the balance sheet 
is now being published. The stock-taking firm was the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Their enume- 
rators visited every farm in the Prairie Provinces. They compiled information on the number of farms, 
the number of people on farms, their sex, their ages, the acreage, crops, livestock, capital value, indebted- 
ness, and many other facts. This article is based mainly on Census data and statistics published by the 
Agricultural Division of the Mominion Bureau of Statistics. ? 

2 The number of people living on farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta declined by about 
145,000, or nearly 13 per cent, in the period between 1941 and 1946. 
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In spite of the decline in numbers of farm people, agricultural output was 
increased during this period. This was possible because of the longer working 
day and more effective use of the manpower left on farms. Manpower controls 
were utilized under the National Selective Service policy. These controls 
included, among other things, (a) a stabilization of the farm working force 
by requiring all workers to remain in agriculture unless they received permission 
from National Selective Service officials to secure employment elsewhere, and 
by granting postponement of military training to farm workers whose services 
were essential to agriculture; (6b) organized movements of farm workers who 
could be spared, temporarily, from one province to help in another province; 
(c) encouragement of greater exchange of co-operative use of local labour; (d) 
introduction of labour-saving devices; and (e) international exchange of farm 
labour with the United States. 

The 1946 Census shows that nearly 270 thousand farmers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta farmed 117-5 million acres of land in an area 
extending from the western border of the Province of Ontario to the Rockies, 
and from the United States border as far north as the Peace River country 
in the Province of Alberta. These farmers had a capital investment in land, 
buildings, livestock, implements and machinery, valued at $2-7 billion. They 
had nearly 42 million acres of the Prairies in crop. The total livestock popu- 
lation numbered 8-1 million head, and their total poultry population was 
counted at 28:7 million birds. 

These 270 thousand farmers owned equipment valued at $483:5 million. 
They had, among other things, 153 thousand tractors, 55 thousand trucks, and 
37,800 grain combines. Prairie farmers, in the six years, 1941 to 1946, pur- 
chased over $200 million worth of farm machinery. The number of farms, for 
example, reporting tractors increased by 32 per cent between the two census 
years, but the number of tractors on these farms increased by 36 per cent. On 
the other hand, the number of horses declined by about 28 per cent in the 
same period. 

Let us reduce some of this 1946 information to a single farm basis. What 
1s a farm? “A farm”, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “for 
census purposes, is all the land located in one municipality which is directly 
farmed by one person conducting agricultural operations, either by his own 
labour or with the assistance of members of his household or of hired employees. 
It may consist of a single tract of land, or of a number of separate tracts held 
under different tenures. In order to be reported as a farm, such land must 
be of one acre or more in extent and have produced, in 1945, agricultural 
products to the value of $50 or more, or be under crops or employed for pasture 
in 1946.” The average size of the farm was nearly 436 acres, of which 154 
acres were under crop. The average numbers of livestock per farm were: 
five horses, 14 head of cattle, four sheep, and seven pigs. The average farm 
flock of poultry had over 100 birds. It should, however, be remembered that 
many farms have no livestock at all, and others are highlv specialized enter- 
prises. The size of the average farm unit is reflected in the relatively large 
investment per farm. The average value of farm capital was $9,951 per farm, 
the largest share of which was invested in land. The farm family averaged 
nearly four persons in 1946. 

Net value of agricultural production! per farm was estimated at $3,018, 
and per capita, $811. Increased agricultural production, higher farm prices, 
and the departure of many workers out of agriculture, resulted in estimated 

1 The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines the net value of agricultural 
production as the value of agricultural production left in producers’ hands after deducting the cost of raw 
materials used in the production process. It gives consideration to only the costs of raw materials used in 
production and excludes such expense items as taxes, farm rent, wages paid to labour, interest charges on 


farm indebtedness and depreciation charges on buildings and machinery—items which are considered 
together with the raw material costs in determining net income. 
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farm earnings per farm and per capita being raised. Net farm income! per 
farm was $2,319, and per capita, $623. 

The size of the average farm in the Prairie Provinces has always been 
large compared with farms in other provinces. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, an abundant supply of cheap land, well adapted to cereal production, 
was available. When such land was combined with scarce manpower throughout 
the period of settlement, and with large-scale labour-saving machinery, .the 
result was extensive rather than intensive cultivation. Improvements in farm 
implements, especially the tractor, together with the introduction of the 
combine, intensified the trend toward mechanization in grain production, a 
trend which could be utilized to the best advantage only on the larger farms. 

Larger but fewer farms were scattered over the farmlands on the Prairies 
in 1946 than in 1941. The number of farms in the three provinces declined 
from 296,469 to 269,646, or nine per cent. The average size of the prairie 
farm was nearly 436 acres in 1946 as compared with 405 acres in 1941. But 
few farms are average farms. Although 30 per cent of all farms in the prairies 
were between 300 and 479 acres in size, there were, at one extreme, over 16 
thousand farms having one hundred or less acres of land and, at the other 
extreme, 19 thousand farms with more than 960 acres per farm. The number of 
farms in the size group of 960 to 1,279 acres showed the greatest relative 
increase in the 1941-46 period—nine per cent. The average size of a farm in 
Saskatchewan was 473 acres. This was slightly larger than the Alberta farm 
and much larger than the Manitoba farm. 
| Changes in the kind of farm produce raised on the Prairies, in the years 
between 1941 and 1946, have been notable. Wartime needs influenced the 
pattern of prairie agriculture in the period between the two census years. 
On the whole, the wartime agricultural policy was designed to bring about 
increased production of desired products as the need arose. The program 
was focused upon the land which was already under cultivation and on 
ways in which the individual farmer could use his resources to the best 
advantage in producing needed foods. Adjustments which could be made in 
production fell essentially in two categories: (a) increasing total production, (b) 
shifting the land use. Thus, during the war years, while increased output 
was the rule in all parts of the country, the most continuous expansion took 
place in the Prairie Provinces where the increase in feed grains, poultry, eggs 
and beef cattle was large and that of hogs phenomenal. The relatively greater 
increase in the West was possible because of the very considerable shift from 
wheat growing to more diversified farming. This shift was due, for the most 
part, to the lack of sufficient markets for wheat, the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Program, and low prices for wheat during a period when the prices of live- 
stock and livestock products were rising. By 1944, because of improved 
wheat prices, there was an increase in wheat acreage and by the first quarter 
of 1945, hog production began to show a decline. 

The change in prairie agriculture was thus not fundamental or per- 
manent. By 1945, prairie farmers showed a strong tendency toward increased 
wheat growing. Better returns from the sale of wheat and barley, in relation 
to hog returns, resulted in a shift from hog production to grain production.? 
In 1946, the 270 thousand prairie farmers had 41-6 million acres planted 
to field crops, nearly nine per cent more than the 296 thousand farmers 

1 The Agricultural Division, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, defines net farm income of farm 
operators and their families as gross income less operating expenses and depreciation charges. It represents 
payments for the managerial services of the operator, the labour of the operator and his family, together 
with interest on the capital invested in farm land, buildings, livestock and equipment. 

2 The impact of World War II upon prairie agriculture was not as marked as that of World War I. 
In the Prairie Provinces the acreage under wheat in 1919 was about 80 per cent greater than it had been in 


1914. The high prices of the war and immediate post-war period, together with government propaganda, 
induced a rapid extension of wheat acreage, in spite of frequently unfavourable climatic conditions. 
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had in 1941.1 Wheat, of course, was the most important crop, with about 
22-6 million acres seeded in 1946, as compared with 16 million acres in 
1943. Some of the new crops that showed a proportionately large increase 
in acreage in the five-year period were barley, peas, alfalfa, sunflower seed, 
and rape seed. 

The Province of Saskatchewan is the most important of the three Prairie 
Provinces as a producer of field crops. However, when it comes to livestock, 
Alberta is the leader. The number of cattle on farms in the three provinces 
increased between 1941 and 1946 by 19 per cent; the number of pigs declined 
by 44 per cent; and the number of hens and chickens increased by 14 per 
cent. The census data do not reflect the remarkable expansion in swine pro- 
duction that occurred on the Prairies during the war years between 1941 
and 1946, because by 1944 numbers of swine on prairie farms were on the 
decline. In the peak year, 1948, there were nearly five million hogs on 
prairie farms. 

The Census data reveal interesting changes in the pattern of output of 
animal products on farms. In 1945, four per cent fewer cows were milked, 
and nearly 11 per cent less milk produced than in 1940. But sales of fluid 
milk and cream were higher. These gains were made at the expense of dairy 
butter and farm produced cheese. Farm sales of dairy butter and cheese 
dropped by 89 per cent and 45 per cent, respectively. Wartime subsidy policies 
were, in part, responsible for the accelerated shift in production of processed 
dairy products from the farm to the creamery and cheese factory. 


Egg production and egg sales were up considerably. The relative increase 
in sales was greater (46 per cent). Higher prices and a strong demand 
encouraged greater care in collecting and marketing eggs. 


Net value of agricultural production in the three provinces, according 
to estimates released by the Agricultural Division, of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, increased from $312-8 million in 1941 to $813-8 million in 1946. 
The latter total was slightly below the 1944 wartime high. 


Cash income during this same period, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, increased by about 115 per cent to $855 million. Cash income 
from sale of wheat was relatively just as important in 1946 as in 1941. In 
the in-between years, wheat was not as important a source of income. 


However, the size of the net income determines whether a farmer stays 
solvent. Net income in the years between 1941 and 1946 increased from $250 
million to $625 million. This increase is, in part, due to higher production; 
in part, due to higher prices for farm products; and, in part, due to price 
control and subsidy programs as it applied to costs of goods and services used by 
farmers. 

The farm business on the prairies, and in Canada as a whole, even 
while responding to wartime activities, seemed to have been conservatively 
managed. Farm owner-operators on the Prairies succeeded in reducing their 
mortgage indebtedness on land and buildings to $83 million (not including 
agreements for sale), a 52 per cent reduction between 1941 and 1946. 

During the same period, the proportion of farms operated by owners 
had increased. There were fewer tenants and managers. Higher net income, 
during the war years, enabled many farmers not only to reduce indebted- 
ness, but to own their farms outright, and to add to their acreage. 


The current value of farm capital had increased from $1-9 billion in 
1941 to $2-7 billion in 1946. The largest relative increases occurred in the 





1 The proportion of occupied farm land under crop in 1936 and 1946, according to the Census, was 
about the same, 35-5 per cent and 35-4 per cent, respectively. There was a decline between 1936 and 1941 
ce ere between 1941 and 1946. The actual acreage, however, in 1936 was 40-2 million and in 1946, 

-7 million. 
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values of buildings and farm machinery. In dollar value, the greatest total 
increase occurred in Saskatchewan, although in percentage, Manitoba showed 
the most substantial increase. 

To summarize, under the external stimulus of war demand and internal 
stimulus of domestic policies, an expansion of the industrial and agricultural 
productive capacity took place. The gross national product increased from 
$4 billion in 1938 to almost $9-5 billion in 1946. Prairie agriculture, as 
indicated in this brief article, benefited by this expansion. Many of the 
positive changes in the financial position of farmers in the three provinces 
were due to the fact that Canadian industrial capacity and manpower were 
fully utilized. 

Although the prairie farmer is financially better off now than he was 
in 1941, there is still room for improvement. Only 52 per cent of all farms 
reported owning one or more tractors; only 20 per cent reported having 
one or more trucks; and about 14 per cent reported possessing grain com- 
bines. The small proportion of farmers—four per cent—reporting ownership 
or possession of electric motors pointedly emphasizes the lack of such 
equipment. 

Farmers have said that they want more machinery. Their farm buildings 
need to be repaired, repainted or rebuilt. Farm homes lack the many facilities 
essential to the well-being of the modern farm family. The exigencies of 
hazardous weather and crop failures have not been solved. Soil conservation 
is still a big problem. The prairie economy is still subject to the vagaries 
of the international market. The prosperity of the farmer on the Prairies 
is still dependent upon a high and stable level of employment and income 
in Canada. Full employment, a high income and export trade, are prime 
factors in determining the degree of effective demand for farm products and 
the level of farm prices in Canada. 


FAMILY LIVING LEVELS MEASURED BY STANDARDIZED 
RURAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALES 
Marcaret A. MacNauGHTON 


Consumption economics, concerned with the consumption of wealth, is 
part of the realm of economics in a broad sense analagous to the economics 
of production or distribution. Studies in the field of consumption might be 
divided into three main categories: cost of living, standard of living, and 
mode of living. 

“Cost of living is the money cost of a defined way of living, actual or 
normative.”! This is actually the “amount spent on living” as distinguished 
from a “true cost of living” which would include home produced goods, and 
durables. Cost of living studies do not measure the content of living as 
varying degrees of efficiency cause similar costs of input to bring about 
different contents of output. 

The term standard of living is commonly used in two ways (a) the actual 
current content of the living of the group under consideration and (b) the 
living insisted upon and actively sought and therefore affecting conduct in 
various ways.? 

The actual mode or manner of living is a function of income or economic 
power and the standard of the group in question. 

Problems of consumption have been approached by many workers in 
adjacent fields, particularly sociologists, home economists and _ statisticians. 
The emphasis of research has also varied over the years, but is currently being 





1 Kyrk, Hazel. Consumption Studies. In Schultz, Theodore, et. al. New Research Vistas in Agri- 
Bee end Rural Life. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. To be published shortly. 
2 Thid. 


ibid. 
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resolved around basically methodological problems, one of which is to find a 
single multiple-factor index that will measure levels of living satisfactorily. 

The first standardized multiple-factor index of socio-economic status was 
published in 1925.1 In 1928, F. Stuart Chapin provided the first compre- 
hensive definition of socio-economic status. A. M. Leahy was another out- 
standing worker in the field. All these people, however, dealt with urban groups. 

Although in several instances these scales have been applied to rural 
populations, it was not until Sewell’s work in 19402 that a standardized 
measure for farm family socio-economic status appeared. Since then, several 
studies have appeared, including one by A. R. Mangus and Howard R. Cottam 
in 19418, L. B. Snyder and A. H. Anderson in 19444, and Florence M. 
Edwards in 1946.5 It is toward a study of these more recent rural indexes 
that this paper is directed. 

These indexes were all constructed to apply to individual families. Another 
type of scale has been developed to measure socio-economic status for groups 
of families, or counties, which has a much broader application. The two 
outstanding studies of this type, also directed to rural populations, are those 
of Morris M. Blair in 1930° and Margaret J. Hagood in 1940.7 


Uses of Scales.—Differences in socio-economic status among families are 
readily observed by all who study human social behaviour. Chapman and 
Sims have said: 8 


There is no need to justify any study that has as its objective the 
construction of an instrument to measure the “vague complex” known as 
socio-economic status. 


The uses of such an instrument are manifold. In studies of rural society, 
appraisal of the plane of living is often necessary. Social planning in agri- 
culture, education, government and other fields has become an accepted element 
of modern life. We must have some yardstick with which to measure the effect 
of any new social plan on the many phases of our mode of life. Many students, 
however, still assume that differences in socio-economic status are qualitative 
and hence not subject to measurement. 

Differences in socio-economic status so greatly influence the social behaviour 
of persons that it is necessary to control this factor in studies where other 
aspects of behaviour are being compared. Objective descriptions of home and 
district environments are helpful in rural rehabilitation programs, problems 
of child placement and juvenile delinquency. They also provide a more accurate 
focus for the direction of agricultural extension and home demonstration pro- 
jects. A nationwide scale or index could apply to delineation of areas for both 
administrative and research purposes. It could be used in relating level of living 
to migration, population pressure, and other agricultural, socio-economic and 
cultural phenomena. 





1 Chapman, C.and Sims, V.M. Evaluating Certain Equipment of The Modern Rural Home. J.of Home 
Economics 22: 1005-15. 1930. 

2 Sewell, Wm. H. The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the Measurement of the Socio- 
Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm Families. Stillwater, Okla. Agric. and Mechan. College, Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Tech. Bul. 9. April 1940. 

3 Mangus, A. R. and Cottam, Howard R. Level of Living, Social Participation, and Adjustment of 
Ohio Farm People. Wooster, Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Bul. 624. Sept. 1941. 

4 Snyder, L. B. and Anderson, A. H. Determinants of Levels of Living for Farmers of Lancaster County, 
Neb. Lincoln, U. of Neb., College of Agric., Exp. Sta. Bul. 368. Sept. 1944. 

5 Edwards, F. M. A Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada. Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis. Chicago, U. of Chicago, Dept. of Sociology. Aug. 1946. The study upon which this 
thesis was based was conducted by Economics Division of the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the Provincial Governments and Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan. A summarized 
version is published in a bulletin Farm Family Living in the Prairie Provinces. 

6 Blair, Morris M. Indices of Level of Living for Thirteen Southern States by Counties, 1980. Stillwater, 
Okla. Agric. and Mechan. College, Social Science Research Council Bul. 2. July 1939. 

7 Hagood, Margaret J. Development of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living Index for Counties. Rural 
Sociology 8: 171-180. 1943. 

8 Chapman, J.C. and Sims, V. M. The Quantitative Measurement of Certain Aspects of Socio-Economic 
Status. J.of Educ. Psychology 16: 380-90. 1925. 
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Definition of Socio-Economic Status.—The literature shows some variation 
in definition and as a result there has been conflict in the minds of the public 
as to the applicability of these scales. One of the broadest definitions has been 
given by J. 8. Davies}, 

The plane of living is best evidenced by outcome rather than intake, 
by the net effects of consumption under the physical, economic and spiritual 
conditions in which consumption takes place. The various end results 
include health, productivity, satisfactions and other subjective and objective 
entities. 

Mangus and Cottam, admitting that “standard” and “level” of living 
are behaviour and “not a collection of material possessions’, go on to say 
that:* “The level of living is imputed from the possession or non-possession 
of goods, services or statuses.” 

It should be emphasized that level of living is merely imputed from 
the possession or non-possession of these goods and services. The actual degree 
to which Davies’ ‘‘ends” are attained is not measured by these scales. Let 
us take, for example, one item which appears in most scales, the number of 
rooms per person. This item may be considered as indicative of the end result, 
health. However, although we may say that a family with a sufficient number 
of rooms in their home is more likely to be healthy than one living in cramped 
quarters, we cannot say with any degree of certainty that the family is healthy. 
Similarly the possession of a radio indicates a certain economic level in being 
able to purchase it, and although it is classed as a cultural possession, the degree 
of cultural attainment gained from its use cannot be gauged. We do not know 
whether the owners use the radio for jazz and soap operas or symphony and 
drama. However, we can say that there is a certain favourable indication 
merely in the fact that the family has spent money on a radio rather than 
on some other article with absolutely no cultural potentialities. 

So, we must go along with Sims when he says:3 

It is felt that the possession of the items asked for in the questions 
is indicative of some more general possession which is called the socio- 
economic status of the family. If pressed as to what is meant by socio- 
economic status, one is compelled to answer that it 1s whatever this instru- 
ment measures. This, however, is useless subterfuge. The need for some 
label which is generally interpretable is urgent. By socio-economic status 
is meant nothing more than the possession or non-possession of traits 
such as those above mentioned. If these traits are present, presumably the 
individual has, both from the cultural and economic standpoint, a more 
favourable environment than he would if these characteristics were absent. 
The definition which is used as a basis for most studies is that given 

by F. S. Chapin, a definition in terms that may be brought to the test of 
objective facts:4 

The position that an individual or family occupies with reference to 
prevailing average standards of cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participation in the group activities of the 
community. 

Consiruction of the Scale 

Experimental Schedule.—How are the “prevailing average standards” 
determined, and how are the items obtained for original experimental lists? 
The following quotations are most informative. Snyder and Anderson of 
Nebraska say:® 
1 Davies, J. 8. LD GON Level; Consumption Standard; Plane of Living; Standard of Living. J. of 
pe A 164. 1941 ok i 

3 Sims, Vv . Mea dealt ar of Socio-Economic Status. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing 
tas apes a F.S. A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environment of Middle Class Families 


inan Urban Community. J.of Educ. Psychology 19: 99-111. 1928. 
6 Snyder and Anderson, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Several representative items were chosen as significant indexes of level 
of living and on those items rather than on an exhaustive tabulation of 
all aspects of rural living, this study is based. 

Sewell writes: 1 

Over 200 items believed to be reflectors of status were collected from 
sources as other studies of status, housing surveys, and opinions of students, 
home demonstration agents, extension workers and others acquainted with 
rural life. These items were carefully studied by the writer and his col- 
leagues and all items deemed peculiar to a particular area, ill defined or 
confusing were discarded. 

Mangus and Cottam in similar vein add:? 

A measure was prepared by the selection of a list of items . 
the procedure was to select from a preliminary list of a large number 
of items 77 which were considered? to be the best indicators of level of 
living of farm people. 

Edwards shows little additional basis for her scale:+ 


In 1942 a descriptive study was made of levels of living in the pioneer 
areas of northern Saskatchewan. From these data, 87 items, considered 
indicative of socio-economic level were chosen to form a preliminary rating 
scale. Only items which were objectively measureable were included. 

Although Snyder and Anderson indicated perhaps what ought to be the base 
of these indexes in an “exhaustive tabulation of all aspects of rural living,” 
it is evident that in each case there has been an a priors judgment on the part 
of the investigators as to what the “prevailing average standards” of Chapin’s 
definition are. There has been, however, an attempt to make this judgment 
one of experts by consultation with them. 


Item Validation.—The lack of external criteria available with which to 
judge these scales, has made it necessary to resort to the “somewhat dangerous 
principle of internal consistency”®. This principle becomes even more dangerous 
when we consider that the bases of the scales to which these statistical tests 
are to be applied were based merely on beliefs and opinions. We must clearly 
bear in mind the following basic assumptions and limitations: 


1. In our present society the status men strive for is defined largely 
in terms of income, accumulated possessions or spending habits. ‘‘These 
criteria of ‘success’ constitute a basic pattern of North American culture 
and must be recognized as an important means of achieving a satisfying 
life.’’® 

2. Selection of scale items must be made from those which are easily 
available in quantitative and comparable terms. 

3. The items may be symptomatic, but there is no indication except 
general inference as to the degree to which each item is significant in 
measuring socio-economic status. 


Differentiating Capacity of Items.—There are two basic problems under- 
lying the construction of a level of living index. 


1. What items “represent” or “indicate” possession of others? These are 
commonly called “Indicants”. The method used to select these has 
been described above. 


1 Sewell, op. cit., p. 20. 

2 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 10. 

3 Items considered important by social scientists and extension workers, particularly W. Sewell... 
see basis of his scale above. 

4 Edwards, op. cit., p. 16. 

: Eee and Sims. The Quantitative Measurement of Certain Aspects of Socio-Economic Status. 

p. : 

6 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 9. 
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2. What items will differentiate family groups with respect to what they 
possess or have the use of. When a facility or service is enjoyed by 
all farmers, its value as a measure of level of living is limited. 

Several techniques for determining the differentiating capacity or validity 
of scale or test items have been developed by research students in education, 
psychology and sociology. In general, these fall into two classes. The first is 
based on the correlation of test items with an external criterion. The second 
involves the correlation of test items with the test as a whole or with an internal 
criterion. Due to lack of adequate external criteria, recent investigators have 
been forced to use the second method. 

Weighting the Scale.—Perhaps the biggest problem in scale construction 
and that which offers the greatest challenge statistically is that of determining 
how to weight the items comprising the scale to make a total score. 

Final Scale.—Now let us take a look at the four most recent scales that 
have been completed. These include Sewell’s Oklahoma study of 1940,1 Mangus 
and Cottam’s work in Ohio published in 1941,2 Snyder and Anderson’s Nebraska 
study,®? and Florence Edwards’ project in Western Canada.* 

It should be pointed out that Sewell’s scale is the only one which, as it 
stands, purports to include all the aspects of Chapin’s definition:® 

The position that an individual or family occupies with reference to 
prevailing average standards of cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participation in the group activities of the 
community. 

Even Sewell eliminated “ ‘net spendable income per ammain’® because of 
the difficulty in determining this figure accurately without a detailed study 
of family budgets’”.7 Edwards excludes the phrase “effective income” from 
her definition completely, but all the other aspects purport to be covered 
in this scale. Although several items relating to social participation appeared 
in Edwards’ preliminary scale, none correlated sufficiently with total score 
to appear on her final scale. The Ohio study restricts their definition to 
“materially measurable possessions of all sorts . . . which imply activities 
that are directed toward the satisfaction of biological requirements and cultural 
and social needs’”.8 Mangus and Cottam consider social adjustment and social 
participation separately from level of living, and although they are correlated 
with it, there is no attempt to combine the three factors into a single scale. 
The investigators in Nebraska consider that there are five measures of level 
of living: (1) total living values; (2) cash expenditure for living; (3) selected 
material possessions; (4) social participation; and (5) cultural possessions. 
Those included in the scale listed are 3 and 5, material and cultural possessions. 

Ideally there should be a standardized scale that could be applied nation- 
wide. An examination of the four scales under consideration readily shows 
that the representativeness of the items varies from one region to another, 
although the concept of plane of living everywhere remains the same. In Ohio, 
an indoor toilet is used as an indicant, while in Nebraska only a “sanitary 
outdoor privy” appears on the scale. Glass windows are considered significant 
in Nebraska and are not even mentioned in any other index. Similarly a good 
basement is considered essential in Edwards’ study, due to the cold climate of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. These differences may be due to the physical setting 
of the area, or social or institutional factors. 





1 Sewell, op. cit. 

2 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit. 

3 Snyder and Anderson, op. cit. 

4 Edwards, op. cit. 

5 Chapin. op. cit., p. 99. . nat 

6 An ‘‘Ammain”’ is a type of consumption unit developed by Sydenstricker and King. It is ‘‘the 
gross demand for articles of consumption having a total money value equal to that demanded by an 
average male in that class, at that age, when his total requirements for expense of maintenance reaches 
a maximum’’. 

7 Sewell, op. cit., p. 42. 

8 Mangus and Cottam, op. cit., p. 9. 
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There should also be more standardization of terminology. For example, 
all three studies presumably are getting at the same thing, yet there are three 
distinctly different phrasings for one item: “Piano or organ’, “Piano”, and 
“One or more musical instruments”. 

The Ohio study used 57 items, the Nebraska one used 44 items, Sewell’s 
Oklahoma study included 36 items, while Edwards’ Western Canada scale 
had only 27 items. Out of the total of 83 different items included in the four 
scales, only 12 appeared in all four indexes, 15 were in three scales, 15 appeared 
twice, while 40 items appeared only once in one or other of the scales: 

Sewell has developed a short form! of his farm family socio-economic 
status scale, including fourteen of the most easily obtainable items from the 
original scale. Item analysis proved that these items possess sharp diagnostic 
capacity in samples taken from Oklahoma, Kansas, and Louisiana farm popula- 
tions. The validity of the short scale was established in terms of the very 
close agreement between the measurement produced by it and that of the 
original scale. 


Scales for Groups of Families or Counties 


These scales are limited geographically in their application because the 
population base for these scales is relatively small and local peculiarities due 
to physical, social or institutional factors bias them. The data to build a 
composite scale for the whole nation, based on individual families, at present 
is not available. 

However, using the data available, mainly that contained in the census, 
two rural indexes have been constructed for counties in the United States. 
These indexes are, however, not based on individual families but on groups 
of families. By this method, some of the errors of the other type of scale are 
minimized, being averaged out to some extent in dealing with groups of families. 

Hagood and Duecoff also underline three important facts to be kept in 
mind when considering these indexes as they differ from those based on individual 
families. 

1. That an index is not a direct measure of the actual level of living 
but only an indicant of it. 

2. That such an indicant for a county is not of the absolute degree of 
attainment of some external standard but is expressed in relation to 
the corresponding degree of attainment for a defined group (e.g., the 
average of all counties). 

3. That the description of level of living here discussed relates only to 
the average level attained by the specified residence class of the county 
and not to variations in the level of living present among the individual 
families or persons. 

Hagood and Ducoff have set up three criteria by which to judge items 
for such a nationwide index. These are very similar to criteria which might 
be set up for the individual family scales as long as one keeps in mind the 
much broader population base in this case.? 

1. The component should itself indicate possession or consumption of 
goods or services particularly those which, in addition to their use 
value per se yield to the possessor a commonly associated status value. 

2. The component should represent a larger class of associated items 
indicating consumption of goods and services some of which may 
complement or enhance the utility of the chosen item, while others 
may have quite different types of utility. 

1 Sone Caan H. <A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic Status Scale. Rural Sociology 


8: 161-170 
2 Hagood and Ducoff. What Level of Living Indexes Measure. Amer. Sociological R. 9: 79. Feb. 


3 Ibid, p. 80. 
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3. The component should indicate possession or consumption of goods 
or services which are generally sought by all groups and classes of 
people; that is, the evaluation of these goods and services in the 
sense of benefits or satisfactions derived should have maximum 
universality. 

The final rural-farm index designed by Hagood! has five components, 
namely: (1) adequacy of housing space, (2) radios, (8) farm income, (4) 
late model automobiles, (5) schooling completed. 

Morris M. Blair has also developed an index of this type for the 13 
Southern States.* His farm index included automobiles, radio, telephone, and 
water piped into homes. His non-farm index by way of comparison includes: 
non-farm population; automobile; radio; per capita cost of government and 
homes with values from $3,000 to $7,500. 

The comprehensiveness of these scales is of necessity limited to the data 
available in the census, and these by no means encompass the range of 
phenomena included in the concept level of living. Neither do these charac- 
teristics have a uniform relationship to levels of lving in different counties. 


Summary 


In review of some of the basic assumptions and limitations of these scales, 
as discussed in this paper, we might list the following: 

1. There is still some question as to whether or not differences in socio- 
economic status are qualitative or quantitative. 

2. Level of living is merely zwmputed from the possession and non- 
possession of the goods and services listed in the scales. The actual degree 
to which any “ends” or “goals” are attained is not measured. 

3. In each case there has been an a priors judgment on the part of the 
investigators as to what the “‘prevailing average standards” of Chapin’s definition 
are, although in some cases a wide field of experts was consulted. 

4. Lack of external criteria by which to Judge items has forced investigators 
to fall back on methods of internal consistency to justify inclusion of items 
in the index. This assumes that the a priort judgments of the investigators — 
are an adequate expression of accepted standards, an assumption not fully 
justified nor statistically proven. 

5. Methods used to determine whether or not items differentiate between 
levels of living assume that items in the scale are distributed normally, although 
everything seems to suggest a marked skewness since low socio-economic 
status predominates. 

6. With regard to the weighting of scale items, there is no true indication 
except general inference as to the degree to which each is significant. 

7. Differences due to physical setting, social and institutional factors limit 
application of these scales beyond the areas in which they were constructed. 

8. Nationwide scales are at present very limited with respect to the 
information that is available. Census figures are the main source. 

9. It has not been proven conclusively that all the items listed in these 
scales measure a common factor. 

The definition of concepts and testing of hypotheses are carried out in 
the mature sciences through the use of appropriate instruments of observation 
and measurement. Scale constructors view their indexes as far from being 
complete or final instruments of measurement in their field. The perfection 
of such instruments can proceed only through extensive testing of tentative 
scales, and comparisons of results obtained by different techniques. Further 
application of the Edwards’ scale is being made by the Dominion Economies 
Division in a level of living study now being carried on in the provinces 





1 Hagood, op. cit., p. 172. 
2 Blair, op. cit. 
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of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Perhaps the most recent application of Sewell’s 
scale is being made in a current study in Tennessee where it is being used 
as the criterion for classifying families according to income. 

If an ideal scale could be constructed, its uses would be many and varied. 
A very good beginning has been made and although their possibilities have 
not been fully explored, even now the use of these scales in their particular 
areas gives a much broader concept of the level of living or socio-economic 
status than was available before they were constructed and the only information 
was in terms of income and expenditure. 


FARM FAMILY LIVING SURVEYS IN WESTERN CANADA, 1942-43 AND 1947 
#, P. Rew 


Farm family living in three areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
examined in a survey conducted in 1942 and 1948 by the Economics Division of 
the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the universities of those 
provinces. In the earlier year the survey covered the northern pioneer wood- 
land area of Saskatchewan and was made in connection with a study of the 
settlers’ progress. In 1943, the survey was extended to include farm families 
in two other areas: (1) an open plains area around and west of the city of 
Saskatoon and (2) the fertile park belt of west central Alberta between the 
cities of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin. The total number of records was 622, 
almost equally divided amongst the three areas. A report on this survey entitled 
Farm Lnving in the Prairie Provinces! was published in March 1947. 

In June, July, and August of this year the survey was carried out again in 
the same three areas, and an attempt was made to visit the same families. 
Much the same types of information were recorded as for the initial study, 
including (1) building and farmstead rating; (2) family living expenses for a 
12-month period; (3) food habits, including home provision and an examination 
of adequacy of diet; (4) living habits, including leisure time activities in the 
family and community, and health and education data; (5) social participation 
and proximity to community facilities—stores, professional people, recreation. 
A complete farm management survey of the same farms was again carried 
out, and net income available for family living expenditure will be reported 
from the farm business analysis. In addition, information as to family allow- 
ance receipt and expenditure was obtained this year at the request of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, which is associated in the current survey. 
A travelling clinic, operated by the Nutrition Division of that Department, 
examined the members of a large sample of the families and recorded their 
condition as it reflected nutrition. 

A summary statement of the results of the earlier survey is as follows: 

“Farm homes were visited in regions which represent three general types 
of agricultural settlement. One is a stable mixed-farming area among the older 
settlements of Alberta. Another, on the northern fringe of Saskatchewan’s 
agriculture, is still in a pioneer phase of development. The third, located on 
the great brown soil zone, is typical of many longer-settled parts of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

“In each of these districts there were families who sustained hardships. 
In each, some families maintained a comfortable living on the farm. Generally 
speaking, however, those in the mixed-farming area of central Alberta enjoyed 
better housing, more home conveniences, and larger expenditures for living. 
Farm people in the pioneer areas were much less fortunate in these things. 
The district visited in central Saskatchewan supported levels of living between 
the two.” 





1By Florence M. Edwards. Ottawa, Department of Agriculture. Pub. 787. 
2 Edwards, op. cit.. p. 22. 
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There was no expectation of discovering any basis for fundamentally amend- 
ing this statement when the 1947 survey was planned. Rather it was desired to 
examine each family and each area’s families after an interval of four or five 
years characterized by (1) rising prices for farm products and requirements and 
(2) the introduction of family allowances midway in the period. It is planned 
to analyse for the effect of family allowances both (1) by a statistical and 
accounting analysis of 1942-3 and 1946-7 expenditure patterns, including the 
expenditure patterns of families not receiving the allowance; and (2) by 
analysing answers to direct questions as to family allowance, its use and disposal. 

The sampling of families in 1942-43 was at random (except for not recording 
any one-person households) within each of the three areas, selected for their 
known homogeneity as to soil zone and type of farming. The objective was to 
enumerate families scattered throughout the areas, representative of nationality, 
size of family, age of parents, length of settlement, size of business, ete. 
The sample was tested against census data in respect of size of farm and house 
structure, and the results suggest that representativeness was attained. 

For the 1947 survey it was decided to revisit all families of the first survey 
as far as would be practical. To hold the families constant and to examine for 
changes in level of living and living habits through a period of time were 
taken to be the significant considerations. The group of “survivors” was not 
supplemented by any families for which there was no 1942 or 19438 record. It 
was believed that, even though the sample would fall below 600 families, the 
number of records would be sufficient for reliable analysis of the kind 
contemplated. 

There was a “mortality” of 30 per cent of the earlier sample, leaving 420 
families interviewed. The “survivors” were more numerous in northern Saskat- 
chewan than in either of the other two areas. Families that had moved away, 
retired, or left farming mainly accounted for “lost” records in all areas. 
However, records were obtained from any family in which a son or widow had 
replaced the retired or deceased operator and from families who had moved 
from the original farm to another farm within the area. What these adjust- 
ments will mean in the analysis and utilization of the sample for the current 
survey is getting close attention. 

The analysis of the 1942-43 survey was based on cross-tabulations and 
expressions of percentage occurrence of facilities and characteristics. In addition 
to such published conclusions, however, there was experimental development of 
level of living scale analysis. This is a technique for scoring families according 
to their attainments in cultural possessions, material possessions, and participa- 
tion in group activity in the community. In studies by other agencies the 
concept of effective income has sometimes been a fourth factor.2 Such scales 
are said to measure “socio-economic status’, and any one scale is at the 
present stage of development in the field, applicable only to the area in which 
the data were collected from which the scale was constructed. These areas 
have each some degree of homogeneity as to type of farming and opportunities 
for attainment in living. 

The current survey will permit further work in the development of the level 
of living scale. This will be a means of describing concisely variations in level 
of living in the three areas and of measuring the changes in the levels of living 
of farm families in the four years between the two studies. 

In the past, in most studies of farm businesses and families, it has been 
customary to attach questions on family living to the farm management schedule 





1 Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E., and Turnbull, H. M., Levels of Living of Farm Families 
in Representative Rural Areas of Western Canada. Unpublished report 1945. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. t 

2See F. Stuart Chapin. A Quantitative Scale for Rating the House and Social Environ- 
ment of Middle Class Families in an Urban Community. J. of Psychology, Feb. 1928. 
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in order that the fiscal summary should not appear to be too impersonal a 
measure of human attainment. The Western Canadian surveys of the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee in the early 1930’s did put a little more emphasis 
on the social aspects of the farm family. With the 1947 survey it is felt that 
level of living studies have attained maturity, and although a farm manage- 
ment study was conducted in the same area at the same time, it was only 
complementary to the level of living study. 


CONSUMPTION GF FOOD BY FAMILIES ON FARMS, MARITIME 
PROVINCES, 1945-46 


C. I. JoHNSTON 


In 1936 the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the Relation 
of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy advised that govern- 
ments set up national nutrition committees, part of whose work would be to 
promote surveys to ascertain the actual consumption of food by the various 
income and occupational groups of their respective countries. Committees of 
the Canadian Council on Nutrition, which was formed in 1937, have adopted 
from time to time such resolutions as, “It is desirable that the nutritional 
status of rural populations be studied and that surveys be undertaken for 
this purpose as soon as possible’. In 1944, however, information as to diets 
of Canadian rural people was still so meagre that the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Policy of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction was compelled 
to describe the state of nutrition in Canada in these words, “There is sufficient 
evidence of malnutrition in Canada to indicate that a greater quantity and a 
greater variety of food should be consumed. This is true for (the) city popula- 
tion and may be true for (the) farm population also”. 

In order, (a) to determine the adequacy of the food consumed by farm 
families in general and by particular groups of them; (b) to measure the 
extent to which such families are their own food suppliers, not only because 
food is generally more healthful the nearer it is consumed to its source, but 
because home supplied food is obtained at cost to them; and, (c) to provide 
information as to the potential demand of those families for farm products of 
regions of Canada other than their own, the Economies Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture collaborated with the Nutrition Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare in a survey in the Maritime Provinces. 
The Provincial Departments of Agriculture and of Health in each of the three 
provinces co-operated. 

On the advice of the Survey Committee of the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition, the survey was carried on by the interview-questionnaire method 
at two seasons and by mailed questionnaire in the winter, within one year 
in each province during the period August, 1945, to August, 1946. The questions 
asked pertained to: (a) information about the family, farm and amenities, 
necessary for classifying the families; (b) quantity, source and retail value 
of all the kinds of food consumed in the week immediately prior to the report; 
and (c) food habits of individual members of the family. As the same families 
were approached at each season it was necessary to obtain information of type 
(a) only once. In compiling the data, the Economics Division has dealt with 
sections (a) and (b), while the Nutrition Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, has taken the responsibility for the food habits section. 

With the assistance of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a method of 
stratified sampling was devised to provide for reports from 600 families or 
approximately 0:8 per cent of the 73,881 occupied farms of the Maritime 
Provinces as at June, 1941. Stratification was based on: farm type, presence 
of urban areas, gross farm income, national origin, school attendance, avail- 
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ability of occupations alternative to farming, and geographic position. Since 
such data were obtained from the 1941 census they applied to farms “of one 
acre or more in extent which produced in 1940, agricultural products to the 
value of $50 or more, or had been under crops or employed for pasture in 1941”, 
In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia the areas originally designated 
were used, for the most part, but the sample within those areas was selected in 
conformity with the opinion of the local agricultural officers as to representa- 
tiveness of households defined as those “in which the main source of income 
of the family is agricultural products and the supplementary sources of income, 
fishing, forestry or other part-time employment, do not exceed one-half of 
the estimated income of the household”. Because of the above difference in 
definition of farm family used in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
from that used in New Brunswick, the findings of the survey for the former 
provinces must be treated separately from those of the latter. 

The field work was under the direction of the Economics Division and 
the interviewers were members of the staffs of that Division, the Nutrition 
Division, Department of National Health and Welfare and of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and Health. In the first period of field work a 
home economist of Consumer Service Section, Dominion Marketing Service, 
and in the second, the Provincial Director of Nutrition Services, Red Cross 
Society, assisted in New Brunswick. Records were obtained as follows: 


— First Season |Second Season Third Season 


Interview ail Interview 
TIC Maye ETE LOTANICL ce He of0U lene coe ld ok eis Me's blag’ vuln ‘wutees 93 682 89 
re OUNCE ORAS IT OO ulNE Wc aie o Salealaos us hebe ud bes 237 128 213 
BE TPSEUUSIVEC IOUS TOE a ee he Chee eae fas eho all nes Goes 256 148 236 


® Including 29 supplementary records obtained by interview in May. 


The families included in the survey were classified as to geographic 
position, household composition, type of farm, level of living, national origin, 
education of operator and wife, their participation in farm and home organiza- 
tions, retail value of all the food consumed per person and per food expenditure- 
unit per week, percentage of the retail value of the food consumed by the family 
which was home produced, and percentage of the weight of food consumed 
which was home produced. The amounts of food consumed by groups classified 
as above have been tabulated, but the data presented in this article are confined 
to seasonal consumption by provinces. 

When the survey was undertaken it was intended to convert the food 
consumed to the common denominators, carbohydrate, fat, protein, minerals 
and vitamins by the use of tables of food values. The Technical Committee, 
Canadian Council on Nutrition, recommended, however, that the reduction to 
nutrients should not be made, but that the food should be classified on the 
basis of that of the studies of “Food Consumption Levels in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom”’. 

In the footnotes to Table 1 the times of record at the different seasons 
for the provinces are stated. The ‘‘winter” periods of Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia coincided more closely than did the other seasons and rates 
of consumption in both provinces were highest in winter, of: the poultry, game 
and fish group, (high consumption of cured fish being the chief cause), fats 
and oils, pulses and nuts, tomatoes and citrus fruit (because of the large 
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quantities of canned tomatoes and juice used) and beverages.1 (On the other 
hand milk solids and potatoes were reported in lowest amounts at that season.) 


TasLE 1.—Foop CONSUMED PER PERSON PER WEEK BY FAMILIES ON FARMS! IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
AND Nova Scotts, SuRVEY, 1945-1946 


PouNDS PER PERSON PER WEEK 
RETAIL WEIGHT EXCEPT AS SPECIFIED 


Kinp or Foop SEASON 
1 2 3 
P.E.I* N.S. P.E.1.¢ N.S4 P.E.L.¢ N.S.f 
lb lb lb. lb lb lb 

IME BE VSORTOLS ia) cate Rabe alte ee) UI eee Bis 1-64 1-75 1-47 1-56 1-78 1-68 
Meat, carcass weight.............2+.26: 2-10 1-31 1-91 2-43 1-86 1-65 
Poultry, game and fish, edible weight.. -64 67 -72 +83 -59 -78 
LECT Re pa aoe UAE MOR Mats MEK Latah pene Re 5 Ibe AN 83 “77 -90 73 -86 +93 
Fats and oils; fat content... 2s es -67 62 -69 -68 -67 -63 
Sugars and syrups, sugar content........ 1-05 -94 1-05 1-18 1-09 1-06 
Potatoes and sweet-potatoes............ 7°51 5-90 4-34 4-90 5-70 6-30 
Pu leea ANC WU tse vr tees) aie! a Se) beeen as 21 -26 +26 37 -16 -28 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit, fresh equi- 

Men Cea, Sess Sol ee ap Ae heey 1-16 1-64 1-55 1-81 1-16 1-68 
Other fruit, fresh equivalent............ 4-17 2-61 3°17 3-90 2-35 2-28 
Leafy green and yellow vegetables, fresh 

RU WelOm els ical bea vada aera thia lg ate 2-74 3°75 1-37 2-59 1-38 1-60 
Other vegetables, fresh equivalent...... 3-62 3-50 2-65 1-97 -70 1-64 
Crain DIOCUUGIS. hi eS ke bees 4-99 4-65 5-08 4-64 5-06 4-52 
Tea, coffee (green beans) and cocoa 

(S0W) DEANS) of. AG EO: csi See -16 g -18 g -15 g 


1 Households in which the main source of income of the family is agricultural products and the supple- 
mentary sources of income, fishing, forestry or other part-time employment, do not exceed one-half of the 
estimated income of the household. 


é rauaar i : MER Sd 
ugust-October ay 
¢ February-May & Not converted to forms listed. 


4d February-April 


TasLE 2.—F oop CONSUMED PER PERSON PER WEEK BY FAMILIES ON Farms? 1IN NEW BRUNSWICK, SURVEY, 


1945-46 
POUNDS PER PERSON PER WEEK 
Retait WEIGHT EXCEPT 
AS SPECIFIED 
Kinp or Foop 
SEASON 
1s Qb 3° 
lb. lb. lb. 
LR a 0c ee en nme e tri Wurymere Suan mene AES were Nn ea 1-42 1-15 1-51 
Weal carcass weights ved oh eee ees Fe ee 3 ee Ds a a ne 1-35 1-83 1-44 
Poultry, gamevand fish, édibleswelent... oo. ss .atas Pee eee ube eae -65 -68 “51 
U2 Ae A a ee POM r Ie RT ALEC LA ty Aon aroun GA La Mey capt mee MMS -49 “57 64 
Pata and Oils, fat content.s anc eres Cena ee ae CRS Gee ae re ee -75 63 “71 
Siscsre ene BYTIPS, BUSA CONCENEN ccc celle ese aes aT on eines 1-05 1-16 1-12 
Rétatoes and sweet-potaties!. te et Os SS eee Lees ee ae ee 6-55 5-91 6-89 
Pulass and Nute: oe eae ete Ree Slee 2 es) aaa le ec eo 34 -40 21 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit, fresh equivalent. ...4,).0) 20. 1cs+sererasnnsttece >: 1-06 1-57 1-09 
Otheriruit, fresh ‘equivalent:as. 0-4 es ee Le ee ee ee 3°30 2-79 2-12 
Leafy, green and yellow vegetables, fresh equivalent.................0005 2-30 1-35 1-94 
Other vegetables, freshiequivalent.c.1.. atone anes sua vere. cae eae ees 1-69 1-72 72 
Cereals iat Ces cs ER eee ee Se pire ee ee ae 5-14 5-29 4-85 
Tea, coffee (green beans), and ‘cocoa (raw beans)............ceeeeecceeevce -14 -16 -14 


1 Although the beverages consumed in Nova Scotia were not converted to the forms listed their 
consumption at different seasons may be compared. 

2 Of one acre or more in extent and having produced in 1940 agricultural products to the value of $50 
or more, or having been under crops or employed for pasture in 1941. 

@ September (5 records)—November. » February-April. ¢ July-August. 
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Other food groups and the periods in which their consumption was particularly 
high were: milk solids, summer in Prince Edward Island and summer-fall in 
Nova Scotia; meat, winter in Nova Scotia; eggs, spring in Nova Scotia; sugars 
and syrups, winter in Nova Scotia; potatoes, fall in Prince Edward Island and 
spring (when other vegetables were scarce) in Nova Scotia; fruit other than 
citrus, fall in Prince Edward Island and winter in Nova Scotia, (few records 
were obtained in Nova Scotia at a time when fresh fruit was in season); all 
vegetables, fall in Prince Edward Island and summer-fall in Nova Scotia. 

As twenty-one meals of any kind were treated as a person-week and as 
the Prince Edward Island interviews were made during potato harvesting in 
October when many hired helpers obtained only dinners and suppers with 
the family interviewed, when meat, potatoes and other vegetables were eaten, 
and were absent for breakfasts when those foods were not usually served, the 
rates of consumption in the first season for that province of meat, potatoes 
and other vegetables are somewhat distorted upward. 

The seasons of highest consumption in New Brunswick were: milk solids, 
summer; meat (but game was used in much larger quantity in the fall), winter; 
poultry, game and fish, winter; eggs, summer (no records were obtained in 
New Brunswick in May, one of the peak months in egg production); fats and 
oils, fall; sugars and syrups, winter (small range); potatoes, summer, (many 
old potatoes were being used at the time of the survey and possibly there 
was much waste); pulses and nuts, winter; tomatoes and citrus fruit, winter; 
other fruit, fall; leafy, green and yellow vegetables, fall; other vegetables, winter 
and fall; grain products, winter and fall; beverages, winter. 

Generally, the rates of consumption of the foods producible on farms, 
such as milk, meat, eggs, vegetables and fruit, were used in greatest quantity 
at the season of their greatest production, showing a considerable dependence 
on home produced foods. This was true for the sample of farms in New Bruns- 
wick, even though they represented less “real” farms than did the sample in 
the other two provinces. 

Although consumption was higher in winter than in the other seasons, 
whether spring, summer or fall, of approximately half the food groups, in a 
number, even in those heat-providing foods such as fats, sugars and grains, 
the range in consumption was small, and availability of certain foods was on 
the whole a stronger influence in seasonal consumption than was temperature. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM FOR 19481 


During the first week in December officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and other Dominion Government Departments met in Ottawa with 
representatives of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture to discuss the Canadian Agricultural Program for 1948. 

In reports presented at the Conference, a high level of employment and 
income in Canada was anticipated for the coming year, with a strong domestic 
demand for most farm products. Early in January the revised contracts with 
the United Kingdom for livestock and livestock products were announced. 
In general these were revised downward in quantity to take into consideration 
the lower supplies that were expected to be available for export in 1948. The 
contract prices of these products have been increased over those in effect in 
1947. These contracts, along with the wheat contract, assure a steady export 
demand through 1948 for the main agricultural products of which Canada 
has exportable surpluses. 

At the Conference it was decided that the balance of production arrived 
at in Canadian agriculture in 1947 should be maintained in 1948. 





1 Summary prepared by John A. Dawson. 
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In regard to the 1948 field crop program, opinions expressed at the Con- 
ference indicated that farmers might well plan on the basis of 1947 production. 
Consideration, however, should be given to the fact that in eastern Canada 
the 1947 planting of coarse grains was greatly hampered by unseasonable 
weather. In view of this, increased acreages of these grains in eastern Canada 
may reasonably be anticipated. The quantity of wheat from the 1948 crop 
to be shipped under the United Kingdom contract is 140 million bushels as 
compared with 160 million bushels from the 1947 crop. The contract price 
for the 1948-49 shipments was increased from the present price of $1.55. to 
$2.00 per bushel (basis in store Fort William). 

There has been a general decline in total meat production from the record 
level of 1944 and it is estimated that the 1948 production will be slightly below 
that of 1947. The quantity of pork products available for export is expected 
to decline in 1948. As a result, the quantity of bacon contracted for in 1948 
with the United Kingdom has been revised downward to 195 million pounds 
and the price increased to $36 from the 1947 price of $29 per 100 pounds 
for Grade A Wiltshire sides. During 1948 increased quantities of beef are likely 
to be available for export. The quantity to be shipped during 1948 is estimated 
at 45 million pounds. The prices are increased, with 100 pounds of Red Brand 
beef bringing $27.50 in 1948 as compared with $24.25 in 1947. 

In 1947 production of all dairy products was above the 1985-39 average 
level with the exception of cheddar cheese, which reached a high point in 
1945 and has since been decreasing. The uptrend in creamery butter production 
is expected to continue in 1948, while a further decline in cheese production 
is anticipated. The quantity of cheese contracted for with the United Kingdom 
has been lowered to 50 million pounds, while the price has been increased from 
25 cents to 30 cents per pound. 


The 1948 egg production will likely be close to the 1947 level and sufficient 
to supply the domestic market and, in addition, 80 million dozen to fill the 
1948 United Kingdom contract. The prices are to increase 5 cents a dozen 
over the 1947 spring price and 34 cents a dozen over the 1947 fall price. 

In general other agricultural production in Canada was sufficient in 1947 
to supply the demand without creating surpluses. However, in some particular 
cases, such as soybeans and husking corn, the production should be increased 
in order to lessen the dependence on imports from the United States. 

With a strong demand and higher prices for many Canadian farm products 
in 1948, the gross farm income will likely be above that of 1947. However, 
higher operating expenditures are also anticipated. The fertilizer prices quoted 
for the spring of 1948 by the companies are considerably above the 1947 level. 
The supply in Canada of most fertilizers is likely to be sufficient, although 
there may be some shortage of 11-48 ammonium phosphate in western Canada. 
The livestock farmer will be affected by the increase in feed grain prices since 
the ceilings were removed in October, 1947. In regard to farm machinery, 
there is still a wide gap throughout the world between supply and demand. 
However, the situation has improved during 1947 and increased supplies are 
expected to be available in this country in 1948. The Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements, which have been in effect since 1942, will be con- 
tinued in 1948. These agreements will assist in making available an adequate 
farm labour supply during the coming year. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
KELLEY, Truman Lee, Fundamentals of Statistics 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press. 1947. pp. XVI + 755 


In the words of the author, “the endeavour herein has been to place a great 
emphasis upon the logic and principles underlying the statistical study of 
phenomena, to provide, in the early chapters, such basic issues as will integrate 
thoughtful and investigative moods with statistical processes, and, in the later 
chapters, to give such treatment of modern processes as is required in handling 
many experimental situations and as will open to the reader the wealth of 
thought in current statistical literature”. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
author has succeeded in his endeavour to emphasize the logic and principles 
underlying statistical study. This aspect of statistics, which is too often 
neglected in both elementary and advanced textbooks, is of vital importance 
if statistical analysis as a tool is to perform its functions properly. These 
functions ‘are stated as: (1) descriptive; (2) enabling analysis in harmony 
with hypothesis; and (8) suggesting further analysis by the nature of the 
basic data. 

The author has organized the contents of his textbook along the lines 
of these functions. Early chapters are concerned with such methods of 
description as the preparation of charts and tables, and measures of variability 
and central tendencies. A chapter is devoted to the normal distribution, its 
description, the circumstances under which it exists and its place in statistical 
analysis. Succeeding chapters deal with the statistics of attributes, correla- 
tion and sundry statistical issues and procedures. In the chapter entitled 
“Mathematics, the Mentor of Statistical Ingenuity” numerous series, theorems 
and techniques are set out which are of value in advanced analysis. 

This volume is a contribution which should be a must reference for 
college students and will be a valuable addition to the library of the research 
worker. 


KIRK, Dudley. Europe's Population in the Interwar Years 


Princeton, NJ., Princeton University Press. Series of League of Nations Publications, 
Economic and Financial, 1946. II A. 8. p. XII + 303 (11 Chapters, 5 appendices, 19 
tables, 52 maps and charts). 


This study draws together in a single volume a synthesis of the major 
facts appearing in census and vital statistics of the 27 European countries 
existing in the inter-war period. This statistical synthesis serves as the basis 
for an analysis of the major demographic trends and their close casual con- 
nection with the underlying forces of cultural change in modern Europe. 
This study views Europe in a single stream of development transcending many 
of the more devious political and ethnic conflicts. As the author points out 
in his introduction, ‘the objective of the present study is no less to present 
data than to indicate their significance in a logical structure”. 

The chapter headings indicate the breadth and scope of the discussion: 
Population Distribution; Population Change; The Balance of Births and 
Deaths; Overseas Migration; International Migration within Europe; Internal 
Migration; The Balance of Migration and Migration as a Factor in Population 
Growth; Social and Economic Development; Ethnic Diversity; Europe’s Popu- 
lation in a Changing World. 
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THE STATISTICS REPORT ON THE OCCURRENCE OF NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 
AND FIRES ON CANADIAN FARMS! 


This report consists of two parts. One part deals with farm accidents 
and the other part with farm fires. 


Farm Accidents.—This survey was confined to non-fatal accidents involving 
the loss to the injured person of one day or more of regular activity. An 
estimated 37,200 farm accidents occurred in all Canada during the year, involv- 
ing the loss of over one million man days. 

The greatest number of accidents occurred in the Prairie Provinces and 
the relative frequency of farm accidents is greatest there, while Quebec is 
relatively the safest region. From the point of view of agricultural production, 
the accidental injury of persons of working age is more serious than accidents 
which happen to either young people or old people. Almost one-third of all 
farm accident victims were between the ages of 25 and 44. 

When a classification of accidents was made on the basis of cause, the 
most common cause was found to be falling. Horses were also the cause of 
numerous accidents. Accidents resulting in injuries by cutting, piercing or 
crushing which would be associated with agricultural machinery, are rela- 
tively high for the age group, 20 to 44. Although the causes of accidents vary 
somewhat between regions, the distribution shows a rather remarkable stability. 
Most accidents of all types occurred in the field rather than in the farm- 
yard or buildings. 

The month of May showed the greatest frequency of accidents. 

The importance of farm accidents depends on their seriousness, measured 
by the physical incapacity resulting from them rather than their mere number. 
Only 6-7 per cent of the accidents studied resulted in any permanent incapacity. 
The heads of households sustained fewer accidents than others on the farm 
but relatively more of those accidents which resulted in permanent total 
disability. Another measure of the seriousness of farm ‘accidents is the loss 
of time from the regular activities of the injured persons. These farm accidents 
caused an estimated loss of time from productive agricultural work sub- 
stantially in excess of one million man days. 

Farm Fires.—There were some 8,000 farm fires in Canada in the period 
June 1, 1946, to June 1, 1947. As with farm accidents, the Prairie Provinces 
have the greatest number of farm fires. Heating and cooking equipment caused 
23-8 per cent of the fires. Information was collected on the value of the 
property destroyed in farm fires. It was shown that the loss was great and that 
a relatively small portion, 36:8 per cent, was covered by insurance. The total 
- value of property destroyed was $10:3 million. 








1 In response to a request from the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, the Sampling Unit of the Centra[ 
Research and Development Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted a sample survey 
beginning in June, 1947, to determine the frequency of non-fatal accidents and fires on farms. 'The number 
of farm interviews was 11,051, something less than 2 per cent of the total. The questions relating to farm 
accidents referred to all persons who either lived or worked on the sample farms during the year June Ist, 
1946 to June Ist, 1947. Summarized by J. M. Gray, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The domestic and foreign demand for Canadian agricultural products is 
expected to remain strong throughout 1948. ‘The strength of the domestic 
demand is reflected in incomes of industrial workers—their ability to buy the 
goods they require or want. In the same way, the strength of the foreign 
demand is closely related to the ability of people of other countries to pay for 
Canadian products. A continued high level of investment during 1948 in new 
construction, machinery and equipment may be expected to maintain domestic 
employment and wages at high levels. 

The European Recovery Program of the United States provides for finan- 
cial assistance to various European countries as well as to China over the next 
4s years. During the first year, more than $6 billion is to be made available 
for the purchase of supplies which are necessary for the re-establishment of the 
receiving countries on a sound economic basis. Through this program, Canada 
may expect to find an outlet for agricultural and manufactured products which 
are surplus to domestic requirements. 

Agricultural Legislation and Policy—Amendments to several Acts which 
are of direct interest to Canadian farmers have recently been passed by 
Parliament. 

The Farm Improvements Loans Act, 1944, provided for Government 
guarantees to banks making loans to farmers for the purpose of financing farm 
improvements during the three-year period ending February 29, 1948. An 
amendment dated February 24, 1948, extends the operation of the Act for a 
further three years. 

The Agricultural Products Act, 1947, extended for a period of one year 
the Government’s wartime authority to enter into bulk purchase agreements 
with the Government of any country and to enter into contracts for storing 
or processing agricultural products. An amendment dated March, 1948, 
extended this Act to March 31, 1949. 

The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, was amended in March, 1948, to 
make provision for increasing the fixed minimum price of $1.85 per bushel 
payable to producers selling and delivering wheat to the Board, and to adjust 
payments to producers who have delivered wheat prior to such increases in 
order to equalize the amounts recetved. An increase of 20 cents per bushel on 
all wheat has been announced and will be paid on all wheat delivered between 
August 1, 1945 and March 31, 1948. This will augment the income of prairie 
farmers by $158 million. Provision was also made for extending the Board’s 
control of interprovincial movements of wheat to include wheat products. This 
amendment also provided for the extension of the Board’s operations to include 
oats, oat products, barley and barley products. 

An International Wheat Agreement was signed by 36 nations, including 
Canada, early in March. This five-year pact provides for a ceiling of $2.00 
per bushel and a floor of $1.50 per bushel for the crop year 1948-49, declining 
to $1.10 per bushel for the crop year 1952-53. Each of the signing countries 
has been allotted a quota for export or for import. Canada, the United States 
and Australia agreed to supply 500 million bushels annually. 

10988—1 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livina Cost INDEXES (a) 








Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-30= 100 f'n c aatcoe | orn ny Tae eee 








Farmers 1935-39 = 100 
ee of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
. hey 
1935-39 = 
Farm Field Animal Hight Eleven ae renee 
Products | Products | Products Factors | Factors C Man Osta 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 

EE PAT A ROMPRES Wnt Lg' ATR MENT aby Sa DA TW RR Ga RUBE Ht reget ODN Pl ANE Ao duomgl AMAL WEA ae) 79-6 79:1 
EYEE DAE ae Se RAC 180 a Ble AUER NG REDMOND CORI Rab BRC RE TS We Marat Me 82-0 79°7 
UBS) PR IR A RR RUNS bce tA OMe I BOPP ie es MRM IESE te Aes RN lea ib a 8 86-3 80-7 
LL OEM), POO NRA DAR ASU On BRR Rn ey Paty sea UREA AR Le ak pala A ore tara) 93-6 87-0 
BOD Teepe e yard nce Bh orate sed sire te lelete bia lo dhostehave tule tafe a SI te cm mu ieherTURLiee ate Cea SEA Ure ene 111-6 102-4 
TOT ENE AOL LCL alte aval A gle eda ace tae a 6 aL PLS e seid ie CoML See Leste ae tee ae 131-4 115-6 
LDL ee ee hn Ak EM Canaan MEME mA Remcien tay Pa Sivibce Ried VAY ie OE ied Pury 0d Beet) Fl Ak Ug 143-0 126°5 
ALOR eee este Na wee la el Lave s & icin Ob adele cease OL ee Anes USES At tM ERS uc ane mn ated ated 170-7 145-4 
BOSE retiree Ube Aialelaietet lic eases blale wel ke 4 ale Son aia SRS ee Ele ere mS RIE ORCS CR arc 139-5 129-9 
EDD em LM Ae Wat ta AME Tabla. Sia Tica ttateriel sche ced Wed wie areierete relate 126-9 133-2 127-5 120-4 
1A pa) Sh RAE TE Te APE WOR) PROC ISAGRIE MOL UIMERC MIR AM Pash gaLeMee AN 22 Le A 118-7 128-7 127-9 120-7 
Wee? WE RT. CO Ph ES TA Rae pe DAC eek coo pe eR dat ih | 122-5 132-6 125-1 118-8 
OTe ye) A EURO Tey il kt) AMIE LTRs Feed areal elas eens 124-3 131-8 123-6 119-8 
L926 eroticy. as 144-4 158-5 13032 ee ea 120-6 129-3 120-9 121-8 
yf I Na 138-6 149-4 127 S Mee cee 120-9 130-1 119-5 119-9 
BO 28 yah wt 136-3 134-3 pS Saige as ea LUra 119-4 128-2 118-3 120-5 
TOZO ses na, as 140-8 137-2 L4G RORY tie ery ee 118-4 127-5 117-4 121-7 
DOS Ue NN es 119-5 105-8 133“O i dye ie ke cee 105-7 116-3 113-7 120-8 
oA 2 9 tA A Hk ae 78°9 65-0 OO Siiled suka ae ei 91-8 100-8 103-7 109-1 
1032 Bae cia 65-5 60-4 7102 OMT oe eee 88-7 93-4 97-7 99-0 
OBS an he ck 69-3 69-3 GO UC Aen ieee ata eS 88-4 90-0 95-7 94-4 
1984 eb 83-5 80-5 SO ase ee 96-8 96-0 97-8 95-6 
sR Uae Bia 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95:6 96-0 97-9 96-2 
LOSG eae 97-9 102-2 93-7 96:9 98-4 98-0 98-3 98-1 
PEE # ACG BRUM AR ie 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-5 105-4 102-9 101-2 
LOSS Re 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-1 101-5 102-0 102-2 
1030 A ite 92-6 83-7 101°5 91-8 96:1 99-1 99-5 101-5 
1OSO Mei 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 102-3 105-8 108-6 105-6 
OST ccs 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 108-2 114-2 114-2 111-7 
OTD AS ia og iS 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-7 128-1 119-2 117-0 
bE I EG NEE 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 136-0 121-7 118-4 
LGAs sii? Ly, 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-3 125-7 139-9 122-8 118-9 
Og kU ee 162-8 155-4 170-2 180-7 125-5 142-6 123-2 119-5 
OSG renee te 171-0 160-9 181-2 192-3 127-6 146-3 127-1 123-6 
1047G)vevee as 183-5 166-8 200-2 203-7 138-3 157-4 138-3 135-5 
aL Pi Ply agi at 174-0 155-7 192-3 194-6 130-4 148-1 132-2 127-0 
Pab. suites 175-0 156-3 193-7 AMO A RRM AUCNRS ANY BUNGE SE Di ORuna ay A pera a Eat tee 127-8 
Maree lh. 176-0 157-3 194-7 LE Sie WU Rei Bip Ure) Runs Ray 16 hall 128-9 
ADT Ee sisal 177-4 157-4 197-3 198-2 138-5 158-3 136-1 130-6 
MOY yiietic: ths 180-3 162-2 198-4 2002 Dw te eae OE ea eB hee aie Le 133-1 
SUNG s oe teenies 181-7 163-6 199-8 Pat hick ME Met AU DAN ay Mi uleeaaaNi as A 4 bas BE) 134-9 
Tn ea ee pega 184-2 170-8 197-5 QOS 2 VEER NRT eo itceiiae Lome tiea am 135-9 
AUREL is booted is 185-0 170-1 199-8 204-8 145-9 165-8 146-5 136-6 
Sentale oak ses. 188-1 170-3 205-9 BUSCA V UR scl e ete at kabeeinas waive Cho te uae 139-4 
A i A 187-5 172-1 202-9 208 BR aie TS SAS een eR ee Se 142-2 
INOV oe ene 192-8 181-2 204-4 Py WAYS AER DIR SOP ACRE SORES Ulitao 143-6 
D hae EA 200-1 184-0 216-1 DIB Eh eer a michis Cae akan coenee t cuie 146-0 
UE AIS oe SU 212-3 185-7 238-8 232-0 167-5 177°3 155-2 148-3 
AY eR had ape 210-1 181-8 238-4 P54 We A PWD SS a PRR ATG) eS, FE ALA) HS 150-1 
Mary aie cian 211-0 181-1 240-9 pe Aol PRES i ED, a VR RO bared ea a CHEE 150-8 





(a) All index data computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian Farm 
Bho tie Masta Ottawa. Mar. 1948, and Prices and Price Indexes. Mar., 1948. Wholesale prices of products of 

anadian 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistica, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by nhaieeet (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

() Ibi Ibid a Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


(i) dee oe Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes, 1913-48. Ottawa. 1945, and 
(Mimeo) Mar., 194 


(i) sim aid 
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FARM INCOME: CASH AND NET! 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Cash income received by Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products 
in 1947 totalled an estimated $2-0 billion?. Net farm income for the same year 
was $1-26 billion. This is an increase in cash income of 199 per cent since 
1938, and 225-4 per cent in net income for the same period. Higher farm prices, 
increased marketings, and, to some extent, expanded agricultural production, 
resulted in this greater farm income. 

The significance of farm income in relation to the financial structure of the 
farm lies in the fact that changes in farm income alter the financial structure. 
In turn, the financial structure helps to determine farm income through its 
influence on the ability of farmers to adjust their operations to changing 
conditions of demand and cost. The significance of farm income, in relation to 
the level of living, is apparent. 

Cash farm income estimates are based on reports of marketings and prices 
received by farmers for the principal farm products. ‘These estimates include 
the amounts paid on account of wheat participation certificates, the oats and 
barley equalization payments, and those Dominion and Provincial government 
payments which farmers receive as subsidies to prices. Payments made under 
the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the 
Prairie Farm Income Payments Scheme are not included with cash income 
from the sale of farm products but are included in the totals in the year in which 
payment is made under the heading Supplementary Payments. Relief, drought, 
and other types of assistance payments are not shown in totals for the years 
prior to 1941. 

Net income of farm operators is the result of prices and output, minus 
expenses. The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines 
net farm income of farm operators and their families as gross income less operat- 
ing expenses and depreciation charges. It represents payments for the managerial 
services of the operator, the labour of the operator and his family, together with 
interest on the capital invested in farm land, buildings, livestock and equipment. 

Net income of farm operators from farming operations, however, does not 
represent the total net income accruing to persons on farms because it does not 
include estimates of non-farm income received by farmers; nor does it include 
all income arising in agriculture, in that estimates of net farm rent and interest 
payments on farm indebtedness, which may be received by persons on farms, 
are not included. It does not include the income of farm labourers who may be 
— living permanently on the farm. 

A review of Table 1 shows that cash farm income ranged near the billion 
dollar mark in the latter half of the twenties, contracted most markedly in 
the early thirties, and increased rather slowly during the remaining years of the 
nineteen thirties. It was not until 1942 that cash farm income exceeded the 
1928 high of $1,064 million. 

Measured in terms of cash income, Ontario and Saskatchewan are the most 
important agricultural provinces in Canada. However, the Province of Saskat- 
chewan is dependent mainly on a single crop—wheat—and is, therefore, subject 
to a greater degree of income instability than Ontario. 

Canada’s agricultural resources are varied. Her farmers obtain a liveli- 
nood from the sale of a large number of farm products. The importance of these 
products varies from region to region. From the day Canada became an important 
exporter of agricultural produce, wheat has been a major source of income. 

1 The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been publishing 
information on cash farm income since 1926, and on net farm income since 1938 This basic 
information is being utilized in this article to trace changes, sources, and stability of farm 
2 This includes supplementary payments of $11-6 million made under the Wheat Acreage 


encnon Act. the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Pairie Farm Income Payments 
cheme. 
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However, since 1926, the first year that adequate information on cash income 
is available, wheat and all grains became relatively less important as a source 
of cash income. Livestock, fruits and vegetables, in turn, became more import- 
ant. Thus, in 1926, the sale of wheat provided nearly 44 per cent of all the 
cash income; by 1946, the percentage was down to 22 per cent. The sale of all 
livestock products provided nearly 38 per cent of the cash income in 1926, and 
was up to 55 per cent in 1946. These percentages vary from year to year, 
depending on output of all commodities, and on demand for specific crops. 


Wartime Changes.—Changes in the wartime agricultural production pat- 
tern, changes in the nature and volume of domestic and export demand, and 
changes in farm prices, resulted in significant increases in cash income and net 
income secured by Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products since 1938. 

Cash farm income in Canada increased 157 per cent between 1938 and 
1945; net income in the same period increased by 153 per cent. The wartime 
peak year was 1944, at which time cash income totalled $1-8 billion. Cash and 
net farm income increased more than prices received by farmers, and more 
than wholesale prices of all commodities during this period. 

The major factors responsible for the wartime increase in farm income 
are: (1) the rapid rise in consumer incomes—total disposable income increased 
by 109 per cent between 1938 and 1945; (2) the increase in domestic demand 
for farm products—the per capita consumption by weight of all foods increased 
by 16 per cent between the pre-war period, 1935-39, and 1944, and national 
expenditures on foodstuffs increased by 105 per cent between 1938 and 1945; 
(3) the marked expansion in total exports—the total value of exports of Cana- 
dian farm produce increased by 324 per cent between 1938 and 1945; (4) the 
increase in agricultural output and volume of sales. 

Sharp increases in farm income from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products contributed largely to the greater aggregate cash income in the years 
1940 to 1943, inclusive. By 1945, and in the following years, grains became a 
more important factor. 

This increased flow of funds into agriculture, as a consequence of wartime 
circumstances, has been general, but the degree of variation between the levels 
of 19388 and 1945 has not been uniform by agricultural areas or by provinces. 
The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba showed the greatest relative 
increase in cash income; Nova Scotia, the least. With the exception of the year 
1944, the Province of Ontario showed the largest cash farm income, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta ranking second and third. 

The fact that cash farm income in 1946 was 85 per cent higher than in 1926 
requires a few qualifying remarks. Cash income has increased considerably, 
but according to available census data the number of farms increased by only 
three per cent between 1921 and 1941, and the number of people on farms has 
declined between 1931 and 1941. Accordingly, returns to the farm and to the 
individual are higher!. On the other hand, the need for a higher cash income 
has increased considerably. In the first place, agricultural income is divided 
among several groups. These include hired labourers, the holders of mortgages 
on farm property who receive interest payments, and landlords; the remainder, 
which goes to the farm operators, is the return for management, operators’ 
labour, capital, and for the labour of farm families. In the second place, tech- 
nological developments have stimulated commercialization in agriculture, with 
resultant increased flow of income into and out of the industry. Mechanization 
of agriculture increased the total investment in equipment on farms, compared 
with the investment that would be required if horse operations had been 





1 The most recent estimate of per farm and per capita cash income from the sale of farm 
products is for the three Prairie Provinces. We will use only Manitoba as an illustration. 
In 1936, the per farm cash income was $817, and the per capita, $181. By 1946, per farm 
cash income was $3,151, and per capita, $736. There are no net income figures available for 
the same period. The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta show the same trend, 
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TasLe 1.—CasH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PrRopucts, CANADA AND PROVINCES, ? 
CALENDAR YEARS 1926-1947 











Year Canada lpEr | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C: 
(Million dollars) 

Pets Abels. ut 958 8 14 16 96 255 90 291 163 25 
1 hp iN a a 934 8 15 14 96 253 80 271 170 27 
Hoes Ea oe 1, 064 8 16 13 107 269 83 322 214 32 
dS PPO ed ay Pere 927 8 16 13 102 265 74 245 Tal He 

«LD 1 ei GD iA Bas 632 7 16 13 83 217 48 122 95 30 
TOS] elton eens 445 4 ie 9 62 164 31 71 71 21 
DOS Baa ek hdewa’ 384 5 10 7 48 123 29 78 69 18 
Desa ete en : 397 3 is 7 48 129 32 77 69 19 
BUSS es ahs... 485 4 13 9 60 146 43 93 95 21 
AOSD sinh evcee te 512 4 14 9 65 155 36 109 99 22 
LOSGM Me acl 578 5 14 10 72 185 47 126 95 23 
POSTS AEN Ss 646 6 18 12 86 216 75 84 122 27 
LOSS Se aneee Scns. 8 665 5 18 al 90 219 65 93 134 29 
TOS OR ts oo ers 723 u 13 12 102 218 65 158 120 28 
(OE Lee ey eee 766 7 lpi 16 121 234 65 151 127 29 
LACES RS a ee 914 9 20 19 145 287 82 162 154 37 
LOGO aes. ilaul@ht 11 Des 25 174 356 103 196 169 45 
1 Ee Seen 1,410 14 26 3l 200 386 146 328 220 58 
hi. Ne eae 1,829 14 28 33 293 405 es 544 338 68 
(RUE AC Cee 1,694 16 PHEW se STATS 236 453 1d3 410 288 75 
i AS SNe Yana noe 17 34 36 252 473 171 399 285 86 
TUT Ren. 2s ae 1,990 19 33 38 296 546 186 434 345 93 


Source: Cash Income from Sale of Farm Products. Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

1 Does not include Supplementary Government Payments made under Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
Prairie Farm Income Payments Scheme and Wheat Acreage Reduction Act. 


maintained. Operating costs involving expenditures on feed, gasoline, oil, spare 
parts, and fertilizer, result in greater and more continuous cash outlay. 

Numerous functions or activities which were at one time an integral part 
of the farm enterprise are now carried on in populated centres. Many of the 
operations of processing and marketing of farm products have been taken over 
by specialized agencies. There has been, for example, a shift in the manufacture 
of butter, a function which has come to be performed very largely by commercial] 
agencies rather than on farms. Much of the hauling, once done by farmers 
themselves, is now done by commercial truckers. These shifts emphasize the 
need for a greater cash outlay on the part of the farmer. 

Household living cash expenditures have also increased considerably. 
Farmers have become less self-sufficient. More commercially prepared foodstuffs 
are being bought. The mail order store and catalogue have been supplanting 
the farm handicraft industry. 


Taste 2.—Net INcomMe or FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
CALENDAR YEARS 1938-1947 














Year Canada! | PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | ean 








Sask.! | Alta! BC 
(Million dollars) 
BOR Mees wyaine: 387 3 14 7 69 137 on 26 81 15 
PO ae wet 484 4 9 9 82 135 37 118 76 14 
LGAOG URES anaes 529 5 12 11 96 142 45 109 94 15 
OA TA Biles, 597 5 10 13 111 185 58 104 88 2B 
HOA Pigs s See ey, 1, 104 9 1 20 142 274 107 302 209 29 
Sar ek iba 990 10 19 an 174 252 115 210 142 41 
OA Aare St) tia 1, 240 9 18 25 179 289 115 364 200 4] 
TOAD eee AE 981 jl 16 24 I ir 318 78 184 122 51 
MOA GM ean eo. 1,161 10 23 27 211 Boo 104 229 170 54 


OER ded cic Ab 1,260 11 19 28 211 343 119 273 203 53 


Source: Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, Canada, 1938 to 1945, and March, 
1948. Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Includes Supplementary Payments (P.F.A., P.F.I., W.A.R.), 1939-1947. 


Distribution of Income.—Variations in the distribution of income within 
agriculture, as in other parts of the economy, are wide. Little information, 
however, is available as to the distribution of cash or net income among farmers. 
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The totals are available and average per farm or per capita can be estimated. 
But there are no data as to the number of farmers in Canada having, for 
example, a cash farm income of $2,500 or $5,000, or a net farm income of $2,500. 
The Census Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has classified 
occupied farms on the Prairies for the year 1945 by total value of farm products 
sold or used!. Their estimates show that only 28 per cent of all farm-operators 
in the three prairie provinces reported an income of $2,500 or more from the 
sale and use of farm products. When farmers were classified into income groups, 
two per cent were reported in the $1 to $99 group at one extreme, and only 1-3 
per cent in the $10,000 and over group, at the other end. The largest income 
group, consisting of over 21 per cent of farmers reporting, was in the $1,500 to 
$2,499 bracket. Again it must be emphasized that these are not gross or net 
income figures, but they do provide some idea of farm income distribution. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN CasH Farm INCOME, 
CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1926-1946 


1 SSSR FR I NSS RIESE SE RSE RP EE 
Total 


Total 3 Total Cash 
Year : Livestock 
Grains andibroduate Income! 
% % % 

0.17 Sa Se a Re POD OMG 6 8s ROS al OW eo a Ee CR A Rr ee ee Le obi he ad owe dante! 
ODT ea ARMS. coo po datea ade: cpanel omiel clad, eicreT RASPES es arama eats mie —6-73 +3-44 —2-46 
eee eee ear tales er RN EC ain Tame NASON SRUE Ried Ata Sr GU PE MNES eR pL re De 8 a +20-50 +9-06 +13-89 
MO ae aira aiesach slrsheotie teres Lies aU aT Ret NTE ecole ave Pe cis a Rican Abu Mea is Farce RR — 24-63 —0-17 —12-89 
MOSO seeks steele Seo iald ae usec aera SMe Raha ATED. WOR Ae A ta aL eee —49-24 —19-85 —31-77 
AOE ANS py NB a ler Co SiR a he oe Peal yee eh a Ay — 39-85 —25-35 — 29-58 
YR DE Ds SPREE Amer mY MU CERT 4 ora Pw eee Neon Gate en re et ele. +13-51 — 26-56 —13-85 
OBB e eA U uesmdits ee eho tae Jay edd He Covidien ts ia aeniey Aah Be —1-40 +4-90 +3-39 
BURY RA A eas Gab eR Re Mie hy tained Me UL PES Bede Ue an +24-83 +23:-66 +22-38 
NU a WV dave Nene AR ed 2 SLT APU ay lB) a ae Mgr RePMAT OUE PeRRl Neae Re aA oy Ac Ve A —1-86 +10-71 +5-36 
OSG suey eli ek Uta aC mie Pinay Tiss bs cscs pew ats Watt FOO gen Re +9-69 +16-33 +13-09 
GS TAYE bee Rem hic Rena MIMD Detar ne NOR © Wye On eee CIES OF ey. Seer, ec are — -003 +19-03 +11-66 
FOSS eG PE AA As Ue A eS UE aR ay AC Ie = WS es +15-81 —3-35 +2-88 
LOB OFF iis Peeinies aka eri eee Rani, Dorper ie Deals ARMAS ecg.) Kee +12-38 +4-98 +8-73 
COT Rony ADS ota Moms Col AlN) tng ap Tt aN, fa iach ny ata teay iB —12-33 +21-63 +6-03 
AY AWGN Lene RIAQe tere PSR te SUL Ue is oe gal eA EU ee +1-41 +27-90 +19-34 
OAD ne aR UR Uiuy 2 iwc teihy sce Lo ADP AMOLN a en i ele HUE calle TAL SEER HUE babeare ald Ue +4-13 +25-15 +20-46 
OAS ete iaaintacs Cans crn lle Rultiiavals RAC oMPR In Ca WaN, 7 Paar vicy a and CAA er eee +65°84 +18-53 +28 -02 
REY ROR Ae BAA ne aus mesa SAE UCM ALS eRe 2 a Ls +75-35 +11-94 +29-72 
iy es tare h ete Seo) aie tale ated aka aUey che stl oy wince are Ret ements PY Ae nt BOW ars — 24-89 +4-00 —7-02 
OA Gea Nays cerca cis eine ate tesal o taulete feta vah ome Mrteelio ty deat crane aE et ITER cen +3-21 —0-60 +2-54 


WAWerdge VATIAUON. OT eicg Oe, us Ue ae emis ieee ere mea ne ere +20-38 +13-86 +14-25 


1 This total does not include Supplementary Payments. These calculations are based on complete 
figures, not rounded as in Table 1. 


Annual Variations in Income.—Agriculture is not nearly as important, 
relatively, as it was, but it is still the leading single industry in Canada so far’ 
as geographical extent and numbers employed are concerned. In August, 1947, 
about 1-3 million were occupied in agriculture. This represents nearly 26 per 
cent of the total gainfully occupied population over 14 years of age. The net 
value of agricultural production? in 1945 was estimated at $1-3 billion. This 
is about 21 per cent of the net value of total production. Another primary 


1 The Census classifies each farm according to the value of farm products sold or used 
by the farm households from June 1, 1945 to May 31, 11946. This does not include income 
from outside sources, such as farm work off the farm or income from non-agricultural 
occupations. 

The value of farm products sold was enumerated as receipts from sales of all grains, hay 
and forage crops, potatoes and other root crops, vegetables, fruits, greenhouse and nursery 
products, seeds, forest products, dairy products, wool, eggs, honey and wax, and livestock, sold 
between June 1, 1945 and May 31, 1946. 

The value of farm products consumed by the farm households is included in the total 
value of farm products. This includes the value of home grown vegetables and fruits, dairy 
products, wool, honey and wax, eggs, potatoes, livestock including poultry consumed, and 
forest products used by all households on the farm. 

2 According to the Canada Year Book, the net value of agricultural production represents 
total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed 
in the production process. 
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industry of great importance, forestry, had a net value of production for the 
same year of $551 million. In the secondary industries, the net value of 
production in manufacturing was $3-6 billion. 

Yet, unlike other industries, agriculture continues to be made up of many 
small units—over 700,000, and these units are usually a place of residence 
as well as a place of business. 

It is under such circumstances that farm income, both in terms of amount 
and stability, is especially important to the farm and urban people. Erratic 
fluctuations in farm income have a detrimental effect on the farm as a business 
enterprise and as a place of residence. Fluctuations in income make it difficult 
to plan, and extremely hazardous to make long term financial commitments. 
Thus, if income declines markedly, returns per farm and per farm worker are 
sharply reduced, good farm practices are often postponed in favour of exploita- 
tion of resources, and family living levels are lowered. Instability of income 
also makes it difficult for the farm-operator to make the necessary adjustments 
to changing market. conditions. 

Changes in effective demand, both domestic and foreign, are responsible, 
in the main, for instability in cash farm income. As a well-known economist 
has so aptly put it, “The cyclical rise and fall of the demand for farm products 
associated with business fluctuations has become the dominant factor causing 
a precipitous rise and fall of farm income.’ 

The instability of cash income, in terms of changes, from the preceding 
year is shown in Table 3. This uneven distribution of cash farm income over 
time is one of the major problems in agriculture. 

Changes in cash farm income from each preceding year during the 21 year 
period, 1926 to 1946 inclusive, show that these changes range from an increase 
of almost 30 per cent in income to a decline of 32 per cent. The average of the 
variations for this period was from +14 per cent to —14 per cent from year 
to year. A review of the major commodities shows that cash income from the 
sale of grains is subject to greater fluctuations from year to year than cash 
income originating in the sale of livestock products. 

Instability of cash farm income is a much more acute problem in some 
sections of Canada than in others. The total cash farm income of a country 
as large and as varied as Canada, with its variety of types of farming areas, 
conceals most of the income instability of regions and of individual farms. 
Natural factors, such as weather, insect pests and disease, introduce many more 
hazards in some areas and in some types of farming than in others. 

In the case of Ontario, cash farm income for the period under discussion, on 
the average, varied +11 per cent from year to year. For Saskatchewan, the 
average of the variations was +26 per cent. Ontario, less dependent on one 
major crop than Saskatchewan, showed considerably less income instability. 

Factors influencing the size of farm income in the short-run are, on the 
one hand, the volume of goods available for sale and the price per unit, and, 
on the other hand, the volume of goods desired and the real income of the 
consuming public. A factor which might be expected to exert a considerable 
influence upon the amount of farm income over a long period of years is total 
population. With population numbers increasing, it should be possible to dispose 
of a greater volume of farm produce, and with little change in the number of 
farms that means more income per farm. Other factors that may influence 
farm income through effect on consumer demand are changes in age distribution 
of the population, and changing tastes partly influenced by size and partly by 
distribution of total national income. 


1§chultz, T. W. Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. New York, McGraw-Hill. 1945. 
14, 
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NOTES ON THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETY 
G. P. BoucHER 


The economic depression and the severe drought of the early thirties 
ageravated the problem of indebtedness in Saskatchewan and greatly intensified 
the need for additional credit to meet loan payments; pay for living expendi- 
tures; and defray seeding, harvesting and feeding costs. No adequate supply 
of credit was forthcoming to meet these demands. Suppliers of credit felt 
compelled to adopt a more stringent and conservative credit policy. Would-be 
borrowers could not supply the required securities. Many communities did not 
even have banking facilities and, in many others, bank services were discontinued 
during this period. Governmental and private assistance alleviated these econo- 
mic difficulties but could not be expected to cope fully with the situation. 


Various groups and associations, co-operative and other, studied the possi- 
bilities of co-operative credit as a palliative to economic difficulties and a 
solution to the short-term and intermediate credit problem. The Co-operation 
and Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture took the 
lead and made a thorough study of co-operative credit facilities in other 
provinces ‘and countries and of their adaptability to Saskatchewan. 

The need for short-term credit and organized activity in this direction led 
to the passage of The Credit Union Act in 1937. Credit unions were organized 
in some communities and soon demonstrated their value as savings and lending 
institutions. It was soon realized that it was hardly possible for most credit 
unions to meet all the short and intermediate-term borrowing requirements of 
their members. In some cases, funds were insufficient to meet heavy seasonal 
demands while, at other times, there was an accumulation of idle surpluses. 
Long-term loans could not normally be granted because of the necessity of main- 
taining a high degree of asset liquidity. Since co-operative organizations were 
not at that time allowed to join credit unions, any excess funds which these 
organizations might have accumulated could not possibly be made available to 
individual members in need of credit. 

Faced with this situation, the Saskatchewan co-operative leaders conceived 
the idea of organizing a central co-operative credit society. It was obvious to 
these men that a central society made up solely of credit unions might also be 
faced with the problem of idle funds in one season and shortage of funds in 
another season. They reasoned that the inclusion of co-operative organizations 
might minimize seasonal fluctuations and contribute to a better integration of 
the whole co-operative movement. It was, therefore, decided to widen the 
membership so as to include associations incorporated under The Co-operative 
Associations Act, The Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, The Mutual 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Associations Act, The Credit Union Act or any 
other Act of the Saskatchewan or Federal government dealing with the conduct 
of business according to co-operative principles. 

These ideas were incorporated into a private bill, and on April 8, 1941, 
the Saskatchewan Legislature passed An Act to incorporate the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Credit Society Limited. The Society was empowered to conduct 
a deposit and loan business with its members, to borrow, raise or secure the 
payment of money as it saw fit, to act as agent, broker, factor, or attorney for 
others engaged in the same or any other similar business, and to become a 
member of any federation which might be formed in accordance with the 
provisions of The Credit Union Act. It was also granted all other powers 
necessary for the efficient conduct of its operations. 

Capitalization.—On September 24, 1941, the Society secured a licence to do 
business, having obtained the required $15,000 subscriptions to capital stock, 
with $10,000 paid-up capital. The authorized capital of the Society was ori- 
ginally fixed at $100,000, divided into 10,000 shares with a nominal or par value 
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of $10 each. This capitalization was raised to $1,000,000 on November 10, 
1944, and to $5,000,000 on April 1, 1947. The subscribed capital, as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, amounted to $405,730 and 99-98 per cent of this amount was 
paid up. By an amendment to the Act in 1947, the Society was authorized 
to deposit money in credit unions or companies or associations having objectives 
similar to those of the Society. 


Administration.—Each credit union, association or company, must hold 
two shares and have fifty per cent of the purchase price thereof paid up, before 
being allowed to send a delegate to the Society’s meetings. The Board of 
Directors is made up of seven members elected at the general meeting. The 
directors elect the president and the vice-president from among themselves and 
appoint the secretary, the treasurer and the manager. The last three may or 
may not be directors. 


Taste 1.—Numsper or Mempers, SHARE CapiTaL, Deposits AND Loans, 1942-47 


Share Capital 


: Number of : Loans 
End of Business Year —_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_———| Deposits : 
Members erie bard np Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 

PAIFILIOO: LOA Asie erste Pe ee Oe Bore kes 6 49 22,790 16, 150 2,301 19,372 
AN SURAL ELUDES 0 i BUR Re BD Epes. eee ER a 82 26, 420 23,817 UB Ley 127, 930 
PA DEA OU LOA pune Acre neha Sees ry ie seeks 135 83, 530 80, 960 140, 334 271, 363 
Purves LOSE or ae tole tone cere is 164 114, 220 111,736 364, 942 346, 007 
ING visioO Rel OAD ae ehee widened bare een. Attia Sis eke 209 205, 890 203 , 587 338, 489 DooTuDl 
Nowe 0) sl OA Genrer ah meres cine ebets aunt: Die 341, 130 341,029 T2192 545, 689 


SN A RL Ales cae Teale elt A dcierp ANG wos. € © 283 635, 360 620, 310 | 1,078,274 934, 725 


The ‘Credit Committee includes the president of the Society, two members 
elected at the annual general meeting, one member elected by and from the 
directors, and the treasurer. This committee is responsible for the general 
supervision of all loans to members, the determination of the amount and rate 
of interest on each loan, the security requirements and the terms of repayment. 
Its decisions must conform with orders issued by the Board of Directors and 
the provisions of the Act of Incorporation. 


Deposits.—Shareholders may deposit money with the Society in sums of 
$50 or more. These may be withdrawn on any week day, but the Society has 
the power to ask sixty days’ notice before withdrawal. This is a precautionary 
measure, facilitating the acquisition of the necessary funds of the Society, when 
faced with large withdrawals of deposits. 


Reserves, Interest and Dividends.—lt is provided, both in the Act and in 
the bylaws, that 20 per cent of the net earnings shall be placed in a reserve 
account until the reserve equals 50 per cent of the paid-up capital. This 
reserve must be used only against bad loans and other losses. Interest on paid-up 
capital may be paid up to 5 per cent and the remainder of the surplus may be 
used as a borrower dividend or placed in reserve accounts. 

Development.—Since its formation in 1941, the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Credit Society has experienced a rapid rate of development (Table 1). This 
rapid development is attributable to the existence of many credit unions and 
other co-operative associations which well understand the need for a central 
co-operative credit agency, the judicious selection of well-qualified and 
experienced officials by the Society, the promotion of co-operative enterprise in 
the province, and the increase in members’ income during the war years. 

It would appear that the Society has reached a new phase in its activities, 
that of consolidation and a slower rate of expansion. The main limiting 
factors will be the rate of growth of existing co-operative associations and credit 
unions, the establishment of new ones, and the possible inclusion of those which 
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are not yet members of the Society. On December 31, 1946, for instance, 51 
of the 185 credit unions, 99 of the 192 co-operative stores, 33 of the 37 co- 
operative marketing associations, and some other types of co-operative 
organizations had not yet secured membership in the Society. 


Clearing Privileges.—On April 1, 1944, the Society obtained “non-member 
clearing privileges” from the Regina Clearing House Association. This enables 
members to use the checking system for deposit withdrawals. It should also 
encourage them to leave their seasonal surplus funds on deposit with the Society 
rather than hold them as cash. 


TABLE 2.—DisSTRIBUTION OF SHARE CAPITAL ACCORDING TO S1zE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Subscribed Capital 


Rae a Number Percentage of Total 
Distribution o are Capita oO 
Members Amount aia te Member Amount 
$ $ 

0: ard LO OGY Sk tees is he erento 5 50 10 2-33 0-02 
202 O00—=1 RS 99. cer wale cine oe eeent ee 114 2,280 20 53-02 0-87 
AVA 808 OS ee a te aa re 38 4,160 109 17-67 1-59 
500-O00—4, 999-99... ...... 2c eee cece eee 41 77,610 1,893 19-08 29-62 
BOO OO) ANG OVELUA, oss; sacelsWincsimenees.e 17 177, 930 10,408 7-90 67-90 
Totelstividcac taco eeee eee eee 215 262,030 1,219 100-00 100-00 


Types of Loans.—Credit unions generally limit themselves to small and 
short-term loans in order to spread their lending facilities over a larger propor- 
tion of their membership and maintain a more liquid position. This leaves 
unsatisfied the demand for large and long-term loans. So far, the Co-operative 
Credit Society has been able to grant some large loans, but most of these loans 
were for short periods. With the introduction of The Co-operative Guarantee 
Act, 1947, by which the Saskatchewan Government may guarantee the repay- 
ment of half of certain loans, the Society should be in a better position to meet 
the demand for long-term loans. When in need of cash, it will tbe able to 
discount the guarantee with an “approved credit agency”. ‘This should also 
facilitate the maintenance of a reasonable degree of liquidity. 


Members’ Shareholdings.—Analysis of information relating to the size of 
subscribed and paid-up share capital held by 215 members at December 31, 
1945, shows some interesting facts about the distribution of share capital (Table 
2). A little more than half the members (53 per cent) had subscribed for two 
$10 shares, the minimum amount required for the privilege of sending a delegate 
to the general meetings. Their subscriptions represented only 0:9 per cent of 
the share capital of the Society. Subscriptions averaging $155 per member 
and ranging from $100 to $499 had been made by 10-2 per cent of the members 
and represented 1-3 per cent of all share capital. The largest subscriptions 
exceeded $5,000 and represented 67-9 per cent of the total subscribed capital. 
These averaged $12,105 and were held by 7:9 per cent of the members. Five 
members had only one $10 share each, but these were new members or members 
who had not yet had to call upon the Society’s lending facilities. Although the 
average share per member is $1,219, this figure would be reduced to $721 if the 
six members holding the largest amounts of share capital were omitted. These 
figures might lead one to believe that a few of the members are in a position 
to dictate their own views to the Society. However, with the co-operative 
principles of one member one vote, large shareholders would not have the 
majority vote. It must also be remembered that the primary concern of these 
large shareholders is the efficient operation of their own co-operative organiza- 
tions. By transferring their surplus funds to the Society, they make them 
available to younger organizations or to organizations which have not been 
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able to attain the same size or efficiency. Furthermore, the law provides for 
only a limited repurchase of shares. This should enable the Society to check 
any undue influence on the part of the largest shareholders, by a threat of 
withdrawal of funds, since any large withdrawal is impossible. It must also 
be borne in mind that the Society has been in existence for only a few years 
and in the future more members will likely be in a position to make larger 
investments in share capital. 
TasBLE 3.—DisTRIBUTION OF Deposits ACCORDING TO S1zE, DrecemMBeER 31, 1945 








Number Subscribed Capital Percentage of Total 


Distribution of Deposits oO techa 

ge |_—-A  — 
Members Amount Size Member Amount 
$ $ 

A Mee LO iare shia a68 vie aterns & 018) 4le 110 419 4 51-16 0-12 
D0 00= 899995 hee Pee alee ae 19 843 44 §-83 0-24 
TO 200 = 2200099. as, cris antl Se haw es we 53 62,071 1,171 24-65 17-84 
3,000-00-9,999-99............ 0... eee eee 23 122, 933 5,345 10-71 35°33 
FO 000-00 SUC OVers.. o.. sei ceeeseiee eth. 10 161, 653 16,165 4-65 46-47 
AULT 4 Pole EARN A eme Sa Ri nictet hc meetings 215 347,919 1,618 100-00 100-00 


Members’ Deposits.—Most of the deposits made with the Society were 
relatively small in size but large deposits made by a relatively small number of 
members accounted for a high average figure (Table 3). On December 31, 1945, 
the average deposit was $1,618 per member, but 110 of the 215 members had 
deposits averaging only $4 per member. These 110 members might not even be 
considered as actual depositors since their deposit accounts were made up mostly 
of interest, earnings or dividends which had been credited to their accounts 
instead of being paid in cash money. If these members were eliminated, the 
average deposit for the remaining 105 members would be $3,310 per member. 
Deposits ranging from $20 to $99.99 had been made by 19 members, making 
the average deposit for this group $44 per member. Ten members had a deposit 
of $161,653 which represented 46-5 per cent of the total amount deposited. 


TaBLe 4.—NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF VARIOUS Types or Loans 1941-45 


Percentage of Total 


Average 
Type of Loan Number Amount : ———___-- 
Size Number Amount 
$ $ 

PROUOB UU EEEtS , Ob hte. oe cece ic et Gia etn Settee 141 | 2,682,892 19, 028 43-79 46-74 
ANS GUD} GEER CEE ge) el i Oe 122 $17,612 4,242 37°89 9-01 
EMS po Near Og ae | a a ee ee 56 2,533, 225 45, 236 17-39 44-13 
COUEDTS te DPN ae Wl eR eee ee 3 7,000 2,000 0-93 0-12 
fl aN 27) so so eal oe 322 5, 740, 629 17,828 100-00 100-00 


Deposits have a high degree of fluidity due to frequent withdrawals to meet 
seasonal and other business needs, and also the opening of new accounts or 
additions to existing ones. 


Sizes of Various Types of Loans.—The main distinction between loans 
made by the Society and those made by credit unions lies in the size of loans. 
Since the Society only deals with co-operative associations and credit unions, its 
loans are relatively large. They are usually made for a comparatively short 
period and may be repaid on demand, on call or after a stipulated period of 
time. 

An analysis of the 322 loans made by the Society during the five-year 
period 1941-45 reveals that the average loan amounted to $17,828 (Table 4). 
Demand loans were generally made for larger amounts than term loans. Term 
loans were generally made for smaller amounts than other types of loans. Call 
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loans were made for larger amounts than any other type of loans. These loans 
were actually short term investments with large co-operatives which were in a 
position to accept such investments. Only three member associations availed 
themselves of facilities for lines of credit. Amounts received were $1,000 for 
each of two associations and $5,000 for the other one. 


Purposes of Loans.—Applicants’ requirements are not the only factor 
determining the purposes for which loans are made. The amount of money 
available for loans is also important. Consequently, the purposes for which 
loans are granted indicates the judgment of the Credit Committee and of the 
applicants as to which loan demands deserve first consideration. 

During the 1941-45 period, the Society provided 112 associations with a 
line of credit on which they could draw, at more or less regular intervals, for the 
financing of their operations, amounts ‘being settled periodically. This involved 
a sum of $3,632,878 and represented an average of $32,436 per association. Loans 
made to supplement working capital numbered 73, amounted to $1,569,101 and 
averaged $21,495 per loan. Credit unions which ran short of loaning funds 
applied to the Society for a sum of $78,600. This made up an average of $1,917 
for the 41 credit unions concerned. Loans to newly-formed associations and 
for the addition of new departments to older established ones amounted to 
$313,116; these loans numbered 23 and averaged $13,614 per loan. There were 
other loans made for a variety of purposes such as addition to inventories, 
harvesting requirements, lumbering operations, etc. 

Types of Security.—Obtaining adequate security for loans does not usually 
involve much difficulty since the Society only deals with corporate bodies which 
may pledge part of their assets. In the case of credit unions, for instance, not 
only may their assets be pledged in favour of the Credit Society, but the law 
provides that all loan applications must first meet with the consent of the 
Registrar of Credit Unions and that no loan can be negotiated for a value 
exceeding 50 per cent of the combined value of the credit union’s shares, deposits 
and surplus. These provisions greatly enhance the value of any security offered. 

Pledges of bonds have been the prevailing type of security. From 1941 to 
1945, a total of 129 loans amounting to $2,780,563 were secured by bonds. This 
represented 40-0 per cent of all loans made and 48-4 per cent of the total loan 
value. If the 55 call loans amounting to $2,518,224 and for which no security 
was requested (having been made mainly for investment purposes) were 
excluded, bond securities would account for 48-3 per cent of all loans and 86:3 
per cent of the total amount loaned. 

This situation may be altered considerably in future years. It is well known 
that during the World War II period co-operative associations made large invest- 
ments in Victory Bonds. When these bonds were pledged as security with the 
Credit Society, lower rates were charged, which explains, ‘at least in part, the 
high degree of popularity of this type of security. 

Relationship Between Borrowings, Shares and Deposits.—To determine 
the relationship between borrowers’ equity in the Society and the size of loans, 
a study was made of the value of deposits and shares held by the borrowers on 
the dates loans were granted. This study included all loans made during the 
1941-45 period. 

Small loans had an exceedingly good coverage. The 44 loans made for less 
than $500 were covered by shares representing 385-5 per cent of the value of 
the loans. All loans made for less than $3,000 were covered ‘by shares repre- 
senting approximately 125 per cent of the value of the loans. 

For larger loans, however, the share-loan ratio was in reverse proportions, 
the general trend being for the percentage of share holdings to decrease with 
an increase in the size of loans. Shares represented from 23-2 to 53-0 per cent 
of the group value of loans made for sums ranging from $3,000 to $24,999 
except for a group of loans ranging from $4,000 to $4,999, for which shares 
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TaBLE 5.—NUuMBER AND AMOUNT or TERM LOANS, CLASSIFIED BY ConTRAcT Prrtop, 1941-45 








Contract 
“ Percentage of Total 
Number Amount ee Period i . ee 
Average Number Amount 
$ $ % % 
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represented only 13-5 per cent of the loan value. For loans exceeding $25,000, 
there was a marked and consistent tendency for the proportion of share capital 
to loan value to decrease with an increase in size of loans, shares representing 
13-3 per cent of the loan value for loans ranging from $25,000 to $49,000 and 
only 2-5 per cent for loans exceeding $100,000. 

For the 322 loans under consideration, share capital provided a coverage 
of 14-9 per cent. If this is added to the 18-5 per cent coverage provided by 
deposits, a total coverage of 33-4 per cent is obtained. Although deposits 
provided a slightly larger coverage value than shares for all loans, their 
coverage was much less evenly distributed. No relationship of any kind was 
apparent between size of deposits and size of loans. The relatively large 
coverage—41-4 per cent—supphed for loans exceeding $75,000, however, was 
in marked contrast to the coverage supplied by share capital for loans of the 
same size. This, plus a 90-2 per cent coverage for loans ranging from $5,000 
to $9,999, contributed greatly to the larger deposit coverage. 


Contract Period.—As previously stated, most of the term loans made by the 
Society had a relatively short maturity. A study of the loans made during the 
five-year period 1941-45 reveals that 57 per cent of the 114 loans, for which 
information on contract period was available, had been made for a period of 
less than six months. These were comparatively small loans, however, con- 
stituting 29-6 per cent of the total value of all 114 loans and averaging $2,200 
per loan. Only 11 loans had been made for a period exceeding two years. The 
maximum maturity was for one loan granted for a period of 5 years. 

A study of Table 5 will show that, except for loans with a maturity of 3 
months or less, there was a tendency for the average size loan to increase with 

TasLe 6—Pians or REPAYMENT RELATED TO AcTUAL MeTHops or REPAYMENT oF Loans, 1941-45 


Actual Methods of Repayment 
Plans of Repayment 
; Lump Sum Instalment Balloon Current 
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a lengthening of the contract period. The rate of increase in the size of loans 
was particularly marked with loans made for a period of 12 or more months. 


Plans of Repayment.—The “lump sum” plan of repayment was the most 
prevalent one (Table 6). Balloon payment contracts provide a compromise 
between single payment or lump sum, and instalment loans. They usually 
require regular but very small payments before maturity and.a large final 
payment at maturity. Maturity dates may refer to a particular day of the 
year, or the end of a business or marketing period. 

Some co-operative associations found it more convenient to keep an open 
account with the Society. This facilitated their management and helped to 
even out business fluctuations. A large volume of business was done under this 
system. Out of a total of $5,740,629 advanced by the Society during the 1941-45 
period, $2,271,225 was advanced to associations with open accounts, as com- 
pared with $3,119,512 to be repaid in a single payment, $284,092 by instalments 
and only $30,500 according to balloon-payment contracts. 


Methods of Repayment.—A test of the degree of adherence to plans of 
repayment agreed to by both the Society and the borrowers can be obtained 
through a study of methods actually employed. It will be seen by Table 6 that 
although borrowers did, in some cases, deviate from the original plans, they, in 
most cases, had recourse to a plan which better facilitated the operations of the 
Society. For instance, of 197 “lump sum” loans, amounting to $3,119,513, a — 
total of 31, amounting to $1,118,016, were paid in instalments. It would seem 
that this plan is very popular with borrowers. In many cases, it may not have 
been adopted as the original plan simply because, when applications for loans 
were made, borrowers were not in a position to forecast with accuracy the dates 
and amounts of their business returns. Although a variety of plans are adopted 
when contracts are made; in the last analysis, borrowers repay their loans 
almost entirely according to the “lump sum” and instalment plans. 


Overdue Loans.—In order to test the seriousness of loans being held past 
their due date, loans made for a definite contract period were classified according 
to size, numbers and amounts unpaid at maturity and period overdue. Although 
loans falling in the $5,000 to $9,999 class were overdue more than any other size 
class, there was no marked relationship between size of loans and the proportion 
overdue. The overdue period was a little more than twice as long for the 25 
loans granted for 3 months or less as for the 36 loans granted for 3 to 6 months. 
Only 2 of the 40 loans granted for longer periods were overdue. Many factors 
controllable or otherwise, may account for this situation. It might be surmised, 
however, that in most cases the tendency for loans to become overdue was not 
a serious problem and can be attributed, in part, to poor forecasting on the part 
of the borrowers. It is also possible in some cases, that management could 
have adopted a more liberal policy with respect to terms of repayment. This 
would have resulted in a lower proportion of delinquency and would have 
facilitated loan management by the Society. 


Conclusion.—The Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society is a co-opera- 
tive organization, authorized by the Saskatchewan Legislature to conduct a 
deposit and loan business with its members. It may be considered a central 
credit union, necessary to the development and integration of the credit union 
movement in the province but it also contributes to the furtherance and integra- 
tion of the co-operative movement as a whole by providing co-operative trading 
organizations with credit for development and expansion purposes. 

Credit unions and co-operative associations may deposit their surplus funds 
with the Society. This safe and remunerative depository for surplus funds, 
together with the provision of safety box or vault services, is especially valuable 
to those communities without banking facilities. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE DRESSED WEIGHT OF HOGS 
F. M. ScHRADER 


The average dressed weight of hogs marketed varies from year to year. 
In the autumn of 1941 the average dressed weight of hogs marketed in Canada 
was 155 pounds. In the autumn of 1942 it was 165 pounds. This factor of 
weight per carcass has an important bearing on the amount of pork and pork 
products produced in any year. Ten pounds per hog amounts to 60 million 
pounds of product for a slaughter of six million head, as in 1941. This quantity 
would provide one million Canadians with pork for a year. 

Fundamentally, the factors that cause an increase or decrease in the number 
of hogs reaching market cause the variations in the average weight of carcasses. 
These factors are the quantity of grain available for feeding live stock and the 
relationship between hog and feed prices. However, these influences do not 
operate in exactly the same way. 

In their effort to maximize incomes, farmers tend to increase hog production 
when the feed supplies are plentiful and hog prices are high relative to feed grain 
prices. Hog production is reduced when the situation is reversed. Favourable 
conditions at the time breeding plans are made and carried out (November to 
January) result in an increase in the numbers of hogs available for marketing 
during the following autumn and winter. By midsummer, this number is 
established. But the weight at which these hogs will be marketed is influenced 
by the quantity of feed available. 

Farmers respond to favourable conditions of feed supply in the current 
year by increased feeding of their hogs and marketing them at heavier weights. 
However, if hog prices relative to feed grain prices at market time are also 
favourable, farmers tend to restrict the heavy feeding of market hogs. This is 
done to reserve sufficient feed to support their new breeding program which is 
likely to be ‘at least as extensive as the previous year’s program. But if a good 
feed supply at market time is accompanied by an unfavourable price relation- 
ship, the new breeding program will not be expanded and there will be more 
feed available for the hogs being marketed currently. This situation is 
reversed when feed grain supplies are unfavourable. 

An analysis was made of the average dressed weight of hogs marketed 
during the period September to December. During this period about one-half 
of the year’s marketings occur. Variations in the average dressed weight were 
studied in relation to (a) the net supply of feed grain per grain consuming 
animal unit from the current harvest and (b) the average hog barley ratio for 
the period August to November of the same year. The analysis covered the 
seventeen-year period 1931 to 1947, the period for which a series of average 
dressed weight was available. 

It was found that almost 80 per cent of the variations in average dressed 
weight were associated with variations in the feed supplies per grain consuming 
animal unit and the average hog barley ratio for August to November. .An 
increase of one per cent in the feed grain supply was associated with a -24 per 
cent increase in the average September to December dressed weight or vice 
versa while, at the same time, an increase of one per cent in the August to 
November average hog barley ratio was associated with a -10 per cent decrease 
in the average dressed weight or vice versa. This relationship is shown in the 
first two sections of the chart. The last section shows the actual September to 
December average dressed weight for each year from 1931 to 1947 and the 
estimated average September to December dressed weight. 
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RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE DRESSED WEIGHT OF HoG CARCASSES AND FEED GRAIN 
SUPPLIES AND AUTUMN Hoc BarLEY Ratio. 
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Appendix 
The relationship among factors considered in this analysis was 
log X1 = log a + bz log X2 + bs log X3 


Xi = average dressed weight of hog carcasses marketed during the four-month period september to 
December, pounds 
Xe = the net feed grain supply per grain consuming Animal Unit, hundredths of tons. 
X3 = the average hog barley ratio for the period August to November. 
AVERAGE DrReEsseD WeiGuT or Hogs, Freps SuppiLies 
AND Hoa BarLey Ratio 


mn a = 1-8778 

r St. 

Year Xi X2 Xs Xi Ep 1404 
bs =—-0965 

Sh teens 152-5 59-1 18-6 151-8 eh 

AOSD NE SAT 154-6 60-4 18-0 153-0 R2 = -7954 

AUS3 Me an on: 146-5 52-5 19-2 147-1 

OEE Re aie 149-5 iy iey 15-4 149-2 A 

BOSS tO sk: ue) 148-2 66-1 30-2 148-8 R = -8919 

POSE Bevis i. 40: 144-7 A738 14-6 147-2 

keh old phe 146-8 47-4, 15-7 146-3 

shoei Ae ae ara 151-6 67-9 30-0 149-8 Bios = 1-0196 

g090y. ier Gf 151-1 72-5 94-8 155-0 

RO1006 5 cos. 148-0 67-9 97-0 151-4 

No eS 154-8 63-4 23-0 151-2 Bis.2 = +4669 

TOG ah le F, 165-5 86-6 22-3 163-5 

TE er 165-3 86-9 16-3 168-6 uy 

oi Vee 163-6 78-2 18-3 162-6 S + -00918 

ROLGM GRID A, 160-6 69-9 17-6 158-8 y 

CT ee 164-8 85-1 20-1 164-4 

GP gic Bhs Ville 162-2 75-0 17-9 161-3 =97-91% to 102-14% 


79-54% of the variation in Xi was associated with the variation in X2 and X;3. Although R? is not 
as aa = may be desired it is considered to be satisfactory when the accurateness of the Xi series is 
considere 

The relative size of the Betas represents the relative importance the independent variables (X2 and 
Xs would have in explaining the variation in the dependent variable (X1), if they were acting alone. 

There are two chances in three that any estimated value of Xi will fall within the range of 1 standard 
error of estimate which is 97-9% to 102-:1% of the true value of X). 


LAND TENURE IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
P. J. GrpHooLy AND J. A. DAWSson 


A study of 180 farms in Essex and Kent counties in southwestern Ontario 
indicates that a large proportion of farmers in the area own their own farms. 
Over ninety per cent. of those visited owned the buildings and the greater part of 
the land which they were farming. A small number of farmers rent complete 
farm units on shares or for cash. Whole farms are rented as units when the 
farmers lack the necessary capital to purchase land and a number of farmers 
who own their own farms rent additional land or rent land out to others. Land 
that was rented out was used mainly for special crops such as tobacco and 
tomatoes that require considerable hand labour. 

Thirty-two share arrangements were in effect between fathers and sons and 
ten other arrangements between close relatives. Father-son business arrange- 
ments are used by farmers as an incentive to their sons to remain on the home 
farm by giving them a fixed share of the receipts in return for their labour. 
These arrangements are advantageous to the sons in that they give them an 
opportunity to start farming without capital. The sons are then in a position 
to acquire capital to buy the home farm from their fathers and, as is sometimes 
the case, at the time of final settlement of the father’s estate they may have 
acquired sufficient capital to compensate any brothers or sisters or any other 
beneficiaries without having to mortgage the farm. 


Share-Rental Agreements.—In only three cases were whole farms share- 
rented and there were eight share-rental agreements for parts of farms. Twenty- 
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one agreements provided for the growing of specific crops under agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant. The majority of the share agreements was 
verbal and for one year at a time. 

Those covering whole farms have been in effect for the longest period of 
time. Two of them originally were written leases and have now expired but 
the agreements are still in effect on a verbal basis. In each case the landlord 
owned the land and buildings and was responsible for the payment of the taxes, 
the insurance on buildings and repairs to buildings and fences. The tenant was 
responsible for all other expenses. The division of receipts was for crops only; 
the landlord usually received two-fifths of the crop receipts and the tenant three- 
fifths. The tenant derived all the income from livestock. 

Eight farmers rented parcels of land to work in conjunction with their own 
farms. Generally, in these cases, no buildings were rented nor was livestock kept 
on this land. The normal division of receipts again was two-fifths to the land- 
lord and three-fifths to the tenant. 

Land is rented for growing specific crops by agreement between the landlord 
and the tenant. For a corn crop the one-third—two-thirds landlord-tenant share 
was the most common. The landlord provided the land and the tenant worked 
the land, seeded and harvested the crop. In some cases the landlord paid part 
of the fertilizer expense. With crops such as tobacco and tomatoes the general 
practice was for the landlord to work the land and seed the crop and the tenant 
to provide all the hand labour involved in the care and harvesting of the crop. 
Expenses for seed and fertilizer were shared equally and cash receipts were 
divided equally. Share agreements for hay were the same as are found in most 
districts; the tenant takes off the hay and receives half the crop. 

A notable feature of the share agreements was the lack of any provision, 
set out by the landlord, for maintenance of soil fertility. When the whole farm 
was rented and the tenant was living on the farm the need for such provisions 
was not of prime importance as the tenant, if it was his intention to remain 
on the farm for any period of time, would maintain the soil fertility in his own 
interests. With land rented in small parcels soil depletion could become a major 
factor but it was found that most of the tenants fitted the rented land in with 
the rotation on their own farms and in this way soil fertility was being main- 
tained on a standard similar to that on owner operated farms. Land rented out 
for special crops such as corn, tobacco and tomatoes, is generally fitted in with 
the rotation on the landlord’s farm. 

Cash Rental.—This method of renting land does not seem to be a common 
practice in the area. Five farmers rented whole farms, seven rented parcels of 
land to work in conjunction with their own farms and four rented land for 
pasture on a cash basis. In cases where the whole farm was rented the tenant 
lived on the farm and had the use of all the buildings. The agreements were 
mainly verbal and it was provided that an agreement could be terminated at 
the end of the year on the notification of either party. 


Father-Son Arrangements.—Three stages of development in the father-son 
arrangements were evident. In the first the fathers owned all the capital assets; 
in the second the fathers owned all the land and buildings and the sons owned 
part or all of the livestock and equipment; and in the third stage the fathers 
and the sons both owned land which they worked together. 

In the first stage most arrangements provided that father and son each 
should contribute his own labour, but the intention of most of the fathers was 
to do less work and eventually permit the sons to operate the farms. Due to the 
shortage of labour and the desire of the fathers to have their sons remain on the 
farms, the fathers usually made quite generous arrangements with them. The 
most common business arrangement provided for the division of the cash 
receipts equally between father and son after all capital and operating expenses 
had been paid. Variations from this division occurred. In some cases the fathers 
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paid all the capital and operating expenses and the sons received from one-third 
to one-half the cash receipts in return for their labour. In other instances the 
sons received their living plus a fixed salary or a share of the receipts from some 
enterprise on the farm. 

In the second stage the arrangements generally had been in effect for a 
longer period of time and the fathers took a less active part in the farm work. 
_ On these farms the fathers’ contribution to labour ranged from doing half the 
work to not working at all while the sons worked full time. The sons, over a 
period of years, had acquired some capital and were now owners of part or all 
of the livestock and equipment while the fathers still retained ownership of the 
land and buildings. On these farms, for the most part, the fathers paid the 
taxes and insurance on buildings and were responsible for the upkeep of build- 
ings and fences; expenses for seed and fertilizer were shared and each paid for 
repairs on the equipment that he owned. The cash crop receipts were shared 
equally and livestock receipts were shared according to the amount of livestock 
each owned. An interesting feature on some of these farms was the ownership 
by the sons of all the tractor equipment and by the fathers of all the horse 
equipment. This is an indication of the success of these arrangements in that 
the sons were putting their capital into machinery to improve the mechanization 
of the farms with the view to the time they would completely take over the farm 
and at the same time the fathers were receiving the benefits of this mechanization. 

In the third stage the sons owned part of the land which they operated with 
their fathers. The arrangement on these farms was that the land owned by the 
father and the son was operated as one unit; all expenses were paid and net 
receipts were shared equally. 

On some farms on which there was more than one son working at home, 
arrangements similar to those above were in effect, the father dividing the receipts 
equally with all the sons. 

Partnership arrangements were also in effect between close relatives and 
the division of expenses and receipts followed the same lines as in the father- 
son arrangements. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN USE AND COSTS OF OPERATION 
OF FARM MACHINES 
J. A. Dawson AND P. J. GILHOOLY 


The trend towards increased mechanization on Canadian farms in recent 
vears has resulted in a great increase in the farmers’ investment in machinery 
and equipment. On an annual basis this investment may be expressed as over- 
head charges. Such overhead charges include interest, depreciation, repairs and 
housing. The extent of these overhead charges in relation to the amount of work 
to be performed should be given careful consideration by a farmer before a 
major piece of equipment is purchased. 

During the summer of 1947 farmers were visited in the counties of Essex 
and Kent in southwestern Ontario in order to study the production and market- 
ing of grain corn. At the same time detailed information was gathered on the 
machines used in the growing and harvesting of this crop in order to determine 
the cost of owning and operating this machinery. Corn Planters, Row Cultiva- 
tors, Corn Binders and Tractors are considered here. 

An overhead charge was worked out for each machine that was purchased 
new. This was not done for those bought second-hand as the present owners 
did not know the original costs and it was impossible to determine the deprecia- 
tion. The overhead charges for corn machines as calculated here include 
depreciation, interest and repairs, but not housing. A depreciation rate .based 
on the average life of each type of machine was applied to the original cost to 
arrive at a charge for depreciation. The average life was calculated by adding 
the farmers’ estimates of future life to the present ages of the machines. An 
interest rate of five per cent was charged on the amount of money tied-up in 
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Taste 1.—Corn Puanters: RELATION OF USE TO OVERHEAD CHARGE 


Overhead Charge 


Number of | Average 
Days Used Per Head . J ——_—— 
machines | days used | pg, year |Perdayused 








$ $ 
NEL OT Ashe Meiinuay Not yrtal sf haggle a lsat ata ai 19 Daf 9-67 3-64 
ey tte NE, Cd els MNO leo TE hk LY Wn MEE ON SL tg 21 4-4 9-03 2-06 
GLAD CIO Vereen ee on teeta tata eee eran Eo Meme aE ene Plt 9-1 12-25 150 
SP GH LT Cc AW OT ACE «sy Rete 0 ug EAS arene LMA eae A ted 67 5-8 10-51 1-82 


a machine assuming that this return could be realized if the investment had been 
made elsewhere. This rate was charged against one-half of the original cost on 
the assumption that, for a group of machines, the average present value would 
be close to this figure. The repairs were those given as normal over as long a 
period of the life of a machine as the farmer was able to recall. 

Tractors were considered separately as certain other costs were involved. 
Depreciation and interest charges were obtained by the same method as used for 
the other machines while expenditures for fuel, oil and repairs were those given 
by the farmers for the year 1946. 

The machines on these farms were purchased over a considerable number 
of years and, in general, the purchase price would be higher at the present time. 
The repairs would also be higher. For these reasons, it is apparent that the 
overhead charges shown here are not dependable as absolute figures but are of 
definite use in making comparisons between groups. 


TasLE 2.—Row Cutrtivators: REeLatTion or USE TO OVERHEAD CHARGE 





Horse Drawn Tractor drawn 
Te a Nora hes Av erage Overhead charge NP v shoe _ Overhead charge 
of ays of ays 
machines used ne . Hate Y | machines used cae ea 5 cn 
$ $ $ $ 
Under Gus ee 13 6-3 8-05 1-27) 23 9-7 18-04 1-85 
UO EVE UNE ees 9 10-8 7-31 0-68) 
1 Rio) Pe Ae a } 24 20-0 18-38 0-92 
26 and over...... 13 23-1 7°53 0-33 26 39-6 16-71 0-42 
Total and ne mT) 
averages........ 34 13-9 7-65 0-55 73 23-7 17-68 0-74 


In an attempt to determine the relationship between use and cost of opera- 
tion of certain machines on corn farms the available records were grouped 
according to the number of days each of the machines was used. The relation- 
ship of use to overhead charges on the records for which complete information 
was available is shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3, for corn planters, row cultivators 
and corn binders, respectively. On the basis of the information supphed by 
the farmers included in the sample it would seem that there is little significant 
difference in the average overhead charges per year for each of these machines 
which is directly attributable to the amount of use. Since depreciation and 
interest charges are calculated on fixed rates, the cost of these items was 
dependent on the value of the machines and was not affected by use. While 
repairs in most cases increased somewhat with greater use they made up only 
about one-quarter of the overhead charge. 

The importance of having sufficient work for a machine to allow for a 
reasonably low overhead cost per day is demonstrated in the accompanying tables. 
The average overhead charge per day for corn planters decreased from $3.64 
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TABLE 3.—Corn BINDERS: RELATION or Use To OvERHEAD CHARGE 








Overhead charge 


Days used per year Number Average Os ee AG a LS 5 A | 
of days P Pond 
machines used eg ihre 
year used 
Nae OR et a ee ea 11 2-6 20-31 7-84 
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for the group which was used less than’4 days per year to $1.85 per day for 
those used 6 days or more. Similarly the overhead cost per day for row 
cultivators showed a decrease of $ .94 for horse drawn and $1.43 for tractor 
drawn machines between the lowest and highest use groups. In the case of 
corn binders an even greater saving was indicated as a result of greater use. 

The possibility of farmers making substantial savings through arranging 
for fuller use of machines is indicated by the variation in the number of days 
which all of the above types of machines, both new and second-hand, are used 
on individual farms. In the case of corn planters it was found that the number 
of days used ranged from 2 to 18, one machine being used 26 days. The average 
use of all planters was 5:4 days. Horse-drawn row cultivators averaged 13-7 
days’ use per year, the range being from 2 to 52 days. The range in the use of 
tractor cultivators was from 8 to 60 days, the average being 22:5 days. The 
use of corn binders varied from 1 to 26 days. 

TasBLe 4.—TRactors: RELATION OF USE TO OVERHEAD AND OPERATING [XPENSES 











Overhead and operating expenses 
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In the case of tractors, operating expenses must be considered in addition 
to overhead charges. As was the case with the other machines studied, deprecia- 
tion and interest charges on tractors do not vary greatly with use while some 
increase in repairs is indicated. Operating expenses, such as fuel and oil, how- 
ever, are directly associated with use. As shown in Table 4 the total overhead 
and operating expenses on tractors averaged $428. Of this amount 61 per cent 
was fuel and oil, 16 per cent repairs and 23 per cent depreciation and interest. 
The latter item should be an important consideration in the decision to purchase 
a tractor since it does not cease if the tractor remains idle. 

The effect of the amount of work for which a tractor is required on a farm 
on the overhead and operating expenses per day is also shown in Table 4. 
The average expense per day decreased from $4.78 for the group of tractors 
which was used less than 101 days per year to $2.62 per day for the group 
which was used over 170 days. Considering the full sample of 118 tractors, 
in which is included those purchased second-hand as well as new, the number 
of days used ranged from 10 to 250, the average for the group:being 125-8. 

A great variation in the number of days used is evident for each of the 
above types of machines and a large number are used very few days each year. 
On farms where equipment is used very little charges per day are high. This 
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is a factor which may result in high production costs on these farms. Thus, if 
a farmer is thinking of buying a machine, he should consider as to whether he 
has sufficient work on which the machine can be used. In cases where the farm 
is too small to keep a machine fully employed one or more of the following 
possibilities should be considered: 


(1) Increasing the use by custom work, 
(2) Hiring the work done, 
(3) Joint ownership or use with one or more neighbours. 


In the case of some machines these alternatives may not be popular or 
feasible and certain seasonal limitations may exist. A number of the farmers 
visited have found it advantageous to hire cultivating and other tractor work 
on a custom basis. Corn planters and binders were found to be adaptable to 
joint ownership or use. The wide variation in the use of these machines 
indicates that many farmers have not yet fully explored the above possibilities. 


FAO—A PROGRESS REPORT! 
J. F. Booru 


FAO is now an operating body—but it is not an organization to market food 
or engage in feeding people. Other bodies were formed for that purpose. FAO 
is dealing with the problems of backward undernourished people by helping 
them to help themselves. This means, first, research and education in both the 
techniques of production and in matters related to nutrition. The staff of FAO 
aided by the scientists and technicians of many countries is assisting the 
governments and people of the undeveloped countries. Improvements in pro- 
duction must be achieved by greater application of science, by better husbandry 
and by the extensive use of fertilizer and machinery. Production, once the 
emergency is past, must be shifted from cereals to protective food. Improve- 
ments in marketing, in food preservation, in grading and standardization must 
be brought about. Industries must be developed in rural and urban centres 
to employ surplus rural population and to raise the purchasing power of people. 
On occasions the provision of food from surplus producing nations on ‘a 
concessional basis may be necessary, but the program is essentially one of self 
help with FAO providing leadership and co-ordination. Much of the program 
involves other international agencies and FAO will function as the initiating 
body in bringing such agencies into the picture. 

For the more advanced countries FAO also has a program. It will differ 
to some extent from that already mentioned but few of such countries are not 
in need of help in one form or another. FAO will act as an information and 
world statistical service for agriculture, fisheries and forestry. It will help to 
advance the techniques of production and encourage modern methods of food 
processing and distribution. But of more importance, it will help to co-ordinate 
production and assist nations, if the need arises, to mobilize their forces to 
prevent over-production or to handle surpluses. 

FAO in Operation.—F AO is an operating body with certain achievements 
to its eredit. A year and a half ago it convened a meeting of nations to deal 
with emergency food problems and to that meeting presented the results of its 
own world food survey. Its action resulted in the creation of an International 
Emergency Food Council to take over and extend the function of the wartime 
Combined Food Board. From that action there developed a world wide program 
for the conservation of existing food supplies, for food allocation and for an 
expansion of production. 

The Copenhagen Conference in September 1946 provided for a Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Board Proposals. The Commission, consisting of 

1 This is an extract from an address given at the United Empire Club, in Ottawa, January 


14, 1948. For other articles on FAO see the following issues of the Economic Annalist, May 
and November 1947; February and November 1946; February 1945, and August 1943. ‘ 
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17 countries including Canada, met for three months last winter in Washington 
and among other things 

(1) Recommended Commodity Agreements to stabilize agricultural prices 
on international markets and drafted a set of basic principles to guide 
the formation and operation of such Agreements, 

(2) Recommended the establishment of a World Food Council to initiate 
and co-ordinate Commodity Agreements, 

(3) Suggested that Council arrange for an annual review of national food 
and agriculture programs with a view to co-ordination of production 
on an international basis. 

At the call of FAO representatives of 27 European and American countries 
and five international organizations met in Czechoslovakia last spring to 
consider action that might be taken to conserve supplies of timber, allocate 
existing supplies and increase production in order that the acute housing and 
reconstruction program of Europe might be met. The Conference reached 
agreement on many matters and set up an organization to deal with both the 
emergency and longer run problems of the industry and of those it will serve. 

In May 1947, FAO convened a Rice Study Group which met at Trivandrum, 
India, to appraise the rice situation and outlook in Asia and to determine 
possible ways of putting into effect the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals. The group estimated that barring a 
succession of abnormally good crops in all countries there would be a grave 
shortage of rice in Asia for another five years. The study group suggested 
alternative proposals for international action in dealing with rice and recom- 
mended a conference of representatives to follow up the preliminary work done 
by the study group. 

Subsequently, at Geneva the FAO Conference advised that a meeting at gov- 
ernmental level be held as early as possible in South East Asia to consider the 
recommendations of the Rice Study Group with a view to their implementation. 

In July 1947, FAO at the request of the International Emergency Food 
Council invited representatives of 40 countries to meet in Paris to consider 
the increasingly acute cereals situation which had resulted from poor harvests 
in Western Europe and elsewhere. 


Special Missions.—The duties of FAO include the formation of Special 
Missions made up of international authorities and FAO technicians to study the 
agricultural or other problems of countries in need of assistance. At the request 
of the Government of Greece such a Mission was named in 1946 and proceeded 
to conduct a comprehensive study of the economy of that war-torn country. 
The Mission completed its study that fall and presented a comprehensive report, 
with recommendations, dealing with agricultural and industrial development, 
public administration, taxation and finance. The action of the United States 
Congress in voting several hundred million dollars for aid to Greece and Turkey 
should be considered in connection with this report. 

A second Mission was named last spring to make a survey of Poland. It 
has completed its field work and a report is expected soon. Applications for 
Missions have also been received from Siam, Hungary and Venezuela and action 
has been initiated on certain of these. 

In February 1947, FAO took over certain unexpired functions of UNRRA 
in respect of agricultural advisory services. 


Work of FAO Divisions.—In addition to these special functions, FAO has 
during these past two years made rapid progress toward the completion of its 
administrative services. Divisions of Agriculture, Economics, Marketing and 
Statistics, Fisheries, Forestry and Forest Products, Nutrition, Rural Welfare, 
and Information have been created and staffed. These Divisions have been 
extremely active in developing a wide range of fact finding and advisory services. 
The second annual report of the Director-General lists 66 important fields of 
action already developed by FAO divisions. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Family Farm Policy. Report of the Proceedings of the Conference on 
Family Farm Policy, February 1946, edited by Joseph Ackerman and Marshall 
Harris. ‘Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 1947, pp. xxii + 518. 

Most farm people agree that the family farm should stay. But what is 
a family farm? What does it imply? How big should it be? These are some 
of the questions that the conference on Family Farm Policy, held in Chicago 
during the week of February 15 to 20, 1946, attempted to answer. The con- 
ference was attended by participants from the British Commonwealth, Northern 
Europe, Central Europe, Latin America, and the United States. 

The proceedings of this conference were published in a book and dedicated 
to the Family Farmers of the World. The book is divided into seven parts and 
has 20 chapters. 

In Chapter I, entitled “Interpretive Summary of the Conference”, an effort 
is made to define the term “family farm’. And it was agreed “that there can be 
no family farm unless the entrepreneurial function resides in the farm family”. 
This was considered the first and most essential characteristic. 

What is also significant is the following statement in the first chapter. “The 
impression should not be left that an acceptance of a national policy of estab- 
lishing family farms means that conditions of tenure are satisfactory on all farms 
that meet the family farm definition. Far from it. The family farm is not 
an end in agricultural policy. Rather, it is an instrument, a means, through 
which agriculture and rural hfe can be made a richer and more satisfying 
experience for those who farm. It is a strong institution in the rural economy 
for the attainment of desirable objectives.” 

Part VI is the most important section from the policy aspect. It is entitled 
the “Committee Reports” and deals with: The Place of the Family Farm in Our 
Land Tenure Policy; The Place of Ownership and Tenancy in a Tenure System 
Based on Family Farms; Measures to Improve Tenure Conditions on Family 
Farms; Action to Improve the Conditions of Farm Laborers and Sharecroppers; 
and, Responsibility of Government in Tenure Improvement. 

In the final chapter, written by H. C. Taylor, there is emphasis on ‘“‘the 
importance of the family farm as a means to an end—an institution through 
which to build a higher type of rural civilization. 

The chapter on “Policies and Experiences Relating to Farm Land Tenure 
in Canada” is written by Dr. J. F. Booth, Head of the Economics Division, 
Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. Dr. Booth deals 
with land tenure policies, with current conditions and the future. He points out 
that “under policies adopted, ownership of land and the establishment of family 
farms were encouraged; that over the years ownership has given place to tenancy 
on a substantial proportion of farms; that the family farm principle of operation 
applies on rented farms as well as others; and the term ‘family farm’ includes 
different kinds and sizes of farms.” He also points out that, “We need much 
more information on land policies and tenure experiences in different parts of 
Canada and on the income-producing capacity and social conditions prevailing 
under different forms of tenure and in different parts of the nation. The 
research necessary to this end must begin with the operation of farms and carry 
through to the government policy level.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canadian expenditures for capital goods in 1948 are now estimated at 
approximately three billion dollars, which is 25 per cent higher than that for 
last year. This is a preliminary figure following a review of the forecasts made 
at the beginning of the year by the Dominion Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply. 

Of the 25 per cent increase over 1947 now expected, some 15 per cent will 
be in construction costs and in the price of machinery and equipment, while 
the remaining 10 per cent will represent an increase in the physical volume of 
investment. 

This program of private and public investment outlay is the largest in 
Canada’s history, and comprises an expenditure of $1.7 billion on new construc- 
tion, and $1.3 billion for the purchase of machinery and equipment. As 
compared with the figures of 1947, expenditure on construction will be 28 per 
cent higher while that on machinery and equipment will be up 21 per cent. The 
commercial, merchandising and service group leads with an increase of 18 per 
cent, followed by utilities with an advance of 11 per cent, and manufacturing, 
which will be 7 per cent higher. Smaller increases are anticipated by the primary 
industries and by the construction industry, amounting to 4 per cent, while 
that for housing and direct government will be 3 per cent higher in each case, 
and the expenditure on institutions will be up 2 per cent. 


Employment and Earnings.—There was a contraction in the volume of 
employment afforded by leading establishments in the major industrial divisions 
at May 1, 1948, when the loss was the fifth in as many months. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports pointed out that unusually pronounced declines of a 
seasonal nature were recorded in logging, and there were slight reductions in 
manufacturing, as well as in trade. There was greater activity in mining, 
transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, hotels and restaur- 
ants and laundries and dry cleaning establishments. The falling off in trade and 
manufacturing were contra-seasonal, as was the increase in mining. 

In reviewing the past 12 months between May 1, 1947 and May, 1948 there 
was an increase of 14.5 per cent in the index of weekly salaries and wages for 
the eight leading industries as compared with a rise of 3.5 per cent in the index 
of employment. 

The monthly estimate for April 1948 of Canadian labour income was $540 
million, an increase of $7 million over the previous month’s total and $65 million 
higher than the April 1947 total. According to the D.BS., higher levels of 
weekly earnings were responsible for the increase from March 1948. The increase 
from April 1947 reflects increased employment as well as higher average earn- 
ings. Time lost through labour disputes was 49,000 workir # eek 48 
as compared with 366,000 days for the same month a A R 

Prices.—The index numbers of wholesale prices of 41 commodities continued 
to rise. Between December 1947 and May 1948 inclusive, farm-produéts) ishigived 
the greatest percentage increase. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHoLEsSALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 








Commodities and 


: Services used by Cost of Living 
Wholesale Prices 1935-39=100 | farm Prices Farmers(a) 1935-39 = 100 
of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year $$$ ______.__—_——|. Products te 
1935-39 = 10 quip- 
Farm Field Animal ment one bauer bee 
Products | Products | Products Pace thes Costs(a) Costa 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (g) (h) (i) 
OAs ee ueee ti 0) Ae ne meee eae PRON RO EROS AONE SAD crc act aye oie hata. & a Pe con ener thc nether) 80-1 79-1 
OTA Ee et tee ore cee hs ao ake Siakilgl cin SUaedie re hue Lmvem Ren a aati #20 Sealed arte aca rt eLaE fe Cane tes 82-3 79-7 
u Koy Basu cee Se Ato rat lee Pree a Pea ea ga Mer eae | oe ee, Aer aS al tttin Ah che billet warett Sey id 2c 86-5 80-7 
OTE Ree Oe Gye lee iekeees here ic, aac tRoie  cics | By ey reclame rea | ieiwetiaars dalle pe ane keh en OAT ete] ating) | BR ch eens ae ae 93-7 87-0 
TOUT Tee Nie re PR eel Hope [ale PCL TRAY on eras (IVAN ce Pea me ets a gate | Rs areStT Ae er ies ese ave PLIES 102-4 
gO Red oh ataeetens hal Nort raat ay PAM Ee PRPS E REE RY [PME cee cry An Otek ten, aimed Hascies td Mbiestoues cs.c) Bie eal PR Augay Gat > ates 130-1 115-6 
4 ROW HS SOE AAO 88 Dd PT ed ROE me Pea rc apes ASE Se eben. SMa lace ESM ota eoaia cup tie oka 143-0 126-5 
a OP RMR tact al Cre Ne ee PS Me aed Mat con, Atal tench cic ir Se Garey Grote Meda nibs Girl ed ascetic rae ¢ 171-3 145-4 
POT te eae t eRe aie teak ts ey esl a's eles etsy aden cele WoaPe aati eee va oleae he Mca aaa sorctl os veers, Rime Nadad | a Redes ame rea crea 139-9 129-9 
a Fil Ad Nea Ss oo Ao oe (OE ee NU Wed EE Pann | ELE AES WL Ler tru tletee de 124-6 131-7 127-9 120-4 
FSD DM eet ie TA On Eee ee a eae SORE MEM eee Pricer aw IAT i ite leet Seaadon nut Pep, Me 118-3 129-6 128-3 120-7 
GAO ike taRuea Plas tl Hel Aesth OA ea MOS ARP aT Hoth Lye BURA RL eles pe ra 122-3 129-3 125-5 118-8 
iL Peay a lee oD SOE eh eee! I eooME em iAnONN| IRR TAA EM. oO SHE Neate DIN 5 Mist aes atl PB ino 128-6 123-9 119-8 
TODG eee iererers 144-4 158-5 18Q Ease eke weed See ciate 119-9 126-8 121-1 121-8 
OD Tere A rok 138-6 149-4 IA Rotem stb cee eet actus ante 119-9 126-7 119-8 119-9 
O28 rarer area ce 136-3 134-3 TSSiSD eRe ete eas ear ee Bess © 125-0 118-5 120-5 
UNO PAO UChr te 140-8 lsive2 144 AA ee eee ee 117-6 123-7 117-3 ipAlary 
LOSOm tee ae 119-5 105:8 S33 he ey ree te er 105-6 11537 113-7 120-8 
VO ST A hve eviecs 78-9 65-0 OR a Maree Nici, iat iad 92-2 102-1 103-9 109-1 
TOS 2 eteia tciacs 65-5 60-4 LOS D2) Sue ee 89-3 95-1 97-8 99-0 
POSSE Aa ate ee 69-3 69-3 G9 2a a ee eee 88-8 92-2 95-8 94-4 
PORE NC Se oe 83-5 80-5 SOO. welt ocr. ate 96-8 96-5 97-9 95-6 
LOSD sew sh ceecte 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 96-4 97-9 96-2 
LOS GRR ees hates 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-2 98-3 98-1 
LOS 7a: 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 104-3 102-9 101-2 
OBS Aer eae are 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-8 101-9 102-2 
LOS OMe ore cic. 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-4 99-5 101-5 
OAR a eee 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-7 107-5 108-5 105-6 
LOA Tee Per cence 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 115.2 114-0 111-7 
4 Ores mart 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-1 126-5 119-0 117-0 
TAS Cee 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 12223 ey ov 121-6 118-4 
VO44 20 renee 155-3 144-5 166-1 7233 126-0 137-9 122-8 118-9 
1945 Wathen foe 162-8 155-4 170-2 180-7 125-9 140-6 1232 119-5 
LOA Beer eee ce 171-0 160-9 181-2 192-4 128-0 145-0 127-1 123-6 
1047 ARE 183-5 166-8 200-2 203-6 139-5 |(j) 156-9 138-3 135-5 
1947 
Apres aoe 177-4 157-4 197-3 197-6 140-1 (GQ) 157%-1 136-1 130-6 
Maye Miers 180-3 162-2 198-4 1992380 eliat, Atos ROE litre ae RA Ea ee) eae Sree 133-1 
JUNE sae eee 181-7 163-6 199-8 QO Bek Fl sce gies trues bated ainsi weaen CA seca 134-9 
JUL Weiss mutasy. 184-2 170-8 197-5 DOS QE et Ee eee oe oe. een ee ee 135-9 
ANI OREM oes 185-0 170-1 199-8 205-0 146-3 |(j) 165-6 146-5 135-6 
Oia. ok shane 188-1 170-3 205-9 QOS Lil hae sPoen setae ee eee ee ea Cee ae 139-4 
OlOtHe een or ee 187°5 172-1 202-9 JOSS DA eres thei d ce alee epteee ea| ca ee e 142-2 
INOViteee. ever 192-8 181-2 204-4 DA Tc QU eer tee ee lise Pa 8 ea 143-6 
Decaeinike tice. 200-1 184-0 216-1 DAW Erle Nite Pe em Ae Ua Cp eMC Mire Vinh ay boa: 146-0 
1948 
JAN ee tein APACS 185-7 238-8 231-7 169-8 |(j) 174-7 155-3 148-3 
eb res ete 210-1 181-8 238-4 pice Or Ii Se ae a ted PGP ae I Raster dle er dlr he th 150-1 
Wat wy eeiaens 211-0 181-1 240-9 DS V2 ah eee ee ae ee Lo Tie oe a 150-8 
PATA arate cation 215-7 185-9 245-5 233-7 172-9 |(j) 183-2 163-7 151-6 
Mary? tetas ets 222-0 192-9 251-2 DBS OB: Pah ee ie nee ore che ore | ee eee: 153-3 
JUNC Soh css DRO 7 200-4 265-1 DAS BE 2 ek Mike Ae eld ee Ne anes Ie 154-3 


(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Inderes. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

e tpi i Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates, 

i F 
(i) Ibid (b). 
(j) Preliminary, subject to revision, 
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Some commodities were still subject to price control. As of August 1, 1948, 
the following goods were under control: sugar, molasses, the more important 
canned fruits and vegetables, canned citrus juices, citrus fruits, grapes, fresh 
cabbage, carrots, imported and new potatoes, butter and wheat. 


Cost of Living.—Higher living costs reflect higher prices. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index, on the base 1935-39=100, advanced 
from 154.3 for June 1 to 156.9 for July 2, almost all of this rise resulting from 
higher food prices. At the second of July last year the index stood at 135.9. 
From August, 1939, to July 2 this year the cost of living index has advanced 
55.7 per cent. 

The food index moved up from 193.9 on June 1 to 201.3 due mainly to 
further advances in meats, potatoes and eggs. Other changes in group indexes 
were of lesser proportions. Clothing advanced from 174.8 to 175.4. Scattered 
advances in coal and coke changed fuel and light from 124.3 to 124.5 and home 
furnishings and services moved up fractionally from 162.0 to 162.8. 

The special excise taxes in effect since November 1947 as part of the exchange 
conservation program ceased to apply after midnight, Saturday, July 31st. 


Farm Prices and Income.-—The index number of prices received by Cana- 
dian farmers from the sale of agricultural products during May 1948 is the 
highest recorded—239.3 (1935-39100). On the other hand, farm costs were 
also rising. May 1948 wage rates for farm workers in Canada were the highest 
recorded since the inception of the D.B.S. farm wage survey in 1940. The 
average monthly wage rate with board for all Canada was $83.26 (at May 15, 
1948), as compared with $77.01 a year ago. For the period starting with August 
1947 to April 1948, the index number of farm prices received increased by slightly 
more than 14 per cent. Prices of goods and services used by farmers and farm 
living costs during the same period increased by 10 per cent and almost 12 per 
cent respectively. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products for the first three months of 
1948, according to a preliminary estimate by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to $403.3 million. This amount compares with cash returns from the 
sale of farm products of $297-7 million and $339-8 million during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1946 and 1947 respectively. Supplementary cash payments by 
the Dominion Government raise the 1948 first quarter total to $418.1 million. 


Foreign Trade.—Total domestic exports (excluding gold) for the six- 
month period in 1948 amounted to $1.4 billion, well above last year’s exports 
for the comparable period. Value of exports to British countries was down, 
but to the United States was up by about $163 million (Jan.-June 1948, $648.9 
million; January-June, 1947, $485.0 million). 

Total imports for the first six months of 1948 were valued at $1.3 billion, 
slightly above last year’s comparable total. Value of imports from the United 
Kingdom were well above the 1947 five-month total. Imports from the United 
States were down (Jan.-June, 1948, $886.5 million; Jan.-June, 1947, $981.7 
million). 

The combination of increased exports and decreased imports has eased the 
United States dollar situation for Canada. 

Canada is to provide 19.5 per cent of the products authorized for purchase 
by the Economic Co-operation Administration (HCA) on behalf of countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program. Figures released on June 26 
by the Economic Co-operation Administrator, indicated that procurement 
authorizations for European countries, Trieste and China totalled $730,783,993, 
of which commodities valued at $142,492,011 were being sought from Canada. 
Countries to which such authorizations had been granted are Austria, Denmark, 
France, the British and American Zones of Germany, the Netherlands, Norway 
and the United Kingdom. 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 
G. C. REetson 


Significant changes have taken place in the Nova Scotia poultry industry 
during recent years. A rapid expansion in production has been accompanied by 
new developments in breeding, flock management and marketing. To assist the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture in securing more detailed information on 
these recent developments a poultry study is being carried on in the Province 
by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

Records have been secured from 111 poultrymen covering their overall farm 
business for the period October 1, 1946 to September 30, 1947. While tabulation 
of these records has not yet been completed, a preliminary analysis has been made 
of the data on the poultry enterprises conducted on these farms. 


Description of Poultry Enter prises.—Poultry flocks included in the study 
were located at scattered points throughout the Province, with the heaviest con- 
centration in the Annapolis Valley. They ranged from mixed farm flocks, housing 
around 100 layers, to specialized poultry farms keeping an average of approxi- 
mately 3,000 layers for the year. The average number of layers for all farms in 
the study was 495. In addition to their laying flock, 47 of the farmers raised 
flocks of cockerels. : 

Seventy-nine of the 111 farms kept cross-bred birds, the most common 
variety being combinations of the Rhode Island or New Hampshire Red and 
Light Sussex breeds. With the exception of two White Leghorn flocks the balance 
were straight heavy-type breeds. Nine of the farms had approved flocks and 
sold hatching eggs. None of the poultrymen operated commercial hatcheries. 

Investment in poultry buildings and equipment averaged $1,992 per farm, 
or $2.67 per layer housed in the Fall. Average inventory investment in poultry 
flock was $1,278 per farm. 


TasLE 1.—SuMMARY OF PouLTRY BUSINESS ON 111 Farms 1n Nova Scorta, 1946-47 


Average 
per Farm 
$ 
Receipts:— 
Bird alesse o's Os Bee ee rt oe eh a RE line ae eo a 1,326 
Oat (ce SPO MAU SE RGU I Sie Ki Ue ieee semeg oe ADIR AG EON Ho uatT ORME OAAIE 2,948 
Hariia vise iii es ee eer ale HIER eee netics cae fae ent ter ghia se be daliea 2 lesa 81 
Net inventory increases poultry toda. oe) eins Cnc eas de ieee eae 138 
Totalreceiptes 6.4). oR CE ee RC ce ee eis eer ely Lie gach ha eee 4,493 
Expenses:— 
Birds purchased |. b.wt La ee ea hse Sn 395 
Weed Go Poa: « ase wiv, Le cts lees Chie eee ales Eee ts, ao EE 33, We oe 2,386 
Ganoral expenses )1\ ey Sor cut ae Seer g's hanna x oe Oe ee eon 75 
Use:of buildings'and equipment i.e eit ss eee ee ee eae lee 252 
Interestion investinent:m pouliry (epee al be Ore eet Outed ee oe 51 
PE OtAL OXPGUGEB, 24 ws cidls VGA Ree bie SR re RCRA eon een ei ae 3,159 
Poultry la boi returns 2) sacs ayer ete we eas lace deed acto i ee 1,334 
Tabour(!) feces ie dis Del te Une ied eee ne 631 
Net potilira:returag sci.) weoeedt oO ay eee ec ee ee eas ae ee 703 


(1) Time spent on the poultry enterprise was charged at an estimated average cost of 40 cents per hour - 


Poultry Enterprise Business Summary.—T able 1 presents a summary of 
the poultry business of the farms in the study. A number of individual items 
has been grouped together in the expense section of the summary. “Use of 
buildings and equipment”, for example, includes such charges as depreciation, 
interest, share of taxes and insurance, use of car, truck or tractor. “Poultry 
labour returns”, which averaged $1,334 per farm, represents the return for all 
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labour engaged in the poultry industry, including that of the operator, members 
of the family and hired workers. The estimated value of all such labour was 
deducted from poultry labour returns to secure net poultry returns which 
averaged $703 per farm. 


Effect of Management on Returns.—Net poultry returns varied widely 
from farm to farm, ranging from an average of $4,172 for the ten highest flocks 
to minus $776 for the ten lowest. As such variations are mainly the result of 
differences in management, an analysis was made of various factors of poultry 
management and their influence on returns. 


Rate of Production.—The factor of management most commonly associated 
with poultry returns is rate of production. In the study, rate of production 
was measured by “per cent lay”. 

It will be noted in Table 2 that as per cent lay increased there was a cor- 
responding increase in net poultry returns and labour returns per hour. This 
relationship was even more pronounced when a further breakdown was made of 
flocks of similar size. Most of the layers in the study were kept for a period of 
less than 12 months, it being a common practice to dispose of all mature birds 
in the late spring or early summer. This, combined with the fact that very few 
of the poultrymen kept over yearling hens, contributed to the relatively high 
average rate of production. 





TaBLE 2.—RELATION OF PER Cent Lay to RetuRNs—111 Povuttry Fuiocxs 1946-47 


Per cent Lay Net Labour 
Flocks Layers Poultry Returns 
Range Average Returns per Hour 

% % No. No g $ 
Rime CLLERT A ne cc ee goth als: Mis phen lds o 43-6 34 465 243 0-55 
CES eS ee atk 5g EE Sn a CP 52-9 39 528 830 0-87 
DROLET Og Os oo lia toa ty ans apn sim 61-5 38 488 985 1-14 
‘LOUG! OF AVETARC ).25 dnc eee ons 53-2 111 495 703 0-85 


Efficiency in the Use of Labour.—Efficiency in the use of labour was 
measured by time taken per day to care for 100 mature birds. 

As minutes of labour per 100 birds increased, there was a decline in net 
poultry returns and in returns per hour. Poultrymen taking more than one hour 
of labour per 100 birds per day had average labour returns of 35 cents per hour, 
but when labour was charged at a rate of 40 cents per hour net poultry returns 
for this group was minus $73. 

Generally speaking, poultry enterprises making most efficient use of labour 
had relatively large flocks and large pens with convenient arrangements for 
doing chores. The 31 poultrymen who were able to look after their flocks in 
less than 30 minutes per 100 birds per day had larger pens and housed over 
twice as many birds per pen as the group who spent an hour per 100 birds. 
They made greater use of such labour saving devices as running water, com- 


TABLE 3.—RELATION oF Minutes or LAsBour PER 100 Brrps peR Day To Various Facrors— 
111 Poutrry Frocks 1946-47 


Labour per 100 Birds per Day Diivent Net Labour 
Flocks Layers a oe Poultry Returns 
Range Average BY Returns per Hour 

Minutes Minutes No. No. % $ $ 
1 ge 22, 31 764 54-8 2,072 1-80 
rAd Le AI a ee ae 42 53 461 52-4 0-58 
Meera Glas, kee s +e eR 82 27 253 50-2 73 0:35 
Total or average... 40 111 495 53-2 703 0-85 
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munity nests, dropping pits and deep litter. Although they spent less time per 
100 birds they were able to secure above average per cent lay. 

The 27 poultrymen, who took nearly four times as long to look after 100 
birds as the most efficient group, had to contend with a number of factors 
which consumed time and effort. One fairly common one was the housing of 
the flock in a number of small buildings scattered about the yard. In other 
cases poultry houses were divided into small and unhandy pens which greatly 
increased chore time. While these and other inconvenient arrangements did not 
individually appear to be particularly serious, their combined effect meant many 
additional miles of walking and hours of labour during the year. 


TaBLE 4.—RELATION OF NUMBER OF LAYERS TO VARIOUS Facrors—1l11 Pou.ttry Fiocxs 1946-47 


aly Net Foy, 
Layers Per cent abour abour 
Flocks Lay per 100 ay Returns 
Range Average Birds per Hour 
No. No. No. % Minutes $ $ 

Tess tian 2505. 5,5 6: anc eer 154 39 55-4 67 85 0-49 
OOO Pe aU) dates eS aaeen aiela 369 yf 53-0 44 391 0-70 
Moro-thanis000 ons. ee 994 35 52-8 32 1,728 1-08 
Total or average... 495 111 53-2 40 703 0-85 


Size of Business.—Size of business was measured by number of layers kept 
during the year. As its calculation takes into account such factors as sales, 
mortality and additions to flock, it will be noted that “number of layers” 
represents the average size of flock for the year and is thus considerably less 
than the number of layers housed in the fall. 

As number of layers increased there was a marked increase in returns. 
While there was a tendency for per cent lay to fall off with increased size of 
business, this was offset by increased efficiency in use of labour. The business 
year covered in the study was a favourable one for poultrymen, with feed prices 
at a low level in relation to egg and poultry prices. For this reason, size of 
business exerted a strong influence on returns. 


Cumulative Effect of Management Factors.--Of the various factors of 
management analyzed, rate of production measured by per cent lay, efficiency 
in use of labour measured by daily labour per 100 birds, and size of business 
measured by number of layers, exerted the strongest influence on poultry returns. 
While each of these factors exerted a strong influence, it was their combined 
effect which in the main determined the relative success of each poultry business. 

Table 5 indicates the cumulative influence on returns of above average 
rating in these factors. It will be noted that as the number of factors above 
average increased, there was a substantial increase in poultry returns. The 15 
poultrymen having all three factors above average received a relatively low 
price per dozen for their eggs but were able to secure net poultry returns more 
than three times as large as the average for the study. 


Other Factors.—Space does not permit presentation of data on the influence 
of a number of other phases of poultry management. Other factors analyzed 
did not, however, appear to exert a particularly strong influence on returns. 
While such factors as mortality, investment in buildings and equipment, and 
rate of turnover affect the success of a business, their influence on returns in the 
study appeared to be of relatively minor importance when compared to that of 
rate of production, efficiency in use of labour and size of business. 


Trends in Poultry Management.—Comparison of current data with those 
available for earlier years indicate that a number of changes have taken place 
in the influence of, or the relative emphasis placed on various phases of poultry 
management. These changes indicate a relatively strong upward trend in 
efficiency of management. 
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One development which is of considerable significance is the substantial 
decline in mortality rates during recent years. This decline which is attributed 
in part to the extensive use of cross-bred birds and the vigorous disease control 
program carried on in the province is reflected in the relatively low average 
mortality rates for the study (laying flocks 11 per cent—range flocks 14 per 
cent) and explains to some extent the relatively minor influence of mortality 
on returns. 


While poultrymen do not discount the effect of such factors as mortality 
and investment in buildings and equipment, there appears to be a considerable 
change in the emphasis placed on these factors. This is especially noticeable in 
current poultry house construction policy. The labour consuming practice of 
housing birds in small scattered pens as a disease control measure is no longer 
favoured. The once popular recommendation that investment in buildings and 
equipment be kept to “as little as you can get by with” is now followed with 
considerable reservation. Additional expenses for such items as insulation, 
ventilation and labour saving devices, it is generally agreed, are more than 
covered by increased returns. 

Reports on the egg laying contests conducted at Nappan, N.S. from 1919 
to 1935 indicate an upward trend in average rate of production, ranging from 
a low of 122 eggs per bird in 1919 to a high of 203 eggs or 55-6 per cent lay in 
1935. While it is probable that there has been some levelling off in the rapid 
increase in rate of production it would appear from the study that an upward 
trend is still being maintained. One phase of this trend is the substantial increase 
in egg production during the fall months. 


TasBLe 5.—RELATION oF NuMBER oF Factors ABOVE AVERAGE TO VARIOUS FactroRS— 
111 Poutrry Ftocxs, 1946-47 


Factors rn a 
Number of [FF oh Roa Teoh eo ree Net oultry 
Factors Above Flocks Per Daily Price Poultry Labour 
a Paver Conk Labour | per dozen ree Returns 
VeTAEG y La Per 109 Eggs per Hour 
irds 
No No % Min. ¢ $ $ 
DMR re stig hae ok oye Fae ore 30 246 46-2 68 37°8 —58 0-35 
Es Es AO, da ee 39 322 52-9 50 ark oid 0-63 
2 a ee ee eens See Py 769 51-2 37 38-7 1,192 0-94 
Ee ork ees See tine cicks 15 950 60-0 20 36-3 2,364 1-72 
Total or average....... 111 495 53-2 40 37-6 703 0°85 





Upward trends in efficiency in use of labour and size of flock have been 
particularly noticeable during the past ten years. Output of saleable chicks 
by Nova Scotia approved hatcheries increased from 231,447 in 1937 to 2,106,289 
in 1947. Practically all of the poultrymen in the study have increased their 
flock size in recent years. In spite of general concern over the future of the 
poultry business in late 1947 about 20 per cent of them planned a further 
increase the following year. Rapidly rising labour costs during recent years 
have had a strong influence in the development of improved utilization of labour. 
The wide variation in efficiency in use of labour on farms included in the study 
gives some idea of the extent of these developments. 


While important developments have taken place in rate of production, 
efficiency in use of labour, and size of business in recent years, there appears 
to be wide variation in the relative emphasis placed on these factors. Rate of 
production has been and still is recognized as fundamental to success in the 
poultry business. In view of the relationships indicated in the study, it is rather 
questionable however, if size of business and efficiency in the use of labour are 
receiving attention commensurate with their influence on poultry returns. 

16476—23 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS AMONG FRENCH-SPEAKING 
GROUPS IN ONTARIO 
RENE ForTIER 


During the summer of 1947, the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Co-operation and Markets Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture conducted a survey of all known co- 
operatives in the Province of Ontario. As part of this survey, 41 associations 
established among French-speaking groups in Eastern and Northern Ontario 
were visited. 

This article summarizes the information obtained from these associations. 
Records were obtained from 27 marketing and farm supply associations, 12 
cheese factories, one co-operative service association and one central association 
engaged mainly in the distribution of farm supplies at wholesale. These co- 
operatives were located in the counties of Russell and Prescott and in the city 
of Ottawa in Eastern Ontario, and in the counties of Cochrane, Nipissing, Sudbury 
and Timiskaming in Northern Ontario. Total membership was 3,094 and total 
business transacted during the year under review was over two million dollars. 


Co-operatives Marketing Farm Products and Distributing Farm Supplies. 


—Out of the 27 associations visited, 16 distributed farm supplies, six marketed 
farm products and five were retail stores. They were all incorporated under 
Part XII of the Ontario Companies Act. Three associations were incorporated 
during the period 1919 to 1939, six were incorporated between 1940 and 1943 
and 18 between 1944 and 1947. From this distribution of years of incorporation 
it is quite evident that co-operative marketing and co-operative distribution of 
farm supplies is of fairly recent origin among French-speaking groups in Ontario. 

Requirements for membership in these associations vary greatly. Each 
member must be accepted by the Board of Directors, but only six associations 
require a formal application from prospective members. In 15 associations 
members are required to sign a contract. This contract stipulates that each 
member must do business through the co-operative in all present and future 
activities undertaken in accordance with the terms of the charter and by-laws. 
It may extend from one to five years but, in most cases, it runs for a period of 
five years. In seven associations admission is limited by the by-laws strictly 
to members of the parish and to farmers and producers in 14 associations. 
Before being admitted as members in nine associations, applicants must join the 
Union des Cultivateurs Franco-Ontariens. 

The total sales for 25 of these associations amounted to $1,712,691 during 
1946-47. An analysis of this volume of business is shown in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Saues or FARM PrRopucts AND FARM SUPPLIES BY 25 ASSOCIATIONS AMONG FRENCH-SPEAKIN G@ 
GRoups IN HAsTeRN AND NorTHERN ONTARIO 





nad a Value 
of Sales 
$ 
Marketing of farm products:— 
Lave stools: jo 6 Le ceo ea teak Or ale COS Liebe ae ae oe ar aay 186, 460 
Eggs and poultry products.................. Ae Me wisn: Chee 182,490 
Dairy produce y (2005 Hey Le Pee ee ed ae cee Hoe eee 178,519 
Fibre taxiy iio east oa ey Me ies herd SUP a ee See ta 120, 259 
Toten sis hsp a cae Ce ee Nee ea ete aia er 667,728 
Distribution of farm supplies:— 
Feed’ and fertilizer. 2 0 fasoee rset nen ee CAS Dee ae 680,371 
Food products i. 1.0 ed. queen ta ls ha ha eee etic Vesela ak eee Wd ea eee 315, 614 
CORE ANG So ale a. 56 sins 1 seeds Sik a detcle a al Meee ee Pe Bie atin ne canteen PL 3, 286 
Other general tarm suppliegs.. 722 somes saa aie sin Oe le eee te 45, 692 
SLOtHL.) Ayah ead ina gUee OAL ect a eiolas ERE O. on tana eee 1,044, 963 





Teataley «Aur, ae Ages BP Le ee ope A eee we 1,712,691 
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Some associations marketed produce as well as handled supplies. Some 
marketed more than one product and handled more than one of the supplies 
listed. 


Out of the 2,816 members and shareholders, 2,128 were reported as active. 
Non-members numbered 2,217. Business done with those members and share- 
holders amounted to 72 per cent of the total sales. 


All but one of these co-operative associations are financed through sub- 
scriptions to share capital and loan units. The single exception uses membership 
fees only. One interesting feature consists in the provision of a note by the 
member for $75 along with the initial payment of one $25 loan unit payable 
in cash. This method of financing is used by twelve associations. 


Out of the six associations incorporated on share capital basis, one was 
organized in 1931, one in 1946 and three in 1942. In general the newer co- 
operatives are organized on a loan unit basis. Ninety-four per cent of the fully- 
paid shares and 94 per cent of the loan units were paid in cash by members. 
The difference was retained from patronage dividends. 


Twenty-three associations reported having borrowed money from the 
various sources indicated in Table 2. Some of these associations made use of 
more than one source. 


TABLE 2.—SouURCES AND AMOUNTS OF MonEY BORROWED BY 23 ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING 


. Amount 
Associa- Total Amount 
Sources tions na + Borrowed Repaid 
No $ $ $ 

ee ee calor eRe nC ERE bodice eda eee 9 31,828 62,000 30,172 
TROL E TUL ar cial oe A cee clattns acto hs ye o pied wea 1} 27,422 45,422 18, 000 

PINUATUR AAO VOINGnt Ge er tree ecules he ae heels ok. 1 1,900 1,900 — 
erry te ee oe ee ne Cees SW hav aa miele cdiaaten 16 72,170 75, 255 3,085 

LUCAS TS) GU ce, AEBS eg SO, SA do 2 2,100 2,100 o 
PT RE MN Re dena See) NO I AL MoT deo at LP es eg 39 135,410 186, 667 51, 257 


The average amount borrowed during the year was $8,116. Private loans 
amounted to 40-3 per cent of the total loans and loans from banks and credit 
unions exceeded loans from private sources by $32,167. Forty-nine per cent 
of the bank loans and 40 per cent of the credit union loans were repaid 
during the year. Only a small amount of the private loans was paid back. 
The rate of interest ranged from three to seven per cent, the average rate being 
five per cent. 


Sixteen of the associations provided their balance sheets for use in the 
survey and these have been consolidated in Table 3. This consolidated balance 
sheet includes six associations marketing farm products, six distributing farm 
supplies and four operating store businesses. 

Financial ratios provide some criterion of the financial soundness of these 
associations. The ratio of current assets to current labilities was 1-6 to 1. 
A ratio of 2 to 1 is usually considered as standard and therefore it would appear 
that the degree of liquidity among these 16 associations is not sufficiently high 
to permit prompt payment of current bills or to make new or large purchases. 
The ratio of members’ equity to fixed assets which is 1 to 1 is below the general 
accepted standard of 1-5 to 1. The members apparently do not own an adequate 
share of the enterprise because they are dependent on outside sources for their 
working capital and their investments barely cover fixed assets. In other words, 
the total members’ equity shown in Table 3 as $275,893 is approximately equal 
to the value of the plant (fixed assets) less allowance for depreciation which is 
shown as $275,062. 
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Audit.—Auditing of the books was done by practising accountants in ten 
associations, by members’ committees in five associations and by the manager, 
a public notary and school teachers in four associations out of the 19 reporting. 
Audit was done at the end of the fiscal year in 15 associations, two or three times 
a year in two associations and once a month in four other associations. Six 
associations gave no report of the time of the auditing of their books. 


TasBLE 3.—CoONSOLIDATED BaLANCE SHEET OF 16 Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Assets Liabilities 
$ $ 
Cash on hand, in bank or credit union.... 52,299 |} Bank and credit union loans............ 56, 744 
ACCOUNTS DAY ADlG... cane Women ae seca 62,618 
Receivables less bad debts.............. 45,409'1|' Acerued expenses). o2052 223.00. eee is 2,061 
Other current laplitiess eo eee ee 2,964 
Merchandise on hand. ....2......23.400-- 103,033 || Total current liabilities................ 124, 387 
Mortgages and other deferred liabilities. 84, 247 
eithercurrent assets d.i: ie .o 586s vob eaas 5,040 |} Total liabilities to the public........... 208, 634 
Loans irom Mem pers. «254.05 2s ae ee 113,860 
Ota CUrrentrasseGen ie s.r oie wisscete uae 205,781 |} Surplus allocated to members.......... 6, 868 
Liabilities.to;mem bers way weiccie ss fhe 120, 728 
Plant, leas depreciation s.4.. ass. see oers 275,062 || Share capital and membership fees..... 26, 028 
Reserve not allocated to members..... 11,613 
Investment in wholesale or other central. 330 1)’ Undivided surplisi oss ..ce6 4s. eeee et: 117,524 
Net: Wortlisigs sia eel yt Ue fe eee 155, 165 
Otherassste murray ees cas fan nah gate 3,004) 1) Mem bers’ equity rs ecce unto kc cereee a 275, 893 
OUSLY BBSSUGHE AME Hue ls os shevcaiuirs ste aslo slates 484,527 || Total liabilities and members’ equity.. 484,527 


Directors.—The number of directors varies from five to nine. In all cases, 
to be eligible for election as a director, one must be an active member or hold at 
least one share. Their term of office is one year in eight associations, three years 
in eighteen associations and unlimited in one association. Only three associations 
pay a directors’ fee for attendance at meetings. 

Special committees exist in seven associations and three of them have more 
than one committee. They include both members and directors and are organized 
to assist the Board of Directors or to take charge of special projects, such as 
finance and education. 


Staff and Management.—The staff of the 27 associations consisted of 148 
employees of whom 87 were permanent and the remainder were hired on a part- 
time basis. Only 17 of this total were bonded in 13 associations. Five of the 
managers were over 50 years old and the others were between 25 and 50 years 
of age. Most managers had primary school training and in a few eases college 
training. Four had co-operative training at college or by correspondence courses. 

Fifteen managers reported business experience prior to becoming managers 
of a co-operative and the remainder came from a farm or directly from schools. 
Two managers were not paid for their services and four were paid on a com- 
mission basis. Two managers received a yearly salary under $400; three man- 
agers received between $600 and $1,199 a year, nine between $1,200 and 1,799, 
four between $1,800 and $2,399 and three over $2,400. 


Policies.—Prices and markup were determined by managers in 17 associa- 
tions. Credit policy and engagement of staff were determined by directors in 
most of the associations. 
| The credit policy of the co-operative associations in their own trading 
with suppliers was on a cash basis. The associations also took advantage of the 
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short term credit generally granted. The credit policy towards members was 
very different. Cash trading was the rule in seven associations and credit was 
allowed in 18 associations. Credit was in some cases granted for an unlimited 
amount for one to three months, or for a limited amount for a specified period 
of time, and in each particular case the amount and time were left to the 
judgment of the manager. 

Membership Relations.— Meetings of members were held once a year in 19 
associations and twice a year or more often in the others. Fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the members attended the meetings. Very few associations had 
special features at their annual meetings or organized special gatherings of 
people during the year. 

Twelve associations distributed an annual report, two associations published 
a news sheet, six used circular letters, and one supplied market information. 
Five associations used the local press for advertising, and many of them intend 
to use radio for similar purpose. Co-operative publications were received by 
1,595 members. These members subscribed to La Terre Ontarienne, the monthly 
review of the U.C.F.O., La Terre de Chez-Nous and Ensemble. 

Membership is encouraged from non-members by means of the U.C.F.O. 
clubs or by managers’ and directors’ contacts at the co-operative. Regarding 
inter-co-operative relations it may be noted that ten associations were affiliated 
with the central association; and 15 associations were members of credit unions. 


Cheese factories.—Twelve cheese factories were visited during the survey. 
They were all located in the counties of Russell and Prescott, except one which 
was in the county of Nipissing in Northern Ontario. Nine of them were incor- 
porated under Part XII of the Ontario Companies Act; the others were farmer 
owned and controlled on a joint stock basis. Five associations were financed 
through loan units with a $25 loan unit paid in cash and a $75 note from each 
member. A five-year contract is required by six associations and one associa- 
tion uses a ten year contract. The requirements of these contracts are similar 
to those used by the marketing and farm supply co-operatives. 

Money borrowed was mainly from private sources and from banks and 
credit unions and amounted to $41,292 for eight associations. 

Total business for 1946-47 for ten of these cheese factories amounted to 
$408,278.00 Members—all considered active—numbered 269; non members 
numbered 139. Nearly 80 per cent of the cheese sold represented member 
business. 

Co-operative service.—Only one co-operative service was operating in the 
area surveyed. It was a waterworks service, incorporated in 1915 with share 
capital, and is the sole survivor of a number of similar associations formed 
about that time. The others have all subsequently been absorbed by local muni- 
cipal services. This association served nine shareholders of a small rural com- 
munity. There was no charge for the service. All repairs and maintenance 
were done by the shareholders themselves or paid for by them individually. 

The Central Co-operative.—La Co-operative de Casselman with head- 
quarters in Ottawa was incorporated on October 22, 1946 and commenced opera- 
tions on January 1, 1947. Since February 23, 1948 its name has been changed to 
Co-operative Centrale Ottawa. It acts as a central co-operative for 12 local 
co-operative associations and is itself an affiliate of the United Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co. of Toronto. Affiliated members may obtain from this association some 
of the products used on the farm and other supplies through a mail order service. 
Marketing of farm products is now under consideration. 

In the Centrale the by-laws stipulate that each association must be approved 
by the Board of Directors before becoming an affiliated member. Admission 
fee is $1. A three year contract must be signed which provides for payments 
by members of one-tenth of one per cent of their total sales, as at December 31, 
up to an amount representing 50 loan units of $10 each ($500) with a minimum 
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payment of three loan units ($30) during first year. The total amount to be 
paid, i.e. $500, must be covered by a note and this note is renewable annually. 
Payment of three loan units entitles unincorporated farmers’ clubs to the ser- 
vices of the Centrale. 

Loan units do not bear interest except in the case of loans made by 
individual farmers or loans made by member associations in excess of the amount 
agreed upon in their contract with the Centrale in which case interest is paid at 
a rate of 4 per cent. All business must be carried on through the Centrale and 
a bookkeeping system approved and recommended by them must be adopted. 


| Study Groups.—Some associations deal primarily with the study of co- 
operative principles, legislation and organization, and also are concerned with 
the furtherance of co-operative ideals and the dissemination of information to 
their own members, member associations and the public at large. Among these 
are the clubs for co-operative studies incorporated without share capital, under 
the Ontario Companies Act and L’Union des Cultivateurs Franco Ontariens 
(U.C.F.O.) which is the French-speaking equivalent of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. 

The U.C.F.O. is an agricultural producers association. Among other things, 
it assists co-operative associations with such problems as bookkeeping and 
administration. It also takes a leading part in the organization of farmers’ 
clubs. Since its formation in 1929, 58 local farmers’ clubs have been established 
in various parishes in Eastern and Northern Ontario. These local clubs study 
various problems relating to agriculture and co-operation. .Discussion meetings 
are usually held in conjunction with the monthly meetings. Some clubs also 
louy certain types of supplies and merchandise, and sell farm products on a co- 
operative basis. This does not entail a large volume of business and is carried 
on mainly to obtain experience in the ficld of co-operative buying and selling, 
prior to the establishment of a co-operative association. 

Sales are made strictly for cash and any surplus is distributed to members 
on a pro-rata basis. Buying is done only on a farmer’s request. Any member 
who has paid his annual fee ($3) is entitled to these services without any addi- 
tional charge. On June 1, 1947, 14 of the 58 clubs mentioned above were engaged 
in this type of business. 

Some of the more recent developments deserve special mention. The Cercle 
d’Etudes de St. Jerome at Kirkland Lake, incorporated on April 13, 1946 and 
the Association d’Orientation Populaire de Timmins incorporated on August 18, 
1947 were organized as clubs for co-operative studies. They serve the cities in 
which they are located as well as the neighbouring districts. They supply their 
individual members and affiliated co-operative associations with information and 
advice pertaining to publicity, legislation, organization and administration of 
co-operatives. An admission fee of $10 is required for membership in 
UAssociation d’Orientation de Timmins. The operations of these clubs are 
financed by private loans from members and money obtained from the credit 
unions to which they belong. Their expenses are defrayed through the renting 
of office and store facilities to co-operative associations. 

In November 1947, a meeting of all French-speaking groups in Ontario who 
were interested in co-operative development, was held in the city of North Bay. 
This meeting led to the foundation of a Conseil Ontarien de la Cooperation 
(Ontario Council of Co-operation) and the formulation of policies intended to 
promote the rapid expansion of clubs for co-operative studies. 


Conclusion.—From this brief review it can be seen that the co-operative 
movement among French-speaking groups in Ontario while still comparatively 
young, even now shows real signs of vigour. It has made ample use of the 
experience accumulated by similar organizations in other parts of the province 
as well as in other provinces in Canada and is endeavouring to adopt methods and 
policies suitable to the communities it desires to serve. 
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THE CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION AND THE 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE} 


A. E. RicHarps? 


The idea of mutual aid and a continuing organization among free nations 
for the betterment of world-wide economic relations had its beginning early in 
World War II. In the Agreement on Mutual Aid which was signed at Washing- 
ton 23 February, 1942, by the United Kingdom and the United States, the 
nature and purpose of mutual aid arrangements were carefully defined. The 
most important part of this agreement from the post-war point of view is 
Article VII which lays down economic objectives of wider co-operation and 
higher standards of living in the countries concerned. Article VII of the 1942 
agreement reads in part as follows: 

. . . They (the terms of the Agreement) shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of produc- 
tion, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in 
general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on the 14th August, 1941 (the Atlantic Charter) 
by the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom. 

The mutual aid agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom dated 
11 February, 1944, and the agreement between Canada and the USSR signed at 
Ottawa on the same day contained a similar declaration regarding post-war 
economic co-operation. 

In accordance with the intention stated in Article VII of the Agreement 
on Mutual Aid, conversations took place between representatives of the United 
States Government and the Government of the United Kingdom in 1948 and 1944 
which laid the ground work for a Joint statement made on 6 December, 1945, 
regarding the understanding reached on commercial policy. Canada participated 
in these discussions. 

On the same day, 6 December, 1945, the United States published and trans- 
mitted to other governments a document entitled Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment. These proposals put forward the idea that there 
should be established an International Trade Organization of the United Nations, 
the members of which would agree to conduct their commercial relations in 
accordance with rules to be set forth in the Charter of the Organization. 


Preparatory Committee Established.—In February, 1946, the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, at its first meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for an international conference on trade and employment to consider 
the creation of an International Trade Organization (ITO). It also established 
a Preparatory Committee of the 18 countries on the Economic and Social 
Council to arrange for the conference and prepare a draft Charter for such an 
organization. 

London Meeting.—The First Session of the Committee convened in Church 
House, London, on 15 October, 1946, and concluded its meetings five weeks 
later on 26 November. It should be emphasized that this was a “Preparatory 
Committee” whose task was to prepare an agenda for a world conference on 
trade and employment using as a basic document the draft Charter for an 
PE Nae Trade Organization submitted by the delegation of the United 

tates. 


1 Succeeding articles will deal with more specific sections of the Charter and General Agreement. 
2 Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on Canadian delegation. 
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Notifications of the convening of the Preparatory Committee had been 
sent by the Secretary-General of the Economic and Social Council to the 
18 members of the Council at that time. The members attending were Australia, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South 
Africa, United States and the United Kingdom. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics did not send a representative to the London meeting. The explanation 
given by Russia was that it had not at that time found it possible to devote 
sufficient preliminary study to the serious and far-reaching questions which 
were the subject of the committee’s discussions. Representatives of countries, 
members of the United Nations, attending as observers were Colombia, Denmark, 
Poland, Peru, Mexico and Syria. Other observer representatives were the follow- 
ing inter-govermental organizations, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
International Bank, International Labour Office and International Monetary 
Fund. Representatives of non-governmental organizations present as observers 
included the International Chamber of Commerce, International Co-operative 
Alliance, World Federation of Trade Unions and American Federation of Labour. 

At the end of five weeks’ intensive work by delegations representing 17 
countries, a draft Charter was produced which is referred to as the “London 
Draft”. It was decided at the London meeting that the draft, which was still 
in the nature of a working document, should undergo further editing by a Draft- 
ing Committee which was instructed to meet in New York in January 1947. 
It was agreed that a Second Session of the Preparatory Committee should take 
place in Geneva beginning on 8 April, 1947. Before the London meeting 
adjourned it was also decided that the Geneva agenda should include provision 
for multilateral negotiations between the members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee directed towards the reduction of tariffs and the elimination of preferences. 


New York Meeting.—The Drafting Committee met at Lake Success, New 
York, as scheduled on 20 January, 1947, and 25 February, 1947, its report 
was completed. This report is known as the ‘New York Draft” and was used as 
a basis for discussion at the Geneva meetings. 


Geneva Meeting.—On 10th April, 1947, in Geneva the 17 countries, still 
acting as a preparatory committee and with Russia still absent, had two tasks 
before them. The first was to reconcile divergent views among participating 
countries and endeavour to produce a firm draft of a Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization for presentation at a world conference. The other 
task was the negotiation among countries assembled of a multilateral trade 
agreement. 

Attending the Geneva meeting were two specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Labour 
Organization, and two other inter-governmental organizations, the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund. 
These Organizations were actively associated with all the proceedings. Non- 
members of the Preparatory Committee but members of the United Nations 
which sent representatives to Geneva were Colombia, Denmark, Mexico, Peru, 
Poland, Syria, Afghanistan, Argentina, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Saudi- 
Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. A number 
of non-governmental organizations sent observers who from time to time gave 
the Committee the benefit of their views. The Organizations were the American 
Federation of Labor, International Chamber of Commerce, International Co- 
operative Alliance, World Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 

On 16 November, 1947, when the Second Session of the Preparatory 
Committee was concluded the two objectives had been accomplished. The 
draft of a Charter for an International Trade Organization had been produced 
to pass forward to the world conference on trade and employment at Havana 
and a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade had been negotiated. 
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GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


The countries which were represented on the Preparatory Committee 
realized that considerable time would elapse before a Charter acceptable to a 
large number of countries could be produced. They believed that the task of 
the World Conference would be facilitated if concrete action were taken by 
the principal trading nations to enter into reciprocal negotiations directed to 
the substantial reduction of tariffs and to the elimination of preferences on a 
mutually advantageous basis. 


The Preparatory Committee countries, which included the United States and 
the United Kingdom, were contributors to over 70 per cent of world trade. 
These countries felt that if they could demonstrate to the world that they really 
meant business and were not engaged simply in formulating high sounding 
phrases it would have an important influence on the confidence which smaller 
nations had in the Organization. The General Agreement would be a test of the 
sincerity of purpose of countries which had subscribed in general terms to the 
removal of trade barriers and expanding world economy. 


From the middle of May to November negotiations directed towards the 
reduction of tariffs were carried out daily by the 17 countries. At the end of 
five months of negotiations 20 schedules of tariff concessions had been produced 
involving over 45,000 items. For each of these 45,000 or more different tariff 
items the rate of duty had been lowered or bound by agreement against increase. 
The Canadian schedule included over 1,000 items for which the duty was 
lowered or the existing rate bound against increase. On approximately 94 items 
Canadian tariff preferences with Commonwealth countries were eliminated by 
reducing the most-favoured-nation rate to the British Preference rate. 


Two principles were adhered to throughout tariff negotiations. First, 
there would be no increase in existing rates of duty, and secondly any reduction 
in duty made by a single country would be extended on equal terms or what. is 
known as the most-favoured-nation principle to all member countries which 
participated in the negotiations at Geneva. 


The General Agreement consists of three parts: Part I contains; (a) an 
article providing for General Most-Favoured-Nation treatment among the con- 
tracting parties, (b) the schedule of tariff concessions which were negotiated 
by the participating countries; Part II contains rules of conduct in international 
trade. These are undertakings regarding commercial policy and are drawn 
largely from the Commercial Policy chapter of the draft Charter. Many of 
the provisions are standard clauses in trade treaties which are required for the 
purpose of safeguarding tariff concessions by prohibiting indirect forms of protec- 
tion; Part III establishes the administrative machinery required for the operation 
of the General Agreement. 


Protocol of Provisional Application.—The member countries which carried 
out the tariff negotiations at Geneva decided that the results of their work 
should be made effective at the earliest possible date. Some of the countries 
had executive authority from their governments to accept the agreement on a 
provisional basis; subject to later ratification by Parliament. Other countries 
were required by their constitutions to take legislative action before they could 
apply the General Agreement even provisionally. Accordingly it was agreed to 
adopt a protocol of provisional application which would provide for the adoption 
of the agreement on a provisional basis by some countries in the immediate 
future and by others at a later date in order to allow time for the necessary 
legislative action. The Protocol states that signatory countries agree to apply 
provisionally on and after January 1, 1948: (a) Parts I (schedule of concessions) 
and III (administration and procedure) of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and (b) Part II of that Agreement to the fullest extent not incon- 
sistent with existing legislation. 
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On 15 November, 1947, the Protocol was signed by Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Accordingly since 1 January, 1948, the tariff reductions 
negotiated among these countries at Geneva have been in effect. 

One clause of the Protocol states that it would remain open for signature 
until 30 June, 1948, on behalf of any government signatory to the Final Act 
adopted at the conclusion of the Geneva meetings. 


The Geneva Final Act.—The Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the 
Geneva meetings on 30 October, 1947, was signed by 23 countries. As stated 
previously Russia did not participate. Discussions were held by 17 Members in 
London, New York and Geneva. During the Geneva meetings Burma, Ceylon 
and Southern Rhodesia, although under the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
realized full autonomy in the conduct of their external commercial relations. 
While negotiations were proceeding Pakistan was granted independent status 
through the partition of India and the countries making up the customs unions 
of Belgium-Luxembourg and Syria-Lebanon signed separately and in their own 
right. | 

In signing the Geneva Final Act the countries said in effect that negotia- 
tions directed to the substantial reductions of tariffs and other trade barriers 
and to the elimination of preferences on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis had terminated that day. They affirmed that the negotiations had resulted 
in the framing of a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and of a Protocol 
of a Provisional Application and that the texts of these documents were authen- 
tic. The signing of the Geneva Final Act also carried with it the obligation that 
signatories would submit the agreement and the Protocol to their respective 
Governments for consideration. , 

By the dead-line date 30 June, 1948, 22 out of 23 signatories of the Geneva 
Final Act had signed the Protocol of Provisional Application which extended 
the application of the terms of the Agreement and tariff concessions to nations 
accounting for approximately 80 per cent of world trade. Due to legislative diffi- 
culties Chile was unable to sign by June 20th and has asked that an extension 
of time be granted. 

The next step in procedure is the ratification of the General Agreement by 
the Governments of the contracting parties. Due to the importance of the 
United States in world trade, governments of other member countries will not 
likely ratify the Agreement until dealt with by Congress. It is expected that 
the United States may give consideration to the question in the summer or fall 
of 1949. In the meantime the Agreement is applicable on a provisional basis. 


Relation to the Charter.—Although closely related to the Charter and in 
fact containing twenty or more Articles on commercial policy and related trade 
matters which were lifted directly out of the Geneva Draft Charter, the General 
Agreement is a separate document with independent status. 

If the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization should not 
be ratified and become operative the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
can remain an instrument under which countries can co-operate in their trade 
relations. Countries outside the present membership of twenty-two can join 
the “Club” if they qualify by making concessions in tariffs and if they eliminate 
other trade restrictions on a scale comparable to the present membership. 
Admittance is by a two-thirds majority of the members. 


Present Status.—The First Session of the contracting parties of the General 
Agreement was held in Havana during the month of March, 1948, on which the 
head of the Canadian delegation served as Chairman. ‘The Second Session of 
the contracting parties is to convene in Geneva on 16 August, 1948, where amend- 
ments may be submitted and the question of relation to the Charter will be 
under consideration. 
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THE HAVANA CHARTER 


The ITO Charter is a lengthy document of some 30,000 words contained in 
106 Articles and divided into 9 Chapters It deals with broad principles of full 
and productive employment, economic development and reconstruction and in 
more specific terms, with matters of commercial policy, restrictive business 
practices and inter-governmental commodity agreements 

An important principle which is embodied throughout the Charter provi- 
sions is that of consultation with other members before action is taken in the 
international field of commerce and trade which might injure or prejudice the 
position of another member. 

Up to the time of the convening of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment in Havana on 21 November, 1947, the work on the Charter 
for an International Trade Organization had been of a preparatory nature. 

The results of the work of the Preparatory Committee had been documented 
in the London draft, the New York draft and the Geneva draft. The Geneva 
draft was used as a basis for discussion in the World Conference at Havana 
where 56 countries were represented, all of which very actively participated 
in the discussions. On 24 March, 1948, 53 countries signed the Final Act of the 
Havana Conference which authenticated the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. Russia did not attend and of the countries that 
participated in the Conference Argentina, Poland and Turkey did not sign the 
Havana Final Act. 

The significance of the Havana Conference Final Act is that its signatories 
thereby state that; (1) they participated in the work of the Conference; (2) the 
text. of the Charter annexed to the Final Act is authentic; and (3) they agree to 
present the Charter to their respective governments for consideration. The 
Charter can enter into force when twenty governments represented at Havana 
have deposited their instruments of acceptance. 

The first meeting of the Interim Commission of ITO was held in Havana 
20 March, 1948. At that meeting the Executive Committee of 18 members was 
elected. The members are: Australia, Brazil, Benelux, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, Greece, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Phillipines, United Kingdom, United States. 

The Executive Committee of the Interim Commission held its First Session 
in Havana immediately after its establishment. It elected as Chairman Hon. 
L. D. Wilgress, head of the Canadian delegation. The Second Session of the 
Executive Committee is scheduled to open in Geneva August 26, 1948. 


SPECIALTY CROPS IN THE IRRIGATED AREAS OF ALBERTAIL 
At Precu 


In the fall of 1946, the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, undertook to survey the production and marketing of specialty crops 
in the irrigated areas of Alberta. The objectives of the survey were to (1) 
ascertain the trends to specialty crop production in recent years, (2) determine 
the present extent of production and (3) ascertain present capacity and extent 
of markets for these products; and thus determine whether present production 
should be contracted, maintained or possibly expanded. Information collected 
covered the periods 1938 and 1942-1945 for production, and only the latter 
period for distribution. 

Trends to Specialty Crop Feraeiericn: —Specialty crop production has 
shown a marked expansion (Table 1). In 1945, specialty crops accounted for 
20 per cent of the irrigated crop acreage. This was an increase of 11 per cent 
over the acreage devoted to these crops in 1988. Although only 20 per cent of 
the irrigated crop acreage of 338,262 acres was in specialty crops in 1945, it 
yielded 47 per cent of the total crop revenue. Sugar beets comprised the bulk 


(1) Areas included in the study are: Brooks I.D.; Canada Land and I.D.; Lethbridge 
Northern I.D.; Alberta Railway and I.D.; Taber I.D.; Raymond LD.; and Magr ‘ath Tat: 
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TaBLe 1.—CoMmPaARISON OF ACREAGES IN SpeciatTy Crops, ALBERTA, 1938 AND 1945 


Increase 1945 





es ne 1938 1945 over 1938 
ac. ac. ac. % 
Canning Cropastscsdacaes ror Leet oak = ee ia ely ated oles oat 973 6, 252 5,279 542 
Bresh Verotea blog) sir cs eak ecco ie arate tea sa ie sey ehoaials ake panes 1,869 6, 702 4,833 259 
PIDGCLO LUV SOOUL Se tcl eat ig cia ch: athe AR mec ama cea ne adele er ete 3,795 24, 223 20,428 538 
MUGAr DOLLS Stns Dees nec ae RAK ae uliaemetoee be eee ee coke 19,977 29, 522 9,545 48 
Noy: GR WE Naar RR Omri Che IEN A od A RnR CIC. Oe 26,614 66, 699 40,085 150 | 


of this acreage, with specialty seed (peas, alfalfa, clover and garden) fresh and 
canning vegetables accounting for the balance. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


Canning Crops.—Peas, corn, beans and pumpkin were the main vegetables 
grown as canning crops, although some carrots and beets were also grown 
(Table 1). 

Shipments of canned produce moving out of the area of production in 1942 
totalled 85,922 cwt. In 1945, of the 222,306 cwt. of canning vegetable produce 
shipped out of the area, 73 per cent was destined for points within the Prairie 
Provinces. Distribution of the remaining 27 per cent was seven per cent to 
Ontario, ten per cent to Quebec, four per cent to British Columbia, five per cent 
to United States and one per cent to Nova Scotia. ~ 

The five per cent moving into the United States in 1945 consisted entirely 
of canned pumpkin. This was the first year in which canned goods of any 
description moved across the line from the Prairie Provinces, This market was 
the result of a shortage of pumpkins in the United States that year. It should 
not be relied upon to provide a steady outlet for canned produce from the irri- 
gated area, as local supplies in the United States are usually adequate to meet 
the demand created in these areas in normal years. 


Fresh Vegetables.—Total fresh vegetable production increased from 3,894 
tons in 1938 to 15,509 tons in 1945. Of the 4,833-acre increase effected in the 
last 8 years, 86 per cent resulted from the expansion in potato acreage. Potatoes 
comprised 73 per cent of the entire fresh vegetable acreage in 1945, with the 
remaining 27 per cent primarily in turnips, cucumbers, carrots and corn. 

Shipments out of the area totalled 3,877 tons in 1942 and 7,605 tons in 
1945. These were confined almost entirely to the West, with Alberta and the 
adjoining provinces taking 96 per cent of the total volume exported in 1942, and 
90 per cent in 1945. This produce, because of its bulk and perishability, requires 
the use of special cars, and considerable costs are incurred in handling. Mar- 
kets for these commodities are, therefore, limited to adjacent provinces. 


Specialty Seeds.—The demand for specialty seeds of all kinds has been 
strong in recent years. As a result of this increased demand acreages increased 
nearly six-fold between 1938 and 1945. Peas and alfalfa totalled 86 per cent 
of this acreage, each having more than 10,000 acres of land. Clover and some 
garden seeds, particularly radish, occupied the remaining acreage. 

In 1945 specialy seed shipments amounted to 8,383,611 pounds. This 
exceeded the quantity shipped out of the area in 1942 by 3,112,468 pounds. 
Unlike other specialty products, markets for seeds exist beyond the boundaries 
of the adjoining provinces. Sixty-four per cent of the total volume of pea and 
garden seed exported was marketed east of Manitoba. On the other hand alfalfa 
and clover seed markets were confined to the western provinces. Manitoba 
interests took 85 per cent of total marketings, while the remaining 15 per cent 
was destined for points within the province of Alberta. 
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Sugar Beets.—The area contracted for sugar beet production in 1938 totalled 
19,977 acres. From this acreage, 252,749 tons of beets were harvested, and 
78,958,000 pounds of sugar were produced. Since then there has been a steady 
expansion in production. In 1945 from 29,522 acres, 362,611 tons of beets were 
harvested, and 99,864,000 pounds of sugar produced. 

Markets for beet sugar are confined almost entirely to the Prairie Provinces. 
In 1942, 97 per cent of Alberta beet sugar was marketed there, and in 1945, 95 
per cent. In the latter year, British Columbia absorbed one-half of one per 
cent of total shipments. This was probably marketed in the Northern Block, 
which has no direct rail connection with the West Coast where cane sugar 
refineries are located. The remaining four per cent was marketed through the 
an of the Lakes. This market arose out of a wartime shortage of the com- 
modity. 


FutTuRE POTENTIALITIES 


Canning Crops.—Basing consumption on an eleven-year average, 1935- 
1945, and assuming that these per capita consumption figures are applicable to 
the western provinces, a total of 56,083,100 pounds of canned vegetable produce 
is utilized in the Prairie Provinces. Of this total, 53 per cent consists of canned 
vegetables, and 47 per cent of canned tomatoes. 

Total production of canning crops within the Prairie Provinces in 1945 
approximated 28,391,000 pounds, of which 87-5 per cent came from the irrigated 
areas of Alberta. This is equal to about one-half the consumption of canning 
crops, the other half being made up of tomatoes which are brought in from outside 
the Prairie Provinces. Therefore, under existing conditions which exclude 
possibilities for tomato production because of the lack of a suitable western 
canning variety, and assuming no change in western requirements in the years to 
come, only a modest increase may be expected in production, as output in Alberta 
and Manitoba already amounts to 96 per cent of the canned vegetables consumed 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Fresh Vegetables.—The steady increase in fresh vegetable supplies moving 
into civilian consumption resulted from increased production to meet wartime 
requirements and increased demand. Per capita consumption increased. With 
consumer demands remaining steady and irrigation farmers realizing the need of 
intensive crops for success in irrigation farming, the irrigated areas of Alberta 
may be expected to maintain the increased production of fresh vegetable produce. 

It has also been suggested that market outlets may be expanded by: (1) 
grading and standardization in packing; (2) close producer and distributor 
relations. Such action should encourage wholesalers to handle more of the local 
produce, and also expand market outlets beyond the Prairies. 


Specialty Seed.—Demand for specialty seeds of all types remains steady. 
Peas continue in strong demand both for consumption and seed. The United 
Kingdom and other North European countries provide a steady market for alfalfa 
and alsike clover seed. Sweet clover seed exports, while dependent primarily 
on United States markets, have found strong demand in the United Kingdom 
up to the present time. The demand for garden seeds is also greater than the 
supply. With the continuance of favourable market conditions, acreages devoted 
to these crops in the irrigated areas could be maintained. 

However, the suitability of such crops for the area may affect their future. 
Peas are a relatively safe crop, yielding good returns and adding fertility to 
the soil. They are, therefore, likely to maintain, or possibly exceed, present 
acreage in these irrigated areas. Garden seeds, particularly radish, have also done 
exceptionally well on such land. Small legume seeds, such as alfalfa and the 
clovers, however, involve considerable risk in seed setting; thus making these 
crops hazardous for the irrigated areas where costs of irrigating have to be met 
annually. It is quite possible. therefore, that these acreages may in time be 
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diverted to legume hay production, which would serve the same purpose in the 
rotation, yet eliminate the production risks. Production of such seeds is better 
adapted to the grey wooded soils, where costs of land are much lower and returns 
do not have to be as high. 

Sugar Beets.—The average annual consumption of sugar in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for 1935-1939 has been estimated at 227,942,000 
pounds. This includes sugar specialities, such as icing, brown, and cube sugar, 
as well as that amount used in the manufacture of food products. 

Total production in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 118,191,000 pounds, 
or slightly more than one-half of the total consumption. Under existing con- 
ditions, it is estimated that there will be a 30 per cent increase in output in the 
next few years. This proposed increase is based on the fact that sugar con- 
sumption during the war, because of rationing, went down considerably. This is 
shown in the 1941-45 average per capita consumption which dropped by 12-2 
pounds from the 1935-39 figure of 94-7 pounds per person. 





CONCLUSIONS 


Production of “specialty crops” has increased in the irrigation districts. 
Demand has also expanded. With the exception of specialty seed, markets for 
this produce were confined largely to the Prairie Provinces. It is unlikely that 
any significant amount of this produce will be marketed in Eastern Canada in 
the post-war years. 

In irrigation farming, it is not essential that the entire acreage be devoted 
to these “high acre unit value” crops. The essential role of specialty crops on 
irrigated lands is to offset the additional cost of farming incurred through 
irrigating. Once this is done, the remaining acreage may be put to less intensive 
crops. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
FARMERS! 


GORDON HAASE 


For many persons, the purchase of life insurance represents the most 
important business transaction they will make in their lifetime.? In the case of 
farmers, however, the purchase of life insurance may have a reduced importance. 

1. Farmers build up their estates in terms of land, improvements and 
machinery. The value of this estate is then available for the eventual needs of 
their dependents, and the need of insurance for this purpose is reduced or 
eliminated. 

2. Any savings which farmers make are generally plowed back into the 
farm business, where their productivity is ordinarily higher than the interest 
earned on savings in insurance. In addition, most farmers are not entirely free 
of debt, and it would be costly to accumulate savings in insurance at say 3 per 
cent, and have borrowings at the same time costing say 6 per cent. 


(1) A paper presented to the Combined Seminar, College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on March 10, 1948. 

2) Life insurance is held for one or more of the following purposes: (a) To create an 
estate for the provision for dependents after the death of the insured. Protection of this type 
is generally based upon Ordinary Life Insurance, providing for a fixed premium payable 
throughout the life of the insured. Club policies, based upon the assessment principle are also 
held for this purpose; (b) To accumulate savings. In this type of insurance, premium payments 
cover more than the cost of the insurance protection involved, and these over-payments accumu- 
late to the credit of the insured. Twenty-payment, or other limited-payment life policies 
accumulate substantial over-payments during the paying period for the carrying of the policy 
during later years. This surplus, or cash value, is available to the insured upon surrender of 
the policy. Endowment policies provide a still greater element of savings, often accumulating 
for the policy holder at maturity as much as he paid in premiums. This simply means 
that the insurance protection involved is covered by the interest earned on premium 
payments; (c) To provide a contingency fund for the liquidation of a debt in the event of the 
untimely death of the insured. Many people contract debts which they expect to be able to pay 
off within a given period, but whose death would cause difficulties in payment and possible 
loss for his dependents. The pure protection available for a specified period in Term Insurance 
is particularly suited to this purpose. 
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3. The contingency feature of insurance, while valid is not popular. It 
appears to be somewhat less applicable to farmers, where land purchases, for 
example, are usually of such long term as to make this protection costly. 

Prevalence of Life Insurance.—The data for this study! include 5,661 
farm business records obtained between 1931 and 1946. Of these, 2,572 repre- 
sented farm operators who had life insurance at one time or another. Of this 
number, 1,514 operators had insurance in force at survey date. That is to say, 
for this sample, 45 per cent of the operators had purchased insurance at some 
time and about 27 per cent still had insurance in force. These operators con- 
tracted an average of 1-4 policies each, representing about $2,900 of insurance, 
and retained about -9 policies each, representing an average of $1,860 of 
insurance. 


TasLE 1.—REvATIVE POPULARITY AND StTaBiuiry or THE Main Tyres or Lire INSURANCE 


Type of policy Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 


of Total in Force Cashed Lapsed 
OO CELE CUR Gee) ee eee eee ree 15-6 61-8 4-6 33-6 
MONTY SE AV) LOL ly! wh ncadaaes oe eee ease) 55:9 54-2 10-7 35-1 
BEN PALA cs Bite eits cibelncad sew Mae MeNA 1-1 59-4 21-6 19-0 
Twenty- Year Endowment................... 7-0 44-9 14-0 41-1 
SrEner POCO WMO b: .004c kaa eFawboe ae oes 2-9 72-2 4-1 23-7 
RLU TE I rr on TR ee eae a eh aditheus de 12-5 92-1 ae 7-9 
BRL OTE REPU ced 28 bales sbiicn fis Oia a 3:2 66:7 1-8 31-5 
COAG Th 7 OR 2 yA Pe ee 1-8 4-8 12-9 82-9 
100-0 


Types of Insurance.—In order to give an indication of the relative 
popularity and stability of different types of insurance policies the first and 
second policies of each operator were analyzed in these respects. The data are 
given in Table 1. 

It will be noted that the twenty-pay life policy is the most popular type of 
life insurance among this group of farmers. There are two main reasons why 
this should be so. In the first place, the feature of a limited period of premium 
payments would be attractive to those who feel uncertain of their ability to 
keep up payments in the later years of their lives. In the second place, the 
relatively high cash values provide for a substantial recovery of payments in 
the event of a reduction in farm income that necessitated the discontinuance 
of premium payments. At the same time, twenty-pay life is one of the types of 
insurance most frequently cashed or allowed to lapse. In this connection, it is 
probable that the desirable features of this type of insurance have led to its 
purchase in situations where its relatively higher premium payments could not 
be consistently met. 

The club type of insurance policy, commonly characterized by low premiums 
or assessments, is notable for the extent to which it is retained, over 90 per cent of 
all policies issued being still in force at survey date. While relatively less impor- 
tant than twenty-pay and ordinary life insurance policies, club insurance has 
enjoyed increasing popularity in the later years of the survey period. 

In general, the insurance policies with considerable elements of savings 
tended to be larger than ordinary life and club policies which provide protection 
primarily. Savings policies were more popular among younger operators with 
fewer dependents, while older operators with more dependents appeared more 
concerned with protection. The situation with respect to club policies suggests 
that the low premiums ordinarily assessed have made protection available to 


(1) Since about 1931 the Economics Division and/or the Farm Management Department 
at the University of Saskatchewan, have conducted business surveys among Saskatchewan 
farmers, These surveys are based upon detailed record of the farm business which is obtained 
directly from the farmer by a trained enumerator. Each record includes the details of the 
life insuance experience of the farm operator. This paper presents a summary of the general 
life insurance practices of the farm operators interviewed in the course of these surveys. 
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many who need it but would find the cost of other types of insurance some- 
what higher. 

Cash-V alues.—The cash surrender value represents the cash equity of the 
insured in his insurance policy. For the operators in this sample still having 
insurance in force, the average cash value of life insurance is $682 per operator 
or $440 per policy. Against this, there is an average indebtedness of $120 
per operator or $77 per policy, leaving a net average cash equity of $562 per 
operator or $363 per policy. The cash value of insurance represents about 25 
per cent of the face value of all insurance in force at the time records were taken. 

For all the operators in the sample, the cash value of insurance held among 
them represented 5-7 per cent of their average net worth. Allowing for, indebted- 
ness, cash value of insurance represents about 4-8 per cent of net worth for 
the entire sample. ey 

Farmers’ Requirements for Life Insurance.—Purchases of life insurance 
should be determined by two sets of considerations: 

1. The need, in relation to the individual financial and family situation, for 

the protection and savings features of insurance. 

2. The ability to make promptly the regular payments required to retain 

life insurance in force. 

In regard to both of these considerations, the position of farmers is some- 
what unique. It has been noted that the security of dependents is in part pro- 
vided for by the real and other estate which the farmer ordinarily accumulates 
over his lifetime. For this sample, the average net worth of all operators at 
survey date was about $7,300. At the same time, farm income is subject to 
extreme fluctuations and instability. In periods of depressed yields and prices, 
insurance may have to be regarded as a non-essential and allowed to lapse. 

There are differences between farmers, however, both in the need for hfe 
insurance and in the ability to pay for it. Tenants, for example, do not accumu- 
late savings in real estate, and therefore both the savings and protection features 
of life insurance would be attractive to this group. The record of insurance held 
by the operators of larger farms suggests larger earnings and consequent. ability 
to keep up the payments on insurance purchased, Table 3. 

In general then, it may be said that the need of farmers for life insurance 
diminishes as their estate in terms of other assets is accumulated. ‘The needs 
in individual cases will also vary in relation to the needs of the dependents it is 
desired to provide for. On the other hand, the amount of insurance that can 
be safely contracted is limited by the ability of the farm business to make the 
regular payments required to keep it in force. 


TABLE 2.—PURCHASES AND Status oF LirE INSURANCE FOR THE MaIn TENURE GROUPS 


Average Average 
Tenure Amount Amount Pe ren 
Contracted in Force praia: 
$ $ 
COR MOTSUe eBoy om ea tcat ait ode eiés Tate EL ae ee Than 3,070 1,817 59-2 
Part-OWwners seein austen he ceiee eatin Sone el EE tee eee OAT PRSS 1, 652 59-2 
AWS IL ee aed eA Lon ee Re pare Lemren oy Me ee Repeal <a Sag aE pe 2,425 1,357 57:6 


Appraisal of Farmers’ Insurance Practices.—Reference of one or two par- 
ticular farm situations with respect to insurance practices may indicate the 
appropriateness of the uses made of life insurance by farmers. In the case of 
tenure differences between operators, the suggestion is that tenants require more 
insurance protection than do owners, and that insurance provides a convenient 
form of savings alternative to purchasing land. The insurance practices of the 
main tenure groups is given in Table 2. . 

Contrary to the above considerations, tenants purchased less insurance than 
owners or part-owners, and retained less of it in force than did these other 
groups. 
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TABLE 3.—PURCHASES AND Status or Lire INSURANCE ACCORDING TO Size or FARM 
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On the other hand, the size of farm is closely and directly related to farm 
success and financial progress. The larger the farm then, measured in say acres 
of cropland, the better able the operator is to purchase life insurance. At the 
same time, in so far as larger operators own their holdings, the less in general 
should be their need for insurance. In Table 3 the relation of size of farm 
business to the insurance practices of the operator is indicated. The information 
contained in this table and in Table 2 indicates that purchases and retentions 
of life insurance by farmers vary directly with their ability to pay for it, rather 
than with their need for insurance. 

In summary, it appears that farmers’ purchases of life insurance have not 
been accurately based upon their particular requirements. The large proportion 
of lapsed policies indicates purchases in excess of ability to carry insurance. The 
pattern of purchases by particular groups also indicates an inappropriate selec- 
tion of type and amount of insurance in relation to particular insurance needs. 

In the case of lapsed policies, the inflexibility of premium payments in 
relation to variable farm income presents the greatest difficulty. The more 
successful retention of policies with low premiums suggests the desire of farmers 
for low cost insurance protection, which, if combined with flexibility of pay- 
ment, would fill a real need among many farmers who combine the need for 
additional protection with an unfavourable paying position. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Dewuurst, Freperick J. & Associates. America’s Needs and Resources. New 
York, N.Y., The Twentieth Century Fund. 1947. pp. 812. 


This monumental volume is a fact book of the American economic system 
and a guide to the future. In this volume, a group of American economic experts 
makes an estimate of the United States’ human and industrial capacity and 
resources, and balances it against the probable needs and demands for 1950 and 
1960. 

The book is divided into six parts, 26 chapters, 32 appendixes, 225 tables, 
and 42 figures. 

A listing of titles indicates the scope of this book: Basic Trends; Consumer 
Requirements; Capital Requirements; Government Costs and Foreign Trans- 
actions; and, Resources and Capacities. 

One chapter is devoted to United States’ agricultural capacity. It is written 
by Louis H. Bean, who divides his subject into three sections: Domestic Require- 
ments for Agricultural Products; Physical Requirements for Expanded Capacity ; 
and, Human Resources for Expanded Capacity. 
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In discussing agriculture’s capacity there is a slight optimistic note. To 
quote, 

“Indeed, the remarkable accomplishments of our agricultural industry 
in the peak war year were nearly equal to the task of providing our larger 
1950 population with best-adapted diets while still leaving an export surplus 
of 15 per cent of our total farm production. . . . Such difficulties as will 
confront agriculture, indeed, are far more likely to arise from problems of 
surplus production rather than inadequate capacity.” 


The authors are convinced that America is fully equipped to outdo her 
wartime production record in the decade 1950 to 1960, and that if the past rate 
of growth can be continued through the next decade, United States can provide 
her people with still more goods and services than at the wartime peak, and 
with fewer hours of work. 

However, in summing up the outlook for the future, Dr. Dewhurst concludes: 

“There are good reasons to believe that the technological progress of 

the past will continue in the future, perhaps at an accelerated rate; but it 
would be a mistake to assume that further progress is inevitable. Whether 
we increase output per man-hour during the next decade by 18 per cent 
or by some other percentage—or not at all—will not be determined by 
‘projecting past trends’. It will be determined, as it has been in the past, 
by a multitude of actions and decisions on the part of individuals: inventors, 
industrial managers, entrepreneurs, investors, workers and consumers. It 
is this collective decision, conditioned by their hopes and fears, expressed 
in the halls of government as well as in the market place, that will determine 
whether we will continue to multiply the fruits of the Power Age”. 


MircHELL, JoHN W., AND MartH, Paut C. Growth Regulators for Garden, 
Field, and Orchard. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 1947. pp. 
vil + 129. 

This little book, published by the University of Chicago Press, is referred 
to as a practical handbook for a “homeowner, amateur gardener, farmer, pro- 
fessional horticulturist, or agricultural adviser’’. 

The book is divided into seven chapters dealing with such topics as weed 
control, vegetative propagation and transplanting, prevention of growth in stored 
plant material, preventing fruit-drop, ripening fruit, improving fruit-set and 
the production of seedless fruit. 

The authors tell how to use the new chemical “growth regulators” for lawn, 
garden, field, or orchard. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The gross national product at market prices, or the value of all goods and 
services produced will likely reach an all-time high of 15 billion dollars in 1948. 
This increase is due, mainly, to higher prices. 


The index of industrial production for the first seven months of 1948 is 
slightly above that for the same period in 1947. Reflecting this increase, Canadian 
production of steel moved to a higher level in August, the month’s output 
amounting to 263,054 tons as compared with 244,872 in the preceding month and 
233,754 in the corresponding month last year. During the eight months ending 
Aueust, 2-1 million tons were produced compared with 1-9 million in the 
similar period of 1947. Pig iron production was also increased in August, totalling 
191,383 tons compared with 187,940 in July and 166,878 a year ago. The eight- 
month aggregate for this year stood at 1,411,016 tons compared with 1,297,184 
in the like period of 1947. Reflecting the high level of activity in the Canadian 
mining industry, production of all but one of Canada’s 16 leading mineral 
products was higher in July than a year ago. In the seven months ending July, 
production was advanced in all but two items. In July the decrease was in 
copper, while in the cumulative period, lead and salt were lower. 


. The number of dwelling units completed in Canada in the first eight months 
of 1948 is estimated at 43,600, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
An increasing number of the completions are those which were commenced in 
1948, and completions over the next few months should reflect the large numbers 
of dwellings started in April, May and June. 


Exports.—Total exports to all countries in August, 1948, amounted to 
_ $224,100,000, slightly above last year’s corresponding total of $221,300,000, but 
down $26,800,000 from the July figure of $250,900,000. Aggregate value for the 
eight months ending August was $1,875,100,000 compared with $1,786,300,000 
in the similar period of 1947, an advance of almost five per cent. 

The cumulative value of exports to the United States during the eight 
months ended August was $878,933,000 compared with $645,498,000 in the 
similar period of 1947, a rise of 36 per cent. On the other hand, imports from the 
United States showed a considerable drop for the same period. This development 
has eased the demand for United States dollars. For the eight months ending 
August 1948, the deficit in trade totalled $277-1 million, down from $644-5 million 
for the same period in 1947. 


Employment and Payrolls.—Based on the 1926 
Dominion index number of employment reached a new gi 
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(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 
ibecacrees on of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau - Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(2) Tbid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) PriceIndexr Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 

» health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 
me (i) Prices and Price Indezes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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for August 1 was 185-9, in 1948. Construction and certain other non-manufactur- 
ing industries reported decidedly greater activity at the beginning of August 
this year. 

The advance index number of payrolls at August 1 showed a gain of 1-8 per 
cent as compared with July 1. The advance figure of per capita weekly earnings 
of persons employed by leading firms in the eight major industrial divisions stood 
at $40.66, a new high in the record dating from June 1, 1941. The figure at July 
1 this year was $40.48, and that at August 1, 1947, $36.53. 


All provinces, except Ontario, shared in this expansion of employment. The 
decline in Ontario was insignificant, less than half of one per cent. During the 
month of September, employment in Canada reached its seasonal peak in 
most parts. 

The continued high demand in both domestic and foreign markets for manu- 
factured goods will likely sustain employment at its present high level throughout 
the remainder of the year. Demand for workers in manufacturing industries has 
increased during September but much of this is due to the need for replacements 
for students returning to school. 

Canadian labour income in the month of July, 1948 is estimated at $596 
million. This figure is $11 million higher than the corresponding total for June 
and $64 million or 12 per cent higher than that for July, 1947. The increased 
total reflected greater aggregates of earnings in construction, transportation and 
agriculture. The estimated two per cent rise in the total wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income from June to July was paralleled by a two per cent 
increase in the Dominion cost-of-living index between June 1 and August 1. 

The labour income for the first seven months of 1948 is well above the 1947 
total for the same period—$3°9 billion and $3-4 billion, respectively. 


Prices.—The general index number of wholesale commodity prices, on 
the base 1926100, rose sharply in August and reached 158-2 in September, 
the highest since August 1920, when the index stood at 160-2. The record high 
figure for this index is 164-3 registered for May of that year. 

This year’s September index stands -4 above that for August, 6-2 points 
above that for July and 24-2 points above September last year. All sub-group 
indexes except industrial materials increased over August this year. 


As regards decontrol, on July 31, 1948, lard, shortening, soap, and oils and 
fats used in their production, were decontrolled. But on July 9, ceilings were put 
on imported apples and onions, and on August 19 controls were reimposed on 
wheat flour prices. 


Cost of Living.—Urban and farm people find their cost-of-living more 
expensive. The urban cost-of-living index rose 1:4 points between August 2 
and September 1 (1935-39—100), and another 0-7 points in September to reach 
159-6 on October 1. Foods, clothing and home-furnishings accounted for the 
major part of this advance. 

On October 1 last year the index stood at 142-2. From August, 1939 to 
October, 1948, the increase in the cost-of-living index was 58:3 per cent. 

Among the sub-groups, the food index mounted from 203-9 on September 1 
to 205-4 on October 1, substantial increases in eggs, citrus fruits and meat prices 
over-balancing seasonal reductions in vegetables. Changes in coal and coke 
caused the fuel and light series to rise from 128-5 to 128-8. Clothing rose from 
179-9 to 181-0 as fall prices for many lines of men’s and women’s wear came 
into effect. The homefurnishings and services index rose from 164-2 to 165-1. 

Farm family living costs increased from 146-5 in August, 1947 to 169-5 
in August, 1948 (1935-39100), or 15:7 per cent. Farm living costs from April, 
1940 to August, 1948 increased by 59 per cent. 
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THE HAVANA CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION1 
A. E. Ricwuarps‘?? 


In February 1946, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution calling for an international conference on trade and employ- 
ment to consider the creation of an International Trade Organization (ITO). The 
Council also established a Preparatory Committee of the 18 countries composing 
its membership to arrange for the conference and prepare a draft Charter for 
such an organization. : 

The First Session of the Committee convened in London in October 1946, the 
Drafting Committee met in New York in January 1947 and the Second Session 
of the Preparatory Committee which met in Geneva on April 10, 1947 concluded 
its preparatory work in August 1947. 

The Conference which met at Havana on November 21, 1947, and ended on 
March 24, 1948 drew up the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization to be submitted to the Governments represented. The acceptance of the 
Charter now awaits consideration by the respective governments. 

The ITO Charter deals with broad principles of full and productive employ- 
ment, economic development and reconstruction and in more specific terms, with 
matters of commercial policy, restrictive business practices and _ inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. It is contained in 106 Articles and divided 
into 9 Chapters. 

CHAPTER I—PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The first chapter of the Havana Charter sets down in general terms the 
guiding principles to which members undertake to adhere in their commercial 
and economic relations with one another. It brings the Trade Charter into direct 
relationship with the Charter of the United Nations by reference to Article 55 
under which the United Nations agree to promote higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and development. 
With this purpose before them, the nations which accept the Charter of ITO 
pledge themselves individually and collectively to attain the following objectives: 


(1) To increase income, demand, production, consumption, and exchange of 
2oods; 

(2) To foster economic development, particularly of those countries which 
are still in the early stages of industrial development, and to encourage 
international investment; 

(3) To promote equal access of all countries to markets, products, and 
productive facilities ; 

(4) To reduce tariffs and other barriers to trade and to eliminate discrimin- 
atory trade treatment; 

(5) To enable countries, by increasing their opportunities for trade and 
economic development, to abstain from harmful restrictive measures; 

(6) To facilitate, through consultation and co-operation, the solution of 
problems relating to international trade, employment, economic develop- 
ment, commercial policy, business practices, and commodity policy. 


CHAPTERS II TO VI 


These chapters of the Charter deal with the functional tasks of the organiza- 
tion. Herein are the rights and obligations which countries enjoy and undertake 
through membership in ITO. Chapter II deals with employment and economic 
activity and points out the importance of employment, production and demand 
within each country for the maintenance and expansion of international trade. 

© The first article in the series on the charter for an international trade organization 


appeared in The Economic Annalist, August 1948, p. 61. 
(7) Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on Canadian delegation. 
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In Chapter III all Members undertake to co-operate in facilitating and promoting 
industrial and general economic development, as well as the reconstruction of 
those countries whose economies have been devastated by war. 

The commercial policy sections of the Charter are contained in Chapter IV. 
This is the “book of rules” for good conduct in international trade. Specific and 
detailed procedures are laid down for the reduction of tariffs, the elimination 
of quantitative restrictions and the application of subsidies. State trading is 
recognized if non-discriminatory in character. A series of technical articles deals 
with such matters as freedom of transit, anti-dumping and countervailing duties, 
valuation for customs purposes and marks of origin. Another article sets out 
procedures for establishing customs unions and free trades areas. 

The general policy of the organization toward restrictive business practices 
and international cartels is dealt with in Chapter V, and in Chapter VI the 
procedure for establishing inter-governmental commodity agreements and the 
obligations of Members regarding existing and proposed agreements are set down. 

Certain sections of these chapters of the Charter will be reviewed in future 
articles with particular reference to agriculture. Discussion in the balance of this 
paper will be confined to the organizational provisions of the Havana Charter. 


CHAPTER VII—THE ORGANIZATION 


This chapter is divided into six sections under the headings (a) Structure 
and Functions—Articles 71 to 73, (6) The Conference—Articles 74 to 77, (c) The 
Executive Board—Articles 78 to 81, (d) The Commissions—Articles 82 and 83, 
(e€) The Director-General and Staffi—Articles 84 and 85, (f) Other Organizational 
Provisions—Articles 86 to 91, 


Membership.—The original members of ITO are those countries which 
were invited to the Havana Conference and whose governments accept the 
Charter. In accord with Resolution 62(V) of the Economic and Social Council, 
seventy-five countries were invited to send representatives to the Havana Con- 
ference. Of these countries, eighteen were not members of the United Nations. 
Practically all of the trading countries of the world were asked to attend. Spain 
was not invited. The USSR, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria and Hungary were 
invited but did not attend. ‘Czechoslovakia attended and signed the Final 
Act of the Conference. In all, fifty-six countries attended the conference and 
fifty-four signed the Final Act. In signing the Final Act representatives certified 
that the text of the Charter was authentic and that they would refer it to their 
respective governments for consideration. Argentina and Poland attended but 
did not sign the Final Act. Membership still remains open to the nineteen 
countries which were not represented at Havana and to the two countries which 
did not sign. They will be admitted on equal terms with the signatories of 
the Final Act if their governments accept the Charter before September 30, 1949. 
Following that date, provided the organization has become established, all 
countries whose governments have not accepted the Charter will be regarded 
as non-members. It is the aim and hope of the framers of the Charter that ITO 
will be a world-wide organization in which all countries will co-operate in 
trying to improve international trade practices. Countries which do not accept 
the Charter by September 30, 1949 and those countries which were not on the 
Havana invitation list mav be admitted to membership if approved by a simple 
majority vote of the Members in Conference. Special membership provisions in 
the article apply to separate customs territories, trust territories, special 
regimes and territories under military occupations. 

Functions.—This article re-affirms authority of the organization to perform 
functions provided elsewhere in the Charter. Among the additional functions 
contained in Article 72, the organization is authorized to collect, analyse and 
publish information relating to international trade and commerce and to 
encourage and facilitate consultation among members on questions relating to 
the provisions of the Charter. 
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Structure.—Article 73 makes formal provision for a Conference, an 
Executive Poard, Commissions which may be established and subsidiary organs. 
Authority is given to have a Director-General and staff. 


Composiiion of the Conjerence.—The Conference consists of all Members 
of the Organization, i.e. all countries which have accepted the Havana Charter. 
Each Member is entitled to have one representative at the Conference table and 
may appoint alternates and advisers to its representative. In order to save travel 
expense for small and distant countries, an individual may act as representative 
at the Conference for more than one country. 


V oting.—Each Member has one vote in the Conference. This means that 
at the conference table, Afghanistan’s voting power is equal to that of the United 
States. The provision aroused considerable debate at Havana. A number of 
delegations advocated a system of weighted voting which would be related to the 
international trade of a country with less importance in the weighting system 
given to such factors as national income and population. The majority of the 
representatives however regarded the ‘‘one-member-one-vote” principle as the 
only democratic system and this plan was finally adopted. 

Generally, decisions of the Conference will be taken by a majority of the 
Members present and voting. There are: however about sixteen important cases 
specified in the Charter where a two-thirds majority of votes is required. For 
example, such a majority is required before a country can be released from an 
obligation imposed upon it under the Charter. 


Sessions, Powers and Duties.—The Conference is to meet in regular annual 
session and will annually elect its President and other officers. All through the 
Charter, the performance of certain functions and the kinds of action to be taken 
are attributed to the Organization. Unless authority to act for the Organization 
is delegated by the Conference to the Executive Board or to another organ of 
ITO, the Members in Conference compose the Organization which has the basic 
task of formulating and executing policies within the framework of the Charter. 
As the Conference meets annually it would be unworkable for it to perform all the 
functions assigned to the Organization. Accordingly, except where specific powers 
and duties are expressly conferred or imposed upon the Conferences they can be 
assigned by a majority vote of the Conference to the Executive Board or sub- 
sidiary organs. 

For example decisions on the admission of new members, the adoption of 
amendments and the suspension of Members from the Organization are powers 
conferred upon the Conference and cannot be delegated to another authority. 

Article 77 attributes a verv important power to the Conference which it alone 
can exercise and which can only be used in exceptional circumstances. This has 
reference to the waiver of obligations imposed on a Member by the Charter. 
Before a Member can be released from any obligation, the decision must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority of votes cast and such majority must com- 
prise more than half of the Members. The use of the term “votes cast” instead 
of the usual term “present and voting”, permits the use of telegraphic or postal 
vote in cases of urgency. 


The Executive Board.—The Executive Board of the Organization will 
consist of eighteen Members of the ITO elected by the Conference for a term 
of three years by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. The 
Board is to be representative of the broad geographical areas to which Members of 
the Oreanization belong. Eight seats on the Board are to be assigned to countries 
of chief economic importance, as determined by their shares in international trade. 
The Board is also to be broadly representative of the different types of economies 
or degree of economic development to be found in the membership of the Organ- 
ization. Based on these considerations, chief of which is its share in international 
trade, Canada is assured of a seat on the Executive Board. 
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Each member of the Executive Board has one vote and decisions of the 
Board are to be made by a majority of the votes cast. This method of voting 
allows for telegraphic or postal votes. 

The Executive Board is the nerve centre of the Organization and is a con- 
tinuously active and functioning body. It meets on call of the Chairman but on 
matters of urgency, decisions can be taken by telegraphic or postal vote. The 
Board is responsible for the execution of policies of the Organization and it will 
exercise the powers and perform the duties assigned to it by the Conference. It is 
expected that most of the “functions of the Organization” will be performed by 
the Executive Board. If commissions are established, the Board will assign 
tasks to such bodies and supervise their activities. 


The Commissions.—The Havana Charter provides that the Conference 
may establish such commissions as may be required for the performance of the 
functions of the Organization. They report to the Executive Board and perform 
such tasks as the Board may assign to them. It is expected that permanent com- 
missions will be established under the Board to carry out detailed and technical 
work in the following fields: Commercial Policy, Inter-governmental Commodity 
Agreements, Restrictive Business Practices, and Economic Development. Pro- 
vision is made for representations of the United Nations and other inter-govern- 
mental organizations on the commissions. This would apply to the participation 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization on a Commodity Agreements 
Commission. 


The Director-General and Staff.—The chief administrative officer of the 
Organization will be the Director-General and it is generally recognized that 
the successful establishment of the Organization will depend to a large degree on 
the competence and judgment of the man in this key post. The Director-General 
will have a staff to assist him and on the authority of the Executive Board he may 
appoint Deputy Directors-General. The Charter authorizes the Director or his 
representative to participate without the right to vote in the meetings of any of 
the organs of the Organization. He will present to the conference an annual report 
on the work of the Organization and the annual budget estimates and financial 
statements of the Organization. 


Relations with the United Nations and Other Organizations.—Provision 
is made to bring the ITO into relationship with the United Nations as one of 
the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The ITO will thus be brought under the Economic and Social Council 
on a level with the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
International Labour Organization. 

The Charter provides as a basic principle that the ITO should not attempt 
to take action which would involve passing judgment in any way on essentially 
political matters. Such questions are deemed to fall within the scope of the 
United Nations and are not subject to the provisions of the ITO Charter. 

The Charter directs the Organization to make arrangements with other 
inter-governmental organizations which have related responsibilities, to provide 
for effective co-operation and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of work. 
This is to be attained by joint committees, reciprocal representation at meetings 
and the establishment of other working relationships. An example of such 
co-operation is to be found in the Commodity Agreements section of the Charter 
which provides for the active participation of FAO in initiating an agreement and 
convening a commodity conference. Another case where close co-operation 
between these two organizations is required in order to avoid duplication is in the 
field of international statistics on production, utilization and trade in food and 
agricultural products. 

21108—24 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE POULTRY FLOCK TO OTHER FARM ENTERPRISES 
ON NOVA SCOTIA FARMS! 


G. C. Rretson 


Aside from the inclination and ability of the farm operator to care for 
poultry, one of the most important considerations in a study of poultry produc- 
tion is the relationship of the poultry flock to other farm enterprises. In Nova 
Scotia poultry production is successfully combined with a variety of enterprises 
on the various types of farms studied. In each case, however, certain special 
adjustments in management or differences in practices arose out of the various 
combinations of enterprises. 


Farms included in the poultry survey were scattered throughout the province, 
the greatest concentration being in the Annapolis Valley, the main centre of 
poultry production. The farms differed widely in size, organization and type 
of farming and included most of the combinations of enterprises carried on in 
the province. They ranged in size from small part-time farms of a few acres to 
dairy, fruit or mixed farms with over 100 acres in crops. The fruit and mixed 
farm groups maintained extensive crop and livestock enterprises in addition to 
the poultry flock. The average total farm capital amounted to $12,982 of which 
$3,270 was invested in the poultry business. 


For purposes of analysis the farms were grouped according to type of 
farming, the basis of classification being the number of productive man-work 
units in the various enterprises. Of the 108 farms studied 42 were classified 
as poultry farms, 28 as mixed farms, 20 as fruit farms, 11 as part-time farms 
and 7 as dairy farms. Because of their small number the dairy farms were 
included in the mixed ‘farm group, this being the group with which they were most 
comparable. 


TABLE 1—FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY—108 PoULTRY PRODUCING FARMS 1946-1947 














a Poultry Mixed Fruit Part Time | All Farms 

INO EET. Sete i aa eles add ee ee 42 35 20 11 108 

$ $ $ $ $ 
‘VotaliFarny Receipts 4... See by kk. Teale 8, 689 13,369 4,880 8,697 
© OGSL POrin sxpenses, wc occ. 2s a Aacae By VANS 6, 658 7,69 2.915 6, 103 
SInetie IneOMmesy. hon. os BAe, a 1,762 2,031 5,670 1,965 2,594 
Eriserer te AO. 2 th cod w came sce oes 382 605 806 244 519 
Operator’s Labour Income............... 1,380 1,426 4 864 e721) 2,075 
PURE TIS Ord Mitten Get cicises siagec ok eee 320 454 ohh 335 375 
Operator’s Labour Earnings.............. 1,700 1,880 5, 241 2,056 2,450 


The farm business summary for the various types of farms is presented in 
Table 1. Operator’s labour earnings on the poultry, mixed and part-time 
farms were fairly uniform as between groups, averaging $1,700, $1,880 and 
$2,056, respectively, while on the fruit farms the average was $5,241 per farm. 
Aside from the influence of various factors of management, the period covered 
by the study is generally regarded as one of the most successful years financially 


1During the past year a study of the poultry business on Nova Scotia farms was 
carried on by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Records were secured from 111 farms covering operation of their poultry 
businesses for the period October 1, 1946, to September 30, 1947. A record of the 
overall farm business was also secured for all but three of these farms. As the poultry 
enterprises on these farms were discussed in the Economic Annalist, August 1948, the 
above article deals mainly with the overall farm business and the relationship of the 
poultry flock to other farm enterprises. 
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in the history of the Annapolis Valley, high yields of apples being accompanied 
by favourable price-cost relationships. Aside from the influence of various 
factors of management this situation, combined with the fact that the fruit 
farms were on the average much larger than the other types of farms, explains 
in large part the wide variation in labour earnings. 


TABLE 2.—CAsSH RECEIPTS BY TYPE OF FARMING—108 PoULTRY PRODUCING FARMS 1946-47 





Poultry Mixed Fruit | Part-time|All Farms 

















moo! Parms....3...:. He eh RN TA Pape hl Ae ge 42 35 20 11 108 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash Receipts 
Pec an Gees fre Mie ELL were. oboe 6, 148 3,095 3,309 2,559 4,273 
Dairy cattle and dairy products............... 129 Lake 770 14 749 
Fre ire AE en ated ec A on CRS Hoe edi GINRTE sok oc dge 89 343 244 43 155 
SUE M  Siy tre SLE inohasnail « Csiho-aracs el oes 22 1,886 Coase 14 1,970 
Ng EDU Yolo y Cote ae ena a a a 304 419 1,299 163 267 
EES AT Sgt teagan eS ee a 62 207 16 1,886 530 
ORS TIS Rape) ie eg OR So ee 6,754 7,661 12,950 4,679 7,944 


A study of the sources of cash receipts gives some indication of the size 
and relative importance of the enterprises on the various types of farms 
(Table 2). 


The 42 poultry farms were highly specialized securing 91 per cent of 
their total cash receipts from poultry. On the basis of labour input, measured 
by the number of days of productive work performed on the farm, the average 
size of business on the poultry farms is the smallest of any of the groups. A 
number of the farmers in this group felt that their business was too small and 
planned to expand in the near future. Although some increase was planned 
in other lines such as small fruits and vegetables, they felt that most of the 
expansion should be confined to the poultry flock. 


The mixed farms were considerably more diversified, 40 per cent of their 
cash receipts being derived from poultry. These farms were considerably 
larger than the specialized poultry farms and varied greatly in organization, 
poultry being combined with a variety of other enterprises. The most important 
of these were apples and cattle and dairy products which accounted for 24 and 
22 per cent, respectively, of cash receipts. Farmers in this group frequently 
stated that dairy or fruit production was their basic enterprise and that they 
would increase or decrease the size of their poultry flock depending on its 
profitableness. Many of the farm operators in the group had expanded their 
flocks in recent years, often with a relatively small outlay for new buildings 
and equipment. Their general reaction was that their future size of flock 
would probably remain at about the present level, but if necessary could be 
sharply reduced with little loss in capital. This group kept fewer layers than the 
poultry or fruit farms, but placed considerably more emphasis on cockerels 
and capons. The average size of business on farms in the fruit group was twice 
that of the poultry group on the basis of labour input. On the fruit farms 
only 26 per cent of the total cash receipts came from the poultry enterprise. 
Apple sales amounted to $7,282 per farm and accounted for 56 per cent of cash 
receipts. Other crop sales made up 10 per cent of cash receipts and cattle 
and dairy products 6 per cent. 


Operators of fruit farms have taken advantage of the diversification and 
improved utilization of labour made possible by their poultry flocks in the 
adaptability of the enterprise to the seasonal nature of fruit production. Poultry 
flocks provide the main activity and source of income on these farms during the 
winter months, but are generally disposed of when the rush of spring work 
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begins. Work on poultry during the summer months is kept to a minimum. 
A number of the fruit farms purchased all of their pullets in the fall. Most 
of those raising their own flocks purchased sexed pullets. 


The part-time farms obtained $2,559 or 54 per cent of total cash receipts 
from poultry and $1,886 or 40 per cent of total cash receipts from miscellaneous 
sources, including work off the farm. Receipts from work off the farm, 
however, represent practically a net return and are therefore the main source 
of net income on these farms. 

The poultry enterprises on the part-time farms were on the average less 
successful than those on the other types of farms. This was particularly the 
case on farms where the flock received irregular attention due to the operator’s 
absence because of employment off the farm. A number of these farms, 
however, had highly successful poultry enterprises. In most of these cases the 
operator’s wife or some member of the family took and active interest in the 
flock. 


TABLE 3.—MEASURES OF EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT AND THEIR RELATION TO LABouR EARNINGS 
AND POULTRY RETURNS—108 PoULTRY PRODUCING FARMS 1946-1947 


Total Man- Daily Poultry 

ante Man- Work Per cent| Labour | Labour | Labour 

Type of Farm Farms Work Units Layers Lay per Earnings | Returns 

Units Per Man 100 Birds per Hour 

No No No. No. % Mins. $ c 

Poulter. .c.seeeer 42 340 240 680 53 40 1,700 88 
Mixed hv ecdtn, 36 35 468 252 390 52 36 1,880 83 
Bruit ens ees. dee 20 683 328 494 56 35 5, 241 84 
Partetier Gg oa. 11 458 315 319 51 46 2,056 67 
Total or average. . 108 457 aA 495 53 39 2,450 85 


A comparison of some of the factors determining efficiency in management 
as between types of farms is presented in Table 3. As stated above the combina- 
tion of a number of fairly large enterprises along with apples gave the fruit group 
a much larger size of business with its resulting greater labour efficiency and 
higher labour earnings under favourable conditions. The general efficiency of 
the farms in the fruit group is also reflected in their high standing in factors 
relating to poultry management. As a group they had the highest per cent lay 
and were able to care for their birds with less labour than the other groups. 


The specialized poultry farms had a larger average number of birds in 
their flocks and with a reasonably high per cent lay obtained average poultry 
labour returns of 88 cents per bird which was higher than that of the other 
groups. Although the poultry group attained a high standard of efficiency in 
the poultry enterprise the fact that the overall average size of business in this 
group was considerably below that of other groups which had a greater variety 
of enterprises, would appear to be the main reason for their lower earnings. 


The difference between the urban and farm cost-of-living can be explained 
by the difference in their composition. The fact that rent is omitted from the 
farm index will, by itself, largely account for the sharper rise in that index, 
because in the urban index rent has risen much less than the other components 
and has therefore exercised a stabilizing influence. Another factor which has 
from time to time caused a faster rise in the farm index—particularly during the 
war—has been the omission from the food group in that index of milk, eggs, 
bread and potatoes, and the relatively little weight given to butter. Under war- 
time controls most of these items were more stable than other foods. 
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CHANGES IN FARM FAMILY LIVING IN THREE AREAS OF THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, 1942-43 TO 1947 


Marcaret A. MaAcNAuGHTON 


Farm family living levels on 416 farms in west central Alberta, west 
central and northern Saskatchewan rose 23 per cent between 1942-43 and 1947. 
This rise was reflected in larger outlays for living, new expenditure patterns, 
improved farm housing and increased numbers of conveniences in the home. 
The farm business also showed signs of progress with a shift to more stable 
farm organization, a significant trend toward land ownership and a fifty per 
cent decrease in average farm debt. 

These findings were the result of a study conducted by the Economics 
Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the Welfare Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare and 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 19431 and 1947. 

The 622 farms studied in west central Alberta, west central and northern 
Saskatchewan during 1942-43 were revisited in 1947, but records were obtained 
from only 416 of the original families still in the districts studied and eligible 
as “more than one-person” households. 

Higher income levels during the five-year period were mainly responsible 
for the farmers’ improved position. In 1947, however, with supplies of farm 
machinery and building materials again available, farmers’ expenditures exceeded 
their current year’s income by drawing on savings and reserves for capital 
improvement. 

Even after price increases were considered, expenditure levels showed a 
decided rise. Food, the largest expenditure item, showed the smallest pro- 
portionate increase; in west central Saskatchewan outlays in 1947 were smaller 
than in 1943 after allowing for price rises. This was possible as cash expendi- 
tures were only half of the total farm food cost and the western farm price 
index for food had risen only about 10 per cent by the end of the survey year, 
July 1, 1947. In 1943 the outlay for food and clothing constituted over half 
(55 per cent) of the cash living expenditure in west central Alberta, and almost 
60 per cent in west central Saskatchewan. In 1947 the outlay for the same 
two categories made up only 438 per cent of the total cash living expenditure 
in both areas. In northern Saskatchewan in 1947, food and clothing still 
comprised one-half of the cash living expenditure; in 1943 they had accounted 
for 64 per cent. 

The greatest percentage increases were evident for operational goods and 
services, education and recreation. Automobile expenses doubled, educational 
and recreational expenses increased two and one-half to three times between 
1942-43 and 1947. Donations to church and charity and gifts tripled. More 
families were spending more for vacations and on the average were spending 
as much for vacations as for education.2 However, the average farm family 
spent less than ten dollars annually for reading material. Few families had 
any life insurance even in 1947 although more were protected than in 1942-43. 

Increasing incomes had not brought about much change in the exteriors 
of the farm homes, but there had been a marked improvement in interior 
finish since 1942-48. Housing space was definitely not a problem. By 1947 
families in the rural areas studied possessed more radios, passenger automobiles 
and telephones than their urban neighbours. Although they lacked many 
conveniences that might be considered essential by a city dweller, the proportion 





1Edwards, F. M. Farm Family Living in the Prairie Provinces. Economics Division, 
Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Pub. 787, tech. bull. 57, March 1947. 
Edwards, F. M., Elliott, H. E. and Turnbull, H. M. Levels of Living of Farm_Families 
in Representative Areas of Western Canada. Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(unpublished). 

2Expense for education as calculated does not include school taxes which are payable 
with general taxes. 
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of farm families possessing most conveniences had increased markedly since 
1942-43. More than ninety per cent of the families studied had radios and 
sewing machines, but only one-half had power washers and one-third had 
kitchen sinks. One family in five had electricity and one in ten had running 
water. 

Community development had made a considerable contribution toward 
raising the farm family living level. Most facilities were closer to the farm 
home and more services, particularly medical ones, were available in 1947 
than in 1942-48. 

The instability of, and fluctuations in, net farm income from year to 
year makes it diffiicut to measure levels of living of farm families solely from 
a study of the relationships between income and expenditure. Families often 
enjoy higher or lower levels of living than farm income for the current 
year would seem to justify. Furthermore, similar levels of expenditure may 
represent a wide variety of levels of living due to differences in prices, markets, 
standards or management. The level of living scale for Rural Western Canada 
developed by Miss Edwards in 1943! provides a measure which reflects the 
long term accumulation of material and cultural possessions and participation 
of family members in group activities, and relates them to the “prevailing 
average’ standards of those of the entire population in the district in which 
interviews were made. This measure of level of living includes the use of 
goods purchased in past years as well as the use of newly purchased goods 
and services. Miss Edwards’ scale included 27 items. The levels shown by 
scores on these items are relative; the highest possible score is 27. 

In terms of this socio-economic scale, living levels were up 23 per cent. 
Only four per cent of the entire group had scores less than five in 1947 as 
compared to 13 per cent in 1942-43. On the other hand, while less than 20 
per cent of the families in 1942-43 had scores of more than 20, almost 33 per 
cent had attained this relatively high level of living by 1947. Ag the level 
of living as measured by this scale rose, and the dollar amount spent on the 
various consumption categories increased, the proportion of total living expenses 
spent on the 27 items varied. In general, the proportion of total living expendi- 
ture devoted to food and personal items declined at progressively higher living 
levels. Conversely, expenditure proportions for other groups tended to increase 
at higher income levels, notably, for operational goods and services, education 
and recreation. ‘Clothing and health were borderline cases remaining fairly 
constant at successive levels of living although the proportion spent on clothing 
tended to decrease. Families with level of living scores below five used almost 
three-quarters of the living expenses to pay for food and clothing, while families 
with scores of 20 or more used little more than two-fifths of their total 
expenditure to pay for items in these categories. 


The net effects on farm family living of an increase in disposable income? 
were: 

Debts were cut in half; 

Increased savings and reserves during the earliest of these years allowed 
for greatly increased capital expenditure in 1947 when supplies were again 
available; 

Family living levels rose; 

The 1947 expenditure patterns allowed a much larger proportion of 
the family outlay for categories other than food, clothing and shelter, and 
farm families had many more conveniences and material possessions than 
in 1942-43. 





1F. M. Edwards. A Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada. 
A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy 
for the degree of Master of Arts, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, August 1946. 
(unpublished). 

2 Receipts other than from farming operations played a very small role in the income 
picture. 
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RISK AND UNCERTAINTY! IN AGRICULTURAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
G. P. BoucHER 


Decisions made by the farmer with regard to the organization and manage- 
ment of his farm are marked by a high degree of uncertainty. He has to contend 
with most of the risks encountered by any other type of entrepreneur and with 
additional risks resulting from the character of the weather and of the biological 
processes involved. 

As in industry some of the risks are insurable. The farmer may, for 
instance, insure against fire, lightning, hail, windstorms, and floods. Other risks 
like diseases, insects and weather are inherent in the farm business and only 
indirectly insurable through livestock or crop insurance. Price variations and 
the effects of various economic and agricultural policies also constitute impor- 
tant types of uncertainties against which no direct form of insurance can be 
provided. In this article, we shall be concerned mainly with those types of 
risks, or uncertainties which may be reduced by means other than formal 
insurance. 


Yield Uncertainty.—Weather, insects and plant diseases constitute a very 
important farm risk-bearing problem. More than any other type, these 
risks contribute to the wide and continuous variability of crop yields and may 
determine a long sequence of losses from low crop yields or crop failures. Yield 
variability necessitates temporary and sometimes difficult adjustments in farm 
planning and organization. Decisions may call for replanting, finding alternative 
sources of feed, and readjustment of the labour progarm. It may also be necessary 
to look for additional sources of income if prospects for the main crop are 
decidedly poor. 

The degree of yield risk which the farm business can assume will vary with 
the ease of accumulation of reserves and the flexibility of the organization. 
Reserves of feed and seed can be accumulated during years of good yields or 
by reserves of cash and other assets and reduction of outstanding liabilities 
when increases in yields are not counterbalanced or outweighed by a reduction 
in market prices. 

Farm living standards may be so lowered and shortage of working capital 
may so reduce farming efficiency after a succession of low crop yields in a given 
area that governmental assistance will become necessary. Governmental share 
in risk-bearing might then be justified on sociological and economic grounds and 
the degree to which individual farm business losses would be alleviated might 
depend on the normal contribution to national income of the type of farming 
in the area concerned. 

Low yields may also come as a result of serious soil fertility depletion. 
This condition may be due to poor management and cultural practices or to 
widespread soil erosion and other factors beyond the control of the individual 
farmer. In the latter case, insurance against further low crop yields is better 
provided through large scale co-operative effort or through governmental action. 


Price VWariations.—Price variations probably entail greater risks in 
agriculture than in industry generally due to the slow turnover of capital, heavy 
overhead costs and the small size of the average farm unit. Nature sets the 
pace and adjustments cannot be made quickly. Personal and family considera- 
tions, specially on family farms, usually contribute to a slowing down of the 
rate of adaptation to economic changes. 

Industry may respond to price declines in a number of ways. In the 
most serious cases, it may close down completely; in less extreme cases, it may 
discharge some help, stop or limit purchases of raw materials and cease paying 





1 “Uncertainty” is used here in its broad sense. No distinction is made between risks 
as expectations known with certainty and uncertainties for which probabilities cannot 
be measured. - 
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dividends. In other words, the entrepreneur in a manufacturing concern will 
limit production and wait for more favourable prices before he resumes a more 
normal production. The main sufferer will probably be the industrial worker 
who will have to accommodate himself to a lower rate of pay or become un- 
employed. 

The farmer, on the other hand, will attempt to substitute his own and his 
family’s labour for the factors of production he generally has to hire or purchase. 
This is an adjustment which inevitably results in a reduced rate of returns for 
the services of the farmer and his family. 

When, owing to a fall in prices, the income derived from a particular crop 
falls below the usual returns to labour and capital, the farmer may shift to the 
production of a more profitable crop if there is such a crop to which he may shift 
readily. In the absence of a favourable alternative, he will have to continue to 
produce the same crop as long as the market price is sufficient to cover his cash 
outlays. 

The farmer must make his major adjustments to price changes very 
cautiously. More outlook information is now available and basic information on 
economic condition enjoys a wider distribution but this type of information 
although it provides very useful guides, does not permit an accurate judgment 
of the future. 


Uncertainty and National Policies.—The individual operator must also 
be mindful of the effects of national policies on his own behaviour, particularly 
when these policies are concerned with subsidization of a certain line of pro- 
duction, price control or stabilization and import or export contracts made with 
other nations. Generally speaking, these various policies add a welcome element 
of certainty. 

It is otherwise with policies adopted by other countries. If a farmer is a pro- 
ducer of commodities which find their main outlets on export markets, he will 
have to face the possibility of the adoption of protectionist and other restrictive 
policies, of a change of market or suspension of import contracts by the importing 
‘countries, competition from lower cost producing countries and other unfavour- 
able situations which add to uncertainty and may disrupt his production and 
marketing problems. 


Production Cycles.—The farmer expects to operate under a system of 
farming which will facilitate the maintenance of his farm as a stabilized income 
unit. In planning his organization and his seasonal operations, he must concern 
himself with future rather than with present prices. The value of his fixed invest- 
ments is determined largely by his anticipation of their earnings in agricultural 
production. The biological processes involved in farm production give rise to 
production cycles of varying length and these processes cannot be stopped to 
facilitate adjustment to changing economic conditions. 

Let us suppose that the price of potatoes at planting time is 75 cents a bushel 
or 25 cents higher than total anticipated costs of production and marketing and 
that the farmer expects that his fall crop will bring him a higher or at least an 
equivalent price. If the prices were to fall during the growing season, nothing 
eould be done to stop or hmit the growing process while awaiting for a more 
favourable price situation. At harvest time, the price might very well have fallen 
to 40 cents. With harvesting, storage and selling costs amounting to 18 cents, 
8 cents of which represent cash outlays, the farmer will still find it preferable 
to sell now or at some later time at any price higher than 18 cents or even higher 
than 8 cents a bushel rather than abandon the crop because prices cannot cover 
all costs of production. 

The dairy farmer might be confronted with an even more embarrassing 
situation. If prices of butter and other dairy products have commenced to 
decline, he cannot immediately decide to curtail production. In addition to the 
milking herd itself, he also has two-year-olds, yearlings and calves which he 
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might find preferable to feed, breed and add to his herd. Sales of part of this 
stock might then contribute to greater losses. The breeding and the selection 
of a good milking herd entail many years of effort and the sacrifice of that 
effort could only be justified if it were reasonable to assume that unprofitableness 
would continue for a considerable number of years and that a profitable alter- 
native can be found for the use of labour and capital. 

Decisions as to the type and size of production are affected by the period of 
waiting necessary before returns can be realized on the investment. Crops are 
usually harvested from three to as many as ten months after seeding and some, 
such as apple trees, take approximately 10 years before they reach profitable 
bearing age and have a production cycle exceeding fifty years. Livestock produc- 
tion cycles also imply a period of waiting for returns on investment. Three years, 
for instance, will have to elapse from the time a farmer increases his herd till he 
can expect a heifer to freshen among the stock he has added to his herd. 


The flexibility of the time element offers at least a partial explanation of 
the slowness and hesitancy with which adjustments are made. Present production 
tends to be continued in the hope that the period of low prices will be temporary 
and for fear that the shift in production may no longer be profitable once the 
new product is ready for market. 


Caution naturally underlies any decision that is made in an enterprise in 
which the main part of the investment is of a fixed character. Decisions to 
change output must precede by many months and even many years the actual 
marketing of the final product. This tends to discourage change. The latter may 
involve the whole farm organization and is limited by the arrangement of the 
crop rotation, the nature of the soil and the region. 


Business Fluctuations.—Agriculture is a primary industry subject to 
violent income fluctuations when changes occur in the general level of business 
activity. The increasing degree of interdependence between the agricultural and 
the industrial economies also tends in times of declining business activity to react 
unfavourably on the agricultural economy. 


Various suggestions and proposals have been made to deal with this problem 
of business fluctuations. They range all the way from public investment, wage 
and price policies to the stabilization of the volume of consumption, and monetary 
management. Any policy that might be adopted within agriculture would 
obviously be secondary to the broader policies designed to bring back levels of 
stable income and employment. Success in alleviating the adverse effects of 
business fluctuations will relieve the agricultural entrepreneur or what probably 
constitutes the greatest element of uncertainty in agriculture. 


Uncertainty in Appraisal.—The high degree of uncertainty inherent in 
agriculture is probably more apparent to the farm appraiser than to any other 
individual interested in farming activities. Although land has a greater 
durability than most other resources, determination of its future earning capacity 
is nonetheless a very difficult problem. Variations in yields and prices cause 
wide fluctuations in income. These fluctuations must be incorporated into the 
capitalization formula by the addition of factors representing expected annual 
Increases or decreases in returns. However, formulae, no matter how refined 
they may be, cannot cope with unavoidable errors in judgment and are unable 
to forecast the magnitude and direction of changes in soil fertility, market 
conditions, technological development and the influence of agricultural and 
other economic policies. 


Another difficulty lies in the actual determination of future annual incomes. 
These are usually based on past incomes as determined by long-run normal 
production and long-run normal prices. However, the length of the period 
involved and the precision of adjustments made to eliminate unusual factors, 
do not necessarily offer a reliable estimate of future incomes. 
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A theoretical solution might be found in a functional approach whereby 
all factors affecting future prices would be taken into consideration. These 
factors, however, do not lend themselves to easy measurement and with present 
techniques it would be impossible to appreciate the extent to which they react 
on each other. 

Nevertheless, this concept has great value to the practical man in that it 
brings into relief the many points which must be considered in planning 
operations or estimating the present value of future income. It also throws into 
sharp focus the high degree of uncertainty that accompanies expectations formed 
on the basis of insufficient knowledge of present and future conditions. 


Research.—The problems of uncertainty which confront the agricultural 
economist and the farm entrepreneur present a real challenge to the research 
worker. Success in meeting this challenge will depend on advancement of 
fundamental research in economics and the pursuance of empirical research 
centering around agricultural entrepreneurship. Particular emphasis will have 
to be given to methods of obtaining and disseminating relevant information, and 
of flexibility and diversification of the farm enterprise. 


RECENT CHANGES IN ALBERTA FARM LAND PRICES 
TH ASKIN 


The movement of the price of Alberta farm land started upward in 1942 
following several years without change, and continued upward until by the end 
of 1947 the average price was substantially greater than that for 1941. The 
average price per acre of Alberta farm land for the years 1939-47 based on farm 
sales data assembled by the Dominion Economics Division at the University of 
Alberta) was: 

Year Dominion Economics Division 
Price of Land 
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LOE ayes oilelites etre. sphie ooe 2 ee mied Seas eee 15 
LOAD nadie otek stl atte ete aN ets BAER it aie kd eter phe ls Le 
LOAD iy ate, etek. Pere P AL Yond cee re a Ste 2 eee 18 
1D4Ae cbse lend al Satave ely aerate Fike ISD 21 
LOS Pye. ahh. seh ah iio! AR ger a ney eer i sean 24 
LOA G Whose seco ee Eas eae ES a cheer Le cae 26 
iS 7:1) GRD fue hy sien Le Ph ae At aint a ete 30 


Land values reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for Alberta 
averaged $16 per acre in 1939 and $25 in 1947. While the rise in land values 
reported to the Bureau was somewhat less than the sales prices reported herein, 
this indicated a similar upward trend. 

The rise in land prices is a direct result of increased prices for farm products 
and higher farm incomes. The present upward trend of the prices received for 
farm products started in 1940. Increases were not great in 1940 or in 1941 and the 
net income of Alberta farmers actually fell in 1941 compared with the previous 
year, and the average price of farm land apparently remained unchanged. How- 
ever, by 1942 Canadian surplus grain stocks had declined and, with the intensified 
demand for grain and other farm products due to war conditions, farm prices 
moved sharply upward between 1941 and 1942. Increased farm prices and a less 
rapid increase in farm costs coincident with higher production in 1942, with a 
resulting increase in net income, started the movement of land prices upward. 
Since then the increase has been uninterrupted. 





1The details of farm land sales are solicited annually from real estate agents throughout 
Alberta by the Economics Division ‘of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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The sale price shown for each year includes the value of buildings, land 
suitable only for pasture, and cropland, representing the total of several values 
associated with the land. As the value of cropland alone provides a more sig- 
nificant measure for comparing the sale price, estimated values of buildings and 
pasture land were calculated and deducted from the sale price reported to the 
Economics Division.“~) It was found that the estimated average price per acre 
of cropland increased from $21 in 1946 to $29 in 1947. The estimated increase 
in price of the cropland alone in 1947 above that of 1946 was 38 per cent com- 
pared with an increase of 11°5 per cent in the sale price for all farm real estate. 
However, the rate of increase varied in different parts of the province.‘2) The 
total sale price per acre and the estimated price of cropland for each of the 
three regions and the whole area for the years 1946-1947 are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—ToTraL SALE Price, ESTIMATED CROPLAND PRICE, AGRICULTURAL REGIONS, 1946-47 

















Total Sale Price Fstimated Price of ” 
per Acre Cropland per Acre ™ 
Region | -- — 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Mo ae da. Dollars 
WVeatGen treatm. Pererntyte © 2 Su con det eRe: bit 23 Bee 18 3 
roe ee ae et ne Ma Apr eel. Ra 22 37 29 44 
PEA Ltn CeO ee EN re ie me eg or ool Ca) otitis 24 23 20 23 
BL Rentreh ea TC oy MAUR Ruma aie ncn a et ee a yeeros 26 30 Daa 29 





The 1947 average sale price of the total real estate was highest in the 
southwest, next highest in west central and least in the prairie, with the increase 
over the 1946 price occurring in the same order. ‘The estimated price of 
cropland alone in 1947 and the price increase above that for 1946 were also 
highest in the southwest, next highest in the west central, and least in the prairie. 





1The average building investment for 730 farms given in farm business records assembled 
from 1944 to 1947 by the Economics Division for representative areas of west central, southwest 
and the prairie agricultural regions of Alberta was used as a basis for determining the deduc- 
tions made from the total sale price to obtain a bare land sale price. This amounted to $5.00 
per acre. A further $5.00 per acre deduction for non-cultivable land was made from the bare 
land price to arrive at an estimated sale price for cropland alone. 

2 Emphasis was placed on obtaining ia large number of sale reports representative of broad 
agricultural regions in Alberta. The three regions were west central, southwest and prairie. A 
more selective sampling than was made would be required to permit other than a limited 
classification of sale data. 








Sales Reported 
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Type of Farming: (1) Grain and grain-livestock. . 
(2) Irrigated area—sugar beets, canning vegetables, for- | 
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Price Change Comparisons.—It is of interest to compare the current 
farm land sale price with the assessed value. In the assessment of Alberta 
farm land, an attempt is made to set values according to capitalized income 
to be expected from the sale, based on the history of past yields and prices 
adjusted in reasonably future expectations. Buildings are excluded in setting 
valuations. These assessments are the only available values of all farm land 
and are used here as a basis for appraising changes in land prices. 


The assessed value, the estimated bare land sale price, and the percentage 
excess sale price of assessed value are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—ASSESSED VALUE, ESTIMATED BARE LAND SALE PRICE, AND PERCENTAGE EXCESS 
SALE PRICE OF ASSESSED VALUE, AGRICULTURAL REGIONS AND ToTaL AREA, 1946-47 


Wernaenipare Percentage Excess 














Assessed Value D.: Sale Price of 
Region Land Sale Price Assessed Value 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 
Dollars Per cent 

West. Central. betes 0. ee ee 12 14 15 De 2s) 64 
PPER UGE! Ba een, oe ta Pen eee Oe ee 14 13 26 32 86 146 
Prawn ae hale ead) bs, aman tio 9 9 15 18 F/ 100 
Vota! Grea ene ee ae 12 13 19 22 58 69 


The excess of the sale price over the assessed value for 1946 and 1947 
may be compared with similar information for the period 1936-40. The average 
assessed value of the land reported sold during the years 1936-40 was $10 per 
acre, whereas the average sale price, including buildings, for the same land 
was $15 per acre. With an allowance of $5 per acre for the average building 
investment deducted from the average sale price the bare land sale price and 
the assessed value were about equal during 1936-40. The average price 
increase for all bare land sold throughout Alberta in recent years, up to 69 
per cent in excess of the assessed value in 1947,—was substantial. However, the 
rate of increase varied between regions. The highest price and the greatest 
increase were in the southwest, next in the prairie region and least in west central. 


TABLE 3.—PROPORTION ALL CASH OF ToTAL SALES, PROPORTION CASH PAID OF TIME SALES, 
ANNUAL PAYMENT ON TIME SALES, INTEREST RATE, ALBERTA 1946-47 























Cash Sales Time Sales 
as Per- Percentage | —-----—— wo Most 
Year centage of of Sale Annual Payment of Frequent 
Total Sales| Price Paid Unpaid Balance Interest 
Reported in Cash |—-— Rate 
No. Size 
Per cent Per cent Dollars Per cent 
POPO EA Boo as Re PCA GER, Se Re at ed £ oee ee 64 50 5 850 5 
LE TOPE kee et Se! ees Oe Oe 42 6 1004 5 





Terms of Sale.—The terms of sale relate to the proportion of the total: 
sale price paid in cash, size of the annual cash or crop instalments and the 
interest rate on the unpaid purchase price. The terms may affect the security 
of ownership. The contract terms of sale fixing future payments on debt may 
become intolerable during periods of unfavorable production, low prices or 
both, in relation to costs. Shown in Table 3 are the terms of sales reported in 
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1946 and 1947. Coincident with the decreased percentage of cash sales in 1947 
from 1946 there were smaller first payments at the time of purchase, and the 
size of the annual payments increased. 


Fewer cash sales in 1947 represents a decrease in the number of land buyers 
acquiring title at the time of purchase. However, the decrease may be greater 
than indicated, since the percentage of cash sales does not consider indebtedness 
in the form of a mortgage that may have been assumed by the purchaser. It 
is probable that some land involved in the reported sales were cash to the 
seller, but financed through a mortgage. That is indicated by a report from 
the Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association, Toronto. The number of 
farm mortgages issued in Alberta by 35 member companies increased from 
43 in 1946 to 349 in 1947.1 





Supply and Demand. immediate supply of suitable farm land 
in Alberta is limited to existing farm units and readily improved raw and aban- 
doned land. Under the stimulus of increased farm product prices and with efficient 
machinery available, the clearing of wooded land has increased the amount of 
improved farm land. However, since the clearing has been done principally 
on existing farm units in Alberta, thereby increasing the size of farms, clearing 
has not significantly increased the supply of land available for new farms. 

The demand for land in recent years has been greatly stimulated by both 
farmers and non-farmers with cash available for investment. Continuing 
favourable farm prices made the investment in farm land appear attractive in 
comparison with other investment opportunities. Three main reasons were given 
for the purchase of farm land in 1946 and 1947. They are summarized in 
Table 4. Those purchasing land in order to start farming in 1946 and 1947 
included renters acquiring ownership, sons taking over the home farm or nearby 
land, and farmers settling in a more favourable locality. The trend to larger 


TABLE 4——REASONS FOR PURCHASING ALBERTA FARM LANDS, PERCENTAGES 
OF ToTAL REPORTED, 1946 AND 1947 (1) 














1946 1947 





Reasons for Purchase 





Reports 105! Reports 167 








= Per cent 
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(1) The reported reasons for the purchase of land exclude purchases for the development 
of small holdings and government settlement schemes. 


farm units is indicated by the significant amount of land purchased to increase 
the size of existing farms. The increase in the proportion of land purchased 
for re-sale in 1947 over 1946 is not particularly significant when considered 
alone, but that as much as 5 per cent in 1946 and 7 per cent in 1947 was pur- 
chased for that purpose gives emphasis to the importance of speculation in 
relation to current land prices. 


1 The Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association, Toronto, is a voluntary association 
of 25 life insurance companies, 16 trust companies and 12 loan companies. About 35 of 
these companies have mortgage investments in Alberta. In addition to new farm mort- 
gage loans in 1947 made by members of the above association, mortgages, agreements 
of sale and liens against land were acquired by other investors. 
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RURAL HOUSING 
The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in its report Housing 
in Canada, July 1948, briefly outlines the farm housing activities that come 
within the category of publicly-assisted house-building. 


Veterans’ Land Act, 1942.—House-building under the Veterans’ Land 
Act during the first half of 1948 continued near the level of 1947, with 740 
housing units started and 1,058 completed, as against 952 started during the 
corresponding period of 1947 and 903 completed. Expenditures on new housing 
construction, repairs and other services declined during the period, from $6°3 
million during the first half of 1947 to $5:2 million in the same 1948 period. 

Appropriations and applications for assistance approved for new housing 
construction during the first six months of 1948 amounted to $3-9 million, 
representing 29 per cent of the total amount approved. In the same period 
of 1947, approvals for new housing construction were higher, at $5-6 million, 
but represented only 21 per cent of the total amount approved under the Act 
during the period, indicating that house-building operations under the Act are 
declining less rapidly than overall activities, including the purchase of land 
and existing buildings. 

In the field of current house-building, construction under the individual 
projects small holdings scheme dominates the scene, accounting for 283 of 
the total of 361 units completed during the second quarter of 1948; 498 out of 
a total of 601 starts; $1-4 million out of $2 million spent on new construction; 
and $2-6 million out of a total of $2-7 million approved for new housing 
construction. 

Housing units completed in the period between September 23, 1943 and 
June 30, 1948, totalled 5,565. The number of applications for housing assistance 
approved in the same period were 36,916. 


Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.—Lending for new farm houses continued 
at a moderate level with 16 loans, involving $18,000 approved during the 
first half of 1948, as compared with 17 loans amounting to $21,000 approved 
during the corresponding period of 1947. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.—Loans for new farm houses 
under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, numbered 160 during the first 
half of 1948, with a total loan value of $209,000, representing a decline of 37 per 
cent in terms of the number of loans and 35 per cent in terms of loan value 
from the corresponding period of 1947. 


THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT1—1922 TO 1947 


The Canadian gross national product at market prices ranged from a low 
of $3-5 billion in 1933 to a high of $13-4 billion in 1947. 

The gross national product at market prices is defined as the value of all 
goods and services produced by the labour, capital, and enterprise of Canadian 
residents in a year, measured through a consolidated national accounting of all 
costs involved in their production. These costs include factor costs, that is, 
the aggregate of national income, as previously defined, and in addition, indirect 
taxes less subsidies and depreciation and similar business charges. 

Between 1928 and 19383 Canadian production, measured at market prices, 
dropped 42 per cent, from $5,985 million to a depression low of $3,468 million. 
Apart from a slight recession in 1938, the gross national product moved steadily 
upward after 1933; but by 1939, the last pre-war year, it was still six per cent 
below the 1928 level. 





1 The fluctuations in Canada’s annual output of goods and services over the 22 years 
from 1926 to 1947 are illustrated in figures contained in the annual report National 
Accounts, Income and Expenditure released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The report contains for the first time balancing tables of the nation’s income and 
expenditure back to 1926; previously published totals covered only the years back to 1938. 
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During the war years, production increased, reaching $11,887 million in 
1944. The following two years were marked by a slight levelling off, but in 
1947 the value of goods and services produced reached an all- time high of 
$13,375 million, an increase of 123 per cent over 1928, and of 139 per cent 
over 1939. 


The gross national product at market prices, however, reflects both a change 
in physical output and a change in price. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in its report,} emphasizes this fact. 

In 1947, the high level of investment in Canada in plant, equipment, housing 
and inventories of $2,884 million absorbed 22 per cent of total output. This 
compares with an investment spending of $116 million during 1933 which 
accounted for only three per cent of total output. In 1928, during the height 
of pre-war prosperity, investment spending was $1,146 million, or 19 per cent 
of the total. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services was at a pre-war 
peak of $4,383 million in 1929. It reached a low point of $2,848 million in 
1933—a decline of 35 per cent. Between 1939 and 1944, personal expenditure 
rose steadily from $3,861 million to $6,300 million, an increase of 63 per cent. 
Total expenditure rose even more sharply, and consequently consumer spending 
accounted for only 53 per cent of the total in 1944 as against 69 per cent in 
1939. Personal expenditure continued to increase after 1944, and in 1947 
reached $8,888 million, or 66 per cent of total expenditure. 


Personal income received by Canadians from all sources—earned or un- 
earned, and including income received in kind as well as in cash—was at its 
highest pre-war levels, in 1928 and 1929, when it totalled $4,547 million and 
$4,532 million, respectively. The low was $2,758 million in 1933. Between 
1933 and 1939 personal income rose steadily, reaching $4,291 million in the 
latter year. Personal income increased rapidly during the war, and in 1947 
reached an all-time high of $10,279 million, an increase of approximately 
140 per cent over 1939. These figures, however, must be interpreted in the 
light of rising or falling prices, which affect the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Personal direct taxes absorbed only one per cent of personal income in 
1928. This proportion increased during the thirties, and reached a high of 
nine per cent during the war years 1943 to 1945. In 1946 and 1947, the 
proportion declined to approximately eight per cent. 





LOp.cit. pi. 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The New North-West. Edited by C. A. Dawson. Toronto, The University 
of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. x + 341. 

Canada’s northland has been frontpage news ever since 1939. Defense, 
gold, oil, pitchblende, agriculture and population have been some of the stimuli 
that have in recent years attracted more and more attention from the Govern- 
ment and from other well organized investigators. Looking to permanent 
development, the Canadian Social Research Council, with the support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, made a preliminary survey of this region in 1944, more 
especially the Mackenzie District and Yukon Territory. The results of some of 
the research are included in this volume. 

The book is divided into 12 parts, dealing with such topics as: Administra- 
tion, Minerals, Furs, Agriculture, Transportation, Health, Education and the 
Eskimos. There are also sections entitled A Yukon Domesday: 1944, and A 
Mackenzie Domesday: 1944, and The New North-West. For the researcher 
and others who wish to continue their study of the North-West this is an excel- 
lent bibliography. 
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The section on Northern Agriculture was written by William Dickson, a 
member of the Experimental Farms Service, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Dickson presents a brief review of some of the information now 
available on conditions affecting agriculture in the northern regions of Canada, 
and suggests some possible lines of future development. The author, in dis- 
cussing future possibilities of agriculture in the Canadian North, states (with 
a number of modifications) that, “On the basis of past experience there are 
few grounds for anticipating any marked, spontaneous increase in the volume 


a eae 


of agricultural production in Northern Canada, assuming no radical changes — 


in population.” He does indicate that, “There is definite need for improvement 
in the technique and materials of northern agriculture. This applies particularly 
to better adapted varieties of forage crops, vegetables, and small fruits, the 
management of northern soils and the control of insect pests. Livestock and 
poultry production in larger settlements such as Yellowknife present additional 
problems. In the far North the problem of ‘permafrost’—permanently frozen 
subsoil—has important agricultural aspects. Expanding Experimental Farm 
activities . . . are designed to cover, in some degree, these northern problems.” 


_ Sauter, Leonarp A. Jr., A Critical Review of Research in Land Economics. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press. 1948. pp. 253. 


Dr. Salter’s study is a twin dissertation on the adequacy of research 
methodology in social sciences and on research in land economics in the United 
States. The title of his book is rather misleading. In effect, the main part and 
that which has been given the more scholarly treatment and which gives the book 
its great worth is that which deals with research methodology. 

Salter’s criticism of present-day methodology has all the objectivity that is 
characteristic of a true scientist. The reader will particularly appreciate the 
mastery with which the Pearsonian concepts of science have been dissected and 
the skill with which their deficiencies have been sorted out. 

The author’s familiarity with the literature on research methods and the 
inspiration which he draws from John Dewey’s philosophy enables him to 
formulate a more adequate scientific procedure. The essence of this procedure is 
a greater reliance on logical analysis of a problem and advisability of deductive 
a qualitative analysis before classification and summarization of quantitative 

acts. 

This study will probably mark the beginning of a transitional epoch in the 
field of social and economic research. Any research worker in economics or 
sociology and even in any other field of scientific activity will want to read 
Chapters I, III, IV, VIII and IX very thoroughly. 

The other chapters deal more specifically with research in land economics 
in the United States. The author’s experience and training and the enormous 
amount of preliminary work he did in the preparation of these chapters should 
have produced better results. An attempt to cover too wide a field in the compass 
of a few chapters has resulted in some sketchy appraisals and sweeping generaliza- 
tions which mar this otherwise successful pioneering attempt at appraising 
research work in land economics. 


Jounson, D. Gatz. Forward Prices for Agriculture. Chicago, Ill, The Uni-— 


versity of Chicago Press. 1947. pp. xi + 259; 14 chapters. 


Gale Johnson is a member of the Economics Department of the University 
of Chicago and a product of the “Ames School” during the days when T. W. 
Schultz was head of the Department of Economics at Iowa State College. 
Schultz began his advocacy of forward prices back in 1940. 

In the words of the author, “This book is concerned with the development 
of a long-run policy for agriculture ...In this book we have explored the 
advantages and disadvantages of forward prices . . . Our contribution to this 
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discussion has been to explore the analytical foundations of forward prices, since 
these foundations have not been exhaustively investigated previously. The 
analytical foundations have been examined in terms of the implications of reduc- 
ing the impact of uncertainty upon the farm as a firm and upon the American 
economy as a whole.” 

The contents of this book are indicated by such chapter headings as: The 
Goals of Agricultural Price Policy; Uncertainty and Resource Use; Farm Size, 
Risk Aversion, and Capital Rationing; Expected and Realized Prices in Agricul- 
ture; Contribution of Price Policy to Resource Problem; Theory and Practice 
of Storage; Forward Prices for One Production Period; Long-Run Income Cer- 
tainty and Stability; Forward Prices and the Reduction of Uncertainty. 


Suarp, Paut F. The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1948 pp. ix -+ 204. 

This book is another contribution to the growing total of literature on agri- 
culture on the Canadian prairies. It is an historical outline of the dynamic role 
played by prairie farmers in the political life of Canada and the Canadian west, 
and covers, in the main, the period between 1900 and 1926. Mr. Sharp traces 
the growth and decline of the different farm movements on the prairies, and, as 
the author puts it, “analyzes the close relationship of the western Canadian 
farmers’ movements to similar organizations in the contiguous wheat belt of the 
American Northwest”. 

The title of the book and some of the chapter headings have a touch of the 
sensational, and in some parts of the book the breezy style gets the better of 
the author. However, the student of the farm movements on the Canadian 
prairies will find this book a good source of information. There is also an 
excellent bibliography. 


Kerry, Truman Len. The Kelley Statistical Tables, Revised 1948. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 1948. pp. 223. 


The author has provided in this volume detailed 8-place tables of the normal 
‘distribution together with interpolation coefficients which enable the ready use 
of tables with a precision approximating the maximum precision inherent in the 
tabled entries. He has also provided tables and transformation equations which 
enable the use of the tabled normal distribution to evaluate the areas in distri- 
butions of Students’ ¢, Fisher’s z, Pearson’s Chi squared, and the variance ratio F. 
His 8-place general utility tables do not duplicate operations which may be 
handled readily on a calculating machine. 

The introductory section covers the use of the tables and the formulae upon 
which they are based. Examples of their use are given. 


NOTES 


Trade union membership in Canada at the end of 1947 reached the highest 
figure recorded by the Department of Labour since 1911. 

According to figures appearing in the Department of Labour’s Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report on Labour Organzation in Canada, the total member- 
ship at the end of the year was 912,124 as compared to 831,697 at the end 
of 1946, representing an increase of almost ten per cent for the year. 


The Canadian Government completed arrangements for the purchase of 
15 million pounds of butter from Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand. This 
quantity is expected to take care of the minimum requirements during the 
seasonal shortage in Canada. The total quantity is to be delivered to Canada 
by the end of January. Of the approximately 15 million pounds, some 11,000,000 
will come from Denmark and 2,000,000 each from Australia and New Zealand. 
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The imported butter will sell at Canadian price ceilings already estab- 
lished in various zones across Canada by W.P.T.B. order A-2515 as recently 
amended. 

The Canadian Commercial Corporation, the agency through which the 
butter is being purchased, will make all sales to the wholesale trade under 
the direction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Domestic sales of new farm implements and machinery, mainly at whole- 
sale prices, amounted to $120,649,687 in 1947, an increase of 48 per cent over 
the revised estimate of $81,698,185 for 1946. These figures do not include repair 
parts, for which separate figures are shown, nor sales of binder twine, motor 
trucks, or used equipment of any kind. 

Supplementary figures giving the average mark-up as shown by the reporting 
firms indicated that the sales figure quoted above at wholesale prices should 
be increased by 21:5 per cent to bring it to a retail value. The estimated 
amount spent by farmers on new farm implements and machinery, therefore, 
for the year 1947 was approximately $146,589,000. 

Sales of repair parts (at wholesale prices) in 1947 amounted to $22,880,134, 
an increase of 10 per cent over the $20,827,005 reported for the year 1946. 
Applying an average mark-up of 31-3 per cent to bring this figure to retail 
prices, 1t would appear that Canadian farmers spent approximately $30,041,600 
on repair parts in 1947. 


Estimates of the numbers of live stock on farms in Canada at June 1 this 
year indicate a decrease for each of the principal kinds of farm animals as 
compared with the numbers at June 1 last year, according to results of the 
June survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Cattle numbers at 9,470,300 declined 2-6 per cent from June 1 last year. 
There was, however, no significant change in the number of cows and heifers 
two years old and over kept mainly for milking purposes. Slight increases 
in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta were almost completely offset by decreases 
in other provinces. 

Hogs, as reported in the Bureau’s press release of September 15, estimated 
at 4,463,100, were 18-5 per cent below last year. The number of horses on 
farms decreased 6-3 per cent from last year and at a total of 1,904,900 has 
now fallen below 2,000,000 for the first time since 1906. Sheep numbers decreased 
substantially to 2 250, 800, almost 17 per cent below last year. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
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LOLA cersce Sune SIs, Susetelo nel eben s tis wou ewOKs ata) fin etl coin) oe EE a, | onmaree eeee 80-1 79-1 
LO TA Mer iS Se sera ee eee RA cae tock MI NER AB na ARAL Aeeine rein Orne ay aN 90-2 85-3 82-3 19°7, 
COLDEST An aa Mais Cee gos Olin S Se tuneRN tans 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 
PUTO aetna ee CMP Are re pete tate La Sc here ielivawe hay Mee ger ie ae 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
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LODO he ates PE Ree Pe cits ail o cinta 8k peat =f e Peete Tale ote 164-1 160-2 151-1 115-6 
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Deere ints desl Seat ee acaba W) sisy s etio alleen « ier eis Wiakalle tre. omar capi n mieten = 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
SOA pete ene Gite With Gu titaek ate, fale Pains metalic e nak mete vine atten 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
Le cht erd Stet ates ayiele (etal 2,8 Sicha Maan GH wah bored hee ia peel craudla atau ae hm 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
LOUD anette cass india @ Ea: mcleie vito yes eae Solin | A ci lay Che ae 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
1926 Miah eae es 144-4 158-5 is Uy ay EP oe tar ASC 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
Loe eka ss aie aa. 138-6 149-4 LOT Sie ae oe teen 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
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(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo), Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(zg) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities.. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The year 1948 is noted for many new records. The gross national product 
at market prices will reach an all-time high of more than $15 billion. The 
investment boom in Canada has continued at a high level during 1948. Expendi- 
tures on capital goods, including housing, is estimated at approximately three 
billion dollars, the highest private and public investment outlay in the history 
of Canada. The disposable income, or what is left of personal income after 
personal direct taxes are deducted, will also be at a record high level. The total 
employed labour force in September, 1948, was the highest reported and 
numbered 5,042,000. 

A review of current 1948 production and export data reveal the following 
interesting information: 


Industrial Production.—The seasonally adjusted index of the physical 
volume of production (1935-1939=100) stood at 187-5 in October 1948, the 
highest mark reached since the year 1945. The September 1948 figure was 184-1 
and that of October 1947, 179-2. The mining index advanced. Total mineral 
production of Canada, it is estimated, reached an all-time high value in 1948, 
with values of main classes of minerals also at record levels. According to 
the preliminary estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the year’s output 
amounted in value to $806,200,000, up 25 per cent above the previous record of 
$644,700,000 in 1947. Most of the gain was due to increased prices, but quantities 
were also generally larger. 

The index of physical volume of production of non-durable manufactures 
rose two points between September and October and the figure for durable manu- 
factures slightly over seven points. In the non-durable group significant declines 
in the volume of production were recorded in foods and beverages, including both 
meat and dairy products, and tobacco products; while gains were shown for 
paper products and those manufactured from petroleum and coal. In the 
durables group, wood products declined while iron and steel products output 
advanced sharply. Electrical apparatus production increased to some extent. 
The index of electric power production declined from 171-2 in September to 
165-4 in October. 

It is interesting to note that for the vitally important commodity steel, 
Canada’s output of steel ingots for the month of October 1948, amounted to 
272,127 tons compared with 247,171 tons for the same month of 1947. Production 
for the first ten months of this year amounted to 2,550,228 tons compared, with 
2,366,682 tons produced during the same period last year. It appears that 
Canada will for the first time produce in a single calendar year more than three 
million tons of steel ingots. 


Exports.—Canada’s export trade is expanding due to greatly enlarged ship- 
ments to the United States, its value so far this year being far in excess of any 
previously recorded except in wartime. The value of merchandise shipped abroad 
in November was $293,900,000, only slightly under the peacetime high total of 
$307,000,000 registered in October, and $40,800,000 higher than in November, 
1947. 

The aggregate for the 11 months ending November 1948, rose to $2,759,000- 
000, an increase of $250,300,000 over the same period of last year, and only 
$15,900,000 under the total for the full year 1947. 

The growth in Canada’s exports to the United States has been the outstand- 
ing feature of the year’s trade. In November shipments to that country reached 
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an all-time record value of $163,893,000, almost 77 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding month last year. This brought the cumulative total for the 11 
months ending November to a new high figure of $1,353,740,000 as compared 
with $928,255,000 in the same period last year. On the other hand imports from 
the United States were reduced by about 10 per cent during the first 10 months 
of 1948. This decrease is in the main due to the import restrictions program. 


Exports to the United Kingdom were again lower in November, being valued 
at $56,670,000 as compared with $69,254,000 in the same month last year, while 
the aggregate for the 11 months of this year was $638,400,000 compared with 
$678,657 ,000 in the same period of 1947. 

The increased trade with the United States has resulted in an improved 
United States dollar position. The Minister of Finance in a speech in Edmonton 
on January 5, 1949, indicated that at December 31, Canada’s official holdings of 
gold and United States dollar exchange had reached $998 million. This figure 
compares with the low point of $461 million on December 17, 1947. The December 
1948 figure includes the sum of $150 million, which is the proceeds of the long- 
term loan sold to three American life insurance companies last August. This 
leaves a net increase in reserves of United States dollars of $387 million. 


The Minister of Finance also pointed out that cattle and beef together 
accounted for an inflow of no less than $67 million of United States exchange 
during the first 10 months and it is estimated that for the full year this figure 
will exceed $100 million. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price index number continued to rise during 
the first 11 months of 1948. In November it was approaching the 1920 record 
of 212-8 (1935-39100). On the other hand, farm product prices at the whole- 
sale and farm levels showed declines in September and October. This was 
mainly due to lower farm prices for grains and some livestock products and to 
a decrease in wholesale prices of livestock, eggs, potatoes and onions. 


Cost of Living.—The urban cost of living index (1935-39=100) also reached 
a new peak of 159-6 in the month of October 1948. It remained unchanged 
in November and showed in December 1948 the first decline of any consequence 
since September 1945. 

The fall in the cost of living index at December 1, 1948, was due to a drop 
in the foods index, all other group indexes being fractionally higher or unchanged. 
An unusually sharp decrease in the price of eggs and moderate reductions in 
meats, vegetables and fruits sent the food index down from 204:7 to 202-0 
between November 1 and December 1. In the previous month the food index 
had declined from 205-4 at October 1, making a two-months’ decline of 3:4 
points. 


Outlook.—The overall demand in 1949 is expected to equal, or possibly 
exceed, that of 1948 although there may be a softening in the export demand 
for some farm products. Domestic economic activity should continue at the 
1948 level. Disposable income available to consumers will probably exceed 
the total for 1948, and there will be more domestic consumers. The domestic 
demand for farm products will equal, or likely exceed that of 1948. Prices 
received by farmers will likely remain at the 1948 level or perhaps decline 
slightly toward the end of 1949, while prices paid by farmers will remain at 
the 1948 level or show some increase, 
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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM AND CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
A. E. RicHarps 


In a speech at Harvard University on June 5, 1947, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall offered assistance from the United States Government. if 
the countries of Europe would do something to help themselves on the way to 
recovery. Immediate action followed. The United Kingdom and France 
invited all other European countries to attend a conference for the purpose of 
creating a program for the economic recovery of Europe. The nations attending 
the conference included Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Treland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey and the United Kingdom. From July to September 1947 the 
sixteen countries working together as a Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation (CEEC) produced a survey of their requirements and prospects of 
co-operative effort In a recovery program. On September 22, 1947, this report, 
known as the Paris Report, was presented to Mr. Marshall. 

Intensive work in Washington and Europe followed the delivery of this 
report. In Washington legislation was prepared for submission to Congress 
which resulted in the Foreign Assistance Act of April 3, 1948. Under this Act 
approximately 5 billion dollars was made available by Congress for foreign aid. 
The Act outlined the nature and method of assistance to Europe and authorized 
an appropriation for a fifteen-month period with power to the President to 
approve that the amount be expended in twelve months. ‘To administer the 
program of assistance the Act established the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration (ECA), headed by an Administrator. 7 

In Europe the sixteen countries emerged from the committee stage and on 
April 16, 1948, set up the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC). The Convention for the Organization contains the obligations of 
Members, outlines the functions and powers of the Organization, provides for 
the setting up of a Council and Executive Committee, the appointment of a 
Secretary-General and the accession of new members. 


Division of ECA Funds and Precurement Authorizations —Following 
the principles of self help participating European countries were required to 
divide up among themselves the total funds made available and to submit the 
result to the Administrator. When the participating countries were confronted 
with this task it seemed impossible of achievement for the total estimate of 
need greatly exceeded the dollars avaliable. However, with understanding, 
patience and compromise the job was completed and each country knew how 
much of the 4,875 million dollars for ERP or “Marshall Plan” aid was its share. 
The United Kingdom allotment for the year 1948-49 amounts to $1,263 million, 
France $989 million and Denmark $110 million. 

With this definite knowledge of individual ‘allotment it is in the interest 
of each country to use its share of United States dollars to best advantage. 
Markets are sought where goods can be bought most cheaply and purchases are 
confined to essentials. 

OEEC countries make up a list of their requirements and indicate the 
source of supply. This source may be such countries as the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, one of the participating European countries or any country 
in the world which supports the program and meets ECA conditions. Items to 
be purchased must come within the limits.of an approved import program 
before any procurement can be undertaken. Programs prepared by each of the 
participating countries are screened by the OEEC in Paris before being submitted 
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to ECA officials in Washington for review and financial approval. When ECA 
finances the procurement of goods outside the boundaries of the United States 
it. is referred to as an “offshore” purchase. Concurrently, supplying countries, 
after taking care of traditional markets outside Europe, make up a list of 
estimates of products in surplus supply which can be made available to the 
OEEC countries. The exchange of lists assists in matching supplies against 
requirements. 


Canadian Estimates of Available Supplies and ECA Authorizations.— 
The Canadian estimates of surplus commodities which could be made available 
for sale to OKEC countries are submitted by various government departments to 
,, the Canadian ERP Supplies Committee in Ottawa. They are then consolidated 
and forwarded to HCA at Washington and to Canadian Trade Commissioners 
in Western Europe. The Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce are responsible for estimating the availability of agricul- 
tural products. This is done on a quarterly and annual basis. 

The estimate of quantities and value of Canadian commodities available 
to ERP countries contains practically all farm products expected to be in surplus 
supply. The current list contains 42 farm commodity items ranging from wheat 
to dried apples. Commodities under contract or destined to traditional markets 
in ERP countries or their overseas dependencies are shown on the list for ECA 
financing but are indicated as programmed to specific countries. This applies 
to bacon under contract to the United Kingdom which could not be made 
available to another country. 

For the year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, Canada submitted an export 
list of commodities valued at $1-4 billion which could be made available to 
RP countries. Of this, $850 million or 60 per cent comprises agricultural 
products. | 

From April 3, 1948, the starting date of the program, to December 31, 1948, 
authorizations by ECA for procurement in Canada totalled $592,753,276. 
Of this total, $357,734,172 or 66 per cent is for agricultural items. Over and 
above Canada’s total authorization there is a general list with Canada and the 
United States shown as optional sources of supply. United States dollars pro- 
vided under this heading amount to $10,318,048 with over 95 per cent allotted 
to agricultural cominodities. It is reasonable to assume that a good proportion 
of this will be allocated to Canada. 

The following is a résumé of the total HCA authorizations as of December 31, 
1948. 

Total Authorizations: 


MOTTO CTUIOR Macias viely ula mig $ 3,881,848 ,228 
OCean MreienG ci sis ula see 347 630,260 

we $ 4,229,478 ,488 
Totaly offshore authorizations 9.11). ! sine. ee ee 1,499,840,931 
Total: Canadian authorizations: ¥..-- ees Oe ae 592,753,276 
Canadian percentage of total offshore authorizations. ... o9 per cent 
Canadian percentage of total authorizations........... 15 per cent 





Patterns of Trade.—The participating countries under OEEC select the 
commodities for ECA financing which they consider will contribute most to their 
recovery. They can also name the country in which they wish to make dollar 
purchases to be financed by ECA funds. Because dollars are scarce, and limited 
to a definite allocation, Western Europe will only purchase absolute necessities, 
not obtainable elsewhere, from the United States, Canada and other countries in 
the dollar area. 
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In the early months of the Recovery Program, Western European supplies of 
food and agricultural products were critically short. In May, 1948, they 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total imports authorized under ECA. The good 
crops harvested in 1948 in Europe and increasing livestock production have 
reduced the need for the purchase of food in such volume from the Western 
Hemisphere. In the closing months of 1948 ECA shipments began to reflect the 
shift from food to recovery goods. Orders for machinery and construction 
materials to rehabilitate plant and equipment have imcreased. In November 
1948 industrial goods made up 67 per cent of total authorizations. In the pro- 
gram for 1948-49 food and agricultural products make up 44 per cent of the 
anticipated imports from the Western Hemisphere. 

Conditions and Division of Aid.—To ensure that available aid was dis- 
tributed in the most efficient way the Council of OEEC laid down certain 
principles to guide the Organization in its task. These principles include: 

(1) Except where justified by hardship, consumption of foodstuffs for human 

needs and of finished and semi-finished consumer goods should in no 
country be raised to a level higher than that of 1947; 

(2) The Organization should encourage the development of intra-European 
trade and in particular ensure that commodities which are available 
outside the dollar area are not imported from the Western Hemisphere; 

(3) It should further encourage imports of capital goods whose utilization 
will result in the production of goods contributing to the earning or 
saving of dollars. 

The United Kingdom as a member of OEEC has subscribed to these prin- 
ciples. In turning to Denmark for food and agricultural products and using ECA 
dollars to purchase capital goods for industrial expansion Britain is complying 
with the master plan. The resulting pinching-off process of Western Hemisphere 
food supplies is of great concern to Canadian farmers. However unpleasant the 
immediate effects may be for Canadian agriculture the merits of the program 
must be judged on a long term basis. 

In their fight for recovery: Western European countries are accepting a 
minimum standard of food consumption for they realize that production goods 
and equipment are essential to ultimate viability. Increased industrial produc- 
tion will swing the emphasis from a dollar saving to a dollar earning program. 

Trade Balances and Bilateral Agreements.—In the present world situation 
of inconvertible currencies nations do not regard an export surplus as a favourable 
development. It is spendthrift economy to continue to export more goods than 
are imported unless the nation can afford to extend credit or give the goods 
away. Happily for the world the United States is in a position to maintain a 
huge export surplus and underwrite a part of the export surpluses of other 
countries without seriously endangering its own domestic economy. 

To protect themselves against unfavourable trade balances which result 
from either export or import surpluses the countries of Western Europe have 
entered into a series of bilateral trade agreements. Under such agreements the 
values of imports balance exports. It is to be hoped that this bilateral agree- 
ment system of trading is a temporary expedient. Since October 1948 the intra- 
Kuropean Payments Scheme has been operating as a part of the European 
Recovery Program. This scheme provides for the mutlilateral use of currencies 
in offsetting trade deficits and credits among OEEC countries as far as present 
circumstances will permit. It is a first step towards the free convertibility of 
currencies. Its objective is to remove the need for bilateral trade pacts and to 
facilitate the return to a multilateral system of trade. 
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The Surplus Problem.—In order to protect the United States economy ECA 
has certain responsibilities. It is directed under the Agricultural Assistance Act 
to assist in the disposal of surplus agricultural products. Accordingly when the 
Secretary of Agriculture declares an agricultural product to be surplus to 
domestic needs ECA dollars cannot be used to finance the purchase of that com- 
modity outside of the United States. Commodities which at December 31, 1948 
were in this category included: oats, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, dried eggs, flax 
fibre, turpentine, beans, linseed oil, all oileake meals, prunes, potatoes, wool and 
flaxseed. 

Since a number of these commodities such as eggs, dried beans, flaxseed and 
linseed oil and meal are in surplus supply in Canada problems are created for 
the Canadian producer. The United Kingdom is using some of her earned dollars 
to purchase a limited quantity of eggs, but after the surplus declaration ERP 
countries were not prepared to increase their dollar deficit by direct purchases 
of beans and flaxseed in any considerable volume. 


Breakdown of ECA Authorizations for Procurement of Agricultural Products in Canada, 
by Countries, April 3 to December 31, 1948 











Country Commodities Total Value 
VAUISOLIAL ey oa ek are chee tye, rapeseed, linseed oil, cake or meal, miscellaneous fats and oils, $ 
hides,’ skims and leather). ::..\< talc seve eae te acter 7,504, 871 
BOlZM cele a eke: Wheat: barley oye dt ies ae eee ae Ut a WAN UEIS Go ee ti RES Cay 2,763,385 
Bizone Germany. ....|Miscellaneous oils and fats, oileake and meal, hides, skins and leather 2,631,000 
Denmarkss teen. Barley, oileake and meal, miscellaneous seeds...................-.- 2,617,076 
HYranees |: ack wile waver Flaxseed, linseed cake or meal, oileake and meal, hog liver, miscel- 
laneous peedsin 1. UU sa ide eee nlae Sachi Mk eo nite ie ae ae et 3, 284, 196 
Greece jek eta nun Hides; skingiand leather an ee ea ee so ioe a ah eae es a ee 110,000 
Teeland...............|/Mixed bread grains, coarse grains (unspecified), miscellaneous seeds. 279, 000 
Tréland Gv fines Wheat, coarse grains (unspecified), linseed cake or meal, fruits and 
vegetables, miscellaneous seedy is 00 1, io ne cep ew wee se eee 2,919, 125 
hai yea ue ete at Wee 32 ogc cee coh ae UL ee PUTIN Ae TS Tenn a ESE ee ey 3,890, 000 
Netherlands..........|Wheat, flaxseed, linseed oil, cake or meal, hides, skins and leather, 
lacithin (soya), miscellaneous seeds. 00 is ih ecleeu oe cee 12,693,731 
INO IRR on de Seca Wheat, rye, coarse grains (unspecified), barley..................... 4,408,419 
United Kingdom..... Wheat, wheat flour, meat, including bacon, cheese, hides, skins and 
Teather’. id)s ya 2 So ie aetis lec cet eee SI ten Oo a 314, 633, 369 
TECODATAD' sea nl aide aide eter an eet ERE eietettlig Criitecos ener ERED 357, 734, 172 








Counterpart Funds.—It should be understood that ECA is not a relief 
agency. Individuals in the participating countries of Western Europe are not 
getting something for nothing. The goods enter commercial channels of trade 
and the importer and the consumer pay for them in their own currency at com- 
petitive prices. The ERP country receiving commodities financed by grants 
must deposit an equivalent amount of local currency to be used at the discretion 
of that country and the Administrator of ECA. These local currency funds or 
counterpart funds as they are called are used to further the purpose of the 
recovery program. They may be used with the approval of ECA for develop- 
ment projects such as the construction of a hydro electric plant or a transporta- 
tion system. In this way ECA funds are performing a double duty in speeding 
up the recovery of Western Europe. 


The Distribution Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization provides 
staff for the International Emergency Food Committee in its task of studying 
commodity situations and food needs, and recommending international allocation of 
scarce foodstuffs and nitrogen fertilizers. As allocations work becomes less necessary, 
the Division plans increasingly to take up longer-term commodity problem studies. 
Its work also includes gathering, analyzing, and publishing statistics of various 
commodities and working with commodity study groups and advisory committees. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION OF PRICES OF CATTLE AND DRESSED BEEF 
F. M. ScHRADER 


Cattle are normally marketed in largest numbers during the autumn months. 
At this time prices are the lowest of the year. As the volume of marketings 
declines to the low point in June, prices rise so that peak cattle prices usually 
occur during June. Then as marketings increase during the late summer and 
autumn months, prices decline until the low point of heavy marketings occurs 
again. This pattern of monthly price movements occurs each year. 

Prices of most agricultural products follow a well defined pattern of 
variation within a year. This seasonal variation results from the dependence 
of agricultural production on weather and climatic conditions. Most products 
are produced in greatest volume during the summer months and are marketed 
in greatest volume during the autumn and early winter months. Market prices 
usually vary inversely with the supply offered on the markets. 

These seasonal movements of production and price do not always occur at 
exactly the same time of the year. Other factors such as weather or general 
business conditions may have important effects on the seasonal movement of 
production and price in any one year. The seasonal movement for any given 
year is known as a specific seasonal. An average of a number of specific seasonals 
is known as a typical seasonal variation. A typical seasonal variation index 
shows the manner in which production or price has varied in the past and it may 
be used an an indication of future movements. 

In Figure 1 the index of average monthly price movements of live steers 
at Toronto during the period 1921 to 1940 is shown by the solid line. The 
seasonal variation in prices of live cattle during the years 1940-46 (dotted line) 
were reduced. This was in the main due to two factors: first, government 
wholesale and retail price control measures, and second, long term export 
contracts. This changed seasonal pattern may or may not continue in the 
future, depending on the nature of production and marketing policies. 

The index of seasonal variation of wholesale prices of good steer carcasses 
at Toronto (Figure 2) follows the same general pattern as that of live steers. 
However, the prices in the summer months were not as high nor were the prices 
in the autumn as low. This narrower range of variation is due partly to 
processors’ fixed charges being included in the price, and partly to the alternatives 
available to the seller. 

Thus when cattle are ready for market the farmer has little or no alternative 
but to sell at going market prices. Holding in anticipation of improved prices 
involves loss in finish and added feed costs. It is usually advantageous to sell 
at the current market price. This results in relatively wide seasonal fluctuations 
in prices. Wholesale butchers, on the other hand, are able to hold carcasses for 
a longer time than a farmer can hold finished cattle. Fresh beef carcasses can 
be held in coolers for several weeks without deterioration of quality. They 
may be frozen, held for several months, and then enter the frozen meat trade. 
A second alternative is using carcasses for manufactured products, in which case 
they can be held for a much longer period of time. This combination of alterna- 
tive uses of carcasses permits holding of product and results in less month to 
month varration in prices. 

Monthly retail prices move in well defined patterns which are similar to 
those of prices of live cattle and of wholesale carcasses. Sirloin steak has been 
chosen to represent the relatively choice high-priced portions of the carcass 
and stewing beef has been chosen to represent the lower-quality, lower-priced 
portions of the carcass. 
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The index of seasonal variation of sirloin steak (Figure 3) reveals the same 
general pattern but varies within a narrower range than prices of live steers 
and wholesale carcasses. Additional fixed charges included in its price are 
largely responsible for the reduction in variation. On the other hand, the 
extent of variation in the price of this cut is due to the “luxury” nature of the 
cut and the alternative forms in which it may be sold. 

Retail prices for stewing beef show relatively small variations from month 
to month (Figure 4) as compared with the products mentioned above. The 
difference in seasonal variation between prices of sirloin steak and stewing beef 
may be explained by differences in the cuts from the point of view of quantity 
and quality. Stewing beef makes up a larger proportion of beef carcass and. 
is of low quality as compared with sirloin steak. 


These indexes of seasonal variation are averages of 28 specific seasonal 
patterns. The process of obtaining a single pattern to represent a larger number 
removes the variations among specific seasonals. Much of the value of a 
typical seasonal variation index is lost when changes in the specific seasonal 
patterns occur gradually over the years. These trends in seasonal variation 
of eattle and beef prices will be examined in an article appearing in a later 
issue of this publication. . 

APPENDIX 


The indexes of seasonal variation described in this paper were calculated by the ratio to 
moving average method. A twelve-month moving average of the basic data was computed and 
eentred. This approximates the trend-cycle curve. The basic data for each month was then 
divided by the corresponding centred moving average. The seasonal and erratic influences 
were the main factor left in the resulting ratios. The ratios for each month were then 
arranged in arrays and truncated arithmetic means were calculated. This step eliminates 
from the ratios the influence of erratic factors and any error which may have persisted 
because of the failure of the twelve-month moving average to accomplish its purpose. The 
final step was to make the total of the twelve-monthly means equal 1,200, or make the average 
of the ratios equal 100. To accomplish this, each mean was divided by the average of the 
twelve means. The result is the seasonal index as plotted in Figures 1 to 4. 


The use of commercial fertilizers in Canada has shown marked expansion in 
the last 20 years, the rise being almost entirely due to a sharply increased consumption 
of mixtures for general and special purposes. Fertilizer materials, at the same time, 
have been shipped abroad in substantial volume during recent years. 

Combined sales of fertilizer materials and mixtures for consumption in Canada 
amounted to 672,000 tons during the 12 months ending June 30, 1948—highest in the 
record—as compared with 661,000 in the preceding 12-month period, and close to 
four times the sales registered in 1927. 


The Nutrition Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization is concerned 
at present with helping nutrition workers do a better job by supplying basic informa- 
tion or standards in food and nutrition, and with helping governments to expand and 
improve their work in nutrition, by furnishing guidance for investigations and 
practical projects. To these ends, the Division plans studies on such subjects as 
supplementary feeding, food composition, nutrition education, and technology in 
handling and processing food. Work begun by the nutrition conferences of 1948 in 
Latin America and the Far East also will be followed up, and a training course will be 
organized for nutrition workers in the Near East. 


The Rural Welfare Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization will 
emphasize extension work, which is fundamental to agricultural improvement all 
over the world. A training school in extension methods is planned in 1949, either in 
Latin America or the Near East. The Division also is making studies of many of the 
most significant projects now being carried on to advance rural welfare, with the 
idea that these might be examples that could be adapted and followed elsewhere. 
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BETTER FARM MANAGEMENT PRACTICES THROUGH DEMONSTRATION 
A. GOSSELIN AND D. FortTINn 


The effectiveness of practical demonstration as a means of inducing farmers 
to follow new farming methods or to use new techniques or cultural practices which 
have been tested on experimental farms, or which have been applied by progres- 
sive farmers on their own initiative, has been recognized a long time ago by 
Canadian agricultural leaders. 

To facilitate this practical application of research, in 1915 a Division of 
Illustration Stations was added to the Dominion Experimental Farms System 
established in 1886. Today the Experimental Farms System comprises the 
Central Farm, 27 branch farms or stations, 18 sub-stations, 54 district experi- 
ment sub-stations and 154 illustration stations throughout Canada. 

There are now 44 Dominion illustration stations in the Province of Quebec. 
At first these stations were organized as follows: a certain portion of the farm 
of an interested farmer was rented and laid out into fields of about 24 acres so 
that a systematic rotation of crops, using suitable seed and judicious cultural 
and fertilization methods, might be followed. Then the attention of neighbours 
in the community was directed to this illustration station in the hope that they 
might emulate the work being done there. This part of the farm was under the 
direction of a field supervisor from the Division of Illustration Stations.! In 1936 
the small-fields system was modified and the whole farm was used as an illustra- 
tion station under the supervision of that Division. 





The Order of Agricultural Merit Competitions.—Under Canada’s Consti- 
tution education in general comes under provincial authority. Each province is, 
therefore, responsible for its own agricultural education and extension work. 

The first provincial organization set up in Quebec to serve as a demonstration 
of better-farming was the Order of Agricultural Merit created in 1889 by the 
Quebec Government. It was probably the first master-farmers organization in 
North America. To that end the province was divided in five regions and a 
competition was in turn held every five years in each region. There are three 
classes of competitions conducted by the Order of Agricultural Merit: one for 
the Gold Medal, one for the Silver Medal and one for the Bronze Medal. Each 
year there is only one competitor in the professional farmers class who 1s awarded 
the title of laureate of the gold medal and Commander of the Order of Agricul- 
tural Merit. Vhere may be several laureates of the silver and bronze medals. 

During the summer a jury of 4 members, including the secretary, visits the 
farm of each competitor in the three classes of competitions. The progress of 
each competitor is assessed by the jury and out of a total of 1,000 points a score 
is allowed to various departments of the farm. In recent years the number of 
competitors participating in these competitions varies from 125 to 250 according 
to the region. A lengthy report is published each year giving a summary of the 
farm business of each competitor. 

The annual reports of the Order of Agricultural Merit published since its 
foundation constitute a valuable record of the results obtained by the best 
farmers of the province of Quebee during that long period of time. It would be 
quite interesting to study these reports and compare the results secured by the 
best farmers 55 years ago with the results obtained by the best farmers today. 





Acknowledgment. This study was made with the co-operation of the Quebec Department of Agriculture 
through Mr. Nazaire Parent, supervisor of this work, who furnished the information relative to better- 
farming competitions since their inception. 

1 There is a considerable amount of experimental work included so that these stations are now really quite 
as much @ sub-station undertaking experimental work on some important local problem as a purely illustration 
station. 
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This would show the progress accomplished after many years of more scientific 
farming. One thing is certain, however, the recipe for better farming has remained 
somewhat the same, as may be seen by the answer of Charles Champagne, the 
first laureate of the Gold Medal and the First Commander of the Order of 
Agricultural Merit in 1890, to the judges of the competition who asked him how 
he did it. “Industry, care of everything, economy, avoid extravagance, improve 
and enrich a field every year, seed it to grass as soon as possible, keep it in hay 
as long as it yields good crops, then pasture.” 

When it is known that this 250-acre farm bought in 1855 by Mr. Champagne 
was so poor and so stony that the former owner preferred to raise his crops half 
share on his neighbour’s farm rather than on his own; that after 35 years he had 
succeeded in making it one of the most productive farms in that area; that this 
farm bought on credit for $5,284 had all been paid for several years prior to the 
competitions; that in 1889 farm receipts amounted to $5,468, farm expenses 
(including $355 household expenses) amounted to $2,062, leaving a net farm 
income of $3,406, it may be said that Mr. Champagne’s recipe for good farming 
was really good. 





Quebec Demonstration Farms System.—In 1920, realizing that it was 
somewhat difficult for the average farmer to evolve and apply a comprehensive 
system of farming to his own farm based on what was done on the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, the Quebec Government established a provincial demon- 
stration farms system. On these farms the best known farming methods were 
to be applied under the close supervision of the Department of Agriculture: 
adequate land drainage, a suitable crop rotation, a sound program of livestock 
breeding and production, milk production control, and the keeping of a double- 
entry farm accounts book in which is recorded the necessary data concerning the 
farm business and family living. This book is collected by the Department of 
Agriculture and checked every year. 

To ensure full application of the directives of the Department it was 
necessary that the government officials in charge of that work have a certain 
supervisory control over the operation of these farms. To that effect a five-year 
contract was made with the operator of the farm selected—usually one in each 
county. The Government paid rent to the farm owner and subsidies for the 
purchase of chemical fertilizer, lime and grass seed and for the keeping of a good 
bull or ram. After 1938 the total amount paid was limited to a maximum of 
$500 for each farm in any one year of the contract. In addition the operator 
benefited from whatever returns resulted from efficient farm management. 

' This policy proved very effective. In most cases the output and net 
returns of these farms increased quite materially during the five-year period 
they were under the Department of Agriculture supervision, and thereafter. 
Most of the 81 demonstration farms established under this policy between 1921 
and 1940 entered the Agricultural Merit competitions; 10 of the demonstration 
farms’ operators were awarded the gold medal and 53 the silver medal. 

After 1940. the only demonstration farms organized under the initial policy 
of 1921 were farms operated by religious and orphan institutions. In 1948 
there were seven such farms operating under the supervision of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture. 

Better-Farming Competitions.—In 1928, nine years after the inception of 
the demonstration farms policy, the Quebec Government decided to extend in 
a modified form this program of farm management work to as many districts 
of the province as possible, and to make it the basis of the agricultural extension 
work carried out by the Department of Agriculture. 
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On the whole there is very little difference in-the set-up of demonstration 
farms and better-farming competitions save that the latter is less costly to the 
government and, therefore, makes is possible to include more farmers. 

Organization of Better-Farming Competitions.—A few months prior to 
the organization of a competition in a county or section of a county, a certain 
amount of preliminary work is done by the “county agronome” (county agent) 
for the selection of 25 to 35 farmers who want to participate and agree to follow 
the regulations set up in a five-year agreement. Once this is done each farm 
selected is surveyed and divided into fields on which a crop rotation suitable to 
the type of farming, kind of soil, and farm labour available, is agreed upon. 
A complete farm inventory is taken and recorded in the farm accounts book 
they are required to keep during the five-year agreement. In short, a five-year 
plan is outlined for each farm as a whole unit, ineluding both plant and animal 
production, for the purpose of increasing its productivity and maintaining it 
at a high level. This is the key to the efficiency of any farming enterprise. 

Farmers benefit from better-farming competitions by getting higher returns 
following the improvement of their farm business with the free supervision or 
technical assistance of government officials in charge of that work. However, 
to induce competitors to do their best and to keep their farm accounts book 
properly for five consecutive years, the Department of Agriculture pays an 
annual ‘allowance of $20 to every competitor who has 65 per cent of the total 
score used to assess his progress. 

After the completion of the competition, the annual score of each competitor 
is added up and the $1,000 prize money is distributed to the 20 first competitors 
according to their merit. The first award is $100, the second $90 and down 
the list in a decreasing order of $5. ‘The nineteenth and twentieth awards 
amount to $15 each. | 

The accounting system consists of three books condensed in one; the 
Inventory, Cash and Journal-Ledger. Cash operations, both farm and personal 
as well as non-cash, crops fed to livestock or farm produce used in the home 
are recorded in this book. At the end of the year these books are forwarded to 
the Department officials. A summary of the farm business is worked out, a 
copy of which is sent back to each competitor with his book. This system 
provides both the farmer and the Department of Agriculture with very useful 
data; the farmer knows of his progress and the Government has a good picture 
of the farmers’ business in various regions of the province from year to year. 

The progress report of better-farming competitions in the Province of 
Quebec for the past 20 years given in Table 1 shows that the main objective 
of this policy—a greater farm efficiency—initiated in 1928, has been attained. 
These 5,000 farms (3:2 per cent of all Quebec farms) scattered throughout 





Table 1.—Development and Progress of Better-Farming Competitions in the Province of Quebee, 





1928-1948 

Number of competitions organized from 1928 to 1948......... 0... ccc cee cee eee 173 
Number of farms included in these competitions...........0. 0... cc cece ee cueuees 4,998 
Average initial number of farms per competition.............0.ccececeeccenecees 29 
Numhberiof competitions completed wp to 1948... 0.0.8 04.8. cee edema nee seis 142 
Initial number of farms in these competitions.............0..06..-..cbvevesecees 4,114 
Number: of farms participating for five Years ia./.b. bs .4nod (ete eee 3,509 
Percentage of farms participating for five yearS.............0 cece eee ccc ceecees 85:3 
Number of individual records collected from 1928-1948... 2.2.0.2... 00... cc cee eee 19,056 
Number of competitions organized from 1945 to 1948.......... 00. ccc cece cee ees 31 
Initial number of farms included in these competitions..................-.0 cee eee 884 
Number of farms which have participated in all competitions, expressed as a 

percentage of the 155,000 farms in the province of Quebec (@)................ 3-2 


(a) 1941 Census. 
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various districts of the province on which the best known methods of farming 
at present are applied by progressive practical farmers, provide a good test of 
the value of this policy. 

Although a certain number of competitors do not carry on for the full 
five-year agreement, this does not mean that they do not continue to apply in 
a certain measure the system outlined for their farm at the beginning. The 
main reason why some farmers drop from the competition after one, two, three 
or four years is that they do not keep their farm accounts regularly. This is 
a requisite of the agreement with the Department of Agriculture. 


While on the whole these competitions serve their purpose and have a good 
influence on other farmers in a given area, it is somewhat difficult to appraise 
and measure exactly the beneficial effects and the farmers’ progress due to these 
competitions, on account of the many variable factors—climatic and economic— 
involved in the operation of a farm from one year to another and from one 
period of years to another. Climatie conditions, for example, affect crop yields 
and in turn, farm income. So with economic conditions; yields may be good 
but if prices of farm products are low the farmers’ income will not be much 
higher than when yields are low and prices high. Again, when both yields and 
prices are low the farmer who. has participated in a better-farming competition 
might make a lower farm income than he had before he improved his methods. 
This, of course, 1s quite relative for had a farmer not made his farm business 
more efficient he would be worse off. 

One of the difficulties in assessing the progress accomplished by a farmer 
or a group of farmers who participated in a better-farming competition is due 
to the short duration of these competitions. For, on a general farm or a mixed 
farm where dairying is the main enterprise, it takes at least five years to 
complete the first cycle of a crop rotation and to appraise the value of a modified 
soil management method. Thus the effectiveness of a system of farming on a 
given farm cannot be accurately measured only by the comparison of the results 
obtained the fifth year of a competition with those obtained the first year. To 
have a better picture of the situation it is necessary to compare the average 
output of a farm during the whole five-year period of the competition with the 
average output for a subsequent five-year period. In the past, however, this 
has not been done and after a competition is over the Quebee Department of 
Agriculture does not collect these statistical data on account of the great amount 
of work involved. 

To secure the information necessary for assessing the farmers’ progress 
resulting from these competitions, a farm management study of a representative 
sample of the farms which participated in such competitions several years ago, 
is being conducted by the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in various regions of the province. Such a study was made in 
two regions during the summer of 1948. 


Measures of Farmers’ Efficiency and Progress.—Of the various means 
of assessing farmers’ efficiency and progress, the most commonly used are farm 
returns and farm output. In this study, the assessment of farm efficiency made 
on the basis of money profits has several limitations for the analysis of individual 
farm operations for both the five-year period of the competition and for a 
subsequent period of years on account of climatic and economic variations. 
However, when a large number of farms is studied (Table 2), the average 
results obtained under different sets of conditions at different periods of time 
are reasonably accurate. 
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A more direct and simpler means of assessing farm efficiency is the farm 
output. For example, the quantity of produce—crop and livestock produce— 
obtained from a given farm or from an acre of land. Other measures of output 
efficiency such as crop yields, acres of land per animal unit, number of cows per 
farm and yield of milk per cow and per acre of land may also supplement other 
methods of measuring farmers’ progress. 

Farm Business Summary of 49 Competitions.—The analysis of the yearly 
farm business of all farmers who participated in the 49 competitions held from 
1929 to 1942 is given in Table 2. The figures in each column represent the 


Table 2.—_Summary of Farm Business, Averages of 49 Farm Competitions, 1929-42 











Foxe r , Five year 
Item ist Year | 2nd Year| 3rd Year| 4th Year | 5th Year Average 
Number of farmat 22) ..i. 003.086 1,158 1,118 1,138 1,109 1,008 1,105 
Number of competitions.......... 48 48 49 49 47 48 
Tillable acres per farm........... 82-0 81-5 83-6 80-2 81-0 81-1 
eee $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total investment at the beginning 
Dicbhberear ne ee le eae 9,500.77 | 9,599.35 | 9,703.08 9,943.59 | 10,338.46 9,808 .37 
Total investment at the end of the 
VE See cet toy aura elated means 9,619.54 | 9,803.44 | 9,777.62 | 10,231.55 | 10,739.40 10,015.46 
Cash farm receipts........¢....5- Lj ble. 62) |) 1, 60506 1,853 .92 1,819.31 2,129.47 1,734.22 
Cash farm expenses.............. 360.84 976.26 | 1,001.35 1,042.84 1,196.98 1,010.69 
i 
Cash farin MeGgMe. wis. e kee ies 652.68 629.08 | 652.57 776.47 932.49 723.53 
Inventory changes................ 118.77 204.09 | 74.54 287.96 400.94 212.09 
Net farm Income: Jy... suse ae 771.45 | 33.17 727 Al 1,004.43 1,333.43 935.62 
Prberest (oo ie cio soa ded « ote sits 478.01 485.07 487.02 504.38 526.95 495.47 
Family labour income’®........... 293.44 348.10 240.09 560.05 806.48 440.15 
i 
Farm products consumed by live- H 
STO E  ette oe see hel ead wie 889.18 819.15 889.76 978.85 1,011.08 915.380 
tarm products used in the home.. 279.26 257 . 26 279.44 307.42 317.54 287.46 
Non-farm cash receipts>.......... 119.35 125.42 128.10 } 120.70 124.78 123.64 
Family living expenses........... 420.32 437.42 re pe 444.47 | 453.91 436.46 


* The value of unpaid family labour is not included in farm expenses. 
> Includes a part of labour off the farm and various sundry receipts. 


average farm business of all competitors for any given year of the five-year 
period, regardless of the time these competitions were held. ‘These figures show 
the financial changes which occurred in the farm business during those five 
years. Except for the 16 competitions organized from 1929 to 1932 inclusive, 
it may be noted that the bulk of these competitions (33) was initiated after the 
low peak of the economic depression in the thirties. From 1933 to 1942 there 
was a slow but gradual increase in farm income throughout the country. There- 
fore, the higher farm returns secured during the fourth and fifth year of these 
competitions, as shown in Table 2, are not due entirely to a greater farm 
efficiency but also to increasing prices for farm products. 


The slight drop in net farm income and family labour income in the third 
year of these competitions is due to larger capital expenditures and current 
expenses required at the beginning to make the farm business more efficient. 
The beneficial effects of better farm management expressed in terms of net farm 
income become noticeable only after three or four years. 

In any case, any farmer who participated in these competitions has a fair 
idea of the changes which occurred in his farm business. He knows fairly well 
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whether his farm is more productive and has a greater carrying capacity, 
whether his cows produce more milk and finally whether his income has 
increased. 


DAIRY FACTORIES IN EASTERN ONTARIO AND SOUTHERN QUEBEC* 
W. C. SHIPLEY 


Eastern Ontario and southern Quebee are two of the main dairy regions 
in Canada. In the year 1946, 707 of the 2,163 dairy factories in the Dominion 
were located in these two regions. Of the nearly 4 billion pounds of milk 
delivered to dairy factories throughout Canada in 1946, 1-4 billion pounds, 
or 35 per cent of the total amount delivered, arrived at plants in these two 
regions. In the same year, almost 27 million pounds of butterfat, or 13 per 
cent of the total delivered to all Canadian creameries was received by factories 
in these areas. 

Description of Area.—The counties included in eastern Ontario were Leeds, 
Lanark, Grenville, Carleton, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, Russell and Prescott. 
In these nine counties there are almost 23 thousand of the 178 thousand 
farms in Ontario. For purposes of this article, the southern part of Quebec 
is considered as being bounded on the east by the counties of Nicolet, Arthabaska, 
Wolfe and Compton and on the south by the United States border and the 
St. Lawrence River. In addition, the counties of Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Argen- 


1 Sources of statistical data: 
Canada—Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
(a) Statistics of Dairy Factories 1946. Ottawa, The King’s Printer, i948; 
(b) Trade of Canada, Vol. I, Table 12 in each issue, 1922-23, 1930 and 1933. Ottawa, The King’s 
Printer ; 
(c) Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. VIII, Pt. I and II (Agriculture). Ottawa, The King’s Printer. 
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teuil, Deux-Montagnes, Terrebonne and L’Assomption, as well as Montreal 
Island were included. About 53 thousand of the 155 thousand farms in Quebec 
are located in this area. 

These two regions are naturally suited for dairy production. In eastern 
Ontario, the land is rolling and there is good pasture for dairy cattle. Condi- 
tions are favourable for growing coarse grains and silage to include in the dairy 
ration in winter months. The soil, climate and topography of the Quebec area 
make it a hay and pasture region. South of the St. Lawrence River, particularly 
in the counties of Stanstead, Brome, Shefford and Richmond, the land is hilly 
and farming conditions are best suited for dairy farming. 
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History.—Dairying in these two areas is not a recent development. Their 
natural resources have prompted the pursuit of this industry down through the 
years. In 1864, shortly after the establishment of the first Canadian cheese 
factory in Oxford County in western Ontario, a cheese factory was built at 
Athens, in Leeds County. In 1865, a cheese factory was opened at Dunham, 
Missisquoi County, Quebec, and in 1873, Athelstan, in Huntingdon County, 
became the site of the first butter factory in Canada. Butter and cheese produc- 
tion tended to shift to the more outlying areas as population increased, industry 
expanded and the demand for fluid milk became greater. These new develop- 
ments, together with improvements in refrigeration and transportation led to a 
wider distribution of fluid milk and cream. The eastern United States market, 
adjacent to these dairy regions in Ontario and Quebec, provided an outlet for 
milk and cream supplies as well as for some butter and cheese. 
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There are no data covering exports to the United States from the specific 
areas being considered. However, because of their role in the dairy industry and 
their proximity to the United States market, it seems reasonable to assume that 
they contributed a major share of these exports. The effects of the United 
Kingdom demand the United States tariff policy and the exchange rate fluctua- 
tions are reflected in the variation in amounts exported between 1920 and 1930. 

Butter exports from Canada to the United States declined from 10,693,311 
pounds in 1920 to 20,700 pounds in 1930. In 1920, cheese exports to the United 
States amounted to 6,031,404 pounds. With the depression in the British cheese 
market in 1927, exports to the United States rose to 14,062,000 pounds but 
decreased to less than one-half this amount within the next three years. Exports 
of cream increased from 795,780 gallons in 1920 to 4,495,917 gallons in 1927 but 
dropped to about one-half this quantity by 1930. Fluid milk exports amounted 
to 1,985,113 gallons in 1920 and increased to 4,886,445 gallons in 1927, after which 
a decline took place. As supplies of milk and cream from the United States 
producers increased and sanitary regulations became stricter, exports to the 
United States began to dwindle. In 1930, when the Smoot-Hawley Tariff was 
imposed upon dairy products, exports to the United States practically ceased. 
The Tariff amounted to 14 cents per pound on butter, seven cents per pound on 
cheese, 56:6 cents per gallon on cream and 6:5 cents per gallon on milk, virtually 
prohibitive rates in each case. With this outlet for their fluid milk and cream 
gone, the producers in eastern Ontario and Quebec diverted their milk and cream 
supplies into the production of butter and cheese with the emphasis on cheese. 

In 1948, by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, concluded at 
Geneva, United States tariff rates were reduced from the 1938 Trade Agreement 
levels. The tariff quota on whole milk remains at 3 million gallons but the 
rate of duty on this amount is reduced from 3-25 cents per gallon to 2 cents 
per gallon. When the quota is filled, the duty rate of 6-5 cents per gallon 
applies. The tariff quota on cream continues at 1-5 million gallons but the 
rate of duty on this quota is reduced from 28-3 cents per gallon to 20 cents 
per gallon. Any quantity of cream above the quota is still subject to the 
duty of 56-6 cents per gallon. The rate of duty on cheddar cheese is reduced 
from 4 cents per pound with a minimum of 25 per cent ad valorem to 3:5 cents 
per pound and not less than 17-5 per cent ad valorem. ‘The rate of duty 
on butter is reduced to 7 cents per pound on butter up to 50 million pounds 
imported ‘between November 1 and March 31 of the following year. At 
present, because of Canadian commitments to the United Kingdom, and domestic 
requirements, there are export restrictions on the shipment of dairy products to 
the United States. 

Location of Plants.—From the information obtained from individual dairy 
factory reports for 1947, two maps have been prepared (Figures 1 and 2).1 They 
show the location of the various cheese factories, creamcries, combined factories 
and condenseries. 

Size of Plants.—The plants in these eastern Ontario and southern Quebec 
regions have been grouped on the basis of milk and/or cream deliveries. Since 
there are only a few condenseries in each area, they have been located with 
no attempt made to indicate their size. In these two adjoining areas which 
could be considered as one, 69 per cent of the plants reporting milk deliveries in 
1947 handled less than two million pounds and only 16 per cent handled over 
three million. Forty-one per cent of the plants reporting cream deliveries 
received less than 50 thousand pounds of butterfat while 44 per cent received 
over 75 thousand pounds. 


1 The maps were prepared by Miss M. JI. Dunbabin, Economics Division, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Smith, R. Elberton.—Customs Valuation in the Umted States. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 1948. pp. XV- 380. 

Much has been and is being written about trade policies. Since 1945 many 
international conferences have discussed ways and means of reducing tariff 
barriers. Progress has been made in this direction at Geneva and Havana. 
But little has been written about the administration of tariffs. The importance 
of customs valuations and its influence upon international trade has been 
recognized by Dr. Smith. 

This book deals with the problem of valuing imports into the United States 
for duty purposes. It is divided into four parts—an introduction, an historical 
section, a section on contemporary valuation law and problems, and a summary 
and conclusion which contains some very interesting suggestions for custom 
valuation reform in the United States. There is also an excellent bibliography. 

From the Canadian exporter’s point of view Part III is most important— 
a listing of some of the chapter headings indicates the breadth of coverage. 
These are: Foreign and Export Value—Umited States Value; Cost of Production 
—American Valuation; Domestic Value and American Selling Price—Dumping 
and Currency Concession in Relation to Valuation—Methods of Valuation in 
Foreign Countries. 


In the chapter entitled Methods of Valuation in Foreign Countries Dr. Smith 
outlines the procedure of customs valuation in Canada. He points out the 
similarity to the United States system, ‘The Canadian system is based upon 
foreign valuation and contains numerous procedural and organizational features 
common to those of the United States either in the past or in the present.” 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists, 
Sicth Conference, 1947. London, England, Oxford University Press. 1948, 
pp. XII + 508. 


The sixth International Conference of Agricultural Economists met at 
Dartington Hall, England, during the two weeks August 20 to September 6, 1947. 
The results of this international seminar have been published recently. 


This is the first Conference since 1988 when the Canadians were hosts at 
Macdonald College in the Province of Quebec. In the years between 1938 and 
1947 the agricultural economists have found themselves participating actively 
in the formulation and application of policy. At this conference these men 
were given the opportunity of exchanging experiences and opinions. 


The President in his opening address to the Conference said: 


The outstanding problem of the modern world, and, by implication, one that is 
peculiarly that of the economist, is the devising of a sufficiently wise and efficient 
allocation of world resources to satisfy the legitimate material needs and preferences 
of the greater number of people. The social implications, therefore, of the economist’s 
task are daily becoming more and more apparent. 

In our program for this Conference we have tried to face up to the implications 
of the new world around us. Our main subjects for discussion raise fundamental issues. 
They are not new. We were discussing many of them at our Conferences between 1929 
and 1939. But as practical problems they have become more acute than ever, and 
demand immediate attention. 


The Conference dealt with five major themes. These were: 

1. The Movement of Farm Population. 

2. The Flexibility of Land Tenure, Capital, and Credit Systems to meet Technical, 
Economie and Social Developments. 

. The Effectiveness of Market Mechanism for Adjusting Farming to Public Need. 

. The Place of State Buying and Selling in Free World Trading. 

The Human Satisfactions of Rural Work and Rural Living. 
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In addition, there were three papers covering: 

1. The Application of Scientific Management to Agriculture. 

2. Work Simplification in Agriculture. 

3. The Conflict of Public and Private Interest in Land Use. 

Space limitations prevent an adequate review of the papers given. The 
Proceedings, as published, however, should prove to be a valuable source of 
information to agricultural economists in Canada as well as abroad. Readers 
who are interested in foreign agriculture will find the papers on India, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Switzerland, the British West Indies and 
the United Netherlands informative, although in some cases behind the times. 


Mr. Coke, a member of the Economics Division, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, and a member of Canada’s small delegation, gave a paper entitled 
Measures for Increasing Stability of Agricultural Production, Prices and Income 
in Canada. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION 

Out of 30,663 manufacturing establishments operating in Canada in 1946, 
nearly 48 per cent were under individual ownership and almost exactly one-third 
were incorporated companies, according to a special study by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Partnerships accounted for 16 per cent of the total and 
co-operatives for just over three per cent. 

Incorporated companies are by a very wide margin the most important 
in the employment field. These establishments accounted for 86-5 per cent 
of the employees, while those operated under individual ownership provided 
employment for only 7-9 per cent of all employees. Partnerships accounted for 
4-7 per cent of the employees, and co-operatives for the remaining 0-9 per cent. 

Among Canada’s 40 leading industries, the production of pulp and paper, 
the manufacture of automobiles, railway rolling stock, and primary iron and 
steel, distilling, and non-ferrous smelting and refining, were entirely under incor- 
porated companies. Incorporated companies also accounted for over 90 per cent 
of the employment in slaughtering and meat-packing, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, petroleum products, rubber goods, machinery, sheet metal products, 
cotton yarn and cloth, breweries, biscuits, iron castings, tobacco, paper boxes 
and bags, hardware, brass and copper, medicinals and pharmaceuticals, and silk 
and artificial silk goods. 

Among the co-operatives, those engaged in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese accounted for 24-4 per cent of the employees in this industry, while 
co-operatives in stock and poultry feeds accounted for 11-3 per cent of employees 
in the industry as a whole. 

British Columbia and Ontario had the highest proportion of incorporated 
companies and Prince Edward Island the lowest. Individual ownership was 
most common in the Maritimes and least common in British Columbia. The 
proportion of partnerships was highest in British Columbia and lowest in New 
Brunswick, while Saskatchewan, Alberta, Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
had the highest proportions of co-operative ownership. 


The seventh meeting of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
is to be held at Stresa on Lake Maggiore in northern Italy, August 21 to 28, 1949. 
Prior to the Conference a tour through some of the agricultural districts of Belgium, 
France and Switzerland is planned. Following the Conference a tour is to be 
arranged to Lombardy and the Pola Valley. Visits to Florence and Rome will be 
made later. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA! 


There are now established in Canada some 
2,000 American branch plants and their 
affliated industries. About 50 per cent of 
these are manufacturing establishments, the 
remainder being engaged in finance, insur- 
ance, shipping and other services. The capi- 
tal investment of these branch industries 
exceeds two billion dollars. Most of these 
were established to take advantage of the 
favourable export situation presented by 
British Empire preferences; to supply the 
Canada market, and in a few instances, to 
service the markets of other foreign countries. 
Although the advantages of Empire prefer- 
ences have seriously diminished since 1941, 
due to currency and import restrictions, 
some American industrialists still cite these 
as their main reasons for establishing plants 
in Canada, while others are attracted by our 
stable labour conditions, cheap electric power, 
and plentiful raw materials. 

There are more than 450 British subsidiary 
firms established in Canada, with a reported 
capital investment well over $600 millions. 
A further 25 have established here during 
the past year [1948]. 

There are 75 or more “refugee” industries 
from European countries which have been 
located here, nearly all in the central prov- 
inces. These industries employ nearly 6,000 
wage earners to produce goods valued close 
to $50 millions yearly. 

Over the present year [1949], it is expected 
that between 100 and 150 more new indus- 
tries from abroad will be established in 
Canada. Probably about 60 per cent of 
these will be British, while 30 per cent of 
them will come from the United States, and 
the balance will migrate from foreign coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian countries. These 
plants will likely represent a capital invest- 
ment of $100 to $150 millions and will em- 
ploy anywhere from 10,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Industries from the United States have 
little difficulty in a financial way in setting 
up branches in the Dominion. Most of them 
just bring machinery, United States dollars 
and in some instances also Canadian dollars 
which they may acquire in the free United 
States market for making investments in 
Canada. Purchasers of marketable stocks or 
shares in Canada may register them with 
Foreign Exchange control, and get a permit 
for withdrawal of proceeds in Canadian dol- 
lars. Sale of non-resident securities in 
Canada, however, is not allowed unless pro- 
ceeds are reinvested in Canadian securities 
of like category. Such non-resident securi- 
ties may be exported and their sale outside 


—— 


Canada requires no permit. Foreign exchange 
is made available for remitting net current 
earnings of non-residents to the US. 

There are a number of ways of financing 
open to British industries. An arrangement 
is now in effect with the British Treasury, 
whereby releases under the unpaid balance 
of our $700 million loan to the United King- 
dom in 1942, presently amounting to between 
$200 and $300 millions, may be used to help 
finance the moves; instead of applying them 
all to reducing the loan, Britain finds these 
Canadian dollars through the sale of Cana- 
dian securities held by her own nationals. 
As these accumulate they are drawn on for 
helping carefully selected industries desiring 
to migrate. A number of recent arrivals have 
been financed in this way, and it is anti- 
cipated that more will receive the same aid. 

This year another potential method of 
financing British industries has been arranged 
through the proposed co-operation of Cana- 
dian insurance companies doing business in 
the United Kingdom. These companies 
would loan Canadian dollars to the industry 
desiring to move here or set up a branch. 
This loan would be a direct obligation on the 
new Canadian firm or subsidiary, and would 
be guaranteed by its parent company, through 
the deposit of suitable sterling securities with 
the affiliate of the Canadian insurance com- 
pany in Britain. The attractiveness of this 
plan is that no dollar guarantee is required 
from the Bank of England. If a failure 
occurs, the sterling balance is absorbed as 
an addition to the capital structure of the 
branch or affiliate of the insurance company. 
One company has made its arrangements to 
provide such loans on approval from the 
Bank of England, and at least four others 
are now giving it consideration. 

Besides these, assistance may be given 
through the sale of bond issues or junior 
securities in Canada by Canadian investment 
banking houses. Another method of assist- 
ance may be through Canada’s Industrial 
Development Bank. 

As yet foreign firms from European coun- 
tries cannot receive help through the facili- 
ties open to British firms, through releases 
under the loan, or through the insurance 
companies. They are handicapped by lack 
of dollars and the reluctance of their govern- 
ments to lose them. Their only recourse is 
to obtain dollars from associates or by liqui- 
dation of Canadian or United States securi- 
ties by those associates. In some few cases 
they are able to obtain releases from their 
governments for the export of their own 
specialized machinery and equipment. 


1 Excerpts from a paper delivered by G. D. Mallory, Director of the Industrial Development Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce on November 8, 1948. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livinc Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 





Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Services used by Cost of Living 
Farm Prices Farmers (a) 1935-39= 100 
of Agricultural 1935-39 = 100 
Year ———]} Products |---|] 
1935-39=100 | Equip- Eleven Farm Urban 
Farm Field Animal ment Factor Living Living 
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(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
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Do) EERE 1) ti tere eg A ee de CRS Aa 90-2 85:3 82-3 79-7 
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LOLOL ee ae beee ee Oe Le at aera dG Vets Geen Moe aeeeee met 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
TOLL sree el ete eee Leen A TEN. ay a hse ags sete ee amernee 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
LO Tee ee Nal fee teen ice te hey [on ne ce ret Quads Senet ete he eet an ee 164-1 160-2 131-1 115-6 
TOTS sen eee ey Wiag A RUM e eet PRUE Atle wll vee ce go aeenaee 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
DRO RAU Sayre ee MSN alle a Rd De ead Ut ay| Nery cel An Leet men RE UAtT  detE 190-1 186-5 ile 145-4 
PETA RVs te ARS B CMO atin IRN Lana ALUCARD igs wk CoS ambsd ay od 6 Joh 4nd aeahencedes ee 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
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OSG EL Pe cack 171-0 160-9 181-2 200-6 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
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OAS 10s, des kre 229-4 195-1 263-7 252-5 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
MAB rh ee 211-0 181-1 240-9 RA eR ites SiGe ard ee 150-8 
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(a) Revised July, 1948 by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Inderes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Jan., Apr. and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities, 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The investment program for 1949 will approximate $3-3 billion. This 
estimate! made by the Department of Trade and Commerce represents capital 
expenditures by business enterprises, including agriculture, institutions and 
governments, as well as outlays for housing. These expenditures, if realized, 
would involve an increase of about eight per cent over that spent in 1948. 
Prices of investment goods may be about seven per cent higher on the average 
in 1949 than in 1948. Therefore, the physical volume of investment in 1949 
will exceed very slightly the 1948 level. 

According to this report, capital outlays will be substantially greater for 
institutions and some utilities groups, moderately higher for housing and 
agriculture, roughly unchanged for commercial undertakings and mining, and 
lower for manufacturing, forestry and the construction industry. Capital 
expenditures made directly by Dominion, provincial and municipal governments 
are expected to be moderately higher. 

With respect to realization of intentions in 1949, the report indicates that 
physical limitations to the achievement of the investment programs should be 
of lesser importance. On the other hand, the report warns “that less firmness 
should be attached to the present forecast than in any previous post-war year”. 
The reasons given for this qualification are that for the first time since the war 
a decline in the physical volume of investment in the business sector of the 
economy is indicated. Backlogs of investment requirements, though still in 
existence, have been narrowed to fewer fields. 

In addition to outlay for new investment, the report estimates that there 
are repair and maintenance expenditures expected of approximately $1-5 billion 
representing an increase of four per cent over 1948. 

In discussing the economic significance of the forecast, the report states 
“ . ., the inflationary influences that have arisen in recent years as a result of 
the expansion, relatively, of investment requirements should tend to subside 
in 1949. Nevertheless the maintenance of real investment at the unusually high 
level achieved in 1948 will be an important sustaining influence in the economy 
throughout the coming year”. 


Output.—The gross national product for 1948 is valued at $15-4 billion 
as compared with $13-4 billion in 1947 and $11-9 billion in 1946. After adjusting 
the dollar value of the gross national product for changes in price it was found 
that there was a small gain in the physical volume of production. 

Over-all physical volume of production of goods and services, according to 
Bank of Canada estimates, rose between three and four per cent over the year 
1948. With crop conditions better in 1948 than in 1947, the physical volume of 
agriculture production increased by about four per cent. Industrial output was 
approximately 4-5 per cent higher in 1948 than in 1947. There was greater 
production in industries such as primary iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
oil and coal, building materials, farm implements, industrial machinery, and 
construction. 


Income.—The net national income amounted to $12-8 billion in 1948, and 
$11-0 billion in 1947. Steady increase in the industrialization of Canada would 
tend, other things being equal, to reduce the portion of the national income 
earned by farm operators from farm production. However, as the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics points out in its Canadian Statistical Review, February 1949, 





Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce. Private and Pubiic Investment in Canada Outlook 1949, 
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during the past few years a combination of rising volume of production and 
price increases has offset this trend and resulted in both relative and absolute 
increases. The net income of farm operators from farm production, including 
wheat participation payments, was $1-7 billion or 13-6 per cent of the national 
income in 1948, and $1-2 billion or 11-3 per cent in 1947. The rate of increase 
in net farm income in 1948 over 1947 was 41 per cent. 


External Trade.—Canada’s surplus in her current international transactions 
increased substantially during 1948. In terms of physical volume, exports were 
maintained while imports were reduced by about one-tenth. Export prices 
which are largely determined by conditions in the United States and overseas 
markets, averaged about 13 per cent higher in the latter part of 1948 than they 
had a year before. Because of higher prices, the total value of Canada’s 
commodity trade with all countries during 1948 was $5,747 million, the highest 
figure on record. The five-billion-dollar mark was passed in 1944 and again 
in 1947, but the upward trend was carried still further in 1948. While the value 
of Canadian exports, $3,075-4 million, was exceeded in 1944 and 1945, that of 
Canadian imports rose to a new peak of $2,636-9 million. Canada’s favourable 
trade balance with all countries in 1948 amounted to $473-1 million, double the 
1947 figure of $237-8 million. 

Of particular significance at this time are the large purchases by Canada 
from the United Kingdom, which provided goods valued at $299-5 million of 
the total; this being a new record in the history of Canada’s trade with that 
country. However, these imports were little greater in physical volume than 
before the war. As the 1948 Bank of Canada report points out, these imports 
constituted a smaller proportion of the total United Kingdom exports, and a 
much smaller proportion of total Canadian imports, than prewar. The report 
concludes from this situation that, “To the extent that. the United Kingdom and 
sterling area countries need to reduce their balance of payments deficit with 
Canada it is desirable from every point of view that the emphasis should be on 
selling more to Canada rather than on buying less from Canada”. 

Exports to Great Britain declined in value from the peacetime peak reached 
in 1947. The figures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not 
indicate the value of shipments for which payment was authorized by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in Washington. Nor does this favourable 
balance with the United Kingdom take into consideration credits made available 
by this country to Great Britain. The gap between exports and imports has 
been narrowed, and at $389-2 million is the smallest since 1940, when Canada’s 
favourable trade balance with the United Kingdom was $386-9 million. 

While a smaller proportion of Canada’s imports came from the United States 
in 1948 than in 1947, a much larger proportion of her exports were sold on that 
market. Exports to that country rose to a peak of $1,501-0 million, compared 
with $1,034-2 million in 1947, but imports were slightly lower, the respective 
figures being $1,805-8 million and $1,974-7 million. The unfavourable balance 
of trade with the United States was lowered in 1948 to $283-6 million from 
$918-1 million in 1947. The increase in exports was mainly accounted for by 
greater shipments and higher prices in respect of non-ferrous metals, higher 
prices for forest products and the removal of most of the embargoes on the 
shipment of Canadian agricultural products to the United States. 

On the other hand, Canada’s exports to overseas countries, particularly of 
manufactured goods, were curtailed by growing exchange and import restrictions. 
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Prices.—Wholesale prices of all commodities declined slightly in January 
1949. Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products dropped in February from 
the January level. Prices of poultry, eggs and potatoes increased, but these 
gains failed to offset price reductions in grains, hay, hides and skins, livestock 
and raw wool. 


The initial wheat payment to western producers has been increased by 
20 cents per bushel to $1.75 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. The increase applies to all western wheat 
delivered to the Board in the five-year pool period from August 1, 1945 to 
July 31, 1950. The new initial price will become effective on April 1, 1949. 
According to the Minister of Trade and Commerce it is estimated that through 
the new adjustment payment, wheat producers will receive about $214 million 
covering their deliveries to the Wheat Board from August 1, 1945 to March 31, 
1949. This payment is being made prior to seeding. 


Cost-of-Living.—Since September 1948, the cost-of-living index has remained 
relatively unchanged. The increases and decreases have been very small. 
According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the cost-of-living index declined 
from 159-6 to 159-5 between January 3 and February 1, 1949. A drop in the 
food index from 202-2 to 200-4 counterbalanced the rise in the index numbers 
for fuel and light, home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The 
February cost-of-living index, however, is 58:2 per cent above the August 
1939 level. 


A major task of the Economics and Statistics Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is to build up and maintain a continuously up-to-date world picture of 
the situation in various FAO fields. For this purpose, a base such as will be provided 
by the 1950 World Census of Agriculture is tremendously important, and to help 
Member Nations organize this will be a principal 1949 activity of the Division. 
Member Governments also will be aided in improving current statistics and statistical 
methods in FAO’s field. The Division will continue to prepare for Member Nations 
and FAO such fundamental economic and _ statistical analyses as world food 
appraisals, food balances, and statistical yearbooks. 


In the first three quarters of 1948, 1,489 housing units were completed under 
the various provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act, and 1,371 were started. For house 
construction, repair, and other services, expenditures during the period amounted 
to $8-7 million, and new appropriations and allocations approved amounted to $9-8 
million. The high level of approvals points to the continued pressure of the veterans 
for housing benefits under this Act. 

Units under construction numbered 2,132 at the end of September, 1948. Of these, 
1,540 or 72 per cent were on small holdings of the individual project type. This type 
of project accounts for the greater part of housing activity under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, with 1,235 completions and 1,089 starts during the January-September period, 
1948. 

Loans for new farm houses under the Canadian Farm Loan Act numbered 47 
during the first nine months of 1948, with a total loan value of $56,000, representing 
a slight increase over the corresponding period of 1947 when 43 such loans were 
approved with a value of $45,000. Loans for the alteration and improvement of 
farm houses numbered 101 in the 1948 period and 31 in the 1947 period, valued 
respectively at $45,000 and $12,000. 

Guarantees under the Farm Improvement Loans Act were made in respect of 
240 new farm houses during the first three quarters of 1948. The loans had a total 
value of $-3 million. In the corresponding period of 1947, 338 loans valued at $-4 
million were guaranteed for new farm houses. 
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INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTS UNDER ITO! 
A. E. RicHarps? 


Chapter VI, Articles 55 to 70 of the Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (ITO) prescribes certain criteria and outlines procedures 
to which Members of the Organization will adhere in the establishment and 
operation of inter-governmental commodity agreements. 

As early as 1902 an inter-governmental sugar agreement was signed in 
Brussels by governments of a number of European countries. In the inter-war 
years agreements were entered into for rubber, coffee, tea, cotton, beef, rice, 
timber and tin. 

Most of these agreements were drawn up by producing and exporting 
countries in an endeavour to overcome difficulties arising from the accumulation 
of surpluses. The approaches to these agreements lacked uniformity. There 
was no systematic treatment and no related action among them. The majority 
of the agreements did not provide for a representation on the controlling bodies 
by importing and consuming countries. During the war experience was gained 
in the international management of a great many commodities. This experience 
has been drawn upon in framing the provisions relating to commodity agreements 
in the Charter. 

The Charter recognizes that problems connected with primary commodities 
are of a special nature which do not apply to manufactured goods. It provides a 
systematic approach to the solution of such problems. There is to be careful 
examination of all aspects of a commodity problem and such examination is to 
be conducted on a wide basis with adequate representation of both producing 
and consuming interests. 

The steps leading to an agreement which regulates price or involves restric- 
tions on production or trade are, firstly, the formal request for an agreement to 
the Organization by interested members. Secondly, the examination by a study 
group. Thirdly, a consensus of opinion among Members substantially interested 
that an international agreement is desirable to deal with the commodity 
situation. Fourthly, approval by a commodity conference and finally, the 
establishment of a commodity council to administer the agreement. 

Such agreements may aim to stabilize the prices of primary commodities 
at levels which are fair to consumers and provide a reasonable return to 
producers. Provision is made for co-ordinating the activities of various inter- 
national bodies concerned with commodity matters and to insure that countries 
do not make arrangements to improve their own individual position at the 
expense of others. 

At the Havana Conference the representatives of some countries felt that 
because producers had more at stake when commodity prices fall, the provisions 
of the Chapter should be so framed as to place exporting countries in a more 
favourable bargaining position in international trade. They regarded co-ordi- 
nated control of the flow of commodities by producing countries as the best 
means of controlling speculation in outside markets. These views were not 
upheld by the majority of countries whose spokesmen felt that a balance should 
be maintained between producing and consuming interests. The principle of 
bringing all buyers and sellers together on equal terms to discuss their problems 
and endeavour to work out a mutually satisfactory agreement received major 





1 For earlier articles on ITO see the August and November 1948 issues of The Economic Annalist. 
2 Attended Geneva meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on the Canadian delegation. 
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support. It was generally felt that the larger the number of countries which 
could come to agreement, the greater the chance of success in attaining the 
objectives of equitable and stable prices and an expanding market. 


Difficulties Relating to Primary Commodities.—Article 55 sets out the 
nature of special difficulties relating to primary products and recognizes that 
such difficulties may at times necessitate special treatment of the international 
trade in such commodities through intergovernmental agreement. 


Primary and Related Commodities.—The term “primary commodity” is 
applied to any product of farm, forest or fishery or any mineral, in its natural 
form or which has undergone such processing as is customarily required to 
prepare it for marketing in substantial volume in international trade. This 
means that butter, canned fish and lumber might be regarded as primary com- 
modities for the purpose of bringing them within the scope of a commodity 
control agreement. 

The term “primary commodity” also covers a group of commodities of 
which one is a primary commodity and the others are commodities which are 
so closely related, as regards conditions of production or utilization, to the other 
commodities in the group, that it is appropriate to deal with them in a single 
agreement. It would be unworkable to have an agreement for wheat and not 
for wheat flour, or an agreement for natural rubber which did not at the same 
time apply to the synthetic product. 


Objectives of Inter-governmental Commodity Agreements.—The Havana 
Conference agreed that inter-governmental commodity agreements are approp- 
riate to achieve a number of objectives. Among these were included (a) adjust- 
ment between production and consumption when normal market forces bog 
down, (b) a framework for correcting uneconomic use of resources and man- 
power, (c) stabilization of prices and (d) development of natural resources of 
the world and protect them from unnecessary exhaustion. The last objective 
is appropriate in the case of international action applying to fishing and whaling 
operations. 

In general, commodity agreements in the past have paid little attention to 
expansionist measures. In accordance with the objectives of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization inter-governmental agreements may be concluded with 
the object of expanding production, if this can be accomplished with advantages 
to consumers and producers. In certain cases the agreement may provide for 
the distribution of basic foods at special prices. The Conference also recognized 
that international action should be taken to assure the equitable distribution of 
foods or raw materials in short supply. 

The draft of an International Wheat Agreement takes account of both 
wheat shortage and wheat surplus situations in its objective of assuring supplies 
of wheat to importing countries and markets to exporting countries at equitable 
and stable prices. 

Commodity Studies.—Any Member of ITO on its own initiative may ask 
the Organization to make a study of a particular commodity. Such a Member 
may be interested as a consumer or as a producer, or the Member may be mainly 
interested in the trading aspects of the commodity. The Member does not have 
to wait until actual difficulties are experienced but as in the case of the 
International Wheat Agreement, may ask that steps be taken to forestall surplus 
difficulties. 

33048—24 
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The Organization may decide that the case put up by the applicant is 
not strong enough or that there is not sufficient interest indicated by other 
Members to warrant further action. On the other hand, the Organization may 
decide that a study should be made of the situation. If so it must promptly 
invite each Member to appoint representatives to the study group. Each 
Member can decide for itself whether or not it is interested in participating in 
the study. Since certain non-Members may have a substantial interest in the 
international trade of the particular commodity they may also be invited, 
but this is optional on the part of the Organization. 

The job of the study group is to investigate the production, consumption 
and trade in the commodity and report fully to their respective governments 
and to the Organization. The study group will also make recommendations on 
how best to deal with special difficulties which exist or are expected to arise. 


Commodity Conferences.—Although any interested Members may ask the 
Organization to make a study of a commodity difficulty, the Organization is 
required to call a conference only when the request comes from Members whose 
interests represent a significant part of world trade in the commodity. Normally, 
however, the calling of a conference will result from a recommendation by a study 
group. Any Member may attend the conference and non-Members may also 
be invited. 

The principle followed in the Charter is that a commodity agreement is 
strengthened by wide participation and that it should include not only the 
main producers but all countries which have an interest in the production, 
consumption and trade in the commodity. 

Another principle introduced is that the Members themselves will decide 
whether or not they are sufficiently interested to participate in a conference 
leading to an agreement. 


General Principles Governing Commodity Agreements.—A number of 
principles are laid down which Members are to observe in concluding and 
operating inter-governmental commodity agreements. Initially all participants, 
whether Members or non-Members of the Organization, are placed on an equal 
footing with respect to obligations. However, if a Member or a non-Member 
does not participate at the start and thereby escapes the initial obligations under 
the agreement then such a country, finding it more advantageous to be “in” 
than “out”, cannot expect to come into the agreement on as favourable terms 
at a later date. Here again it is recognized that only through wide participation 
of substantially interested countries can action to remedy commodity difficulties 
be made effective. Adequate participation must be afforded to countries having 
a substantial interest in the commodity as importers or consumers. There must 
be full publicity regarding all phases of any agreement proposed or concluded, 
regarding the considerations which arose in the course of the discussions, and 
periodically, regarding the operation of the agreement. 


Types of Agreements.—Two types of inter-governmental commodity agree- 
ments are envisaged, (a) commodity control agreements and (b) other inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. A commodity control agreement is an 
agreement which involves the regulation of production or the quantitative control 
of exports or imports of a primary commodity. It has the purpose or might 
have the effect of reducing or preventing an increase in the production of, or 
trade in, that commodity; or the regulation of prices. 
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This would allow governments which have become parties to an inter- 
governmental control agreement to employ measures such as quantitative 
restrictions on exports or imports which are otherwise prohibited under the 
commercial policy provisions of the Charter. 

The Organization is empowered to decide whether an existing or proposed 
agreement is a control agreement and Members which enter into any new 
commodity control agreements can do so only through a conference at which all 
Members are entitled to be represented. If, in an exceptional case, there has 
been unreasonable delay in the convening or in the proceedings of the study 
group, or the calling of a conference, then Members substantially interested may 
proceed by direct negotiation to the conclusion of an agreement. This safe- 
guard is provided to forestall possible delaying tactics on the part of some 
Members. 

Members which participate in inter-governmental commodity control agree- 
ments are released from certain obligations under the Charter for the particular 
commodity within the agreement. For that reason the circumstances governing 
the use of commodity control] agreements are contained within narrow and rigid 
limits, the procedure in setting up an agreement must follow a definite pattern 
and the Charter lays down specific rules regarding administration, renewal and 
settlement of disputes which do not apply to other than commodity control 
agreements. 


Circumstances Governing the Use of Commodity Control Agreements.— 
Members of the Organization can enter into commodity control agreements 
only under certain conditions which are set forth in Article 59 in the following 


clauses. 

The Members agree that commodity control agreements may be entered 
into only when a finding has been made through a commodity conference or 
through the Organization by consultation and general agreement among Mem- 
bers substantially interested in the commodiy, that: 

(a) a burdensome surplus of a primary commodity has developed or is 
expected to develop, which, in the absence of specific governmental 
action, would cause serious hardship to producers among whom are 
small producers who account for a substantial portion of the total 
output, and that these condiions could not be corrected by normal 
market forces in time to prevent such hardship, because, characteris- 
tically in the case of the primary commodity concerned, a substan- 
tial reduction in price does not readily lead to a significant increase 
in consumption or to a significant decrease in production; or 

(b) widespread unemployment or under-employment in connection with a 
a primary commodity, arising out of difficulties of the kind referred 
to in Article 55 has developed or is expected to develop, which, in the 
absence of specific governmental action, would not be corrected by 
normal market forces in time to prevent widespread and undue hard- 
ship to workers because, characteristically in the case of the industry 
concerned, a substantial reduction in price does not readily lead to a 
significant increase in consumption but to a reduction of employment, 
and because areas in which the commodity is produced in substantial 
quantity do not afford alternative employment opportunities for the 
workers involved. 


Additional Principles Governing Commodity Control Agreements.— 
Since commodity control agreements are restrictive, this article lays down the 
principles that such agreements be designed to assure adequate supplies of the 
commodity to meet World demand and at reasonable prices ‘and that everything 
possible is to be done to expand world consumption of the commodity. When 
decisions come to a vote, importers as a group are to have a number of votes equal 
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to that of those Members mainly interested in obtaining export markets for the 
commodity. Restrictive measures are not to be applied to maintain uneconomic 
production but where practicable shifts are to be made to low cost areas of 
production. Programs of internal economic adjustment are to be undertaken 
which will aid in the solution of the commodity problem. 

Administration of Commodity Control Agreements.—The Havana Con- 
ference agreed that the operation of each commodity control agreement should 
be governed by a Commodity Council and each participating country should 
have one representative on the Council. The voting power of representatives 
is to be on the basis of an equal division of votes between importing and 
exporting countries, and countries that do not fall precisely within either of these 
classes are to have ‘an appropriate voice. 

The Draft International Wheat Agreement provides for equal voting rights 
for exporters and importers. The Wheat Council delegates of the importing 
countries hold 1,000 votes and the exporting countries have 1,000 votes which 
are distributed in proportion to their purchases and sales. ~ 

The Organization is entitled to appoint ‘a non-voting representative to each 
Commodity Council and by invitation, inter-governmental organizations such 
as FAO, are represented on the Council. The Council appoints its own Chairman 
who may be nominated by the Organization and after a consultation with the 
Organization the Council appoints its own Secretariat. The Commodity ‘Council 
draws up its own rules of procedure and regulations which are subject to review 
by the Organization. The Organization can require the amendment of any 
regulation which is inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter which relate 
to inter-governmental commodity agreements. Although each Commodity 
Council works out its own methods and techniques to deal with a commodity 
problem, its operations are under constant review by the Organization through 
periodic reports and special reports which the Organization may call for at any 
time. ? 

The expenses of a Commodity Council are borne by the participating 
countries and when an agreement is terminated the archives and all statistical 
material are to be turned over to the Organization. 


Initial Term, Renewal and Review of Commodity Control Agreements.— 
The initial term of commodity control agreements is limited to five years. 
Renewal terms are not to exceed five years and this rule is to apply to any 
existing agreement among Members which the Organization classifies as a 
commodity control agreement. The term of the International Wheat Agreement 
is five years. 

The Charter provides that when Members enter into inter-governmental 
commodity control agreements they are allowed to do things affecting inter- 
national trade which are otherwise outlawed under the Charter. For that 
reason, the Organization 1s given wide authority in the exercise of its control over 
commodity agreements. Each commodity control agreement must provide that, 
if the Organization finds that its operation has failed substantially to conform to 
the rules of the Charter governing commodity control agreements then the 
participating ‘countries must either revise the agreement or terminate it. 

Settlement of Disputes.—When disputes arise a procedure is laid down for 
handling them. <A question of difference concerning the interpretation of the 
provisions of an agreement is discussed first by the Commodity Council and if 
it cannot ‘be resolved, it is then referred to the Executive Board of the 
Organization. 
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Relations with Inter-governmental Organizations.—While the drafting 
of this section of the Charter was under consideration in the first and second 
sessions of the Preparatory Committee, steps were concurrently being taken 
by Members to deal with international commodity problems through some form 
of agreement. An Interim Co-ordinating Committee with representation from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment was set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the two organizations with respect to inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. A representative of this Committee contributed to the discussions 
at Havana regarding the provisions in the Charter relating to inter-governmental 
commodity agreements ‘and particularly to this section which has for its object 
the ensuring of appropriate co-operation with other inter-governmental organi- 
zations such as the Food and Agriculture Organization. Such inter-governmental 
organizations by reason \of their competency are entitled: 

(a) to attend any study group or commodity conference. 
(bv) to ask that a study of a primary commodity be made. 


(c) to submit to the Organization any relevant study of a primary commodity, 
and to recommend to the Organization that further study of the com- 
modity be made or that a commodity conference be convened. 


This means that there will be active co-operation at all times between ITO 
and FAO. The objective is to work together but avoid duplication of effort. 


Obligations of Members Regarding Existing and Proposed Commodity 
Agreements.—When the Charter comes into effect, Canada and all other Mem- 
bers of the Organization are required to transmit to the Organization the full 
text of each inter-governmental commodity agreement in which they are 
participating. New Members in the Organization must also comply with this 
requirement. If the Organization finds that any agreement is inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Charter which apply to inter-governmental agreements, the 
Members concerned must at once bring the agreement into conformity with the 
Charter provisions. The same obligation applies to prospective agreements 
which are under negotiations at the time the country becomes a Member. 

The International Wheat Agreement provides that, if any of the terms of 
that agreement are inconsistent with such requirements as the United Nations 
through its appropriate organs and specialized agencies may establish regarding 
inter-governmental commodity agreements, then the Wheat Agreement is to be 
amended and brought into conformity, 


Exceptions to Chapter VI.—The Conference agreed that the provisions of 
this Chapter do not apply to (a) any bilateral inter-governmental agreements, 
such as those which exist between Canada and the United Kingdom, (b) the 
provisions of an agreement which are necessary for the protection of public 
morals, or of human, animal or plant life, (c) any inter-governmental agreement 
relating solely to the conservation of fisheries resources, migratory ‘birds or wild 
animals. 

Members who enter into agreements which have to do with commodities in 
short supply do not have to go through the study group and conference stages. 
In order to deal with an urgent problem, such as foodstuffs in short supply, they 
are permitted to enter into direct negotiations in order to overcome the difficulty. 

The long procedure and rigid criteria laid down for commodity control 
agreements ‘are not required if the Organization finds that such agreements relate 
solely to the conservation of exhaustible natural resources. 
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HALIFAX MEAT SUPPLY, 1947-48 
E. P. Rem anp W. C. Way 


Some 20-7 million pounds of meat were supplied to the Halifax, N.S., market 
in the 12-month period September 1947-August 1948. The aggregate wholesale 
value of this supply was about $6 million. About 51 per cent of the volume 
was beef, 38 per cent was pork, 6 per cent was lamb, and 5 per cent was veal. 
One-quarter of the volume was supplied directly from Nova Scotia farms, and 
the other three-quarters was shipped from packing houses in other provinces. 
(Table 1.) 

These totals have been compiled iffrom data gathered in ‘a survey of the 
Halifax meat supply made in September and October 1948 by the Economics 
Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in association with the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing. There are no facilities 
for inspected slaughter in the city and most of the meat moves in carcasses and 
cuts either from Nova Scotia country points or from plants in other provinces. 
It was considered desirable to obtain an understanding of the size and nature of 
the meat supply for the city. Similar information was also gathered for eggs 
and poultry meat though results are not reported here. 


Table 1.—Sources of Halifax Meat Supply, September 1947-August 1948 


Origin Beef Veal Pork Lamb Total 


| Ef | 


000 lb. | $000 | 000 1b. | $000 | 000 lb. | 3000 000 lb. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 


Fresh meats— 
Nova Scotia direct} 1,180 311 704 164 | 2,762 700 781 ley 5,427 1,452 
Other provinces....| 8,609 | 2,392 229 54 1,976 504 425 141 4 11,939 3,091 


Sub-total, fresh..| 9,789 | 2,708 933 | 218 | 4,738 | 1,204] 1,206 | 418 | 16,666 4,543 


Processed meats— 
Other provinces.... 803 DAS TAT ueeM | he fee 430 (| LAZO EO, Seen Moe Ree 4,014 1,512 


IPOLALS y coxee wer 10,592 | 2,951 933 | 218 | 7,949] 2,468 | 1,206 | 418 | 20,680 6,055 


The veal and lamb supplies were provided by Nova Scotia producers to the 
extent of 75 and 65 per cent respectively. Provincial supply of pork was 35 
per cent of the total and of beef only 11 per cent. All the cooked, canned, and 
processed meats were shipped in, and the quantities have been incorporated in 
the pork and beef totals. Of the 15-2 million pounds of shipped-in supply, 11-2 
million pounds were fresh meats and 4-0 million pounds were processed. Based 
only on fresh meat, Nova Scotia pork comprised 58 per cent of the total and 
beef from within the province made up 12 per cent of all fresh beef supply. 

The nearest large packing house to Nova Scotia, that at Moncton, is only 
40 miles from the boundary of the province and only slightly farther from many 
livestock-producing Nova Scotia farms. A considerable number of Nova Scotia 
hogs ‘and some cattle are shipped regularly to the Moncton plant, where they 
are slaughtered and enter the pool of meat from which shipments ‘are made 
in all directions including into Nova Scotia and Halifax. In the year of this 
survey the volume of such shipment of hogs from Nova Scotia farms, through 
shipping clubs, to the Moncton plant was more than sufficient (by about 40 per 
cent) to account for the volume of pork which was shipped from Moncton to 
the Halifax area. This statement is based on poundage considerations only, 
without reference to whether or not the various fresh, cured, and smoked pork 
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products shipped from Moncton to Halifax constituted a full balanced selection 
from entire hog carcasses. Shipments of cattle, calves, and lambs by Nova 
Scotia farmers to Moncton were not nearly as great in proportion to the beef, 
veal, and lamb shipments from Moncton to Halifax. 


Market Area.—The Halifax market considered here is the city and prin- 
cipal suburbs and ‘adjacent towns including Dartmouth and Bedford. The 
population last year was estimated at about 120,000, which might seem to 
indicate a rather high average per capita consumption of 170 pounds per year 
or more. However, the total quantity of meat supplied to the market, 20-7 
million pounds, includes amounts sold by chandlers and others for ship pro- 
visioning. It was not feasible to determine total sales in this class, but 2,000,000 
pounds is estimated to be a low figure. 

Local meat was delivered to Halifax by producers and country butchers, 
who sold it to retailers, to restaurants, hotels, and institutions, to packers’ branch 
houses, and tio consumers at the city market. In one instance ‘a “country” butcher 
slaughtered in premises in the city, but he bought his livestock supply in the 
country much as did the dealers who made a practice of slaughtering in the 
country. Table 2 sets forth the pattern of supply of local meat according to the 
categories outlined. 


Table 2.—Channels of Supply of Nova Scotia Meats to Halifax, September 1947—August 1948 





Outlet Beef Veal Pork Lamb Total 
000 Ib. | $000 | 000 1b. } $000 | 000 lb. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 | 000 lb. | $000 
Retail stores 1.48 vs 23s 764} 201 632 | 147 864 | 215 501 184 | 2,761 747 
City market, restaurants, 
ANSUILINIONG. Fleur eee 78 PA ANY 6 139 40 10 3 254 70 
Packing house branches... . 338 89 45 11} 1,759 | 445 270 90 | 2,412 635 
hh a ER ee 1,180 311 704 164 2,762 700 781 Qh 5,427 | 1,452 


In the cases of beef, veal and lamb, retail stores, principally butcher shops 
and chain stores, handled most of the volume, the percentages for these three 
kinds of meat being respectively 65, 90, and 64 per cent. For pork, sale to whole- 
salers—branches of national packing companies—was the outlet for 64 per cent. 
In all cases the city market and meal-serving establishment outlets were minor, 
accounting for 7 per cent of the beef sold and less of the other meats. 


Prices.—At the opening of this 12-month period maximum prices for meats 
were still being enforced by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Decontrol 
was effective on October 22, 1947, and from that time there was an upward 
trend in all wholesale meat prices at Halifax. Prices realized by Nova Scotia 
producers ‘and country butchers in sales in Halifax to retailers and wholesalers 
were as outlined in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Wholesale Prices of Nova Scotia Meats at Halifax, September 1947-August 1948 








aa Beef | Veal Pork Lamb 
cents per pound 
PAaNEOI DELS te cathe eee Te aha eae ohne finn Benes 24 at 23 31 
[TTL ae ee, Pee, Ae COD RUERE I S” © Cn nOe ie Maas 26 23 25 36 
AI US eee OR ea ea tr ne on his Oe a ee ee ces bark 32 27 28 44 
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Delivered prices of shipped-in meats were within a cent or two per pound 
of those for supplies from the province, as the basic factors determining meat 
prices in eastern Canada mainly governed in each case. Prices for processed 
pork and ‘beef were, of course, considerably higher, the product having been 
transformed to a more select article. 

Inspection and quality.—In the absence of inspected slaughter, usually a 
federal function, Halifax consumers were protected by the activities of a sanitary 
inspector who, under city authority, visited at frequent intervals all retail 
establishments selling meat, where he made spot inspections. Retailers 
interviewed in the survey spoke well of the quality of Nova Scotia veal and lamb; 
nearly all rated such local meat equal to or better than that received from other 
provinces. There was almost as strong support for Nova Scotia pork compared 
to shipped-in, but only a minority of the retailers regarded local beef as equal to 
western and other shipped-in beef. 


CHANGES ON DAIRY FARMS IN DUNDAS COUNTY, ONTARIO, 
BETWEEN 1918 AND 1948 


D. J. PACKMAN 


A study is being made of the changes that have taken place in farm popula- 
tion, organization and size of farms on Dundas County farms during the thirty- 
year period from 1918 to 1948. 

In 1918, the Farm Management Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College conducted a survey of the farm business on 340 dairy farms in Dundas 
County. The records obtained at that time have been made available to the 
Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture which is 
undertaking a study of the same farms in 1949. Information at five-year 
intervals has been compiled from township assessment rolls covering the thirty- 
year period. 

Of the 340 farms included in the original study, reliable information was 
available for 295 farms. During the thirty-year period, 24 farms merged to 
become twelve farm units and four of the original farms were sold in small lots, 
leaving a total of 279 farms in 1948. Fifty-five of the original operators 
remained on their original parcel of land throughout this time. 


Description of the Area.—The county of Dundas is situated in the central 
part of Eastern Ontario, forty miles south of the city cf Ottawa, with the St. 
Lawrence River as its southern boundary. The soils of the region vary from 
fine sand to clay loam in texture. The Chesterville clay loam is one of the more 
dominant soil types and is extremely productive. The topography consists of 
relatively low undulating ground with some poorly drained soils which are 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

Both climatic and economic conditions render the district particularly suit- 
able for dairy farming. Fifty-five per cent of the farms specialize in dairying 
and fifty per cent of the income is cbtained from the sale of dairy products. 
Outlets for whole milk, concentrated milk and cheese are found in Eastern 
Ontario and in the City of Montreal. 


Size of Farm.—The average size of farm increased from 98 acres in 1918 
to 104-3 acres in 1948. There was a noticeable increase in the number of farms 
ranging from 160 to 200 acres, accompanied by a large decrease in farms of less 
than 80 acres. 
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The amount of cleared land per farm increased from 84:2 acres in 1918 
to 95-1 acres in 1948. Farmers increased the acreage in cleared land by 5-7 
per cent. This was accomplished by decreasing the amount of slash land by 2-4 
per cent, wooded land by 2-1 per cent and the amount of waste land by 0:9 
per cent per farm during the thirty years, 


Farm Population.—There has been a reduction in the average number of 
persons per farm from 4-9 in 1918 to 3-9 persons in 1948. The total decrease 
in adult population was 0-3 persons per farm as compared with a decrease of 
0:7 children under twenty-one years of age. The decline in the male population 
was more pronounced, showing a decrease of 0:2 persons per farm whereas the 
female population decreased by 0-1 person. (Table 1.) 

The above figures include those persons who were permanent residents on 
the farm, including hired help only if the person or persons resided on the farm 
for the major part of the year. Transient hired help is not included in the study. 

The greatest change in the size of the farm family occurred in Williamsburg 
Township where there was a reduction of 1-5 persons per farm, of which 1-3 
were children. Conversely the farm population in Matilda Township remained 
constant at 4:5 persons per farm. Despite the fact that the population per 
farm has remained constant there has been an increase of 0:2 females, a decrease 
of 0-1 males and a decrease of 0-1 children under 21 years. 

The decrease in the average size of family was gradual over the thirty- 
year period. Increased mechanization has permitted the substitution of machi- 
nery for manpower and therefore fewer persons were required per farm in 1948 
than in 1918. At the same time the opportunity for higher wages and shorter 
working hours has lured many of the farm population to urban areas. 


Table 1.—Changes on Dundas County Farms, 1918 = 1948 


Dundas County 


1918 1948 
URVCT AME) SIZe CLIT ALIS (ACTOS ON US dle Wick, Ratio was tes Getic ce ceo v Gaede Cate odes 98-05 104-26 
Average Acreage per farm of: 
(ECE ON Sa HSI EUCSTOETS Vie UY ey atm eatin ee LPR SA SR A 84-25 95-12 
ola LIAR MML CT OS Geek we! 2 ase back eee cee ta s Ue castle cette s tok 26 7-42 5-41 
Woods CRORES Mn MER MILE eae atin eel MEAN La boa At Ot os Necks | 5-42 3°55 
MWiaste Canon preemies acti ee.. Games ahi Ped Dace yo etl thy 0-96 0-18 
i Areraser ABE Or ROTA er Ha hid ouiy oa Mat el ae A BU PTO Ab ol aly 45-3 Ml oyy 
LA fag tea cia Nek clad aris oP grt ck Oey ee Ae Re Rc OL is i a As 4.9 3-9 
Average numbero: mealies: (over 21)ijis6 sc. caw sha on dans ocae SOREL 1-5 ie 
ASVETARS MUMICTOUICUIGIES [OVER 21 Voli. ccs lily wlejles ayelaip, ooerwng euch ahelgege 1-3 oe 
AVOralo RUIN enna: eT CTOM (ECO A Whiley ole ith abicia leo Slings Six, aleie pede vies 2-1 1-4 
Ook UNM Loe Daas eerie: we ua Ut Oe ye yi Se ale ee 27 28 


a 1918—No. of farms 295; 1948—No. of farms 278. 
Sources: Information obtained from Assessment Rolls in Dundas County. December 1948. 

Farm Transfers.—Nineteen per cent of the original owners remained on 
the same parcel of land during the entire period. Thirty-six per cent of the 
farms had one change of ownership, twenty-five per cent were transferred twice, 
the remaining farms three or more times. For every hundred farms that changed 
hands thirty-three remained within the family group and the remainder were 
transferred to other persons. 

The years 1943-1948 witnessed a more rapid turnover of farms than any 
other period during the thirty years. During this period seven per cent of the 
farms changed operators each year. The most stable period occurred from 1924 
to 1928 when these farms had an annual turnover of 4:6 per cent. 
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The percentage of transfers to persons within the family group was smaller 
for those farms which changed ownership most frequently. In the case of those 
farms for which the deed changed hands but once, fifty per cent of the farms 
remained within the family group, while on those farms that were transferred 
twice, thirty-eight per cent remained within the family name. 

When all farms were considered, the average change of operators was 1:6 
per farm during the period from 1918 to 1948. The average change for those 
farms that remained within the family group was 0:9, whereas farms that were 
transferred to persons outside the family group had an average of 2-3 transfers 
per farm. 





Age of Owners as related to Transfer of Land.—Throughout this period, 
there has been a tendency for farmers to retain ownership of their farm to a 
more advanced age. iV 

Table 2.—Age of Owner at Time of Transfer 


Age of owner at time of transfer 








To member To all Average 
of family other farms all farms 
—years— 

TOUR ZS Buel ts, sae erate oi eat ie Lee eh aed te aN Ss Le Sunes 59-3 48-6 50-4 
Bae LY Pica tee cl ale ho ata eae deat ee ne Cee ears Aaa cik eel ee 59-0 55-1 56-2 
ADE LODE ios. c hats cc hioala «eit bole Mc aha PERU Mee tae Ae rte ate se Oe 65-1 55°6 58-8 
DORE OBS 25. shevezis tte aveie- ae eter cn Ge nthe ees IU ater ae capstone cane rae 69-4 57°5 61-3 
BBO OAS a ie) asd cai ciole i teceneke ae tese ut a she Sarai Mea Raber im ake: ete ete pounce 72+1 61-4 64-4 
POLS TOES. KES RIR seecals bh oly Clee a eo a a cdlene Sie ieite sete aidins tes ealtt « 68-6 60-7 62-6 


SourRcE: Assessment Rolls in Dundas County, December 1948. 


Farmers whose farm land remained in the family name generally retained 
ownership till they had reached seventy years of age. After the father had 
retired a younger member of his family who acquired ownership was usually 
37 years of age. The fathers have no doubt been desirous of maintaining a high 
degree of control as long as they were physically capable despite the fact that 
the sons were doing the major portion of the work. 


During World War II, high prices of agricultural products coupled with an 
acute labor shortage induced men to continue operations past their normal 
retirement age. The slight decline in the age at which farmers tended to dispose 
of their property from 1943 to 1948 may not have much significance but may 
also represent a return to a more normal situation. 

In summation, the county of Dundas has witnessed numerous changes in 
its population distribution, organization and the size of its farms. The changes 
and adjustments made, however, are very similar to those for the province of 
Ontario as a whole. 


The average value of occupied farm land in Canada for 1948 is reported at $39 
per acre. This represents an increase of 11 per cent over the average value indicated 
in 1947 and an increase of 62 per cent over the 1935-39 average. The upward trend 
in farm land values from pre-war levels reflects, at least in part, the relative changes 
which have occurred in the price levels of farm products and of the things which 
farmers buy. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of farm prices of agricultural 
products for 1948 was 144 per cent above the 1935-39 level, while for the same year 
the index of prices of commodities and services used by farmers, including living 
costs, had advanced 83 per cent from the 1935-39 base-period level. 
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CHANGES IN FARMING PATTERN IN SOUTHEASTERN ALBERTA 
S. Mysaxk 


Wheat farms in the short grass prairie zone of southeastern Alberta! have 
undergone noticeable changes during the past two decades. The average size 
of farm increased from 808 to 998 acres. Twenty years ago about 50 per cent 
of the farms depended on horses for draft power, whereas today over 95 per cent 
use tractors. With the advent of the tractor, the adoption of the oneway disc 
plough as the main tillage implement and the combine-harvester as the main 
harvesting equipment, has become universal. The proportion of cropland sown 
to wheat has remained fairly constant, about 50 per cent, but the proportion 
of summerfallow has been increased to a point where the standard practice today 
is a two-year crop rotation, namely, wheat after summerfallow. Land values 
have probably undergone the least change in this section of Alberta. Labour is 
about 50 per cent more efficient today and better use is being made of capital 
invested in machinery now than twenty years ago. 


Area Studied.—In order to measure changes in wheat farms, reference is 
made to two farm business studies conducted in southeastern Alberta fifteen 
years apart—one in 1931 and the other in 1946.2 The 1931 study was made 
near the town of Bow Island, about forty miles west of Medicine Hat, and the 
1946 study was made near the town of Foremost, located about twenty miles 
south of Bow Island3. The areas are contiguous and have similar soils as well 
as climatic conditions. Topographical features are also very much alike. To a 
very large extent agricultural development in both areas has depended upon 
wheat. Thus, since the two areas are similar in many respects it is assumed 
that the farm business data collected in both areas are comparable, and that 
changes in farm patterns during the fifteen year interval have taken place 
similarly in the adjacent areas. 

There were 82 farm business records taken in the 1931 survey and 77 in 
1946. Farms were selected at random within the various size groups in both 
studies. 





Land Use.—Changes in the use of cropland between 1931 and 1946 are 
indicated in Table 1. 

Although comparing uses of land on the basis of two single years may not 
always present an accurate picture as to what is happening in an area over a 
period of years, nevertheless, it is felt that certain general conclusions can be 
drawn from the data presented in Table 1. The proportion of cropland sown 
to wheat has remained fairly constant over the fifteen-year period. There has 
been less acreage sown to coarse grains in late years, especially oats. Feed 
requirements on wheat farms of southeastern Alberta have become less with the 
disappearance of horses. Some wheat was still sown on stubble land in 1931, 
but very little in 1946, because wheat yields on stubble have been very 





1Short grass prairie region, or the brown soil zone, comprises about twelve million acres in the southeastern 
corner of Alberta. It extends into the southwestern section of Saskatchewan where it covers a much larger 
area than in Alberta. 

2Data were taken from the original records of farm business in both these years. In 1931 the Agricultural 
Economics Branch (now Economics Division), Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan, made a survey of farm power in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In 
1946 the Economics Division conducted a farm business survey in southern Alberta in connection with a land 
classification project covering the short grass prairie region. 

3Besides wheat farms, cattle ranches occupy a fairly large area in the short grass zone, especially where 
the topography is rough, but wheat farms are by far the most important in this section of Alberta. This is 
well illustrated by a type-of-farming areas map recently prepared by the Dominion Economics Division 
in co-operation the with Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Land Use on Surveyed Wheat Farms in Southeastern Alberta, 1931 and 1946 





Per Cent of Total Cropland 


Land Use SEER 
1931 1946 
per cent 
WV DOH Ec AU UNO E. SHOR VIE Ag ete os RRR TB oka NOE PIL Mae! Loe ts Ceo LE, 49-6 48-7 
NEE CRS TAR ay tiky bab its a Dew nu aM aia TENDS ae an Pa NRA am GRRE Ny: ZORA ek | on aS coy Bae 4-0 1-4 
PASE OV APD HERON elo A) Yi 9 C2) 5 seth gy als Pane As Sn om RP cee 0-1 0-9 
Ba ges) ANE AE Wa EPO PRRs MEE Rg MD A ae RE Ames ERG Des Oh IST RNC RPE 7:4 0-6 
Re Wes PA as Set CR aR S PAL A NPamnM | NOURI TS cm Re ees a RCE MUTaTe Sipe Pe Ee anes 0-4 0-3 
QU eT ope DE AE Pts eh ee eA SR UMA Qree TNO code gage cue Oe netere cate 1 \ 4-] { 1-4 
WETOARENE TS Visa eee Ne aes istic ate tee ie c Weemae tetany aio tat | atRENNENes SAMS MENS Fe ce J 0-7 
SSL DTOTPALIG WS Th eiule coc Goethe a Brass Repunsets, Uisyee cee Bid BteanS An ORME Satna teh em ae |, 34-4 46-0 
GWe5 NE en fr Rew ee be UKM MNS Lea ies cite eka Ly CLR ate sh 100-0 100-0 
Average crop acreage per {ari .. 8 belied aa ek pull on 543 762 


disappointing over a period of years in this semi-arid region. Probably the most 
significant change in land use from 1931 to 1946 was the almost universal 
adoption of a two year crop rotation, namely, wheat and summerfallow. 

The proportion of cropland devoted to rye in the two years is somewhat 
misleading. Rye is a crop adaptable to the short grass region, especially on 
lighter soils, and farmers grow more or less rye depending on the relationship 
of wheat to rye prices. 


Size of Farm.—The trend toward increased farm size is revealed by the 
fact that the total acreage per surveyed farm averaged 808 in the 1931 survey 
as compared with 998 in the 1946 survey—an increase of almost 200 acres per 
farm. Cropland acreage also increased from 543 to 762 per farm (Table 1). 
Census figures for the whole southeastern region indicate the same trend. In 
Census Division 1, which covers the southeastern part of Alberta, the number 
of farms having 640 acres or more increased from 45 per cent of all farms in 1931 
to 54 per cent in 19461. 


Mechanization.—Probably the most noticeable change between 1931 and 
1946 has occurred in mechanization of farm draft power. In 1931 about half of 
the surveyed farms depended on horses, whereas in the 1946 survey practically 
every farm had a tractor. 


Yable 2.—Farm Power and Farm Machinery Holdings om Surveyed Farms in Southeastern 
Alberta, 1931 and 1946 


1931 Survey—82 Farms | 1946 Survey—77 Farms 


Kind of Machinery No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Farms of Farms of 
with Item | All Farms | with Item | All Farms 


GB gEXOH TOT erie Oe RI aah Peete IHU IAN oho oA DT Ae cL AO 4g 7 97 
Bivesh ine! Savaratce Aoi 20 hh Oke aia ee ie Om tt 13 5 6 
Combine Harviesternnis eye Waa ee ee ee daria, 29 oO 56 thes 
8 COs ee Paks ape Ma Ts UPAR: Hohe ok a AR Ie A ede) 74 90 44 57 
Onewavalises Plows fae, See ee eine Fate Rae ee 18 2 ig 92 
Blader Weederee aes Sar ies Wenn eas | eae Wee ity ate 9 11 36 47 
VsWigvorsore) cxcs heh Wet CNL) OL Rey SPN Ron MORO Ula ely SHaRY ARUN Ye 64 78 47 61 
TETUCIRE: RRM e605 areal IY eatin: LAU AY La ate M NM hapiag ol hak) ey he 28 34 49 64. 


1Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of the Prairie 
Provinces, Population and Agriculture. Ottawa. 1946. 
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With the advent of the tractor and its adaptation to many farm uses, type 
of farm machinery and equipment has changed considerably. Continuous use 
of tractors as a source of farm power hias resulted in the development ‘and 
improvement of special equipment for field operations. Table 2 illustrates the 
changes in farm power and farm machinery. 

Besides the almost universal change-over to tractor power, other changes 
shown in Table 2 are of interest. Replacing the mouldboard plough, the oneway 
disc plough has become the main tillage implement in the short grass region of 
Alberta. Combine-harvesters are found on almost three-quarters of the ‘farms, 
whereas only one-third had them in 1931. Although there were not quite as 
many cars on farms in 1946 as in 1931, the number of trucks had almost 
doubled. Scarcity of cars during the war years may have been the reason 
for this. 

Apparently there was more efficient use made of capital invested in 
machinery in 1946 than in 1931. After allowing for changes in the price level 
between the two periods, it was found that the average investment in machinery 
and equipment per one hundred acres of cropland was $577 in 1931 as compared 
with $388 in 1946. This increase in efficiency was brought about by changes 
in the type of machinery, cultural practices, and the increased crop acreage 
per farm. 


Capital Structure.—Comparative figures for the two studies showing dis- 
tribution of farm capital under different items ‘are given in Table 3. 


Table 3.— Distribution of Capital on Surveyed Farms in Southeastern Alberta, 1931 and 1946 


Average per Farm 




















‘ No. of Value of Value of Value of 
Year of Survey Farms Total Value of | Machinery | Livestock 
Real Buildings and (Excluding 
Estate Equipment horses) 
— dollars— 
DSM a Ry Te Cte a te ais Sr rare sine eon oe Be $2 11,466 Pa Teas 2,848 382 
LTTE eat oo aS corer 4 3 ge Ae oe 77 10,367 2,482 3300) 487 











Real estate values were higher in 1931 than in 1946. The difference is not 
fully indicated by the table, since the 1931 average farm was about 200 aires 
smaller than in 1946. In 1931 farmers in the short grass prairie tended to 
value their property on the basis of reasonably good returns realized in the 
immediate past. They had not yet lived through the series of unusually dry 
years of the thirties coupled with a period of very low farm prices. 


Labour Requirements.—The labour equivalent averaged 1.67 man units 
per farm in 1931 as compared with 1-38 in 1946. In terms of ‘crop acres handled 
per man, this worked out to 325 cropland acres in 1931 as against 556 in 1946. 
With the disappearance of horses and the advent of large power machinery, 
the efficiency of farm labour on prairie wheat farms has increased by more 
than 50 per cent. 





Summary.—During the past two decades, wheat farms in the short grass 
prairie region of southeastern Alberta have undergone noticeable changes. 
Farms are larger, tractors are the main source of power, tillage practices and 
use of land are changing, and farm manpower is becoming more efficient. 
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THE WORK OF FAO! 


Founded at Quebec in October, 1945, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations has completed three years of work. Through FAO, 
governments are working together to increase production and improve the distri- 
bution and use of food and other products of farms, forests and fisheries, and to 
better the condition of rural people. International co-operation in this field is 
now a reality. 

In reporting to the Fourth Session of the FAO Conference at Washington 
in November 1948, the Director-General of FAO drew attention to three 
trends in the work of the Organization. First, the food situation is such that the 
drive for increased production together with better management of basic soil 
and water resources has been and will probably continue to be the dominant note 
in international and national plans. Such striving towards increased production 
has a danger for countries already producing at a high level. Unless adequate 
steps are taken to achieve orderly international marketing, such as attempted 
through the proposed International Wheat Agreement, producers of some import- 
ant agricultural commodities in those countries are likely to face trouble as world 
production increases. Second, there has been a marked trend during the year 
toward decentralizing FAO operations as the Organization comes to grips with 
specific problems in specific areas. Examples of such activities are found in the 
Agricultural Advisory Services carried on under the FAO/UNRRA Agreement, 
in the holding of conferences on regional problems in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, nutrition and statistics, in the setting-up of small regional working 
parties especially in co-operation with the United Nations Regional Economic 
Commissions, and in arrangements for the work of FAO Regional Representatives. 
The third notable trend is the development of the network of interrelated acti- 
vities with other agencies, both within and without the United Nations Organiza- 
tions. Through the Economic and Social Council, FAO has been active in 
hastening this development which is necessary not only to avoid duplication of 
work but to make possible well rounded attacks on important problems by all 
forces concerned. 


International Action 


World Food Problems Studied.—In addition to the annual review of 
world food and agriculture problems and national programs which is now an 
integral part of the annual FAO Conference, the Council of FAO has kept world 
problems of food and agriculture under review during the year. Following the 
Washington Conference in 1948 a study group was established within FAO to 
give attention to problems of commodity distribution. 

Since its inception FAO has played a leading role in the bringing together of 
representatives of member governments to study a wide range of problems. One 
of the first steps taken after the establishment of FAO was the calling of a 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems by the Director-General in May 1946 
at Washington. This meeting resulted in the creation of the International 
Emergency Food Council to undertake the responsibilities of allocating foods in 
short supply for the duration of the emergency. The allocation functions of 
this Organization were transferred in January 1948 to the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee operated under the Council of FAO. Also in the 
emergency field of action was the sponsoring by FAO of a Special Conference on 
Cereals which was held in Paris in 1947 to consider the very serious world cereal 





1Prepared by S. C. Hudson from reports issued by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 
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deficit in 1947-48. Leading agricultural officials of forty nations made recom- 
mendations to governments with the object of making better use of existing 
supphes of cereals in deficit countries and increasing exports from surplus areas. 

Agreement on plans for increasing the food supply of the countries of the 
Near East was reached at a conference of representatives of those nations at 
Cairo, Egypt, in February 1948. One of the most important recommendations 
by the Conference covered the development of irrigation projects in various 
Near East countries to open up idle land for cultivation. 

A Rice Study Group held a meeting at Trivandrum, India, in May 1947 to 
discuss methods of increasing rice production. As a result of recommendations 
from this meeting, an International Rice Conference was convened in Baguio, 
Philippines, in March 1948. This Conference recommended the establishment of 
an International Rice Council for the purpose of achieving co-operative action 
on rice production, conservation, distribution within nations, and consumption. 


Conferences on Forestry.—The International Timber Conference held at 
Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, in 1947 considered the shortage of wood which 
was impeding Europe’s rebuilding program. In developing a program for over- 
coming this shortage consideration was given to long-range problems as well as 
to the current emergency. As a result, all the major countries in Europe, with the 
exception of the Soviet Union, increased their output and exports by ten per cent 
in 1947. A program for the development of the forestry resources of Latin 
America was approved at the Latin America Forestry and Forest Products 
Conference at Teresopolis, Brazil, in April 1948. Forestry conferences planned 
for the current year include a Pulp and Paper Preparatory Conference in 
Montreal, and the Third World Forestry Congress to be held in Helsinki, Finland. 


Fisheries Council Established.—Representatives of eight FAO member 
nations met at Baguio in February 1948 and drew up a draft agreement for the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. The purpose of this Council is the development 
and proper utilization of living aquatic resources in the Indo-Pacific areas. A 
meeting for the inauguration of this Council is being held in Singapore in 
March 1949. 

The Nutrition Conference which was convened at Baguio at the same time 
as the Fisheries Conference studied means for the retention of nutrients in rice, 
the comparative nutritional value of different varieties of rice, methods of 
determining the thiamine content of rice and methods of improving rice diets. 


Technical Assistance 


Missions.—_F AO stands ready to provide technical missions to countries 
requesting such assistance for the purpose of studying and making recommenda- 
tions with regard to specific problems. The first such mission was the FAO 
Mission to Greece which spent three months in that country in 1946 studying the 
best ways of restoring and improving Greek agriculture. Its report recom- 
mended a comprehensive 25-year development program based on the full scale 
development of water resources. In 1947 a Mission, comprising ten agricultural 
scientists, spent nine weeks in Poland exploring the possibilities of increasing 
the output of Polish agriculture and providing people with an adequate diet. 
In 1948 FAO Missions went to Siam and Venezuela. The Mission to Siam made 
a broad survey emphasizing possible improvements in the production of rice and 
of forest products, and in the management of livestock, while the Mission to 
Venezuela made recommendations on ways of increasing edible oils which have 
been seriously lacking in the Venezuelan food supply. 
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Livestock Improvement.—Important steps towards greater production of 
food through the improving of livestock has been carried on by FAO. A program 
for the control of rinderpest disease in cattle, which has long been a major 
scourge in Asia and Centra] Africa, has been started by the Chinese government 
with the help of FAO. A thorough survey of the rinderpest situation in Siam was 
carried on by a specialist on the FAO Mission to that country. As a result of this 
survey FAO is working for the establishment of a Far East Veterinary Group to 
lead the fight against this disease in that region. An FAO veterinarian was sent 
to Ethiopia in 1948 to assist laboratory workers in that country in the production 
of vaccine against rinderpest and other animal diseases. A demonstration school 
was conducted by FAO in England to provide European veterinaries with recent 
information that could be used to improve the production of vaccine and serums 
in their laboratories. Consideration was also given to advanced methods in virus 
research and laboratory diagnosis. An artificial insemination school which was 
carried on by FAO in Italy last summer enabled European scientists to move 
forward on program work for the artificial insemination of livestock . 


Introduction of Seeds.—Since early 1948 FAO has been sending seed 
samples of newly developed varieties of crops to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia and China. This seed will enable plant 
breeders in the different countries to carry on experimental work that should 
lead to the improvement of native crops and the use of new ones with the 
objective of increasing food production. A hybrid corn school was held in Italy 
in 1947 to demonstrate the latest corn breeding techniques and more recently 
FAO arranged for hybrid corn seed to be sent to experimental stations in thirteen 
European countries as well as in Egypt, Lebanon and Syria. 


Other Assistance.—An FAO entomologist visited Poland in 1947, and 
Egypt in 1948, to assist in insect control work. In 1948 a meeting was held in 
London to consider methods of preventing losses in stored grains from infestation. 
A further conference of Latin American governments studied this problem in 
Cali, Colombia, in February 1949. 

Technical assistance was also provided in connection with food preservation 
in Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy while aid was given to Near East govern- 
ments in the development of irrigation and drainage projects. 


World Agriculture Census.—One of the major undertakings which has 
been sponsored by FAO is the 1950 World Census of Agriculture. This census 
will be conducted by member governments each of which will be responsible for 
publishing results of its own census. FAO will publish only comparable results 
pertaining to certain products. Training schools for statisticians have been 
conducted by FAO in preparation for this census. 


Regional Development.—Work at the regional offices has been clarified by 
establishing principles which will govern their organization. The main objects 
are to ensure centralized policy and program-making at the headquarters of 
FAO but decentralized operation of programs in the regions. A regional repre- 
sentative directly responsible to the Director-General will have charge of actual 
operations in each region. Technical workers will be sent. to the region for 
temporary periods from FAO headquarters as they are needed. The nucleus of 
the regional office in the Near East was established in Cairo during 1948. In 
Europe the work of the regional! office at Rome has been supplemented by FAO 
activities at Geneva, the centre for co-operation with ECE. Regional representa- 
tives for the Far East and Latin America have also been appointed. 
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General and regular service to governments are crystallizing into more 
different patterns as needs become clearer and experience shows what can and 
cannot be done with the funds available. In particular, the year has seen some 
notable publications in international statistics including the Yearbook of FAO 
Statistics, the Yearbook of International Trade in Agricultural Commodities, the 
Yearbook of Forestry and Forest Products Statistics, and an International Year- 
book of Fisheries Statistics. Publication of statistical bulletins for agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries is also carried on. A number of technical studies in fields 
of interest to member nations have been published. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Canada’s Economy in a Changing World. Edited by J. Douglas Gibson. 
Toronto, The Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 1948. pp. XIII + 380. 

This book was issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, under whose direction it was written. It is ‘a collection of 
essays by different individuals. As indicated in the foreword, “No effort was 
made to achieve unanimity”. Indeed, considerable diversity of view exists in 
the study. The intention was to combine collective discourse with individual 
writing of the essays and individual responsibility for them. The contributors, 
the majority of them economists, include such names as Maurice Lamontagne, 
H. F. Angus, Kenneth R. Wilson, W. A. Mackintosh, D. C. McGregor, Wynne 
Plumptre, Courtland Elliot, M. Freedman, and W. T. G. Hackett. The subject 
matter included is revealed by the chapter headings: The External Background 
of Canada’s Economic Problems; Some Political Aspects of Canada’s Trade 
Problem; Canada’s Interest in Multilateral Trade; Dependence on Export 
Markets Overseas; Canadian Agricultural Policy and Export Trade; Dependence 
on Imports from the United States; The “Bank”: The “Fund”: and the Canadian 
Dollar; Exports to the United States; and The Role of Capital Imports. The 
Appendix contains a Chronology of Major Events of Economic Interest to 
Canada, and for those readers who wish to pursue this subject, 'a list of additional 
readings. 

HIBBARD, Benjamin Horace.—Agricultural Economics. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1948. pp. X + 441. 

The author, a professor Emeritus of Agricultural Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has written a book dealing with the economics and the 
institutions of United States agriculture. The book is divided into 34 chapters 
and ranges from such subjects as the Meaning of Economics to The American 
Society of Equity. The general reader will find the book filled with factual 
data and also with discussions on such subjects as Why Do So Many Farm, 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and Valuation of Farm Land and Its Products. 
The author’s concluding statement sums up to a large degree his philosophy, 
“What we most need, and eventually must have, is re-established world trade”. 


Total wool production in 1948 amounted to 11,915,000 pounds as compared with 
14,090,000 pounds in 1947. Slightly lighter average weights per fleece contributed 
to the decline which was mostly due to fewer sheep on farms. Decreases from 1947 
were 1,753,000 pounds in shorn wool and 422,000 pounds in pulled wool. 

Imports of wool during 1948 were over 15 million pounds greater than during 
1947 while exports were slightly less. Domestic disappearance, assuming no change 
in stocks, amounted to 102,167,000 pounds in 1948 as compared with 88,882,000 pounds 
in 1947. 

The weighted farm price of shorn wool for Canada as a whole, rose from 28:2 
cents per pound in 1947 to 28-9 cents per pound in 1948. 


OTTAWA 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aND Livina Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Services used by Cost of Living 
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De eee tetas oie | See Metrics Atel lie Pyle ee mI ons oe ts atic Sau ae avn 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
1 SD Ze Net te ee Met l S RHON sc eA a referee tatiels felis LN os los ogee ics vo teenie came 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
LOZ Meneame ely ave eee teee ers til eevee eererae Tae einiets aici ce lanaere aia ere ere 118°3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
LOA ere hel meee ITC ste atoemey a cher Libera sect ef a, sic oaeh ater casted ie 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
LOZ Smet eer eal me fe Sera] PTS nie ieiorern et ntact Gitodahiss latter earch ere ae, 131-8 123-9 119-8 
1926.. 144-4 158-5 E052 os cae aides cee 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
LOD (ee eee: 138-6 149-4 UD Br IAN Po montage goa 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
MO 28ers Seeks es 136-3 134°3 Bets FOP A UN ee ae Sey isthe 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
ODO Rees welt tors 140-8 137-2 Lear a teatro cee es 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
LOS OM ele ut ste 119-5 105-8 135*0 Nitsieek Leute 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
OS Lata teisreraas 78-9 65-0 O27 Ge eet wht ee 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
OSD Nee ene cee 65-5 60-4 S025. Uae eee oe ee, 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
OSS iae tse mils 69-3 69-3 ay Ps ooh oleae Fae 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
LGA eds eis 83°5 80-5 SOE MA Ue eo yee 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
OSD rar cao wee 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
OSG aero 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
102 Tate enn ays 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
HOS Ree eT cictee 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
TORO ee tee ate 92-6 83-7 101-5 91:8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101:5 
LOA Mere ett te ots 96-1 85-4 106-7 96°8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 
LOA Poeee 106-6 88°9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
LOAF ees aber 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119°2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
OSS ree welt 145-4 129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 LDA esi 118-4 
OAs eae a 155-3 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
LODE Mitac: avoncit 165-3 160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 123-2 119-5 
LOA Gere aiere 177-0 172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
LOR Aer eee 189-7 179-1 200°2 212-6 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
OAS Here Ve tle et 229-6 195-6 263-7 252-6 fey 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
May eos task 228-4 205-8 251-2 DAC Odean h « Ee Ded Sener ae ieee 153 +3 
OTe. ck uae: 239-1 213°3 265-1 DOT =D is dante Se pe eo OD ee ee 154-3 
Ua eee a 240-0 209-9 270°3 DOO | Ap oe arate ea ee eee eee eee 156-9 
Ae feel etl 238-2 190-7 285-8 264-2 176-7 203°7 169-5 157-5 
ree) Hy a ae at A 236-2 184-6 287-9 AVY As Sin RR reed Mee Hey AM Ate (NT TL ha 158-9 
LOCTSEA Eke uy 232-7 184-4 280-9 ZOO Ty [ho ee Se ak Bape oe ean eee eer 159-6 
INOW GH okies tuk 232-4 186-2 278-6 POLS deck sa cee ale ee OEE ee eee 159-6 
EB iy aaa 233°6 186-7 280-4 2007 UM reds nee ee eee os eee ees 158-9 
1949 
Ae watchs ake 232-2 187-7 276-7 257-5 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
Bim tte a ce 226-2 186-1 266°3 205*0 4. d5n a Bow neat ae el ees ee 159-5 
Marc eucs an oe 224-2 183-7 264-7 AOL*2 15 5 eke Gal cal Store Ree ae 159-2 
VADER ee een 224-5 184°9 264-1 DOLE «beds byte Neu Aetaern ae ae Oe ee 159<3 


(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Divsion. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The total acreage seeded to wheat in 
Canada for harvest is expected to be 
nearly 27 million acres, three million 
acres more than in 1948. The Agricultural 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics published, on May 12, acreage 
intentions for field crops in 1949. The 
Bureau report indicates that prairie farm- 
ers intend to increase summerfallow area 
by more than half a million acres. De- 
creases are anticipated for the other major 
grain crops. Land summerfallowed will 
likely cover about 20-6 million acres. Oats 
at 10-8 million acres are down four per 
cent from last year while barley at 6-0 
million has dropped seven per cent. Ex- 
tremely sharp declines will occur in seed- 
ings of rye and flaxseed, the extent of the 
change from last year in these two crops 
being 43 per cent and 75 per cent respec- 
tively. The acreage to be seeded to pota- 
toes this year is five per cent below the 
1948 level. In evaluating this informa- 
tion, the Bureau qualification must be 
considered. These intended acreage esti- 
mates are merely indicative of farmers’ 
plans at the end of April, and acreages 
actually seeded may, therefore, vary con- 
siderably from the intentions figures, de- 
pending upon conditions affecting seeding 
subsequent to April 30. 

For all Canada, the intended acreages 
for 1949 as reported at April 30, are as 
follows, with the 1948 acreages within 
brackets: Spring wheat 26,254,200 (23,- 
247,400); oats 10,772,600 (11,200,500); bar- 
ley 6,016,000 (6,495,300); spring rye 322,- 
200 (497,200); flaxseed 484,300 (1,934,500); 
potatoes. 481,600 (508,200); summerfallow 
20,566,000 (19,991,000). 


Crop Outlook.—In general, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
telepraphic crop reports, the spring season 
with few exceptions was considerably ad- 
vanced throughout Canada in comparison 
with a year ago. 

The growing season in the Maritime 
Provinces was three weeks in advance 
of last year. With few exceptions clovers 
and grasses have wintered well and are 
now making luxuriant growth. Fruit trees 
have wintered well and the blossom pros- 
pect is good. Some sprays have already 
been applied. Potato plantings are well 
under way and truck crop planting is 
advancing. 

Except in northern areas, seeding 
started around the first of May in most 
sections of Quebec. Cool, wet weather 
which has prevailed over most of Quebec 
since the middle of May has slowed field 
operations and retarded growth. Meadows 


and pastures came through the winter in 
generally excellent condition. Indications 
are that fairly substantial acreages will 
be seeded to coarse grains. In the south- 
ern sections fruit trees are in full bloom. 

Early season indications pointed to 
promising crop prospects in Ontario in 
1949. Fall wheat and fall rye wintered 
well and only moderate damage to hay 
and clover meadows has been reported. 
Cool, dry weather during May had a 
retarding influence on growth of spring 
crops, meadows and pastures. About 75 
per cent of the intended acreage of spring 
crops had been seeded by May 7. In- 
creased acreages were indicated for spring 
grains, sugar beets, corn for husking and 
flue-cured tobacco while decreases are 
expected in potatoes and flaxseed. How- 
ever, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on June 14, prolonged 
drought, accompanied by unseasonable 
extremes in temperature, has seriously 
reduced crop prospects in Ontario. To- 
bacco, soybeans, corn and tomatoes have 
been particularly hard hit by late frosts, 
necessitating considerable replanting of 
these crops. The dry, cool weather and 
frosty nights have retarded growth of 
practically all field crops. All tree fruits 
have a heavy bloom and are blossoming 
earlier than usual. 


Seeding on the Prairies was practically 
completed by June 8. Widespread rains 
have considerably improved crop condi- 
tions in the West, but rain is still urgently 
needed in fairly large areas of central 
Alberta and south-central and south-west- 
ern Saskatchewan. Recovery from frost 
damage has been good but some reseeding 
of coarse grains was necessary in a few 
districts. In many sections, particularly 
western, south-western and south-central 
Saskatchewan and in central and north- 
central Alberta rain is urgently needed 
to halt deterioration. Grasshoppers are 
hatching in many areas but widespread 
poison spray campaigns are evidently 
proving quite effective. Despite this, 
there is still potential danger of serious 
grasshopper damage, particularly in some 
parts of central Saskatchewan where 
heavy losses have already been reported 
from some localities. 

The growing season got away to a 
slow start in British Columbia this year, 
but has advanced to the point where 
it is considered to be about average. 
Present prospects for hay, grain and 
forage crops, as well as fruit crops, are 
excellent. 
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The index of industrial production reached 184-1 in September, 1948, and 
held for the next three months between this figure and 185-8 in December. 
In January, 1949, it dropped to 178-6, by February showed a slight recovery, 
and by March reached 184-3. This figure is slightly above the 1948 monthly 
average of 181-5 and considerably higher than the 1947 average of 175-5. The 
sub-index on the production of motor vehicles, which in January fell to 108-5 
from 201-0 in December, recovered to 189-3 in March following brief shut- 
downs for retooling purposes. 

Freight car loadings for the week ending May 21, 1949, totalled 73,500 
compared with 74,100 for the previous week and 76,700 in the corresponding 
week last year. 

There was a substantial contraction in employment in the major industrial 
groups from January to April 1 with the index number standing at 187-6 on 
April 1, compared with 196-0 on January 1, 1949 and 186-6 at April 1, 1948. 
This downward movement is in accord with the seasonal trend observed during 
eight of the last 11 years. The index of employment in manufacturing stood on 
April 1 at 203-1, almost the same as the March figure and slightly above the 
April 1, 1948 index of 202-0. Expenditures on weekly salaries and wages in the 
larger manufacturing establishments rose 0:2 per cent in March and 138 per cent 
as compared with a year ago when the earnings had been affected by Easter 
holidays. 


The Federal Budget.—The Minister of Finance, in his annual Budget 
speech on March 22, 1949, announced taxation cuts which included not only 
curtailment of income taxation but reductions on a large variety of consumer 
goods and services. The basic income exemptions of $750 for single persons 
and $1,500 for married persons were increased to $1,000 and $2,000 respectively. 
The exemption in respect of children eligible for family allowance was raised 
from $100 to $150, and for other dependents from $300 to $400. 


Cost-of-Living.—Since September 1, 1948, the cost-of-living index has 
remained relatively steady, ranging between 158:9 and 159-6. During the 
first quarter of 1949 the index number declined slightly. However, by April 1, 
1949, there was a slight reversal in the trend. The cost-of-living index moved 
up one-tenth of a point between March 1 and April 1, from 159-2 to 159:3. 
At this figure, it was 7-7 points above April 1, 1948, and three-tenths of a 
point below the peak level of 159-6 which has been reached three times—at 
the first of October and November, 1948, and January, 1949. 

The increase during the month was due to small advances in clothing, 
home-furnishings and services, rents and the miscellaneous group, which offset 
a further drop in foods. 

The food index declined in the period from 199-1 to 198-5, a substantial 
drop in the price of butter and small decreases in lard and shortening over- 
balancing price increases of beef, pork, milk, bread and flour. At the April 1 
level the food index was 11-7 points higher than a year ago, but 6-9 points 
below the peak of 205-4 reached on October 1, 1948. 

The clothing index registered a further slight increase, from 182-7 to 
183-2, which compares with 172-9 on April 1, 1948, and the home furnishings 
and services index moved up from 167-9 to 168-0, the fuel and light index 
remained unchanged at 131-0, while the index of miscellaneous goods and 
services advanced from 128-1 to 128-4, reflecting an increase in the automobile 
transportation series. 
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Prices.—Continuing the downtrend recorded in January and February, a 
further slight decline was shown in wholesale prices in Canada during March, 
according to the general wholesale index released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index was down 0-6 points from February and 2-1 points 
from the high reached in December, but 8-6 points above the April, 1948, 
index. 

The index for April, 1949, on the base 1926100, stood at 157-5 as compared 
with 157-6 in March, 158-1 in February, 159-6 in December and 148-9 in April, 
1948. As compared with the preceding month, decreases were recorded for all 
indexes with the exception of wood and iron products. Textile products remained 
unchanged. 

Prices received by farmers for their agricultural products continued to 
decline. The index number of farm prices of agricultural products (1935-39100) 
for March, 1949, is 251-2 as compared with 257-3 for January. This decline 
for the month of March is a continuation of a general downward trend in 
the index which began in September, 1948, except for the month of December. 
The drop in the March index is due to lower prices for dairy products and 
poultry and eggs. 

Prices paid by farmers as recorded in January, 1949, showed a slight 
decline. This was due to the seasonal drop in wage rates. Thus, the Dominion 
composite price index of commodities used by farmers, inclusive of living 
costs, declined 2:4 points between August, 1948 and January, 1949. The 
index (1935-39100) for January, 1949, however, was well above the level 
of January, 1948—being 12-0 points higher (187-7 and 175-7). The decline 
was more marked in Western Canada than in Eastern Canada. 

For all of Canada the index of farm wage rates fell from 398-4 for August, 
1948 to 352-2 at January, 1949, but was still considerably above the level of 
337-8 for January, 1948. On the other hand, farm operating equipment and 
materials rose to 180-3 compared with 176-7 and 169-8, respectively, for August 
and January, 1948. Farm family living costs adv anced slightly from 169°5 
for August to 171-8 for January 1949. 

In comparing the farm prices received to farm prices paid ratios between 
August, 1948 and January, 1949, the farm prices received showed a greater 
decline. 


Decontrol.—The Dominion Government at the end of March, 1949, 
authorized the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to withdraw price ceiling 
orders on flour, bread, butter, sugar and molasses, and on those fruits and 
vegetables which are not limited in supply by the operation of the present import 
restrictions. Concurrently, the subsidy of 46-5 cents a bushel which was paid 
since August 1, 1948 on wheat going into domestic consumption in Canada was 
withdrawn. 


Farm Income.—Net income of Canadian farmers from farming operations 
in 1948 reached a total of $1,693,315,000, the highest figure recorded since the 
publication of comparable statistics back to 1938, and well above the net income 
of $1,234,909,000 for 1947, and of $1,161,395,000 for 1946. 

Farm cash income from the sale of farm products also established an all- 
time high record of $2,449,865,000 last year as against $1,962,276,000 in the 
preceding year, and there were further increases in the value of home-consumed 
farm produce. The decrease in the value of the year-end change of farm- 
held live stock inventories more than offset some increase in the value of year- 
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end changes of farm-held grain inventories, but it was insufficient to offset the 
gains in cash income and income of kind, the result being that gross income for 
1948 also set a record. , 

Farm operating expenses during 1948 continued their upward climb. Bea 
$968,372,000 in 1947, they increased to $1,083,556,000 last year, a gain of 
nearly 12 per cent. While gains were registered for nearly all of the expense 
items, the most significant increase occurred in livestock feeds, which rose by 
approximately $45,000,000 or about 19 per cent. 

With the exception of British Columbia, all of the 1948 provincial net 
incomes were larger than in 1947, while compared with 1946, net incomes were 
lower in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Greatest absolute gain in net 
income in 1948 as compared with 1947 occurred in Saskatchewan. 


Exports.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce, on May 9, announced the 
new additional purchases planned by the United Kingdom. ‘These include 
canned salmon and timber, as well as flour, apples and fruit pulp. 

A quantity of 400 thousand tons of flour is to be shipped during the crop 
year 1949-50. This amount, which is somewhat less than that supplied by 
Canadian millers last year, is 100 thousand tons above the minimum amount 
provided for in the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement. It is about 
double the pre-war level of Canadian flour shipments to the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom have agreed to make a token purchase of Canadian 
apples, the details of which are still to be worked out. They have also offered 
to buy a small quantity of fruit pulp now held by the Canadian Government. 

Canada’s total domestic exports rose in value in April to $237,800,000 from 
$212,300,000 in April last year and from $216,800,000 in March, 1949. The 
cumulative value for the first four months of the year was $896,600,000 compared 
with $884,400,000 in 1948. 

Further gains in the value of shipments to the United States over last year 
were recorded during March and April, according to returns released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and sharp increases in exports to the United 
Kingdom, India and Pakistan. There were moderate gains in shipments to 
European and Latin American countries. 

Exports to the United States for the first four months of 1949 were 
$455,804,000 as against $421,553,000 a year earlier. Total exports to the United 
Kingdom for this period were $202,484,000 as compared with $220,143,000 a 
year ago. There was a general decrease in the value of exports to European 
countries in the first four months from $90,238,000 to $62,051,000. 

Among the individual commodities there were gains in wheat, other grains, 
rubber, seeds, cattle, newsprint, farm implements, copper, lead, nickel, zinc 
and fertilizers. Asbestos exports were down sharply, as well as coal, bacon and 
hams, planks and boards, and wood pulp. 
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A STUDY OF THE FARM BUSINESS IN SOUTHEAST SASKATCHEWAN, 1948 


GorpoN HaasE 

The present study extends the investigation of the farm business in Saskat- 
ehewan into a well stabilized section of the Black Soil or Park zone of the 
province. The area studied comprises a block of ten rural municipalities in 
the southeast part of the province, adjacent to the Manitoba boundary on the 
east and the Qu’Appelle river on the north. This particular area was chosen 
because, first, it is considered to be similar in soil, climate and general type of 
farming adapted to a large area in the Black Soil zone, and at the same time 
experienced typical crop yields for the survey year. Second, the area coincides 
with Saskatchewan Agricultural Representative District No. 5. It is hoped 
that some of the information obtained may be useful in the expanding land-use 
and other programs that are developing on the basis of these districts. 

The black soils of the area vary in texture from light loams to relatively 
heavy silt loams and silty clay loams. The topography is fairly level to 
undulating, with a tendency towards sloughs and poor drainage in many places. 
Only small parts of the area, mostly associated with the Qu’Appelle river and 
Pipestone creek, are too hilly for cultivation. The long-time average rainfall 
for the area is between 12 and 13 inches, and the wheat yields in the area for 
the 30-year period prior to 1947 averaged 15-6 bushels per acre. 

The purpose of the study was to gather information relative to land utiliza- 
tion and other aspects of farm organization and operation as these have developed 
in the area. Within the overall scope of the study, the specific purposes of the 
article are: 

. To indicate the patterns of land use, tenure and farm size for the area; 

. To inventory the land, labour and capital resources of the area and indicate 
the levels of income and family living that are being provided; 

. To examine the relative efficiencies of the different sizes and types of farm 

units; 

. To indicate the financial progress of the farm operators. 


mo Ne 


Data for the study were obtained from two main sources. Conditions of 
ownership and occupancy for each parcel in the area were obtained from muni- 
cipal officials. This information showed the situation with regard to size and 
tenure for each farm unit. Data relating to the farm business were obtained 
directly from farm operators by personal interview. Farms visited were chosen 
at random from well-defined size and tenure groups and the resulting stratified 
sample comprises about one-eighth of the total farms in the survey area. 


Table 1.—Land Utilization on a Sample ire Farms Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 
1947~4 


Average Per cent Per cent 
Use per re) of 
Farm Cultivated Total 
acres per cent per cent 
WR eR BOSE hi. eee ee ee GE) ay fal il OL halo heb 66 24-2 
bg Ae. Reiter pee SU a CONN EO NEL SRE) Pet Ne? Sa Oa 1 0°5 
PPS Ler MOS) thn, ENA e se cn etale cera aca tctity kus andoatardte windsor ate Oeid wis 38 14-0 
ELS SURO BRI a tree DTG. SOR Pa (8 dt a 6) AS RD OR SR oe 10 3°6 
Ee a ee REI RE HOGG Lh OE ie auld Wb amcdleab nae wes 52, 19-2 
PL QEODGPAIY? 1016, aren. va enh an be lene ee Ee SEITE See US 2 0-8 
eer aSr CMI OS eaten y oie Ys I hc hide lke te ee ocr eheetase & mf 2-6 
Mum retiallow:. ¢ gaccs4 se vance Fo cde vieah Peale ATT OPN. OP ee 93 34-0 on, 
GML TOR KIGD. ccd) < bec es ak tc GPR Se eh un emt eden eee ok 3 1-1 ty tee. 
Tetal cultivated...............58 EEE Wise ls GOEL ORT Ee seal Kiiy » 2 aie 100-0 53°38: . 
Gta BCTOd [APMNSCOGG. (O00. bs RR AE eS a ub cokes k dee Wemold le male ROI A 2 ho LAL 
POEL GEIL OTO OU MOTOS: aac cule o onas ee Rbah oe tes ainlee Gohan. wales a3 Soe) LE ye nctichi a ba 2 


Wotalassessed acrese<{: bs ied sasiebectoeteatads Site en tedden tenleers 511 Bey em en fae 100- 
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Land Utilization.—Slightly more than half the total area of the farms in 
the sample was under cultivation in 1947. The proportion of cultivated land, 
as well as its distribution among the various crops, 1s shown in Table 1. 


Tenure and Farm Size:—About 66 per cent of the farm units in the area 
were fully owned by their operators. Only about 10 per cent of the units were 
fully rented and the remaining farms included some rented land. Distribution 
of farms according to size is shown in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Size of Farms in Ten Rural eT at Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 
3 1 








48 
Number Per cent 
Number of Quarters of oO 
Farms Total 
y RE i 2 SI ae) aa A dk OL Rg RN i IEA AE ER Sd 3 4 at 1,074 38-82 
eae ET UCR Prd ees Sun ar ee aS oe OL ee ee Pe Se LEER a ee ae 1,071 38°69 
1D RO ULG Be be are Rn A OE Ot ee ORE PUNE ee PN A Mn ye ce! oy 378 13-66 
Tee OU: SO MRE AU el 58 ey UE Pak MEAL gt) te Sg ita: VR SARA MAE Nee, Caan en 158 5-71 
PA NCE NS 1 RS (PI OE eee SO SEA, SO) aE 8 dg die Uae dee ee i 67 2-40 
IN OU TAL TNE ITS Soh o8 ct eh cucu wae cs rola bgcue ail Ui dde fs dakaeske RRR a acteles ots Siew EE 20 0:72 
EE GGUS te dade el. candle Waste be ce orth, Gina aie OR a i ee 2,768 100-0 


Farm Capital, Labour and Income.—In 1947, the average size of the 
farms included in the sample was 512 acres. This average size represented a 
total investment in land, supplies, livestock and machinery of $16,714. Of this 
total, land accounted for 58-1 per cent; feed, seed and other supplies, 4-5 per 
cent; livestock, 15-2 per cent and machinery, 22:2 per cent. The labour used 
amounted to 1-56 man-equivalents,!1 giving a capital-labour ratio of $10,670 per 
man-equivalent. 

In terms of income provided during the same period, an average of $1,420 
per farm was paid out for cash family living expenses in 1947. After this 
allowance, the returns to capital and family labour provided an average net 
income of $176. In addition to these amounts, the average farm provided per- 
quisites to the value of $811 in the survey year. 


Analysis of Size of Farm.—In a normal year, the financial returns from 
farming are closely related to the size of the farm unit. Despite generally typical 
yields in 1947, however, the small farms in this study were in a relatively 
unfavourable position in regard to income. In that year, farms having less than 
200 acres under cultivation had on the average a negative net income, indicating 
that a portion of family cash living expenses was not met out of current income. 
The relationship of farm size to living expenses, net income and value of farm 
perquisites is shown in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Relation of Farm Size and Income on 328 Farms, Carlyle-Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, 1947-48 





Family Net Value 





Cropland Cash Living | Income for of Farm . 
Expenses Farm Perquisites 

—dollars— 
1S) UG A Oc ee! eRe tS Oe SOM pe ane aE RTC behets 694 —147 576 
100-190...) » EERIE AAS GREE Pet F Ui IRE Ts ere NN 1,101 911 Waddie 1) 
BP all erst eitttee ate coe) cha Sra. Woua ih wie Macs het ERE ONG, | OCG BER 1,345 2 805. 
300-399.........., EIN SORT PRE Ut sn at co ad Se 1,623 422 863 
le 1 2, PRP ae aa ASO A AE, LEG Eh Irae 1,814 977. 936 
td GARE TEE NE Rp hana Bee niatn) Wie HOVE ge Maine aiG We x 2,469 1,201 1,035 


1 One man-equivalent represents the work of one man en the farm for 12 months. 
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Certain aspects of farm organization change as size of farm increases and 
result in an increased efficiency that contributes to the larger financial returns 
obtained on these farms. The ratio of capital to labour and, particularly the 
ratio of farm machinery to labour, is significant in this regard, reflecting an 
uneconomic substitution of labour for capital on the smaller units. The ratio of 
machinery investment per man-equivalent, for example, ranges from $1,460 on 
farms with less than 100 cultivated acres, to $3,710 for farms having 500-599 
cultivated acres. 7 

Closely allied to capital use in determining farm efficiency is the factor of 
labour efficiency. The productivity of labour is ordinarily directly proportional 
to the amount of capital (including land) with which it is combined. Thus 
while labour inputs increase with size of farm, inputs of capital have increased 
at a more rapid rate, and labour efficiency, measured, say, in acres of cropland 
per man-equivalent, has increased accordingly on farms in this area. The 
relationships between size of farm, labour efficiency and level of capital use are 
shown in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Measures of Efficiency in Their Relation to Farm Size, Carlyle-Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, 1947-48 


Acres of Total Farm 
Man- Cropland per| Machinery Capital per 
Size of Farm, Acres Cultivated Equivalents Man- per Man- Man- 
Equivalent | Equivalent | Equivalent 
acres —dollars— 

CONES Cite Hk asi ou Sere etd binle Beek: 1-2 59 1,460 5,390 
LU SO Fee ent Nel alicia inte sia cee eurains L+3 127 1,600 7,820 
DINERO Aes REE ee Sah cns doe holes chic ee ium ons tans as 1-4 188 2,340 10, 250 
UC nT oar ot anton: eae clee aed maitre 1-7 232 2,610 12,020 
PE eae A ee es is Saas wneee AM, as ip. bias: Rha 1-9 254 2,900 13,850 
Lect LIM, AEST tee I dC TA dr A 2-9 322 3,710 13,730 
BOL G08 eee Ak) Soce ASUk See, elean  g tect PAL! whe 2-7 263 2,830 12,610 
4) \ MEU OR NNN ER are Oto rie  URUr OEE Eee ow 3-1 272 3,120 13, 140 


Analysis of Type of Farm.—For the sample of farms as a whole, the 
average farm had 20 animal units, and receipts from livestock sales accounted 
for 24:8 per cent of cash receipts. The relative importance of the main sources 
of cash receipts in the survey year is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5.—Cash Farm Receipts, Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 1947-48 





Item Receipts Per cent 
of Total . 

dollars per cent 
Wheat...... Bihashoo die oi rse Bata oy ie gel LT ob te a SA  diaie e eile OA OM OORT 1,044 26°3 
CET OR Gre a ES ee RAT. PORTAL. i eo Cent 1,116 28-1 
ET A PPR ES MEE SNE BORE Figen CCS 1g AE Oe Te Sen ME ECE TERRE URON 691 17-4 
CAGE LT COR LOOI ere ee te te ree tere cect iiy ase clk eed at ce ankioe yim eck 294 7-4 
i ACI OCOCUCA RIE EA Ire ie a ee a, REI eo ER 265 6-7 
ROEMOR TALI POCOIOUR Nu eet te ee re, Wed bali Least da! pas th a baum dees cs esis 561 14-1 
TotaliFarialHeceints acne Sib. Gels ks tia betere cibdads oe) 3,971 100-0 





On the farms included in this survey, there is a unique relationship between 
farm size and type of farm. Where commercial farm type may be defined in 
terms of the relative importance of the livestock enterprise, it may be shown 
that the relative importance of livestock decreases as farm size increases. 
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Table 6.— Relation of Farm Size to ayn hte amar Carlyle-Moesomin, Saskatchewan, 


Animal Units 





Size of Farm, Acres of Cropland Less Horses 
per 100 Acres 
Cropland 
MU ONE Le Bren ten is SE CE RN Se alk ae i ee snk Sa vatrmbe ie) olla paket iekeia’ GMS Baer hake iat nen 26 
DO LOD Sie 2 sR Se meh ie sph) Aa cr a eS MR ole ean cal SR a elie er oi fe De j1 
bok Se lta ag ah tg ea ALS a SON) OA Nm eh ain Y AIA) Yes gta kd Uo 8 
OOO EAE, TAA es PE RAE IS ke COREY a wy Mesias ik baci tea grea Sito pear 6 
| seat MOG ERT AG S60 PR OBE APO HO a A PAPae MPN IMs MMR A AR Mmm OO cea t 1 ET MINT Gay Ye Ud | 
ST ete ele nine a ir oT Siete k RmlD rotor tie ls Sate ane itya al Gttvdme eye cata ta ata te Red aye eee ae en 5 
Wi RO at agai AaR ey ae a yy eae hws res Suh ee ORE kee oe cme coe teen o Sera 9 
URS SRN 2 SES Oe Nae NS BSE Sa CaM ae eM ON CR Tat) RRM UMP Uy pe BELA Roy. Ob eg 2 


‘This relationship between farm size and farm type tends to obscure any 
relationship between type and income. The effect of type of farm must then 
be sought within the respective size groups. For the sample of farms in this area, 
however, the relative importance of the livestock enterprise shows no consistent 
relation to farm income within specific size groups. This merely suggests that 
within a given size range the livestock adaptation does not show a consistent 
advantage over those farms relying mainly on grain sales for cash income. It is 
cuite possible however, that each type is properly adapted with respect to other 
determinants of type. The relationship between farm size, farm type and farm 
income are shown in Table 7. 


Table 7.— Relations of Farm Size, Type and Net Income, Carlyle-Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan, 1947-48 





Animal Units/100 Acres Cropland 


Acres Cropland a a 
0-9 | 10-19 | 20-29 {| 30plue 








—income in dollars— 


oom ew onveneve 


noe oer ewonene 





Financial Progress.—The average gain per year in net worth has often 
been taken as a measure of the financial progress of the farm operator. In this 
study, the financial progress of the operator has been related to the period of his 
operation of the farm. It will be noted that the group who have begun operating 
their farms within the last five years have made conspicuously faster gains 
than all other groups, and that in general the longer the period of operation the 
smaller has been the annual gain. In the past few years, a considerable number 
of farms in the area have been passed from father to son, often on very favourable 
terms. Three or four years of good yields and prices have combined to enable 
this group to show very favourable progress. Longer periods of operation reflect 
the depressed conditions of the 1930’s. At the same time, it is not possible to 
keep the time factor out of the respective valuations that are involved in com- 
parisons of net worth between time periods. In this respect, operators who began 
farming five to ten years ago have experienced a considerable increase in net 
worth merely from. the increase in the price level during that time. On the other 
hand, those. operators who began farming in the World War I period present a 
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Table 8.—Average Annual Changes in Net Worth, Carlyle-Moosomin, Saskatchewan, 





1947-48 
Changes in 
Number of Years on Farm Net Worth per 
Year 
dollars 

en ce fy Re Dee a eR Ap Ace bah en ag A AL cme ac ailis ae Bim te de Baga Oe ae Ae Ris ee a 3,910 
Pee RR lt Wey tie Sott emeM eee Meets eae Re Son Bal ote a ea Ae at and cf ag 1,670 
TTS a phe  seape ea hE ORME 8 hs I ae oh Se Whalen a ce SN OR NS PrN atte RY et FO Mr Le 1,120 
PS Ee AAG Ore ate SER ire eR NE ten 4 Rue Sk akg nie ek ee IE CIEE Bil ala galleca’s 940 
ee ee eee ee Ce Le ee ania aie alet Law alles LA a Od AS eo tL 640: 
PM ars x AL ass ts Rte, Ne Sw ee AE PRAT Atte AI INTE PGW, OLE AR SE Ee hls aes 600 
SDE EP SEP RVOLRIT Y(! SNC ARES OEGL SORT Pare ir eee Re MARL VO CRY i a On RPT Se 590 


comparison between two periods of relatively high prices, and the gain in the 
physical assets of the farm is not obscured so by changes in the value of money. 
These considerations are reflected in the changes in net worth shown in Table &. 


FAMILY LIVING IN 75 FARM HOMES IN SOUTHEASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 
Marcaret A. MacNauGHTON 


What kind of living does the farm business provide for the family it supports 
in the Carlyle-Moosomin area of southeastern Saskatchewan? How do such 
families spend their income? Are they as well off as other farm families in the 
province? How do their facilities compare with those of their urban neighbours? 
What do they do in their leisure time? Do they like living on a farm? 

In order to give some indication of the direction of replies to these questions, 
supplementary level of living information was obtained for 75 of the families 
interviewed in a farm business study1 of 10 rural municipalities in southeastern 
Saskatchewan for the year June 1, 1947 to May 31, 1948. The level of living 
sample was selected in conformity with the farm management sample and with 
the population in each of the sample strata. 


The Typical Operator.—The typical operator, on the farms selected, was 
about 45 years of age, of British origin and had a grade eight education. His: 
wife was of British origin also and there were 4-0 persons in his family. He 
owned and farmed from three-quarters to one section of land. 


_ Where Does the Money Go?—His family living expenditure was valued! 
at $2,277, one third of which was provided from the farm. This outlay was 
larger than that in either west, central or northern Saskatchewan the previous 
year which was $1,887 and $1,596 respectively.* Food was the largest expendi- 
ture item—sixty per cent of it was grown or produced on the farm. 

In 1948 the outlay for food and clothing of the 75 families studied took 
forty-one per cent of the total cash living expenses. When values of farm 
furnished goods were included, it was found that food and clothing made up 
one-half of the total value of living. 

About forty per cent of the total value of family living was allocated to food, 
twenty-two per cent to operational expenses, twelve per cent for clothing, eleven 
per cent for education and recreation, only four per cent on health, and the 
remainder, little more than ten per cent, was spent for furnishings, persona] and 
miscellaneous expenses. 





1A Study of the Farm Business in Southeast Saskatchewan, 1948, by Gordon Haase. 

2 MacNaughton, M.A. and Andal, M.E., Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas of the Prairie 
‘Provinces from 1942-48 to 1947. Publication 815, Technical Bulletin 69, Economics Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture, (February 1949). ‘ 
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Out of every dollar, of cash living expenses, 24 cents were. spent on food, 
17 cents on clothing, the same on education and recreation, 15 cents on operation, 
10 cents on furnishings, 6 cents on personal, the same on health and the remaining 
5 cents on miscellaneous items. 


Level of Living.—The average level of living score! was 17-8 out of a pos- 
sible 27. This was about the same as in the west central Saskatchewan the 
previous year but higher than the score of 11-2 in the North. However, there 
were only three-quarters as many families with scores of 20 or more in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan in 1948 as there were in west central Saskatchewan in 1947. 


Well Built Houses Lack Conveniences.—The majority of farm homes 
studied were of frame construction, forty per cent of which were unpainted. They 
averaged 5:1 rooms each, thus allowing for one or more rooms per person for 
sixty-eight per cent of the families. In an area which has severe winters, heating 
and insulating are a major-consideration. Most of the homes had some storm 
windows and the majority had heaters in addition to the cook stove; only 
one-quarter of the homes had central heating. Every home had a basement, 
sixty per cent of the basements extended under the whole area of the house and 
most of them were “improved”. 

The interiors of the homes were, on the whole, well finished, with woodwork 
all painted or varnished, softwood floors, the main rooms being covered with 
linoleum, the living room walls finished with painted or papered plaster or 
plasterboard. 

Running water and bathtubs are still dreams in most of these prairie farm 
homes. Most of the water for the house is still pumped from the well by hand 
and carried to the house. Only one family had running water—five were still 
using ropes and pulleys. Septic tanks and flush toilets were non-existent, 
although fifteen per cent of the families had bathrooms. 

i Although wick lamps are the only source of light in just two homes, the 
‘majority use mantle lamps; only one family in eight has electricity. Almost 
fifty per cent of the families have power washers, but fourteen per cent of the 
housewives still do the family wash by hand. Only six per cent of the houses 
have mechanical refrigeration, eighty per cent haven’t any at all. Some items 


Table 1.—Comparison of Percentage Possessing Household Conveniences in 
the Study Group and the City of Regina 


75 Families 


in South 
—— Regina, 1946 Eastern 
Saskatche- 
wan, 1948 
—per cent — 
TRAGIO eee | rae yeu kat Mey oi trian ACK MRM CAME se dist ona tes act at ec ane 93 99 
Delephone Gat wide. ee eee RE ad 6 i ae liars 5 eS ue 66 (gy 
PLULO COASSON ERE) Uy cic dda aubuas ca ea Ate Sapa Ue OMI MeLy wiles ub ti otal aula 27 77 
MEOCEPAOTE Wc tees she eo CATO ola wells Ris pueialelaw 0) tv Syctad agate AARMURASIEE® hier Nee 99 12 
PRUNING ALOT ie. 4 2 Seal Ge bn sad cos otal sega ciath aw vodutiamiato’s Eek cee ane 84 1 
ANGELA TICALINIE TC co he Coe Re is bree Coe aa es ees ee ee ents een ate 80 24 
Bathtub oF showers. iio). diese eas Gov cee eae ee eee 77 12 
FOP UOTAIOM 5 ia sis ary oi diy yieltalé « n audhi nis on sb wheioln om a Hele a paasniniglest dale nis a 58 20 





LA level of living scale for rural Western Canada was developed by Miss F. M. Edwards, A Scale for 
Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Western Canada. It provides a measure which reflects the long-term 
accumulation of material and cultural possessions and participation of family members in group activities 
and relates them to the “prevailing average’ standards.of those of the entire population in the district in 
which interviews were made. This measure of level of living includes the use of goods purchased in past 
years as well as the use of newly purchased goods and services. Miss Edward’s scale included 27 items. The 
‘evels shown by scores on these items are relative; the highest possible score is 27.. 
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common to the majority of homes are: radio—99 per cent;.sewing machine—91 
per cent; dining room table—95 per cent; dining room buffet or china cabinet— 
89, per cent; chesterfield—64 per, cent; easy chair—72 per cent. 


Farms Have More Cars, Radios and Telephones than Urban Neighbors: 
—Although these families in southeastern Saskatchewan were lacking many 
facilities for their homes that. are common in urban centres, they had more 
radios, cars, and telephones, on the average, than families in the city of Regina. 
Table 1 compares facilities in this rural area with the latest census figures 
for the city of Regina. 


How Far To Schools, Doctors and Churches? —Although most community 
facilities were beyond easy walking distance, almost ninety per cent of the farm 
families had a car or truck and fifty- five per cent of the farms were on a gravel 
road. Fifteen per cent of the farms were, however, more than 3 miles from a 
yravel road. | 

Only seventeen per cent of the farm houses were less than a mile from a grade 
school, but the majority were under three miles. Farm homes were, on the 
average, around five miles from a shipping point, church or community hall. 
Medieal facilities were farther away. Only twenty-seven per cent of the farm 
families had a doctor within five miles. Doctors were, on the average, about 
nine miles away, hospitals averaged fourteen miles. 


How Is Leisure Time Spent?—When not at work, farm families listen 
to the radio, read, work at their hobbies, take part in community organizations, 
attend movies and social gatherings, or Just visit in neighbouring homes much as 
their urban friends and neighbours do. However, their preferences and interests 
may have a different emphasis. 


Radio Listening.—The most popular types of radio programs, in the 75 
families interviewed, are: first—news and weather reports; second—music (old 
time first, then modern, then classical) ; third—drama; fourth—farm information; 
fifth—comedy and variety; sixth—serials. 


Reading.—Most of the farm family reading is confined to farm and local 
papers and magazines. Only two families were without a farm paper and sixty 
per cent were getting three or more. Judging from the number of subscriptions 
received the following were the most popular farm papers: Free Press Weekly 
Prairie Farmer, Country Guide, Western Producer, Saskatchewan Farmer and 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star. About one-half of the families subscribe 
to a weekly newspaper, usually a local one. Sixty per cent of the group sub- 
scribed to at least one magazine and half of these received two or more. Only 
seven families received a daily newspaper and only one-half of the group had 
more than 25 books in their homes including children’s. books. Seventy-one per 
cent of the group reported that there were no library facilities available to them 
in their community and only twenty-one per cent of the whole group were making 
use of what facilities there were. Altogether, the 75 families studied made an 
average outlay of $14 for books, magazines and newspapers during the survey 
year. Payments made in earlier years for current subscriptions were not included. 


Hobbies.—Only one-quarter of the operators and one-half of the women 
stated that they had hobbies. Almost every operator had a different one, but 
most of them hinge on some special phase of farming. Most of the women did 
-handwork of some kind, knitting, crocheting, tatting or embroidery. A musical 
instrument was played by some member of the family in forty-five per cent of 
the homes. 
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Clubwork.—Twenty per cent of the 75 families studied in southeastern 
Saskatchewan did not participate at all in clubs or organizations in the com- 
munity. The majority of families did, however, have at least one member 
participating. More housewives than operators were active in clubwork as sixty 
per cent of the former and less than one-half of the latter belonged to an organ- 
ization. More men were acting on school boards or taking part in co-operatives 
than anything else. Church organizations and homemakers’ clubs attracted the 
most women. 


Social Participation.—Almost ninety per cent of the families visited in 
this region of southeastern Saskatchewan attended church or Sunday school but 
Jess than half of the group attended more than 20 times a year. One-third of the 
families in the area did not attend dances and about one-half of those who did 
go went less than twelve times a year. Four-fifths of the families went to movies, 
about one-quarter of these going more than 20 times a year. About one-quarter 
of the 75 families studied attended at least one fair, and usually the whole 
family was included in the outing. Only three families attended any educational 
meetings such as farm radio forums or showings of audio-visual films. Less 
than a third of the families had members attending athletic events and most of 
those who did, were at less than 12 during the year. There was considerable 
informal visiting done, eighty per cent of the families having visitors more than 
20 times a year. Although families were not able to visit away from home quite 
as much, almost two-thirds visited more than 20 times and very few were not 
able to get away at least 12 times. 


Farm Versus Town or City Living.—Thus having described the general 
pattern and level of family living in the 75 farm homes of southeastern Saskat- 
chewan, one might ask the question, do these families hike living on a farm? 
What do they feel are their most urgent needs? Operators and young people were 
not consulted but when the housewives were asked to state specifically, what 
they needed most that they were now without—ninety per cent of them mentioned 
home improvements of some kind and thirty-five per cent mentioned home con- 
veniences. The most sought-after improvement was electricity, then running 
water and then a bathroom and fixtures. The convenience needed most was a 
washing machine. Housewives were also asked whether or not they liked living 
on a farm. Only four of them actually disliked farm life and would rather live 
in town. They were resigned to staying however as other members of the 
family were happy there. Although the remainder liked living on a farm about 
one-third had some reservations. Most of these dealt with the lack of con- 
veniences and facilities in the farm home. Aside from this and the hard work 
involved in life on a farm, the most common complaint in this area was about 
bad roads causing isolation, particularly in the winter. The items which counter- 
balance these drawbacks for those who liked living on a farm were, its independ- 
ence and freedom and the security and saving involved, particularly with a large 
family, in being able to produce so many of the necessities of living right on 
the farm. The women also felt that a farm was a much better place than a city 
to bring up children. They liked the quiet atmosphere and some enjoyed 
gardening and outside work. 

Altogether then, the 75 housewives interviewed, with the above-mentioned 
reservations about lack of conveniences, hard work and isolation in the winter, 
felt that they had most of the things they needed and preferred the pattern and 
level of farm living to that of a town or city: 
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THE DAIRY FARM BUSINESS IN EASTERN ONTARIO 
1947-1948 


 G. P. BoucHEr and D. J. PackKMAN 


Dairying is the basic enterprise on Eastern Ontario farms. On its sound 
organization and management depend the financial success of the farm business 
as a whole. 

With a view to obtaining detailed information relating to the farm business 
in that district, the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture conducted a farm business survey during the summer of 1948. A sample 
oi 187 farms was selected irom 300 farms visited by the same Division in 1937 
and 1938. That type of sample selection should also help in making comparisons 
with regard to changes in organization and adjustments to economic changes. 
The main purpose of the present article 1s to present a picture of the variations 
in Management patterns among these three groups of farms in 1948. 

For analytical purposes, the farms have been divided into three groups 
according to their main marketing outlet for milk. Of the 187 farms studied, 83 
sold the larger part of their milk to cream and cheese factories, 41 to milk 
processing plants and 63 to whole milk distributors. The bulk of the whole milk 
farms was in Carleton County, in the general area of Smiths Falls and Perth and 
the northwestern part of Lanark County. 

The manufactured milk farms were scattered over the southern part of Leeds 
County, the general area of Smiths Falls, and the northwestern part of Dundas 
County around Chesterville. 

Most of the cream farms were interspersed with the whole milk farms of 
Lanark County and the cheese farms were concentrated in the northeastern part 
of Dundas County and the northwestern part of Russell County. 


Description of the Areas.—The nine easternmost counties of Ontario were 
‘included in the study. These counties form a rough easterly wedge between the 
Province of Quebec and the State of New York, being bordered on the north by 
the Ottawa River, on the south by the St. Lawrence River, and on the east by 
the County of Vaudreuil-Soulanges, in the province of Quebec. 

Most farms in this district obtain the largest part of their revenue from the 
sale of dairy products. According to the 1941 Census, forty per cent of their farm 
revenue was derived from the sale of dairy products, eleven from the sale of 
cattle, ten from the sale of hogs, seven from that of eggs and poultry, and the 
remainder from a variety of sources. These farms are well located for dairy 
production, being close to the large urban centres of Ottawa and Montreal and 
enjoying comparatively advantageous conditions of climate, soil and topography. 

Land Use.—Whole milk farms were the largest in size with an average 
of 226 acres per farm as compared with 214 acres for manufactured milk farms, 
‘and 181 acres for cream and cheese farms. The proportion of improved land, 
however, presents a somewhat different picture since improved land made up 
53:6 per cent of the total farm area on whole milk farms, 47-8 on manufactured 
milk and 55-2 per cent on cream and cheese farms. 
| The cropping system was very similar in all three groups with respect to the 
types of crops grown and the degree of emphasis given to various crops. Hay was 
the most important, occupying fifty-seven per cent of the total crop land. Oats, 
‘the next: most important crop occupied seventeen per cent of the total crop land 
and was followed by mixed grains with six per cent. 

The main difference in cropping systems was. in the degree of importance 
given to the production of corn. On the cream and cheese farms 5-2 per cent 
of the total crop area was in corn, on manufactured milk farms 9-6 per cent, 
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and on whole milk farms 10°9-per cent. The acreage devoted to the production 
of buckwheat was greater than usual in 1948 due to the heavy spring rains. 
Some farmers seeded their lower land to buckwheat as an emergency grain crop. 


Farm Capital.—The total capital investment averaged $24,039 per whole 
milk farm, $17,148 per manufactured milk farm and $16,233 per cream ‘and 
cheese farm. When this total capital is divided into its various components, real 
estate, livestock, equipment and machinery, feeds and supplies, the whole milk 
farms also have the largest averages for every one of these components. 

The average value of the land was $5,964 per whole milk farm, much lower 
at $3,581 for manufactured milk and $4,307 for cream and cheese farms. The 
lower average value for the second group is also reflected in the proportion which 
investment in land makes of total investment. In that group, it represents 
42 per cent whereas it accounts for 46 and 48 on the whole milk, and cream and 
cheese farms respectively. A lower investment in land constitutes a definite 
handicap towards obtaining a higher farm income since land represents the basic 
factor of animal and crop production. , 

The tendency for the farms with the highest annual cash income to rai a 
larger investment in buildings is well reflected by the relationship between 
investment in farm homes and other buildings and annual cash receipts for the 
three farm groups. The whole milk farms had the highest cash receipts and an 
average investment of $3,875 per farm house and $3,207 for other buildings. 
The manufactured milk farms, on the other hand, had an average investment, 
of $2,637 per house and $2,417 for other buildings, whereas the comparative 
figures for the cream and cheese farms were $2,612 and $2,104 respectively. For 
all three groups, buildings represented about 29 per cent of the total capital 
investment and the average investment in houses was a little larger than that in 
other buildings. 

The average investment in livestock ranged from $4,492 per cream and cheese 
farm to $6,743 per whole milk farm. The comparatively low investment in land 
on manufactured milk farms was somewhat compensated by an average invest- 
ment of $5,553 in livestock per farm. The proportion which livestock represents 
of total farm capital was approximately 30 per cent for all three farm groups 
taken together and approximately 28 for whole milk, and cream and cheese farms, 
and 32 for the other group. 

Machinery and equipment represented an average value of $3,926 per whole 
milk farm, $2,956 per manufactured milk, and $2,431 per cream and cheese farm. 
The corresponding figures for the proportion of total capital which this represents 
are 16-3, 17-0 and 15-0 per cent respectively. 


Livestock.—Whole milk farms maintained an average of 21 milk cows, 
manufactured milk farms 16, and cream and cheese farms 14 milk cows per 
farm. Holstein dairy cattle were by far the most popular breed in all three 
groups. Ejighty-one per cent of all herds were Holstein and the remainder 
belonged to the Ayrshire, Shorthorn and Jersey breeds. Thirty-five per cent 
of the farms maintained pure-bred herds and of these, 83 per cent were Holstein. 
Milk production averaged 6,261 pounds per cow on whole milk farms, 5,367 
pounds on manufactured milk farms, and 4,669 pounds per cow on cream and 
cheese farms during the year 1947-48. 

Approximately 90 per cent of all farms kept a herd bull. Although only ten 
per cent of the farms relied entirely upon artificial insemination units for 
breeding purposes, there were many other farms where artificial breeding 
methods were used on part of the herd. 
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Only one of the farms included in the survey did not report the use of 
horses tor farm work.. The majority of the other farms kept two horses to - 
supplement the work done by the farm tractor. On farms without a tractor the 
operator generally kept three horses. Very few farmers found it profitable to 
raise colts for sale. 

-On the majority of the farms studied, hog production was a side-line activity. 
Hogs represented an average of about seven per cent of the livestock population, 
on all three groups of farms on May 31, 1948. Sixty-one per cent of all farms 
kept an average of two brood sows per farm. The whole milk farms sold the 
greatest number of hogs per farm during the year 1947-48 with an average of 
26-6 hogs marketed per farm. Cream and cheese farms sold an average of 18-2 
hogs while the manufactured milk farms reported sales averaging 15-2 hogs per 
farm. A few farmers preferred to purchase sucklings rather than to keep a 
brood sow. Most of the hogs raised by these farmers were for consumption in 
the home. | 
Sheep were kept on only 24 farms. The abundance of rough pasture on 
some cream and cheese farms in Leeds, Lanark and Grenville Counties made it 
possible to maintain an average of nine breeding ewes on these 24 farms. 

Poultry production was an integral part of the livestock enterprise on all 
three groups of farms; but the greatest concentration occurred on manufactured 
milk farms where farmers kept an average of 265 birds per farm. The flocks 
averaged 260 hens on manufactured milk farms, 128 on whole milk and 136 on 
cream and cheese farms. Forty-seven per cent of all farms purchased day-old 
chicks, 22 per cent purchased mature layers and the other farms raised the 
birds required to replace those sold or consumed during the year. Ducks, turkeys 
and geese were not kept in very large numbers. Some farmers also included bees 
and foxes in their livestock program; this practice was more common on cream 
and cheese farms. 


Cash Receipts.—Cash receipts from the sale of milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
and other livestock products formed the most important source of cash income. 
On whole milk farms, receipts from these sources averaged $4,451 or 63 per cent 
of the total cash receipts per farm; on manufactured milk farms they averaged 
$2,916 or 54 per cent, and on cream and cheese farms they averaged $1,808, or 
45 per cent of the total cash receipts per farm. Sales of eggs were comparatively 
large on manufactured milk farms with an average of $606 per farm which 
represented 21 per cent of all livestock products sold from those farms. 

Livestock sales constituted the second largest source of cash income. They 
averaged $2,040 on whole milk farms, $2,106 on manufactured milk, and $1,693 
on cream and cheese farms. The relative importance of livestock sales ranged 
from 42 per cent of all cash receipts on cream and cheese farms to 39 per cent 
on manufactured milk and 29 per cent on whole milk farms. The strong demand 
for dairy cattle, particularly for. shipment to the United States, was responsible 
for a large part of the total cash receipts from the sale of livestock. 

Receipts from crop sales were of much smaller importance. Inclement 
spring weather in 1947 resulted in low crop yields on most farms, and farmers 
were thus able to sell only small quantities of grain or hay. The largest receipts 
came from the sale of hay and these were followed by sales of oats, field beans 
and field peas. Two farms in Carleton County derived a large part of their 
income from the sale of registered and certified barley and oat seeds. On whole 
milk farms, crop sales accounted for five per cent of the cash income whereas 
‘on manufactured: milk, and on cream and cheese farms, they represented three 
and seven per cent respectively. 
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Miscellaneous cash receipts such as those resulting from work off the farm, 
the sale of wood, lumber, and maple syrup amounted to $187 per farm on whole 
milk farms, $131 on manufactured milk and $173 on cream and cheese farms. 

A considerable difference was revealed between total cash receipts on whole 
milk, and on cream and cheese farms. The average per farm was $7,044 in the 
first group and only $3,995 in the second group. On manufactured milk farms 
total cash receipts averaged $5,368 per farm. 


Current Expenditures.—A farm business which revolves around the dairy 
enterprise entails considerable expenditures particularly for labour and livestock 
feeds. On whole milk farms, the average expenditures on feeds represented 
$1,922 per farm and on manufactured milk and cream and cheese farms the 
same type of expenditures represented $1,406 and $1,016 respectively. 

Labour costs were divided into cash costs of hired labour, board of hired 
labour, and estimated values of unpaid family labour. A considerable amount 
of labour was hired to supplement the work of the farm operator and his family. 
In many cases employees were hired by the month or the day rather than on a 
yearly basis to meet the peak loads at harvest time. The cash outlay for hired 
labour ranged from an average of $249 per farm on cream and cheese farms to 
$325 on manufactured milk and $540 on whole milk farms. | 

The average cash expenditure for operating the farm tractor on 108 farms 
reporting a tractor was $169 per farm. Operating expenses for trucks averaged 
$173 per farm on the 37 farms reporting trucks, and automobile expenditures 
averaged $156 per farm for the farm share of the costs on the 162 farms reporting 
automobiles. The operating expenses shown above include expenditures for gas, 
oil, licence, insurance, and tires but do not include the costs of repairs and 
depreciation. 

The pattern of current expenditures showed a trend similar to that of cash 
receipts. Whole milk farms had the largest expenditures with an average of 
$4,567 per farm. For manufactured milk farms, the average was $3,356 per 
farm and for cream and cheese farms, $2,652 per farm. 


Capital Expenditures.—On manufactured and whole milk farms the 
largest capital expenditure was incurred for the purchase of livestock, mainly 
young dairy cattle, to replenish the herds and maintain a constant milk supply. 
These purchases averaged $693 per farm in the whole milk group and $851 per 
farm on the manufactured milk farms. Purchases were considerably smaller on 
cream and cheese farms, the average expenditure representing only $304 per 
farm on this group of farms. 

A considerable amount of machinery and equipment was purchased during 
1947-48. New harvesting machinery was acquired by 22 per cent of the farmers 
at an average cost of $420 per farm, and tillage equipment was added to 25 per 
cent of the farms at an average cost of $165 per farm. New tractors were 
purchased ‘by 22 farmers at an average cost of $1,018 per tractor, and on six per 
cent of the farms a cash outlay averaging $670 per farm was made for the 
purchase of an automobile. 

Very few improvements were made to the land. Installation of tile drainage 
and digging of new ditches were reported on only a few farms. Cash exnenditures 
for the installation of electricity or electrical equipment in farm buildings and 
for home improvements were reported on almost all farms. 

Total capital expenditures averaged higher on manufactured milk than on 
other farms. They were $1,494 per farm on those farms as compared to $1,358 
for whole milk, and $796 for cream and cheese farms. . 
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Financial Summary.—Net farm income, as shown by the difference 
between cash receipts and cash expenditures, was largest on whole milk farms 
with an average of $1,119 per farm. This was more than twice as large as the 
income for the other two groups, the average income per farm.for the manu- 
factured milk group being only $518 and that for the cheese and cream group 
being $547 per farm. This farm income was evidently small and constituted with 
the cash which farmers had on hand at the beginning of the vear, all the money 
available for personal and family living and savings. 

Operator’s labour and management earnings averaged $1,257 per whole milk 
farm, $990 per manufactured milk and $760 per cream and cheese farm. Other 
measures of earnings show the same corresponding ranks for the three groups of 
farms. Farmer’s labour income—a measure similar to the previous one except 
for the omission of farm perquisites from receipts—amounted to $646, $431, and 
$180 respectively. 

Management return, the difference between total annual farm receipts and 
expenses, accounted for an average of only $141 per whole milk farm. On cream 
and cheese farms, management had to bear an average deficit of $236 per farm 
and on manufactured milk farms, the deficit averaged $6 per farm. These 
figures indicate what is left to management after all charges have been deducted 
from expenses. 

Capital return differs from management return only in the exclusion of 
capital charges from expenses. On whole milk farms, these returns averaged 
$1,193 per farm while on manufactured milk and on cream and cheese farms they 
averaged $691 and $413 respectively. When these capital returns are expressed 
as a percentage of total farm capital, the rates of returns on investment are 
4-6, 4-0 and 2-5 per cent for each of the same groups of farms. 

In the brief compass of this article, it is impossible to give details relating 
to variations in earnings between farms producing for the same or different types 
of markets. To understand fully those factors responsible for successful manage- 
ment one should go beyond the measures of comparative success between groups 
of similar or dissimilar types of farms. The management factors must also be 
used to discover the changes in the individual farm business from year to year, 
to make comparisons with other farms in the same community, to determine 
the causes of low or high earnings for the various farm enterprises, and to decide 
on the changes and adjustments necessary to improve the over-all farm business. 
More specifically, one must study the reasons for differences in capacity and 
efficiency of the various production factors, the best methods of selecting and 
combining enterprises, and the results of different cultural, breeding, feeding and 
other management practices by individual farmers. 


There were approximately 62,000 households in Newfoundland and Labrador at 
the time of the 1945 Census. Of these, 82 per cent consisted of single families with 
or without relatives, lodgers, servants, etc. Thirteen per cent consisted of households 
where two or more families were living together while the remaining five per cent 
were classified as non-family households. The average number of persons per house- 
hold was 5-1 for Newfoundland as a whole, although the most common household 
size was four persons. 


Preliminary estimates based on a new series indicate that Canada’s retail trade 
for 1948 totalled $7,276 million, up 10-9 per cent above the total of $6,563 million 
for 1947 and 111-7 per cent above the 1941 figure of $3,437 million. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 1948 index of retail prices was up 19-2 per cent from the 1947 
figure and 54-4 per cent above that for 1941. 
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QUEBEC BETTER-FARMING wager eee 
A. GossELin and D. Fortin 


Better-farming competitions constitute the main extension agency of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture for carrying out its farm management policy. 
A brief study of various demonstration methods used in the Province of Quebec 
to induce farmers to follow better-farming practices was published in an earlier 
article.1 An appraisal of the effectiveness of these competitions as a means of 
increasing farmers’ efficiency was made on the basis of the change in financial 
returns within the five-year period during which these competitions were under 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

In this article the changes in crop and livestock output on farms participating 
in the competition are used as a measure of progress during the five-year period. 
The data used for this purpose were grouped on a yearly basis regardless of the 
time these competitions were held. The figures in each column of the following 
tables represent the average crop and livestock output of all competitors for 
any given year of the five-year period. 

Yearly averages were calculated from 71 to 73 per cent of the farms partici- 
pating in these competitions between 1935 and 1941. The five-year averages 
cover 83 per cent of the competitions which were completed from 1935 to 1942. 

A combination of dairy and livestock production is the most common type of 
farming in Quebec. The production of coarse grains and roughages which are 
fed on the farm and good pasturage are the key to greater farm efficiency. The 
aim of better-farming competitions is first to increase the output of these crops. 
As a second step, livestock output can be efficiently increased only after the soil 
fertility level has been raised materially. Of course, large increases in forage 
crop production cannot normally be expected within five years, which is just the 
time required to complete the first turn of a crop rotation. 


Land Use.—The average acreage of tillable land during the five-year 
period was 80-7 acres per farm, distributed as follows: coarse grains 19-9 acres, 
forage crops 35-4 acres, potatoes 1-4 acres, other crops 2°6 acres, tillable pasture 
21-4 acres. Changes in the total] acreage of tillable land and in the acreages 
of various crops from year to year were very slight. The total crop acreage 
was 56-5 acres, tillable pasture 25:2 acres and total tillable land 81-7 acres 
the first year as compared to 60-8, 20-1 and 81-0 acres respectively the fifth year. 


_ Coarse Grains.—The average acreage in coarse grains—oats, barley and 
mixed grain—on these farms was 21-5 per cent of the total tillable acreage the 
first year and 25-7 per cent the fifth year, which is an increase of 4-2 per cent 
(Table 1). There were 17-6 acres in coarse grains per farm the first year and 
20:8 acres the fifth year, an increase of 3-2 acres per farm distributed as follows: 
oats, decrease 0-2 acres; barley, no change; mixed grain, increase 3-4 acres. 
This shift from straight oats or barley production to mixed grain was a part of 
the crop program recommended in these competitions. In this way, higher yields 
of grain are produced on most types of soils. There was an increase of 4:0 
bushels oats, 4:8 bushels barley and 9-0 bushels of mixed grain per acre from 
the first .to the fifth year.. The increase in production of coarse grains due both 
to the increased acreage and -to. higher yielde per acre during the fe hitler period 
averaged i bushels per dart. 





1 Better Farm Management Practices Through Dewwonstration, The Economic Annalist. Feb. 1949. p. 4.7 
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Forage Crops.—On most Quebec farms cured hay, corn fodder and oat 
straw are still the main roughages fed to cattle and horses. A small area of 
corn silage and roots is also usually grown to supply succulent feed in wintertime. 
Pasture supplies the bulk of feed in summertime. 

The main objective of the crop improvement program on these farms is to 
increase the quantity and the quality of hay and pasturage. In recent years a 
growing number of farmers have added alfalfa and Ladino clover to their grass 
seed mixtures. 


Table 1.—Production of Coarse Grains and Forage Crops per Farm and Yields per Acre, 
Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 





Increase or 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Decrease of 


os year year year year year | Last Year 
over First 
Year 
Bieta Wel OF LOTTIS re cena ve ew oe: we tas No. 930 913 983 | 1,016 SOS Habre k Geese 
Oats— 
POTCR DOr LAV T ss 68, 5 + 4.kd unis seam on ac. 12-1 12-4 12-8 11-8 11-9 —0-2 
Vield) peEMEres: J2UG aaa tak foaven © bu. 29-4 31-0 28-1 31-1 33°4 4-0 
EOLA DROguChOns.tic esc 3 ao ds «danse bu. 356 38 360 367 398 42 
Barley— 
AGROB BOE AA TTI £0 55h 7 versie: spel eicusiardis « ac. 1-9 2-3 ne 2-0 1-9 0-0 
PMUCLO DEP ACTOl scart a5 Seen ee ooh ae bu. 24-7 27-4 25-9 28-0 29-5 4-8 
POtalprod UGtION es iP ekek ee Se oles bu. 47 63 57 56 56 9 
Mixed Grains— 
PVCTOS DOE LATING fo} cnieni <irde als Seas ac, 3°6 5-6 5-7 6-3 7-0 3°4 
AY IGIOL DOL SCTE 41) Gi aca ks cee de wales bu. 26°4 28-9 30-5 31-9 35-4 9-0 
Tota prOGUCtON saa lacaccc wie cinecd ose bu. 95 162 174 201 248 153 
Total acreage of coarse grains per 
SEAL aire c eels Sc Cr aiddtae ais wer ac 17-6 20-3 20-7 20-1 20-8 3:2 
PPOtAL DTOGUCUION:. 7s sic a otNueaie cies ac bu 498 610 591 624 702 204 
Hay— 
PNETOR WOU LALIT bcc cuca ot buen ice ac. 32-4 32-8 32-4 32-4 33°7 1-3 
IOI POW ACT Os Cao oh es-ue aoe Ga tee an ton 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-4 1:8 0-6 
= LOLS LDEGUUCLION: «4504/0 66 sade ae ues ton 40 44 45 46 59 19 
hal | 
Corn fodder and silage— 
PROTOS DONATING oc. ccte «cp disne 4 46 x ele ac. 1-4 1-8 1:7 1-9 1-9 0-5 
PIE I DON BCTOh a a:6le Blase fe wi yolh i stena ls ton 10-8 10-2 10-9 10-3 11-2 0-4 
a VOteL PrOGUCEION, (cae a2 «125.0. as. 4s ton 15-1 18+3 18-6 19-5 21-2 6-1 
aa 
Turnips— 
eres Periarwas fo i's asics ace Haw o5.< wales ac, 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-0 
Maleld DSI SOlEE a, cas oad ess dein eral ae ton 17-8 18-8 18-8 18-5 16-8 —1-0 
otal produetion:.3. cien. b> 64 as elas ton 14-2 15-0 15:0 ‘14:8 13-4 —0:8 





Hay.—Once a crop rotation has been outlined for a farm with a view to 
obtaining a more balanced production of various crops, the area devoted to hay 
crops remains fairly constant from year to year. The increase of 1-3 acres in 
hay per farm (Table 1) is not very significant, but the increase in yield of 0-6 
tons per acre, and the increase in hay production of 19 tons—or 70 per cent— 
per farm the fifth year as compared with the first year of these competitions is 
quite significant. 


Hoed Crops.—Practically all these farmers have a small acreage in hoed 
crops—corn fodder or silage, roots and potatoes—either to get a certain supply 
of succulent feed for the livestock or vegetables for home use. Hoed crops are 
very useful for cleaning and improving land to be seeded down to grass for hay 
or pasture. 
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Corn Fodder and Silage.—-The slight increase in acreage of 0°5 acre per 
farm and the increase in yield of 0:4 ton per acre contributed to the increase 
of 6-1 tons in corn production per farm. 


Turnips.—It is a general practice on these farms to grow a small acreage 
of turnips as succulent feed for cattle. As this crop requires much hand labour 


farmers usually give it good attention. This probably explains why the acreage 
and yield of turnips remained at about the same level during the five-year period. 


Potatoes.—The potato crop is not an important one on most of these farms 
except in the region where potato production is a major farm enterprise and 
two or three competitions were held. The change in acreage and yield per acre 
was not significant. The total production of potatoes on these farms averaged 
234 bushels per farm the first year and 270 bushels the fifth year, an increase of 
36 bushels per farm. 


Changes in Output of Digestible Nutrients.—To assess and measure the 
changes in crop output which occurred on these farms within five years, the 
total crop production was reduced to a basis of total digestible nutrients and 
expressed in pounds or tons per farm (Table 2). The total production of 
digestible nutrients increased from 28-7 tons the first year to 41-1 tons the fifth 
year, an average increase of 12-4 tons per farm or 48-3 per cent. This increase 
was mainly due to an increase in hay production. 

To get a more complete picture it would be necessary to include in these 
figures the digestible nutrients production in the form of pasture, but these data 
are not available. The changes in the carrying capacity of pasture on these 
farms, measured by the number of animal units per 100 acres, or the number 
of tillable acres per animal unit, may serve as a measure of progress in the crop 
and pasture output, since the number of animal units kept on a mixed farm is 
closely related to the pasture carrying capacity. 


Table 2.—Crop Production per Farm in Pounds of Total Digestible Nutrients', 
Quebec Better-Farming Competitions 


Increase or 


Decrease of 

eee Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Last Year 

year year year year year over First 

Year 

PUNE DOLE TAPING Sy 04 bhi s <otaiee cae 930 913 983 1,016 BOS obs. oe ae tee 
SERRE en ae a us: cat Se ais > ake sets Oe 8,654 9,359 8,752 8,922 9,675 1,021 
APG cg SL came etch ale Ge Oe ie vee doe Ms 1,775 2,380 2,153 2,115 2115 340 
IIRL IEC AIN Eee ei iche pies ble abe be airs le 2,996 5,110 5,488 6,340 7,791 4,795 
Re eon eta) cae ite a's shag Was 37,076 40, 296 40,940 42, 228 53,912 16,836 
Cormicdter and silage... .6 6c. ss ean 4,530 5, 490 5,490 5,850 6,360 1,830 
FUMES eh eM iias dereiles abs aioe teiate se 2,414 2,550 2,550 2,516 2,278 —136 
Guat er TONMies ue ulsiiea yt cad: Coie tacts 57,445 65,185 65,373 67,971 82,131 24, 686 
Pete Win CONS bop re dais tae atte bs cient cae 28-7 32-6 32-7 34-0 41-1 12-4 
Index numbers of production........... 100-0 113-6 113-9 118-5 143-2 43-2 





1 Total digestible nutrients percentages of various plants have been taken from Morrison, F.B., Feeds 
and Feeding. Ithaca, New York, The Morrison Publishing Co. 1936. 


Livestock Output.—On farms such as those included in these competitions 
the livestock output is a somewhat better measure of farm efficiency and progress 
than crop output. Livestock production is not affected to the same extent as 
crops are from year to year or for a given period of years by the climatic con- 
ditions. The changes recorded in livestock output are for milk, pork and eggs. 


Milk Production.—The increase in milk production on these farms during 
a five-year period was due to an increase of nearly one cow per farm and an 
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increase of 537 pounds of milk per cow. The average increase in milk production 
per farm the fifth year as compared with the first year of these competitions 
was 9,858 pounds or 17-2 per cent. 

The average number of cows per 100 acres increased from 14-4 the first year 
to 15-5 the fifth year and the milk output per 100 acres increased by 12,751 
pounds. 

Swine Production.—While hogs are an important part of the farm 
organization in the Province of Quebec, pig production fluctuates from year to 
year to a larger degree than milk production according to variations in supply 
and prices of feed, and to the relationship of prices of pork and prices of feed. 
Hog production is not as good an index as milk production to measure the crop 
output of the farm. Pigs may be raised and fattened almost entirely on purchased 
feed, while cows are mostly fed on home-grown feed—roughages and pasture. 
Also, it is not so easy to get into or out of the dairy business as it is to get into or 
out of pigs and the poultry business. Pork sold annually per farm increased from 
2,009 pounds the first year to 3,662 pounds the fifth year, an increase of 43 per 
cent. 

Egg Production.—The average number of hens per farm increased from 
do to 72. The average egg production per hen increased from 95 to 127 eggs 
and the average production per farm per year from 436 to 763 dozens or a 73 per 
cent increase during the five-year period. 

Carrying Capacity.—The number of animal units kept on a farm or on a 
given land area may be used as a measure of farm efficiency output. However, 
to obtain a complete picture it would be necessary to know the quantity of 
feed purchased. For it is obvious that the livestock output or the carrying 
capacity of a given area may be greatly influenced by the amount of feed bought 
off the farm. 

The number of animal units per farm (Table 3) increased from 21:3 the 
first year to 24-2 the fifth year and from 26-0 to 29-9 per 100 acres of tillable 
land, an increase of 12 per cent in the carrying capacity of these farms within 
five years. In other words 3°8 acres of tillable land were required per animal 
unit the first-year of these competitions and only 3:3 acres the fifth year, a 
decrease of 0:5 acre per animal unit. 

Tabie 3.—Animal Units per Farm and per 100 Acres Tillable Land, Quebec 
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Increase or 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th | Decrease of 
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BUI OGE OL LATE: o5.8 eco ate se ee kk No. 930 913 983 1,016 Boe. thant aus aaa 
Tillable acres per farm...............-. ac. 81-7 80-1 80-6 80-2 Se ON teresdta wate 
Pariah Unive. DOL fArniy ss, Oo asa k kx hee oe No. 4 ed 22-0 22-5 23-4 24-2 2-9 
Animal units per 100 acres.............. No. 26-0 07-5 27°8 29-3 29-9 3°9 
Tillable acres per animal unit...........] ac. 3°8 3°6 3°6 3°4 3°3 —0-5 
Animal units per tillable acre........... No. 0-26 0-28 0-28 0-29 0-30 0-04 


In conclusion this study of farm efficiency of 950 farms which participated 
in the 49 better-farming competitions for five years during the period 1929 to 
1942 indicates that material progress was recorded when measured in terms of 
crop output, milk, pork and egg production, and in terms of the tillable land 
carrying capacity. Of course, as already pointed out, farm output cannot 
normally be doubled or trebled within five years, particularly in dairy farming 
since it is a relatively slow process to increase the productivity of land. 
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bese ae sialic Hal obA a sete ysnat | aera 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
Beye atta in OP et DAR ARE | RU EA pe EY, FL 1A 123¢2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
158-5 VO Be i a ae os a eee 119-9 130-6 121-1 121-8 
149-4 BOG Bhi cts 3.5, tea ee 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
134-3 Psi al cates liek eee 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
1372 pt Te Wa Pe aerate ce Ne 117-6 127-9 117-3 12-7 
105-8 LSS s8 ive: src), eee eee 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
65-0 GOT il ea ee ee ee 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
60-4 TOS AS ea ee ee 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
69-3 et bleed (ever cmteeomemteterg ex 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
80-5 SOB Sua Rau eer 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
102-2 377 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108. 105-6 
88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
109-7 144-6 Boe L 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
129-0 161-8 157-8 122-4 143-4 WPA EY | 118-4 
144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 12332 119-5 
172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 paca 123-6 
179-1 200-2 212-5 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
195-6 263-7 252-5 iW eto 196-9 162-8 155-0 
213-3 265-1 Py Eee BAIR Uae al EY Re ee Mee RN IB So 8 Os) 154-3 
209-9 270:°3 DHCD AS CHT #2 WR et ce ean we meee Bo 156-9 
190-7 285-8 263-9 176-7 203-7 169-5 157-5 
184°6 287-9 SEV sbi ok ce bse Bld oleic a 158-9 
184-4 280-9 D260 Ts Nee usccbeuhahe hh AER an re ey eee 159-6 
186-2 278-4 BOP SBS AS a, sae eet ae eee eee 159-6 
186-7 280-4 BROS Li 2 Ua ASL cre ee ne ee OL a een re 158-9 
187-7 276-7 25755 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
186-1 266-3 DRO IN Le La ee ee ee beet eee 159-5 
183-7 264-7 DELO Lee ae vig ins diene me LAR A CLE eee 159-2 
184-9 264-1 250-8 180-5 202-9 iad 159-3 
186-1 264-3 Z5O «Ge We sdact Braet deabe iat eee MCR ee Oa 159-5 
190-5 269-9 QOD Te ee atc ears ee aah aoe ease inl Rane ee 160-5 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 


Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 


(ce) Ibid (b). 
(d) Ibid (b). 
(e) Canada. 
Products. 
(f) Canada. 
by Farmers. 


(Mimeo). 
(Mimeo). 


Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 


Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. 
Ottawa. 
Dominion Bureau of ee Prices Branch. 
Ottawa, Jan., 


Monthly. 


Apr., 


Aug. 











Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 


Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used ° 


Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and eee feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(2) Ibid (f), Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(h) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 

(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic activity in Canada continues 
to be maintained at a high level. Canada’s 
immediate and major problem arises out 
of the troubled international exchange 
situation—the dollar problem. Total 
investment expenditure, both public and 
private, will exceed that of 1948. Current 
industrial activity is being maintained 
at a peace-time high. Prices, on the 
whole, have shown some softening but 
nothing in the nature of a trend. As 
indicated in an earlier issue, disposable 
income in 1949 will likely equal or ex- 
ceed that of 1948. 


Investment.—If investment plans are 
realized, 1949 will be a record year of 
investment activity in Canada. Total 
private and public investment estimated 
earlier in the year by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at $3-3 billion 
is now put at $3-4 billion, a three per cent 
increase. Private investment is up four 
per cent and public investment two per 
cent over the earlier estimates. The 
total capital expenditure program of 
business, institutions and governments 
in 1949 is likely to be, in dollar terms, 
11 per cent higher than the $3 billion 
actually spent in 1948. A part of this 
increase, perhaps some six per cent, will 
be due to increases of construction costs 
and the price of machinery and equip- 
ment, leaving about a five per cent in- 
crease in the actual volume of investment. 

The total investment program of $3-4 
billion covers new investment only and 
does not include repair and maintenance 
expenditures. It is made up of construc- 
tion expenditures of $2 billion and pur- 
chases of machinery and equipment 
amounting to some $1-4 billion. Com- 
pared with 1948, construction is up 14 
per cent and machinery and equipment 
purchases are up _ eight per cent. 
Compared with the first-of-the-year ap- 
praisal, the mid-year survey shows in- 
creases for construction and for machi- 
nery and equipment of two and six per 
cent respectively. Better deliveries of 
machinery and equipment are in part 
responsible for the upward revision of 
the latter item. 

The three per cent increase in capital 
expenditures is fairly well distributed 
throughout most major sections of the 
economy. Manufacturing, trade, finance 
and commercial services, housing and 
direct government show increases of 
from two to five per cent, and the 
primary and construction industries are 
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up 11 per cent. Utilities and institutions 
show insignificant declines. 

Housing expenditures are now put at 
$763 million. Allowing for the completion 
of close to 90,000 units in 1949, or about 
10 per cent more than in the preceding 
this program tops the pre-war 
record by about 25,000 units and the post- 
war record so far achieved by about 
9,000 units. The increase in capital ex- 
penditures forecast by the manufacturing 
industry is small in total (2-4 per cent). 
However, the variation between the 
January and June estimates for parti- 
cular branches of manufacturing is 
particularly noteworthy. Tobacco and 
tobacco products are down 55 per cent, 
while printing and publishing increased 
17 per cent, transportation equipment 
21 per cent and non-ferrous metal 
products 50 per cent. 

Investment expenditures in all regions 
with the exception of the Maritimes are 
up over the previous forecast and over 
1948. The Maritime provinces show a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the earlier 
estimate, nearly all in residential con- 
struction. 

Total capital, repair and maintenance 
expenditures are thus now placed at 
$4-9 billion, three per cent more than 
the $4-75 billion estimated earlier in the 
year. This is about $450 million, or 10 
per cent, more than the $4:-45 Dillion 
estimated to have been spent in 1948. 

In the January appraisal it was stated 
that “on balance it seems reasonable to 
expect that actual investment during 1945 
will achieve and may possibly exceed 
the $3-3 billion level anticipated in the 
survey of investment intentions’. The 
result of the mid-year survey confirms 
this possibility. 

Most of the increase of investment 
anticipated in the mid-year survey 
appears to be owing to greater avail- 
ability of materials and labour and im- 
proved deliveries of machinery and 
equipment. 

With the most urgent post-war back- 
log of investment needs having been met, 
investment decisions, particularly of the 
business sector, are becoming more 
sensitive to current economic develop- 
ment and prospects. This change in 
attitude towards investment is reflected 
in the larger number of upward and 
downward revisions of investment inten- 
tions over the past six-months period 
than has occurred in previous periods. 
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The net effect of this is little change in 
aggregate, though variations of individual 
investment intentions were more signi- 
ficant. 

Production.—_The index of industrial 
production for April 1949 was 187-2 
(1935-39—100), a peace-time high. The 
corresponding figure for March of this 
year was 185-5 and for April a year ago 
184-1. The previous peace-time high 
was reached in December 1948, when 
the index stood at 185-8. Increased 
production of durable goods was primar- 
ily responsible for the rise with the 
subindex for transportation equipment 
moving from 252-5 in March to 266-7 
for April while that for motor vehicles 
moved from 189-3 to 212-9. In both 
these cases new highs since 1945 were 
reached. In May the total index reached 
187-0. 

Residential building in Canada rose 
sharply during the first four months this 
year with completions and starts both 
showing substantial gains over the same 
period last year. There were 25,100 
dwelling units completed in the period, 
an increase of 6,800 or 37 per cent over 
the same period of 1948, according to 
estimates by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This gain is due to the high 
carry-over of houses under construction 
at the end of 1948. Starts were also 
made on 16,900 dwelling units in the 
first four months of this year, an increase 
of 12-7 per cent over the same period 
of 1948. 

Moderate increases in most fruit crops 
are indicated in the first estimates of 
production for this year released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
acreage of asparagus, beans, peas and 
tomatoes under contract to the vegetable 
processors is sharply reduced this season. 
The corn acreage on the other hand shows 
an increase of 23 per cent over 1948. 

Apple production is currently estimated 
at 16,770,000 bushels, 25 per cent above 
the 1948 level. The pear crop will amount 
to 831,000 bushels, slightly larger than 
the 1948 crop of 789,000 bushels. Plums 
and prunes are expected to increase this 
season and are estimated at 744,000 
bushels compared with 671,000 bushels. 
The peach crop is at present estimated 
at 2,025,000 bushels, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the last season. 

Apricots will be a larger crop at 
172,000 bushels. This fruit is grown 
commercially only in British Columbia 
where the 1948 crop amounted to 152,000 
bushels. The production of cherries, 
estimated at 404,000 bushels, is expected 
to be only three per cent heavier than 
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in 1948. Loganberries, which are grown 
commercially in British Columbia are 
sharply reduced this season at 1,248,000 
pounds compared with the 1948 crop 
of 2,261,000 pounds. The grape crop is 
expected to amount to 64,329,000 pounds, 
or 12 per cent above the 1948 level. 

The acreage of vegetables under 
contract to vegetable processors follows, 
figures for 1948 in brackets: asparagus, 
790 (1,210); beans, 5,020 (8,150); corn, 
63,180 (51,440); peas, 33,120 (49,220); 
tomatoes, 38,980 (67,120). 

The 1949 crop of maple products was 
heavier than in 1948, but still well below 
the average output for the 10 years, 
1938-47, according to figures released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Production, expressed in terms of 
syrup, amounted to 2,485,000 gallons 
compared with 2,394,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The sixth telegraphic report (August 9) 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indi- 
cated that rain was needed in all prov- 
inces. Pastures have suffered from 
drought and coarse grain crop yields will 
be disappointing, but in Ontario fodder 
corn and special crops show good pros- 
pects. Harvesting is general in the 
southern parts of the Prairie Provinces. 
Good yields are expected in Manitoba and 
some parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Recent rains have improved crop pros- 
pects in British Columbia. 


The Labour Force.—Canada’s civilian 
labour force as of March 5, 1949, was 
estimated to total 4,899 thousand persons. 
This compares with 4,825 thousand on 
February 21, 1948, and 4,706 thousand 
on March 1, 1947. Unemployed numbered 
199 thousand, seasonal influences being 
mainly responsible. This figure is ap- 
proximately 4-1 per cent of the total 
labour force. 

Employment in leading establishments 
in the eight major industrial divisions 
showed moderate improvement at May 1, 
reversing the downward movement in- 
dicated in immediately preceding months, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The rise in employment was accompanied 
by a slight advance in total payrolls. 
Per capita weekly earnings, however, 
were down slightly from April but above 
May, 1948. 

The advance index number of employ- 
ment, based on 1926 as 100, stood at 
188-6—a new high for May 1—as 
compared with 187-6 at April 1, and 
186-5 at May 1, 1948. Marked seasonal 
curtailment was noted in logging opera- 
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tions in the Eastern and Central prov- 
inces, but the trend in numerous other 
industries was favourable at the be- 
ginning of May. 

External Trade.—Aggregate value of 
foreign trade for the first four months 
ot this year increased to $1,813,800,000 
from $1,707,400,000 in the same period 
of 1948, or by 6-2 per cent. 

Both imports and domestic exports 
were higher in the month and four-month 
period. The advance in the value of 
imports was seven per cent in April and 
nearly 12 per cent in the cumulative 
period. The value of exports was up 
12 per cent in April, and one per cent 
in the four months. 

Canada’s domestic exports in May, 
showing the usual seasonal trend, 
increased in value to $272,900,000 from 
$237,800,000 in April, but were 3-4 per 
cent below the value of $282,300,000 for 
May 1948, according to trade returns 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Aggregate value for the five 
months ended May was slightly above 
that for the corresponding period of 
1948, amounting to $1,169,600,000 as 
against $1,166,600,000. 


Prices.—A further decline was shown 
in wholesale prices in Canada in May, 
according to the general price index 
number issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index was down 1-1 
points from April, 3-2 points from the 
high reached in December 1948, but six 
points above May 1948. 

The index for May 1949 (on the base 
1926—100) stood at 156-4 as compared 
with 157-5 in April, 159-6 in December, 
and 150-4 in May 1948. As compared 
with April, there were decreases in six 
of the eight sub-group indexes, vegetable 
products and iron products being higher. 

Prices of agricultural products received 
by farmers as reported in May were up 
fractionally. Compared with a year ago, 
higher prices for livestock, fruits, 
tobacco, poultry and eggs more than 
offset declines in the prices of coarse 
grains, dairy products, potatoes, vege- 
tables and furs. Compared with the 
previous month, higher prices for grains 
and livestock offset lower prices for dairy 
products, potatoes and vegetables. 

Prices paid by farmers showed a gain 
during the first quarter of the year. The 
Dominion composite index of com- 
modities and services used by farmers, 
inclusive of living costs, rose from 187-7 
for January 1949 to 191-2 for April 1949, 
due largely to a seasonal increase in wage 
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rates. This compared with 184-2 for 
April of last year, and is an all-time high 
for this series, which extends back to 
19138. The Dominion composite index, 
exclusive of living costs, rose 4-6 points 
between January and April to reach 
202-9, as compared to 197-8 for April 
1948. 

Farm wage rates increased from 352-2 
to 379-6 between January and April. 
As a result of higher rates of pay in 
Western Canada the wage rate index rose 
slightly above the level of the preceding 
April. 

Farm equipment and materials stood 
at 180-5 for April, as compared with 
180-3 for January, and 172-9 for April 
1948. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced from 160-5 to 162-1 
between June 1 and July 2. The increase 
established a new peak for the index 
and placed it 2:5 points above the 
previous high of 159-6 recorded for 
October and November 1948, and January 
1949. 

The June-July advance was entirely 
attributable to a rise in the food index 
of 4-3 points to 207-2. This was accounted 
for by a further seasonal rise in meats 
combined with a number of other 
increases, the most important of which 
were potatoes, eggs and fresh vegetables. 


Farm Income.—Preliminary figures, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, indicate that during the first 
three months of 1949, farmers’ receipts 
from the sale of farm products amounted 
to $406,386,000 as compared with 
$380,006,000 in 1948 and $333,779,000 in 
1947, a gain of 6-9 per cent and 21-7 
per cent respectively. 

Cash income from the sale of field 
crops at $133,878,000 for the first quarter 
of 1949, was up more than 20 per cent, 
compared with the first quarter in 1948. 
This increase can be largely attributed 
to the increases in the marketing of the 
five principal grains and a higher price 
for wheat. Income from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products totalling 
$264,776,000 for the January-March 
period of this year is relatively un- 
changed from that of the same period 
of 1948. With the exception of cattle 
and calves, the 1949 marketing of live- 
stock were down this year as against 
last. Prices on the other hand were, 
without exception, higher than a year 
ago with the index of livestock prices 
indicating an overall increase of more 
than 20 per cent. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT AND LAND USE IN THE CRESTON AREA OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1946-47 


RaG. BLAIR 


-Analyses of data obtained from 132 farms show the districts of Creston, 
Erickson and Canyon to be generally the most productive and prosperous in 
the Creston Valley. Although primarily an area of tree fruit production, 
Creston Valley agriculture is greatly diversified. Most of the types of farming 
carried on in the Province of British Columbia are represented in this area of 
only 120 square miles. 

This study was undertaken during the summer of 1947 as a result of the 
increased demand for suitable farm land and a renewed interest in the utiliza- 
tion of land resources. A total of 132 farm business records was obtained for 
the year May 1, 1946, to April 30, 1947, by the one-call survey method. The 
sample was randomized along three main strata; namely, type of farming, 
locality and size of farms in total acres. The survey was conducted by the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, with the co-operation 
of the British Columbia Department of Lands and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of British Columbia. 

The Creston Valley is located in the south-eastern portion of the Province 
of British Columbia at the southern end of Kootenay Lake. It is the largest 
agricultural area in the Purcell Trench, comprising some 75,000 acres. The 
area is serviced by the Trans-Canada highway and the Kettle Valley branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is divided into seven districts; namely, 
Creston, Erickson, The ‘Flats’, Wynndel, Camp Lister, Canyon and West 
Creston. 

Creston and Erickson.—In these areas, 2,000 acres of land are under culti- 
vation. The division between them appears to be largely artificial and may 
be due to the use of different irrigation systems. The location on the southern 
slopes of Goat Mountain tempers winter severity. This location and the use 
of irrigation lengthen the growing season. In Creston and Erickson conditions 
are nearly ideal for the production of Delicious, McIntosh and Wealthy apples, 
Bartlett pears, Bing and Lambert cherries and Italian prunes. 

The “Flats’’.—This is an area of approximately 17,200 acres of reclaimed 
land at the southern end of Kootenay Lake. There are no residences and very 
few farm buildings. The farms are few in number and large in size. Since 
1928, when reclamation began, yield and quality of the main crops, wheat, — 
oats and barley have been very good. The district has suffered flood damage 
in the years 1930, 1932, 1938 and 1948. 

W ynndel.—This area has an abundant supply of water, and has long been 
devoted to small fruit production, mainly strawberries, raspberries, and currants. 
Flowers and bulbs are grown also, but on a very small scale. 

Canyon.—Like the Creston and Erickson districts, Canyon is devoted 
mainly to tree fruit production. This district however, has a growing season 
that is shorter and crops are more subject to winter injury. The irrigation 
supply is limited in capacity, only about half of the farms having this facility. 
Like Creston, Erickson and Wynndel, the district features a heavy clay soil 
with medium to heavy vegetation covering the unimproved portion. 

Camp Lister.—This is mainly a mixed farming area of comparatively 
moderate incomes. A high grade of alfalfa is produced. The soil is a medium 
clay with heavy bush covering the unimproved portion. The district lacks 
irrigation, and an irrigation project may be justified. 

West Creston.—This district is rugged, steep and heavily forested. There 
are a few scattered pioneer farms, but agricultural development is very slow. 

Farm Types.—tThe records obtained were grouped according to the source 
of income. Of the 132 records studied, 69 were classified as tree fruit farms, 
10 as small fruit farms, 21 as mixed farms, 14 as part-time farms and 18 as 
“‘others’’. 
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Table 1.— Distribution of Farms by Type and by District, Creston Valley, B.C., 1946-47 











Districts 












































Farm Types Sa es certo fidget 
Creston | Erickson The Wynndel} Cany Camp West F soi 
: Flats PUBCOY BRVOO |: Taster, |}\Creston * 
—number— 

‘A lbcetePeNl ive bib ieee, Ai liens eA leGe, ate 33 DTA an pe ot aaa 1 12 Ue al ee estes taba 69 
NSO WH MN A oO, pier tears OMe tec Blt Ses dee ah DS Te ea ae Ci ny Aa bostete LT Pa ee aeanai cl 10 
IMEXGG!. tee oat. eet oe eee Ne A Rs aie dag 1 4 2 LOM ee eee 21 
iRDaTietimMeH wae tenes UPS ee ae AU fo AO BRED 1 4 Ae Pe G2 14 
Oe Yc: oe ee eh ae eee te ae 3 2 2 4 2 3 2 18 
ALIMOMETAUOIS2 s0iek eee 45 27 3 16 20 19 a te2 





The majority of farms recorded in the Creston Valley were of the tree 
fruit type and concentrated on the elevated bench lands of Creston, Erickson 
and Canyon (Table I). Most of the small fruit farms recorded were in the 
Wynndel district which is predominantly a small fruit area. About 60 per cent 
of the mixed farms were in the Camp Lister district. The part-time and other 
farms were scattered throughout the valley. Part-time farms were not typical 
of any particular area. The non-farm portion of the operators’ incomes was 
from a variety of sources not located in any particular district. Some of the 
“other” type farms were typical of certain districts because of the make-up 
of this group. It was composed of specialized types, but the number of farms 
in each type was much too small to merit separate analysis. 


Land Utilization.—The total arable land! in the Creston Valley was 
estimated as follows: 


Poa ltenave River W1ats Aly oe rns ee cee eT ae weirs 4h 40,000 acres 
Creston, Mrickson-and-Camp: Listemenei ak oe eee. 30,000 acres 


There was an additional 1,000 acres in the vicinity of Wynndel and Alice 
Siding? on the slopes of Goat Mountain. This gave a total of 71,000 acres, 
about 30 per cent of which is now under cultivation. 





Petia ileal WTTOStLy “Cram. Us le Ga aia Wek hse at we 17,200 acres 
NE eC ALITA Rete 5 GAG Ate wae ote Bem sgh bce. s Misia gale. aed 2,500 acres 
TO aa Ort) AN ee SE ee ee ee rae ee ee 1,900 acres 
Sore ils: ag 8 Rg Jy Aree ON ie A VIR Ah a A 150 acres 
SL ESTES Sa SRO ECR Rent Se RMN ON Aue Ee Yaar aU A 49,250 acres 

ote lezera pie} Lahde or gue tie rien eee dred e oat 71,000 acres 


The small fruit group of farms had the highest percentage of estimated 
arable acreage, and the ‘‘others” group the lowest. 

On the 132 farms studied, an average of 57-5 per cent of the land was 
improved. There was little variation in percentage of farm area improved 
among the five farm groups, the range being from 52-4 per cent to 63°8 per 
cent, a spread of 11-4 per cent. 

The breakdown of the improved acreage for the five farm types in the 
Creston Valley is shown in Table 2. In the tree fruit group, over 80 per cent 
of the improved acreage was in orchards and no other crop was outstanding. 

Specialization was not pronounced in the small fruit group. Over a third 
of the improved acreage in the small fruit group was in hay, but very little 
was sold. 





1 Province of British Columbia, Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
Year 1945. Victoria, B.C., The King’s Printer. 1946. p. 88. 

2 Alice Siding is a sub-district between Creston and Wynndel. For purposes of analysis, 
it was considered part of the Creston district. 
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Table 2.—_Land Utilization in the Creston Valley, Average Acreage by Farm Type, 1946-47 


Tree Small 7 Part- All 
Fruit Fruit Mixed time Others Farms 
Number of farms 69 10 21 14 18 132 
—acres— 

OLA MOTE AOR Aeron filer ok eh Crue Onc een he Dis 14-8 55-0 24-0 65-4 32-4 
Treproved aeresge te Oe Le eu ak ee ee 12-2 9-4 32-5 12-6 36-9 18-6 
Unimiprowed:-aeréace ac Si ded aie cise Aare 9-0 5-4 22-5 11-4 28-5 13-8 
Estimated arable acreage®..............0..05. 13-6 14-2 50-4 21-0 39-1 23-8 
Crenara Mpa ee ee eee LN kei 9-9 2-7 1-8 3:3 1-6 6-2 
A rule Mais aes MONE howd EA APTA Dd) Tals, 1-0 3-5 eh 6-2 7-4 4-5 
Fallow and iather Crone. a0 pnd ee biex naecdeee<'s 0-3 b 2-1 16-6 1-0 20-1 5-8 
Rotation and permanent pasture.............. 0-6 0-5 0-9 1-8 7:6 Teg 
Parnistene c.g tel ocaeat niles che ae Ea 0-4 0:6 0-5 0-3 0-2 0-4 


(#) This includes improved acreage. ; : . 
(6) This acreage is all small fruit. Other figures in this column cover a variety of crops. 


A high percentage of the improved land in the mixed farm group was in 
fallow, hay and other crops. The figure for rotation and permanent pasture 
was very low because those operators in the group who required grazing area 
used unimproved land for the most part. 

The average part-time farm had over one-third of the improved acreage 
in orchard and over one-half in hay. Most of the hay produced was used on 
the farm, and the bulk of the farm income was derived from tree fruit. 

Considering all the farms recorded in the Creston Valley, the largest 
proportion of the improved land in any one type, about one-third, was in 
orchard. 


Table 3.—Average Distribution of Capital Investment, Per Farm by Farm Type, 
Creston Valley, B.C., 1946-47 

















Tree Small : Part- All 
Fruit Fruit Mixed time Others Farms 
—dollars— 

fae Dea Up aS Oe es a oe a i as SN 8,663 6,082 6, 234 4,321 6,542 ieoor 
TOUR ITiey ee le Sty esses ae oly ky Sal ae 3,245 240538 2,246 1,576 1,636 2,600 
SOC CA OCPUISEMONG, A fils cc ain al Goie S o.ain'> Cah ok ale 1,296 544 884 610 692 1,018 
General equipMien seks dia, ease bok ee aes 544 388 516 28 43 521 
DAVCStGC UAC RM hc lima A Rise Sc Oke on 145 PALI 803 374 428 318 
Feed Sind ipplicaee fe ooo ula Mee sheets 80 9 10 re 35 51 
DOOCIMNCL TOON Aerie ele fol gat reer te 33 473 197 63 177 115 
FD GG ADV PcR MOT ER ira dt Ns Gye ae Ue! ee ge 14,006 9,760 10,890 | 7,579 9,943 11, 954 











Capital Invesiment.—About 83 per cent of capital on the farms recorded 
was invested in real estate, and 26 per cent of this was in buildings. Tree 
fruit farms-had the largest proportion (85 per cent) of capital invested in 
real estate. It is the general practice to include the trees in the land value. 
Generally speaking, these farms were closest to Creston, this higher location 
being most favourable for tree fruit production. In the case of mixed and 
part-time farms, the proportion of capital invested in real estate was the 
lowest, approximately 78 per cent. 

Livestock represented an investment of about three per cent of the average 
capital on all farms. Tree fruit farms had only about one per cent of the 
total capital invested in livestock because a large proportion of the acreage 
was in orchards and poisonous sprays were used extensively. Small fruit 
farms had about two per cent of the total capital invested in livestock, mostly 
chickens. Mixed farms had the largest investment in livestock. 

Investment in seed was small—less than one per cent of the total invest- 
ment in each group. 
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Feed and supplies also represented a very small part of the investment 
for all farm groups. Practically the only feed stored was hay, and, as livestock 
was of minor importance in the Creston Valley, little of this was carried over. 
In most cases, mashes and grain were purchased at least twice a month, and 
therefore no large quantity was on hand at any time. The inventory on these 
farms was opened and closed in May, a month when supplies are generally low. 

The farm machinery and equipment were considered as two types, special 
and general. Special equipment included trucks, automobiles, threshers, 
tractors and combines. General included all other types of farm machinery 
and equipment. The proportion of capital invested in machinery and equip- 
ment ranged from 10 per cent for the small fruit group to 16 per cent for the 
part-time group, with an average of 13 per cent for the 132 farms recorded. 
Most of the work on the small fruit farms was manual. Tractors were not 
used on many of the small fruit farms. Horses were found to be more useful 
and supplied valuable manure. Of the total investment in machinery and 
equipment, approximately two-thirds was in special types. 


Table 4.—Business Summary By Farm Type, Creston Valley, B.C., 
1946-47 





Tree Small : Part- All 
Fruit | Fruit | Mixed Others 














Number of Farms 69 10 21 14 18 132 
—dollars— 
INCOME— 
Parr asin Meceipus Yas. Cee. i BOs 4,780 Byo2l 2,587 498 1,996 3,502 
fra IG patOCOlD US dy tee intended Waseem recs DESO adlik e easstes aac 94 37 2 170 
ROU SIG GN ACESS Ae cou Ue dots cc keane’ see ee 5 79 30 A5 948 134 170 
Teventorss crense Pete Akl le be. 236 87 967 314 122 333 
LOU LE Ee ee ed tes 5, 384 3, 638 3,693 1,797 2,254 4,175 
CURRENT EXPENSES— 

Zh. (oI CR AR PER Ls ETM A Aes 70 on 57 43 60 61 
We ga) Se) a) OR ® Ty Sy ae nnn Wan ieee pe 44 80 3 28 61 48 
Prceral mi MeRt, «rst stele ods «cee one 206 129 ONT 94 164 184. 
prenera. Mouipimnenty.: 7 We dieds ios. dil ds 3 if 3 3 7 5 
Buildings, sronces, WES. ooo cas cn ac eines 40 38 62 60 AT 46 
Vote BOTY Lin 1216 i LAR 8 10 Pee a 104 245 398 166 248 188 
PSrPI Bee aie: OPEL 1. Fas!scssaith oleh Geers vate 158 62 53 38 33 104 
TOK GR ATES LOR, 6 45a eal ie o Nise vAisisinin BRAS 182 326 65 43 90 461 
DMR NVR tee clk d detecattcns hontiue aes 181 73 56 20 68 120 
POU ere Gere Sor. we cr lmciwers ates Aare Bid aie 4 652 976 184 128 114 473 
Pree ATOR BBs Ul si a crag WR ele de one eo 42 185 aT ee eae 2 37 
PE Ad DESL eek Cth, versie alone a°e agin éssin « 171 133 143 66 81 140 

LGR OAD ae le Bet 7 Rae ee ee oe ee 2,453 2,291 1, 289 689 975 1,867 
Ae Nt EG NG Li ae ote laehtoualy games salok 900 307 1.376 553 323 815 
ot Aes AS Hs® Ol GA Ye oo hss cv cuaniuk oo apene 2,598 2,665 1, 242 1,298 2,682 
NPE UA EROWL) Fee ae i. o's sca < oie iuis, etn dude b ¢ 782 624 613 914 494. 718 
PEt ly oe Let Oke a tN, Oe oe 4,135 By tala One 2,156 192 3,40 
Pp ePO St WT LV ESE O bp 8 iia iis diva brevet oy iniese « 700 488 544 379 497 597 
Operator's Labour Incomeé.........<....050 549 —72 —129 —738 —35 178 
Pera visitGsta c. hires oer eee sea eae GS 458 372 559 433 490 469 
SOOT aE MIN se hey tecie lb viel she boc da saan « 1,007 300 430 —305 455 647 
RO NOG INGOISl veche scene dhe re 'se es was 411 130 400 785 417 428 
Operator aiNetincometisissiks de iesena aes 1,418 430 830 480 872 1,075 





(a) Income received by the operator for his labour off the farm. 
(b) Income from investments, gifts, war gratuities, ete. 
(c) Net income received by the operator regardless of source. 
Business Summary.—For the year under review, orchardists had the 
highest gross farm income and part-time operators averaged lowest. 
For all farms recorded, the three largest items of expense were labour, 
crates and boxes, and feed and seed. In the part-time group, total expenses 
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exceeded the receipts. Labour income was highest for the orchard operators 
($549) and lowest for the part-time group ($-738). The labour earnings 
ranged from $1,007 for the tree fruit group to $-305 for the part-time group 
with an overall average of $626. Unearned income was kept separate from 
the farm income because it was not income for the operator’s labour, nor did 
it have anything to do with the actual farm business. Unearned income came 
from a wide variety of sources and was a significant item in all farm groups 
with an average of $785. Operators’ net income was positive for all groups, 
varying from $430 for the small fruit group to $1,418 for the tree fruit group. 
The average operator’s net income for all farms was $1,036. 


Summary.—The Creston Valley is an area of great diversification. It is 
divided into seven districts; namely, Creston, Erickson, The ‘Flats’, Wynndel, 
Camp Lister, Canyon and West Creston. 

In the Creston, Erickson and Canyon districts, over 70 per cent of the 
farms recorded were specialized tree fruit farms. The “Flats” is a grain 
growing area; Wynndel, small fruit; Camp Lister, hay and mixed farming; 
and West Creston, marginal mixed farming. 

Considerable unimproved acreage was available in the Camp Lister area 
and was being cleared by Provincial land clearing units. More extensive 
agricultural development seems unlikely unless the proposal to reclaim Duck 
Lake is adopted. This would bring approximately 22,000 acres of land under 
cultivation. 

On all farms studied, an average of 57-5 per cent of the land was improved. 
The tree fruit. farms were highly specialized with over 80 per cent of the 
improved land in orchards. Specialization was not pronounced in the other 
farm groups. 

Capital investment was largest on the tree fruit farms and lowest on the 
part-time farms. About 83 per cent of the capital on all farms was invested 
in real estate and 26 per cent of this was in buildings. 

The average operator’s labour income for all farms recorded was $178. 
The tree fruit group afforded the highest labour income and the part-time 
the lowest. 


Immigrants to Canada during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, numbered 
125,603, it was announced on May 3 by the Minister of Mines and Resources. This 
total exceeded the 79,194 recorded for the fiscal year 1947-48 by 58-6 per cent. 

The 125,603 immigrants included 40,015 from the British Isles, 7,306 from the 
United States, and 18,450 from northern European races. The latter included 9,866 
Dutch, most of whom came to this country under the joint Netherlands-Canada farm 
settlement plan. Under this program, arranged through the co-operation of the 
Canadian and Netherlands Governments, more than 7,000 members of the Dutch 
farm families entered Canada in 1948. Skilled agriculturists, the Netherlanders 
work for Canadian farmers until sufficiently well established to purchase their 
own farms. 

There were also 59,832 immigrants from other races, leading groups including 
15,420 Poles and 10,498 Ukrainians. 

Included in the immigrants were 50,610 Displaced Persons, of whom 27,894 
joined close relatives already living in Canada. 

In all, 64,860 Displaced Persons have been admitted to Canada since the first 
arrivals in April, 1947. Highest numbers of Displaced Persons have been absorbed 
by agricultural, mining, water power, forest and clothing industries. Some 8,000 girls 
came to Canada to work in hospitals and private homes. 
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POST-WAR TRENDS IN SPECIALTY CROPS FOR THE IRRIGATED 
AREAS OF ALBERTAL 


A. J. PYRCH 


Acreages in Specialty Crops.—The number of acres in specialty crops 
has changed little since 1945. The total acreage in such crops in 1947 amounted 
to 67,015, as compared with 66,699 in 1945. Noticeable changes occurred in 
the acreages planted to different crops. In 1945, canning crops constituted 
nine per cent of the total specialty crop acreage, whereas in 1947 this figure 
increased to 13 per cent, with the greatest part of the increase attributable 
to the expansion in corn acreage. Another evident change occurred within 
the specialty seed acreage. Legume seeds were reduced by 3,200 acres since 
1945. A portion of this reduction was supplanted by an increase in the acreage 
placed to dried peas. Specialty seeds, however, comprised only 34 per cent 
of the total specialty crop acreage in 1947, as compared to 36 per cent in 1945. 


There were no significant changes in the fresh vegetable and sugar beet 
acreages in this period, with the acreage in each remaining at approximately 
6,500 and 29,000 respectively. 


Markets for Specialty Crops 


Canning Crops.—The volume of canned vegetable produce moving out 
of the irrigated area in 1947 was 26,694,165 pounds, 20 per cent greater than 
the 22,230,567 pounds in 1945. Corn, peas and other? vegetables accounted 
for this increase in that order respectively. Shipments of beans were down 
13 per cent, and pumpkin 50 per cent from 1945, due primarily to a large 
carryover of stock from the previous year. 


Markets for canned vegetable produce were confined to the Prairie Prov- 
inces to the extent of 82 per cent in 1947, compared with 73 per cent in 1945. 
Movements to more distant markets such as the west coast, the United States, 
and Eastern Canada were smaller in relation to the volume moved, and 
accounted for only 18 per cent of the total shipments in 1947. A major part 
of this reduction was due to the loss of the U.S.A. market for pumpkin. This 


market in 1945 took 75 per cent of the total shipments of pumpkin, a total 
of 1,352,685 pounds. 


Fresh Vegetables.—Since 1945 total shipments of fresh vegetable produce 
from the irrigated areas increased by 54 per cent, from 15,210,291 pounds, 
to 23,396,885 pounds in 1947. This increase in shipments was largely due to 
a more active marketing program and the establishment of greater and more 
efficient marketing facilities. Root cellars have been built to provide cen- 
tralized storage and segregation of produce by grades. With these facilities 
produce may readily be inspected, and purchased in bulk. This attracted 
distant buyers, who, before establishment of such facilities, had to locate and 
contact individual farmers, who had only ungraded supplies to offer. 


Potatoes comprised sixty-five per cent of the total vegetable movement 
and cucumbers, which were shipped to Winnipeg for pickling, made up two- 
thirds of the remaining 35 per cent. 


Except for increased shipments of cucumbers to Manitoba, markets for 
fresh vegetable produce in 1947 were much the same as in 1945, with the 
greater part of the market being confined to Alberta and the adjoining prov- 
inces. Shipments beyond these boundaries are, however, becoming somewhat 
more evident, and this trend is expected to continue with further improvement 
in handling facilities. 





1See “Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta’ in The Economic Annalist. 
Aug. 1948. p. 65. 
2 “Other” includes carrots, beets, and macedoine. 
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Specialty Seeds.—There was a decrease in alfalfa, clover and garden seed 
shipments in 1947 as compared with 1945, but this was more than off-set by 
an increase in seed peas, for an overall increase of 22 per cent in the total 
volume of specialty seeds marketed. Of the 10,288,137 pounds in 1945, 
8,383,611 pounds of specialty seed shipped from the area in 1947, peas comprised 
88 per cent of shipments, alfalfa and clover 11-8 per cent and garden seeds 
the remaining 0-2 per cent. There was a general contraction in alfalfa and 
clover seed production because farmers had switched from legume seed pro- 
ductions to hay. Uncertainty in legume seed setting made seed production too 
risky for irrigation farms. 

Garden seed production, on the other hand, was reduced because of the 
decline in the demand for this kind of seed. Europe, which during the war 
had to rely on imports from Canada, is now not only producing adequately 
for domestic supply, but is once again approaching her pre-war exporting 
status. Thus, Canadian seed producers no longer have that export market 
and are faced with the possibility of competition on their own domestic market. 
As a result, acreages were reduced to one-half the pre-war level and the 
volume of seed moving out in 1947 totalled only 33,069 pounds, the bulk of 
which was radish. 

Of the 10,288,137 pounds of specialty seeds shipped from the area, Ontario 
and Quebec took 30 and 26 per cent respectively in pea and garden seed, 
while Alberta and Manitoba accounted for 14 per cent and 10 per cent of 
shipments, which included all of the alfalfa and clover seed. The remainder 
of shipments was made to other provinces and Europe. 


Sugar Beets.—Beet sugar shipments out of the area totalled 127,798,365 
pounds in 1947, an increase of 26 per cent over 1945 (101,374,625 pounds). 
Markets for beet sugar in both years were confined largely to the three Prairie 
Provinces. Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba took 36, 35, and 26 per cent 
of total shipments respectively for a total of 97 per cent of all sugar marketed. 
The Ontario market accounted for the remaining three per cent. 

Some sugar was marketed in British Columbia in 1945, but none in 1947. 
Evidently the British Columbia market was supplied by cane sugar from the 
coastal refineries. 

Indications are that in the future markets for Alberta beet sugar will be 
confined to the three Prairie Provinces. 


Summary 


Since 1945 acreages in specialty crops have been maintained or increased, 
except for alfalfa, clover and garden seed. Expansion was greatest in canning 
corn and dried pea acreages. 

Despite the fact that the volume of shipments was greater in 1947 for 
most products, market destinations were much the same as in 1945. Where 
demands were weaker, there was some indication of confinement of markets 
to those areas adjacent to the area of production. 


Production of cement in Canada during 1948 exceeded all previous records both 
in quantity and total value of products, according to the annual report released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. During the year, 14,127,123 barrels valued at 
$28,264,987 were sold or used by the producers as compared with 11,939,245 barrels 
worth $21,968,909 in 1947, an increase of 18 per cent in quantity and 32 per cent in 
value. 

Eight plants were in operation in 1948, unchanged from the preceding year. The 
industry employed an average of 1,723 persons who received $4,356,086 in wages and 
salaries compared with 1,650 employees whose earnings aggregated $3,679,446 in 1947. . 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF POTATOES FROM THE IRRIGATED 
AREAS OF ALBERTA 


GUN KGING 


Potatoes are one of the crops which can be produced successfully on 
irrigated land and disposed of satisfactorily. The purpose of this article is 
to record the trends in production and marketing and make some observations 
as to future expansion of potato production under irrigation. 


Potato Production and Acreage in the Four Western Provinces.—During 
the ten years, 1938-48, Alberta ranked third as a potato producer among 
the four western provinces (Table 1). Saskatchewan had the highest average 
production and acreage, followed by Manitoba. British Columbia had the 
lowest average of the four western provinces. 

There has been a noticeable reduction in total acreage from a high in 1938 
of 129,400 acres to the 1948 low of 100,800 acres. The reduction in acreage 
is most apparent in Saskatchewan, but both Manitoba and Alberta showed 
substantial reductions since 1938. In British Columbia there is no definite 
trend, only a variation between high and low acreages. 

The production figures, while subject to considerable variation from year 
to year, do not show any definite change over the past 11 years. Production 
in the latter half of the period studied is slightly smaller than for the first half, 
but the decrease is less than might be expected with reduced acreage. Superior 


Table 1.—Production and Acreage of Potatoes in Alberta and the Four Western Provinces, 























1938=48 

Alberta Four Western Provinces 

Year ———$—$—____—___ — ee 
Production {Acreage Total Total 
Production | Acreage 

cwt. ac. cwt. ac. 

BONS eo age Re a 8 Sage Ail a PEE oe he Se oR eye eos EO Oo Sh 2,087,000 28, 200 9,085,000 129, 400 
[OS ORES Ae eet Pee eter eo eam ate Sade cate, ace ewe Se outa 1,219,000 25,400 6,894, 000 128, 200 
Te ee ae a vadabe take ron ey ce Pe En SERA ea aE RA ag aE ae iy IIT ae eR eee 1,862,000 25, 500 8,671,000 128, 800 
OG ES aS is ee ee ee oS A een Pe Ee Ane Leer Se 1,950, 000 30, 000 9,183,000 127,600 
Oe a ne Te cote Aer eR ey kt cet ers ties cA, Seeihal gat 5 2,708, 000 28, 500 10,690, 000 118,600 
Tee ace mecideacs 3) SecA enc ANCL OR Paes Gta nies trad et ee 2,153,000 31,200 9,612,000 124,900 
LO AA eee eer eet ke tele en OD Biel or a Fn ee 2,153,000 28,700 7,693,000 115,100 
U1 4 Op ret earn eae MR ec ans ce hrc for Alsat ed ste ina twee, A 1,554, 000 25,900 6,042, 000 164, 000 
1 Ol ORE Pee A ere «Erte homer en Cea Lig nea esa gills 2 2,051,000 26,300 7,590, 000 107,300 
Oe Reet ete meen ts Cann eit ate Eile ie beiag. g dla: 1,960, 000 24, 500 8, 298, 000 103, 400 
LENT ERT ORE ned a Ree OE A ee ee Pee eS eT Re 2,029,000 22,800 8,574, 000 100, 800 
DU rie CP Oe ns gates Sed ols ane Pale on 6 ae ob ee ate selat 1,975,090 27,0900 8,393, 800 117,100 


(a) Estimated for 1948. ; q 
Source: Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics. Ottawa, The King’s Printer. January-March issues in 1948, 1945, 1942. 


farming practices, better seed and a shift of acreage into the irrigation districts 
have led to higher potato yields. Production in 1948 was nearly as great 
as that of 1940, when there were 28,000 more acres planted to potatoes. 


Potato Production on Irrigated and Non-Irrigated Land in Alberta.— 
Adequate information on potato production on irrigated land was not available 
prior to 1944. A comparison between irrigated and non-irrigated potato 
production is made for the years 1944 to 1947 in Table 2. 

While the non-irrigated acreage has slowly declined since 1944, the acreage 
irrigated steadily increased to a peak in 1946. In 1947 there was a slight 
decline in irrigated acreage; however, preliminary estimates for 1948 show 
that an increase even greater than that for 1946 may be expected. 

Even under irrigation, production of potatoes must depend on the vagaries 
of the weather to some extent, as well as the acreage planted. This may be 
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Table 2.—Comparison of Acreage, Production and Yield of Potatoes on Irrigated and 
Non-Irrigated Land in Alberta, 1944-47 



































Acreage Production Yield per Acre 
Year Per Cent 
Non- bin i Be Non- ‘ Non- Sima e 
Tevioaied Irrigated Mid Het irhatd Irrigated Troeaied Irrigated 
—acres— per cent —hundred weight— 
7. RA a ang SP et a 24, 450 4, 250 14-8 | 1,750,200 | 402,800 75-0 94-8 
OAH Pakh Meds eee, 20,959 4,941 19-1 1,209,800 | 344,200 60-0 69-7 
TOAG is Re Ae MED Re res ate mee ee 20, 536 5, 764 223 1,509, 182 541,818 78-0 94-0 
[OAT are ho ho ctor Ob & 5 OF 19, 657 4,843 19-8 | 1,446,642 | 513,358 80-0 106-0 
AVERAGE jc ga. diiee eat tase oS 21,400 4,950 18-9 | 1,478,956 | 450,544 73-2 91-1 




















Source: Non-irrigated land data—Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Jan.-March 1947. 

Irrigated land data—Pyrch, A. J. Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta. 1949. (Unpublished) Canada, Dept 
of Agriculture, Economics Division, Ottawa. 
noted by the decreased production in irrigated areas in 1945 and 1947 from 
years preceding. In 1945 the decrease in irrigated areas was due to very 
unfavourable weather conditions; in 1947 to a reduction in acreage. In non- 
irrigated areas the reduction was more marked. 

The yield of potatoes grown on irrigated land in all four years was higher 
than the yield of potatoes in non-irrigated areas. In 1945, the lowest yield 
for potatoes on irrigated land was 69-7 hundredweight per acre, still 16 per cent 
higher than for yields on non-irrigated lands. In 1947, the year of the highest 
yield at 106 hundredweight per acre, potatoes on irrigated land yielded 32 per 
cent more than the potatoes on non-irrigated land. 


Larger Acreage Possible.—In the western provinces the potato acreage 
over the past eleven years has decreased by more than one-fifth. However, 
production has not declined as rapidly as the acreage. In Alberta the overall 
acreage reduction has been accompanied by an increased acreage in the irriga- 
tion districts because irrigation tends to provide a more regular supply of 
high quality potatoes. This assures the buyer a fairly steady annual supply 
of quality potatoes. Thus both the producer and the buyer have the opportunity 
to develop and retain their markets. 


Population Increase.—Population in Western Canada continues to increase. 
During the period 1936-47 it increased about 13 per cent, which, while not 
spectacular, represents a steady growth. With a larger number of people coming 
from Europe to settle in Canada, and new industries being established in the 
West, the result may be an even more rapid population increase than in 
the past. 


Consumption Increase.—The trend in potato consumption per capita has 
been generally upward. Today it is the highest on record. 


Table 3.—_Amounts and Destinations of Rail Shipments of Potatoes from the 
Irrigated Areas 1944-47 
































Total Proportion and Destination of Rail Shipments 
Year Potatoes | _—_ 
Marketed| British Saskat- 3 : United 
by Rail | Columbia Alberta chewan Manitoba} Ontario States 
cwt —per cent— 
LG FAA ALR cease Did ae es 64,745 Bors 56-3 Defee, ibe) PACA) WADE ser A thon 
LOAD anand aoe Se ae he ais Gee 117,882 7:3 44-0 43-2 4-7 ES emai JE a Pale ea 
TOL 2 ce ee PRUE ee Ge 239, 026 2-4 23-0 59-1 13-6 1 ea) BM Bap SR ELE em 
LOA api aae | Beare. erates, oll tyler te LO LOW 26-6 23-2 24-8 14-5 9-7 Te 
AVBYASE. Ute Kk tee sean 9-7 36-6 37°3 12-2 3-6 0-3 





Source: Specialty Crops in the Irrigated Areas of Alberta. 
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Consumption increased from the 1935-39 average of 192 pounds to 217 
pounds per person per year in 1947. The increase has been steady except for 
the years 1945 and 1946. 


Marketing Potatoes from Irrigated Areas.—Alberta potatoes are being 
shipped to markets in areas from Ontario to western British Columbia. 
By assuring regularity of supply it is possible that these markets may be 
expanded. The total amount shipped out by rail for 1944-47 from the 
irrigated areas is shown in Table 3. 

Potato marketings by rail from the irrigated areas show a variation of 
from 16 per cent of total production in 1944 to 44 per cent in the peak year 
1946. This irregularity was caused by fluctuations in production in the 
provinces referred to, especially in 1945 and 1946. Until 1947, no well- 
organized system existed for marketing potatoes from the irrigated areas, 
and each farmer has had to act independently in the disposition of his crop. 
Recently, central grading, storage and shipping facilities have been provided 
in the irrigation areas to market the potatoes. 

It would appear that in the future, markets could be made to absorb 
more potatoes from the irrigated districts if, (1) quality is kept high, and 
(2) the selling price is kept in line with prices in other areas of potato 
production. 


Factors Limiting Increased Potato Production.—There are a number of 
conditions which may operate to restrict potato production in Alberta. Some 
of these are within the control of the farmer, others are not. There is the 
possibility of increased production taking place in any one or all of the other 
three western provinces, and any marked increase may lessen the demand for - 
Alberta potatoes in other provinces. At present, however, the trend in potato 
acreage is downward in all the western provinces and for the next few years 
competition from the other provinces should not be a serious threat to the 
Alberta potato producer. In Eastern Canada this year, on account of a larger 
crop than usual, there is a surplus above what the markets will take. The 
Agricultural Prices Support Board is supporting prices. 

Another condition which might restrict potato production in Alberta is 
the distance to markets outside Alberta, such as the West Coast, Manitoba 
and Ontario, which result in a high cost of moving potatoes to those points. 
During the war years and immediately afterwards, when there were short- 
ages of potatoes in these provinces, distance was a less important factor 
than now. At present, Alberta potatoes must compete with potatoes from 
sources closer to the different markets, such as the interior British Columbia 
potato producers for the Coast market, and Saskatchewan producers for the 
Manitoba and Ontario markets. However, grading into a uniform high quality 
potato at the shipping point will do much to help the potato grower to 
compete with those from other sections closer to the consuming market. 

Another factor conditioning production is the price from year to year. 
Potato prices have been subject to wide fluctuations, which have been due in 
the main to big variations in supply or yield. Irrigation will help to bring 
about more stability in potato production. 


The Council of Economic Advisers in their report to the President of the 
United States on The Economic Situation at Midyear 1949 had this to say: 


For the first time since the immediate postwar readjustment period, the 
Nation’s Economic Budget reflects a decline in business activity extending 
over 6 months or more... Gross national product declined about 9 billion 
dollars (seasonally adjusted annual rate) from the second half of 1948 to 
the first half of 1949. This is a decline of about 34 per cent in current dollars, 
or about 14 per cent after allowing for declining prices... 
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FARM ORGANIZATION STUDY—ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, NOVA SCOTIA, 1948 
J. M. Gray AND A. GOSSELIN 


Orchards in the Annapolis Valley in 1948 were smaller than in earlier 
years. The Economics Division has conducted three surveys in this area. 
The first was done during the years 1929 to 19321, the second in 1940 and 
the third in 1948. The purpose in 1948 was to study the changes that occurred 
in the organization of fruit farms in this area since 1941. During the inter- 
vening years, the volume moving to the United Kingdom, the principal market 
for Nova Scotia apples, had first been greatly reduced due to the war, and 
then completely eliminated, at least for the time being, due to the dollar 
shortage overseas. In this way, the Nova Scotia apple industry became a 
‘war casualty” and received financial aid from the Dominion Government. 
After the war, prices of Annapolis Valley apples have been supported by the 
Federal Government. In addition there has been a joint Dominion-Provincial 
plan of financial aid to growers to assist them to remove old undesirable 
varieties. 

The need for a program to change the varieties grown in the Annapolis 
Valley was indicated by the results of a census of apple orchards conducted 
by the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture in 1939 and 1940. This census 
reported that less than one-fifth of the trees were of varieties generally 
acceptable on the North American markets and that 65:6 per cent of all the 
apple trees were over 20 years old, and 24-3 per cent over 40 years of age. 
With the marked reduction in export outlets and the increased dependence 
of the Nova Scotia apple growers on the Canadian market, the need for a 
change in the varieties of apples grown received more emphasis. 

Against this background, the questions in 1948 were: What changes have 
occurred in farm organization in the Annapolis Valley since the last survey 
was conducted? What progress has been made in tree removal and orchard 
rehabilitation? Has there been a trend towards more diversified farming 
during the years of government assistance? 

The method of selecting individual farmers for interviews in 1948 was 
to call on those who had co-operated during the 1940 study (must of whom 
had also co-operated in 1930). The data obtained deal with the overall 
farm business including the cropping program and livestock numbers; expen- 
diture on labour, fertilizer and spray material for the apple orchard; the 
debt position of the farm; and an enumeration of the trees in the apple orchard 
by age groups and varieties. 

A complete farm management record had been secured on each of these 
farms in 1941 and on 59 of them in 1930. Since 1940, sixteen of the farms 
had changed hands. In most cases this change in ownership had taken place 
because the original farm operator had retired or died. Generally, the farm 
was taken over, intact. Some cases were encountered, however, in which the 
farms had been broken up in such a way that no comparison with the 1941 
record would have been possible. Details of such businesses were not recorded. 


Changes in Farm Organization 1940 to 1948.—Changes in overall farm 
organization can be illustrated most effectively on the basis of labour input 
or the amount of productive work performed on the farms studied. These 
data were not calculated for the 1930 study. The total number of productive 
man-work units? per farm was 602-8 in 1940 and 491-0 in 1948. This would 
indicate that the size of the farm business decreased by 16 per cent between 
1940 and 1948. 


1 Records for three years were obtained during the first study. The comparisons with later 


years have been confined to the 1930 figures. 
2The unit of labour input is the productive man-work unit which may be defined as the 
amount of productive work accomplished by an average man in a ten-hour day. 


— 
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Table 1.—Relative Importance of Various Farm Enterprises on 67 Annapolis Valley Apple Farms 
1940 and 1948 as measured by Productive Man-Work Units per Farm 





1940 1948 
Productive Per Cent of Productive Per Cent of 
Enterprise Man-Work Total Produc- Man-Work Total Produc- 
Units per tive Man-Work Units per tive Man-Work 
Farm Units Farm Units 

RNID HO, Sem ek SINC SIR hE? 291-1 48 238-9 49 
Creer? corns. Senin ac ee, eee s tae 90-4 15 99-2 20 
TAVARES No a ode ae ok ae aces, 161-7 BF 150-4 30 
Weer enterprimes. ee. cee bees ee 59-6 10 2-5 1 
COMAL Lari: Go OGRE Cae See RRS Bes 602-8 100 491-0 100 


The average number of productive man-work units per farm devoted to 
the apple enterprise was 279-9 in 1930. By 1940 this figure increased by 
almost four per cent, but in 1948 it was down again by about 22 per cent. 
The labour input on crops other than apples increased by almost 10 per cent 
between 1940 and 1948. 

This was probably the result of a shift into commercial vegetable and 
potato production in the Annapolis Valley. It seems likely that the introduc- 
tion of more vegetable and potato plantings would fit in rather well with 
the reduction of apple orchard acreages. An acre of vegetables absorbs 
about as much labour as an acre of apple orchard. 

As vegetables are generally annuals, financial returns may be realized 
during the same year that the crop is planted. As the returns from apple 
orchards may be low during the next few years, while the new varieties 
come into bearing, the ability of vegetable crops to produce a quick return 
would seem to be an important factor. 

The labour requirements of the average livestock enterprise on the farms 
studied were down in 1948 by 7-5 per cent from the 1940 levels. Measured on 
a man-work unit basis, activity in lumbering and other non-farm work 
had almost disappeared in 1948. In 1940, the labour requirements per farm 
for these enterprises made up 10 per cent of the total productive man-work 
units employed on the farms, while in 1948, only 1 per cent of the total was 
applied to these activities. 

In 1948 as in 1940, almost half of the total productive man-work units 
per farm were devoted to the apple orchards, bearing and non-bearing. 


Table 2._Land Use and Crop Distribution on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms, 1930, 1940 and 1948 





























1930 1940 1948 

—- Acres Per Cent Acres Per Cent Acres Per Cent 

per of Crop per of Crop per of Crop 

Farm Acreage Farm Acreage Farm Acreage 
Apples Degrie ahh dskeeee s 21-6 33-5 23-1 33-6 19-5 30-8 
Apples non-bearing®,........ 5-3 8-2 4-9 ied 2-8 4-4 
Other eropels ooh ast ee, 37-5 58-3 40-8 59°3 40-9 64-8 
Allerone'.s)\Sanakecmibomene 64-4 100-0 68-8 100-0 63-2 100-0 

Total land in farms..... 1 p76 NSN TGR Thao noua Tees oo a oe ae 


(a) The term non-bearing orchard is used to indicate an orchard less than 11 years old. 


Land Use and Crop Distribution.—As shown in Table 2, the average 
total acreage of these farms decreased by 6°3 acres from 1930 to 1940 and 
by 6-6 acres from 1940 to 1948. The proportion of total land in all crops was 
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39:6 per cent in 1930, 43:9 per cent in 1940 and 42-2 per cent in 1948. Over 
this period there was a decline in the acreage per farm of both bearing 
and non-bearing orchard. The per cent of the total cropped land devoted 
to crops other than apples was about the same in 1940 as in 1930, but in- 
creased in 1948. The major changes in the crop production program on these 
farms occurred between 1940 and 1948. In addition, the percentage of these 
farms reporting non-bearing orchards was 68 in 1930, 79 in 1940 and 47 in 1948. 

Between 1930 and 1940 the average acreage in bearing orchard increased 
by 1-5 acres per farm. Due to the loss of markets and the tree removal bonus 
between 1940 and 1948, bearing orchard decreased by 3:6 acres per farm. 
The continued decrease in new plantings is indicated by a decrease in acreage 
of non-bearing orchard per farm during the two periods. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the farms reported non-bearing orchard in 1930, 79 per cent in 1940 
and 57 per cent in 1948. In 1930, for each acre of non-bearing orchard there 
were 4-1 acres of bearing orchard; in 1940 the proportions were 1:0 to 4:7 
and in 1948, 1:0 to 7-0. 


Table 3.—Average Acreage of Principal Crops on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms, 1949 and 1948 
































1940 1948 
Average ; Average 
ene of Acreage Dee cae of Acreage 
Reporting | Rt Farm. Reporting | Bt Wipes 
Reporting Reporting 
no. ac no. ac 
Applas Cae wie Soe tis cinch b Mitew. ce Uae eee 5 67 23-1 66 19-5 
Apples NOn-DEAarINe eo 25 «6 eee peaks «etn we eo AR te, Geta 53 7-1 38 2:8 
Ca Rie eae er rae ce Merny hha tog Nek. SAike « Mdn aneele ans te 55 7-0 44 ie 
COPIER Maven ote tek RECT ae UR ee at Cae Bll 4-4 15 5-0 
A eR cme MS Sl es Sr Cut hc ash UES Se Mehndi ee 67 29-2 63 29-6 
Min cre ois 9 sh ee a na ee en RO SE ROTOR RSD CH 26 1-2 18 1-8 
OEEMEr RAR PO RR LL Ie. Ue Se abd. 8 is Abs py aittnile 5 4.40, 0 ae gee ame 2 5 0-8 3 0-7 
Wer CranlGnM i Ad |, ea kay ace d, fume bus icclade 4 SOereLats Geman 55 0-6 47 1-5 
Regia UNS aR MPS Ta nny Oe aL PN Big fen) > 55 Lisy 7] 2-8 
MREGUS TG AER ee ede PR Be ket ool NR eg 40 1-1 34 1-0 
Chihrer onatie). eR ctrties ei) yeiG! ve eee hE os, Sale Sim 28 2-0 25 2:5 


Table 3 indicates the average acreage of each crop for those farms on 
which that particular crop was reported. Without exception, each crop 
reported was being produced on fewer farms in 1948 than in 1940. On the 
other hand, increases in acreage per farm reporting were recorded for all 
crops with the exception of apples, roots and small fruits. This would seem 
to infer that the Annapolis Valley fruit farms are becoming more specialized 
with respect to their secondary crop programs. 


Table 4.—Recommended Varieties of Apples as Percentage of Total Trees in Various Age Groups 
on 67 Annapolis Valley Farms 1940 and 1948 




















Recommended Varieties 

as Percentage of 

Age of Trees Total Trees 
1940 [ 1948 

—per cent— 

Years 

ES 5 Oe ey Sis acted te Aly oni, SULA ae ade Cs chat i nas ky DORE Bs SI oc 4.8 8-0 
hee EGY ak gehen ics ics a fb a teehee ile ro RI dp A I a 028 Sa eA a ls ee tat eR 2-9 8-4 
hy 71) Re Pah ARC a Ee A oie ds UCN UT eR nas tae WIRY Ue haat ALY! ete 3 Dc ce 5:8 nets 
DE ee ce hae aha 5 Be oie ea ies he Pe tt Ml ae a ee 4-3 9-3 
BB OS ets), A aS Pe 0 hog ates SAAR, SY Dae 5 See eae ee ae 2-0 3:2 
GL aud seveae ee e  Lieae A, CO i aha a ad iota nd 5 Sa ag see 1-6 2-1 
OCR: 5 25 ei eR RUE pee? ee ght ue ONE a's Sn ne A a ce 2 4 36-5 
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Age and Varieties of Apple Trees.—There are six recommended varieties 
for the Annapolis Valley: Delicious, McIntosh, Crimson Gravenstein, Cortland, 
Red Rome Beauty and Red Spy. For the purpose of analyzing the figures, 
two other varieties were added to this list, namely: Gravenstein and Northern 
Spy, making a total of eight desirable varieties. It was found that in 1940 only 
21:4 per cent of all the trees on the 67 farms studied were of one or the 
other of these varieties. By 1948 this percentage had increased to 36-5 per 
cent showing that definite progress had been made in changing over Anna- 
polis Valley orchards to preferred varieties. 


Table 5.—_Number and Percentage of Apple Trees According to Age Groups, 67 Annapolis Valley 
Farms, 1940 and 1948 




















1940 1948 

—— Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

of Trees of Total of Trees of Total 
Lear ent es eet a ne ae a ONE Tele te cdece 8,325 10-0 6, 865 9-7 
Gat) ee eee Cee MRL ann er an ok, s 6, 640 8-0 8, 928 12-6 
ELS eset: Me ANS oe ede RE ac Pte ee hee aoe 16,327 19-8 11,090 15:8 
Pea Rio ke gd, cx ahs se Ad eee, tA GR he A ie a1) 187 37-8 23, 509 33°3 
A) () Me eee RC Ae Pw A ain At 5 ath 12,595 Loa 12,738 18-0 
REMNANT Ss ee Oe 7,812 9-1 PO81 10-6 
Taye Ue a rent Sy Bel AER i eu Stale aca 82, 586 100-0 70, 641 100-0 





Livestock.—The number of animal units! per farm increased very slightly; 
it was 13-7 in 1940 and 14-3 in 1948. The pattern of relatively small livestock 
enterprises reported on the 1940 study has not fundamentally changed. There 
was a decline in the number of farms with horses. This, however, can be 
expected between 1940 and 1948 as greater use of power machinery was 
made during that period. 

The principal change in the production of livestock over the eight-year 
period from 1940 to 1948 was the increase in the size of the poultry enterprise. 
There were 128 hens per farm in 1948 compared with 58 hens in 1940. Eight 
farms reported over 200 hens in 1948 while only 5 farms had over 200 hens 
in 19402. This may well mean that the apple specialists regard a poultry 
enterprise as the most suitable livestock sideline. Poultry production is 
probably the easiest livestock enterprise to enter. 

Since 1940, there has been an increase in the number of heifers per farm 
and a decrease in the number of calves. In percentage terms, these changes 
are substantial, but in absolute terms, both the increase in the number of 
heifers and the decrease in the number of calves are small. 

The number of hogs and pigs per farm has almost doubled since 1940, 
although sow numbers are less. However, pork production appears to have 
remained a small scale enterprise on the majority of the farms studied. 

In general it would seem that livestock production has not increased 
substantially on Annapolis Valley fruit farms between the years 1940 and 1948. 


Labour, Fertilizer and Spray Material Expenditures.—These three items 
account for the largest share of expenditure on the orchard enterprise. In 
1940 labour, fertilizer and spray material accounted for 73-7 per cent of the 
cash costs and 65-5 per cent of both cash and non-cash costs of apple pro- 
duction on these 67 Annapolis Valley farms. 


1An animal unit represents an average mature horse, cow or the equivalent in other 
livestock, based on feed consumption and manure production. 

2For more details on poultry production in Nova Scotia see: ‘“‘Poultry Production in 
Nova Scotia’? and “Relationship of the Poultry Flock to Other Farm Enterprises on Nova 
Scotia Farms” by G. C. Retson. The Economic Annalist, Vol. XVIII, No. 3:52 and No. 4:80. 1948. 


~ 
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Table ¢.—Comparison of Principal Items of Expense on Bearing Orchard, 67 Annapolis Valley 
Farms, 1939, 1940 and 1948 





ood 1930 | 1940 1948 
—dollars per acre— 
Labour—hired plus family (excluding value of the operator’s labour) 45-28 32-06 56-48 
Pepe tina ber icules, ie eee cnnenen s, (iRete CR earns htc trace aha) Aa Ca tees 8 11-54 8-92 23-04 
PSP TIROE ss Lith cic Ae eRe EEN Od BO EG LSE a MEM doses ae thee ee 10-53 5-20 13-28 
CROERLLs  Gaghcea ho see kh Olan, ha oe Se Gan COR RAS eee ee ee 67-35 46-18 92-80 


— 


Expenditures for labour, spray materials and fertilizers were substantially 
lower in 1940 than in 1930. The explanation may be that in 1940 the outbreak 
of war had greatly reduced the overseas market and this caused the growers 
to minimize outlays on apple production. By 1948, the value of spray materials 
and fertilizers applied per acre of orchard was greater than in 1930. If the 
value of fertilizer applied per acre is adjusted by the index of fertilizer prices 
for Eastern Canada, the figures become: $9.23 per acre in 1930, $4.90 per acre 
in 1940 and $9.97 per acre in 1948. Growers seem to be prepared to spend 
at least as much money per acre as they were in 1930, on fertilizer and sprays. 
Adequate applications of these chemicals is necessary to produce a high quality 
crop and without a proper spray and fertilizer program, the benefit from 
changing the apple trees over to more acceptable varieties would be lost. 

When the index of farm wage rates for Eastern Canada is applied to the 
value of labour per acre of orchard, the figures became: $33.10 per acre in 1930, 
$23.45 in 1940 and $15.23 in 1948. The value of labour applied per acre, 
although it followed the trend of the spray and fertilizer applications from 
1930 to 1940, did not increase as greatly as the value of the other two factors 
after the war. 


Man-Equivalent per Farm.1—The average man-equivalent per farm was 
2:54 in 1930, 2:43 in 1940 and 2:24 in 1948. The number of productive man- 
work units per man-equivalent was 248 in 1940 and 219 in 1948. This reduction 
in man-equivalent per farm and in the number of productive man-work units 
per man-equivalent may be partly explained by the decrease in the size of 
orchards. 

Measured on a basis of amount of time worked, 48:2 per cent of the 
labour was hired in 1940 and 56:8 per cent in 1948. The relatively smaller 
proportion of hired labour during the war years can probably be explained 
by the man-power shortage at that time. 


Farm Indebtedness.—The long-term indebtedness of these 67 farmers 
was about the same in both years. In 1940 the average long-term debt reported 
by 37 farms averaged $4,406 while in 1948 the average for 35 farms reporting 
was $4,580. With regard to short-term loans, there was a material change 
in both the number of farmers who secured loans and the average loan per 
farm. In 1940 only 24 farms out of 67 had to borrow money for financing 
their farm operations while in 1948 there were 40. The average amount of 
loans was $424 in 1940 as compared to $1,054 per farm in 1948. 


Summary.—the principal change in the farm organization program of 
the 67 Annapolis Valley farmers visited was a reduction in the size of the 
apple orchards. The reduction in size of non-bearing orchards was pro- 
portionately greater than that of the bearing orchard. Between 1940 and 1948, 
the proportion of desirable varieties to all apple trees rose from one in five 
to one in three. 


1 Man-equivalent is the equivalent of one man working full time on the farm throughout 
the year. 
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The total acreage devoted to the cultivation of all crops other than apples 
remained about the same. Livestock production did not greatly change during 
this period. The total number of animal units per farm was slightly greater, 
while a definite increase in poultry took place. At the same time, there was 
a small increase in pig numbers. This means that while the apple orchards 
were reduced in size, there was not an accompanying development of any 
other entreprises on these farms, and the capacity of the average Annapolis 
Valley farm to provide employment, measured in terms of total man-work 
units was less in 1948 than in 1940. This is as might be expected in view of 
the general economic situation prevailing from 1940 to 1948, when apple 
markets were uncertain. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM: PAID SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA TO ALL 
COUNTRIES, FOOD, FEED AND FERTILIZERS 
APRIL 3, 1948—April 30, 1949 








Commodity Value 


(thousand dollars) 
255, 607 





uae nee Weir ee reed y eS Cems Meme SFE Siar i SEN LAUR te vO RUL bh a oe wee 
HERES oh CUNT US SRST ey a Able Re REE Og ghee OOM CPs Ue PERE, I SOs ae 59,010 
EE ER Oe ee een ON en na hig fe trcies Sy Pee Trae Oly dF as wah oe igi Sh 6 1,116 
ee eT TNE. ee EER Aas ibe sah nds eA EER we nels Bh eae Mente ta il —_—— 315, 733 
URS EES 9 a ES UG EE Le a ee eT ee Oke ne ee ee 48,773 
The Lp” Sg 070 (1701 Plea ai Pop ale il alae ae i <a ela Rie MMR Sale rama irre eau 9, 444 
ee reel et eM een | CUR IRR IG ss share CAR EREN A RAPED GI ode En ell bae sts 5,747 
SORIA SOOO SS a grok Ak! AA ty. odd Sum ADO SEs 4! pene Reh beh diowe iNT RY. abd. ep 460 
eat A RN Matinee a Ae shake Me PEARS, aioieen ca ins came Nok Kaas eA aid 2,099 
Are LIEV RE et NE ee Ae es ae ee oka eee I MR PE a NG 
SED GL bs UTC ele rts Sadat c's ab cig Fists cers yale hl nck beads tHe ada eg ae RA. GOEL 324 
Reels nT eee Ae Peete wa, bk hE Goi us ook Ko tune tae ov as eA hate 8, 887 
SP LaeatiGh Darla, Ae aa deh... Poke ties op Ate eietctrnis MNS ai EK obace ues ahs 7,362 
PEI APO LO CE Ean tia tari ano octal: 2 ls ore ye cat iaia ah bana 's, » Biden Gyedmiee maudas 2,084 
re POE ABECIN FEL TOU LEER sh UP RYE x vio cee Puts hase ak Che RE eee hh cee BM ewok a 506 
MI ClerATiC ECE MONS tok hee | APNE 5 Ciieees sect olneta outset a Sree Wad awk baw Ueda 2,590 
MOT i alicers WICCOREROUS I ht. Ger ete hai: oe net tc iUt Te Sele pis watts) cain b Galette» 2, 587 
PASHIAT IS EOR UCES (aa Ty chek re Gar cet ian 2 ae DRE Tenses WELL o Shbtdl 1,319 
Biscallancous arrict lira | Prod UetS vais 5 ans wie oak wewwattes ss baie ys boos sae aS 952 


aT PR ne Ssh a aaheic sa ged a eo ar uhae ae fi hes ne es Seo RO 397, 649 


All statistics quoted are for paid shipments; these are less than the 
actual movement because of the time lag in the presentation of documents 
requesting payment. The period covered is from the beginning of aid on 
April 3, 1948 to April 30, 1949. During this time the total amount of paid 
shipments of all commodities including U.S. and offshore purchases was 
$3,434,300,000. The value of U.S. shipments was $1,902,896,000 (55 per cent) 
and of Canadian shipments $612,325,000 (18 per cent). 

For the food and agricultural commodity group the total value of shipments 
was $1,825,200,000. The United States contributed goods worth $1,229,600,000 
(67 per cent) and Canada $397,649,000 (22 per cent). 

Canada made shipments of agricultural products to all ERP countries 
except Sweden, but the United Kingdom was by far the largest recipient. 
The value of shipments to the United Kingdom was $362,666,000, or 91 per cent 
of the total. 

1The above table supplements information on Canadian agricultural supplies under ERP 


which appeared in an article by A. E. Richards entitled ‘“‘The European Recovery Program and 
Canadian Agriculture”. The Economic Annalist, Vol. XIX, No. 1: 5-8. Feb. 1949. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


World Food Appraisal (as of April 1949). Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, 
The Ryerson Press) May 1949. pp. 47. 

The FAO survey found that world food production and supplies in 
1948-49 were materially higher than in 1947-48, and the grain export surplus 
was the largest since 1930-31. The report covers the Far and Near East, 
Africa, Latin America, Oceania, the United States and Canada, the USSR, 
and Europe. The appraisal for each area reviewed covers production, con- 
sumption and outlook. The report also includes a discussion of the long- 
term factors. 


Food Balance Sheets. Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 
April 1949" Wp. vol: 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1948, Volume I—Pro- 
duction. Washington, D.C., U.S.A., Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 1949. pp. XVIII + 285. 


These two FAO reports fill a definite need. Students and others interested 
in world statistics will find these two volumes most useful. The objective 
in drawing up a country food balance sheet “is to show the quantities of all 
foodstuffs produced in that country; the trade in foodstuffs; their disposition 
for use as animal feed, as seed, and for manufacture; and, hence, the national 
supply available for human consumption, together with the nutrient content 
of the supply. Thus, in one table a complete picture of the movement of 
the total food supply from the stage of farm production to the point at which 
it is available to the consumer can be seen and comparisons made with other 
years’. 

But as is indicated in the forward, “‘The balance sheet stops short at the 
total national supply of food available at the retail level. It does not show 
in any way how the food supply is distributed among different groups of the 
population. Dietary surveys are needed to obtain information on variations 
in consumption among the different groups, as the distribution of food within 
a country is a matter of considerable importance to the health and well- 
being of the community”’. 


The Yearbook is the second volume of a series issued by FAO. Like 
the 1947 volume, it continues statistical series on crops and livestock numbers 
formerly published by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Tables are presented showing area and production figures for the principal 
crops in the prewar period (generally 1934-38 averages) and in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. The livestock numbers given are for the latest prewar year 
(usually 1939) and for 1945, 1946, and 1947. This edition of the Yearbook 
gives a series of tables showing in detail, for specified countries, utilization of 
land for crops and the output therefrom, together with detailed classifications 
of livestock numbers by sex and age groups, where these are available. 
New to this Yearbook is the introduction of tables containing information on 
total population by countries and on the number of persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations. Tables have also been added on the production of 
condensed, evaporated, and dried milk. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1948. Prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Geneva, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. (Toronto, Canada, The Ryerson Press) 1949. 
pp. XII + 288. 
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Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, as a successor to A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe which was published in May 1948, 
is the second major study of current European economic conditions to be 
undertaken by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. It 
reveals that in all respects the year 1948 was one of remarkable progress for 
Europe. 

The report is divided into nine chapters and includes 144 tables, seven 
charts, and an excellent table showing the Network of Europe’s Trade by 
Individual Countries. These chapters cover: The Progress in Production; 
The Progress Towards Internal Equilibrium; the Rate of Capital Formation; 
The General Pattern of Trade; Prices in International Trade; The Balance of 
Payments and Overseas Trade; Intra-European Trade and Payments; The 
Progress in Planning, and Problems and Prospects. 

The background against which Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 was 
written differs considerably from that which existed when the previous volume 
was prepared a year ago. Inflation, the shortages of basic materials and 
many of the other problems which dominated the immediate post-war period 
have largely been overcome, and Europe’s production and trade are now 
close to their pre-war levels. But, although economic conditions of life have 
become more normal, the underlying problems of the European economy do not 
appear to be appreciably nearer solution. The progress of the past year 
would in many areas have been impossible without temporary outside financial 
assistance. 

The report states that while the more efficient use of resources within 
Europe is a prerequisite of improved conditions of economic life, the achieve- 
ment of stable and sustained progress in the future will depend heavily on 
developments in the world as a whole. 

The report shows that for a group of fifteen European countries which 
before the war accounted for four-fifths of the total industrial output of 
Europe (except USSR), the level of output in 1948 was 16 per cent higher 
than in 1947 and approached the 1938 level. In the last quarter of 1948 
their aggregate production exceeded for the first time the average 1938 level. 
The report points out that from the point of view of living standards, the 
improvement in the agricultural production of Europe with the 1948 harvest 
was even more significant than the improvement in industrial production— 
though agricultural production as a whole is still appreciably below pre-war. 


BOWEN, Howard R. Toward Social Economy. New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc. 1948. pp. VI + 336. 

This book is another contribution in the textbook field. The student in 
economics is always faced with the problem of deciding what textbook to 
use, but recently the increase in number has made the task more difficult. 
Some are excellent and many are poor; some are general and some are highly 
specialized. The students, by careful selection, can attain the desired balance. 
One is in full agreement with Dean Bowen when he writes in his preface that, 
“perspective is indispensible in the study of economics’. His purpose “is to 
present a view of the whole economic system, and at the same time to fit 
that system into place as one part or aspect of the more comprehensive social 
fabric’. 

In content the book is divided into five parts with 31 chapters, and covers 
a broad area: (1) a statement of what the economic system is and what it 
does; (2) a description of the institutional setting of economic life; (3) a state- 
ment of production theory or the physical basis of economic life; (4) an 
analysis of the idea of economy in the use of scarce resources and of the 
conditions necessary for the attainment of economy; and (5) a description 
of the operation of capitalism in relation to the problem of economy. 
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(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indezes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

(f) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Canada’s population as at June 1, 1949 
was 13,545,000, an increase of 662,000 over 
1948. This increase is due to the entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation, and 
the continued high rate of natural in- 
crease and immigration. There were in- 
creases in the population of all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. 


Canada’s economy appears to be main- 
taining a reasonably steady position with 
little change, allowing for usual seasonal 
fluctuations, from month to month or from 
the same periods of the previous year. 
The index of production has fluctuated 
March to July within a range of a single 
point and currently stands at 185-9 (base 
1935-39—100). During the past several 
months no perceptible change in the ratio 
between factory inventories and_ ship- 
ments has been observed, an indication 
that goods are moving into hands of the 
consumers in a steady flow. 


Retail Trade.—Sales in the first six 
months of this year advanced seven per 
cent, totalling $3,550,000,000 compared 
with $3,306,000,000 in the same period of 
1948. On the other hand, commercial 
failures, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, were more numerous 
in the first half of 1949 than in any similar 
period since 1941, but were fewer in 
number than in 1939. Nearly all branches 
of business showed increases in failures. 


Employment and Wages.—By the third 
quarter of 1949, the general employment 
situation in Canada was very favourable. 
Employment rose to about 5,000,000 
during the summer months. Compared 
with previous post-war years, however, 
no serious labour shortages. existed; 
rather, there were small labour surpluses 
in a few sections of the country. 


According to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics there were further increases in 
employment and payrolls in leading estab- 
lishments in the major industrial groups 
throughout Canada at the beginning of 
July, advance indexes rising to record 
levels for the time of year. The general 
index number of employment, based on 
1926 as 100, was 198-3, as compared with 
194-5 at June 1, 1949, and 198-0 at July 1, 
1948, previously the maximum in the 
record for the beginning of July. During 
the war, the highest figure for that date 
was 183-7 in 1948. Manufacturing, con- 
struction and other industries showed 
heightened activity at the beginning of 
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July. The reported gains ranged from 
0-9 per cent in Saskatchewan to 9-4 per 
cent in New Brunswick; in Quebec and 
Ontario the increases amounted to 1-5 
per cent and 1-7 per cent, respectively. 


There was an increase of 3-2 per cent 
in the advance general index number of 
payrolls at July 1 as compared with 
June 1. The advance figure of per capita 
weekly earnings of salaried employees 
and wage-earners reported in the eight 
leading industries was $42.82 as com- 
pared with $42.32 at June 1, and $40.48 
at July 1, 1948. 


With a larger labour force and higher 
rates of pay, total labour income for the 
first six months of the year was $3,687 
million or 10 per cent greater than for 
the same period last year. 


Prices.—Reversing the gradual down- 
ward movement shown since the begin- 
ning of the year, the general wholesale 
price index showed a slight advance in 
July, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index for July 1949, 
on the base 1926—100, was 156-6 as com- 
pared with 156-3 in June, and 152-2 for 
July 1948. Increases in the price indexes 
occurred for vegetable products, non- 
ferrous metals, and non-metallic minerals. 


Prices received by farmers for their 
products showed a slight decline. The 
index of farm prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts for July 1949 is 253-9 (1935-39— 
100) as compared with a revised estimate 
of 254-5 for June, and 259-2 for the 
month of July 1948. Compared with a 
year ago, higher prices for livestock, 
fruits, tobacco, poultry and eggs were 
more than offset by declines in the prices 
of coarse grains, dairy products, potatoes, 
vegetables and furs. Compared with 
the previous month, lower prices for 
grains, particularly in eastern Canada, 
livestock, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables more than offset increased prices 
for potatoes, poultry and eggs. 


Cost-of-Living.—The cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced to a new high from 162-1 
to 162-8 between July 2 and August: 1. 
As in the May to June and June to July 
advances a rather sharp rise in the sub- 
index on food prices was the main cause 
of the upward movement. The food 
index advanced two points to 209-2, 
reflecting the higher cost of eggs and 
some increase in the price of pork pro- 
ducts. 
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From August 2, 1948 to August 1, 1949 
the cost-of-living index rose 5-3 from 
157-5. During approximately the same 
period the United States Consumers’ 
Price Index, roughly the equivalent of 
the Canadian Cost-of-Living Index, de- 
clined 3-3 per cent from 174-5 to 168°8. 


Foreign Trade.—In the first half of 
1949 Canada had a surplus from mer- 
chandise trade of $29,100,000. This com- 
pares with $148,800,000 in the first half 
of last year and $324,300,000 in the second 
half of 1948 when there was an unusual 
concentration of exports. The increase 
in the value of imports by Canada was 
considerably larger than the small in- 
crease in Canadian exports. Canadian 
prosperity and improving supplies abroad 
made possible greater imports. Reduced 
demands abroad and seasonal and other 
factors affecting certain kinds of produc- 
tion led to the lower volume of exports. 


Most of the reduced balance of exports 
in 1949 arises from an increase in 
Canada’s commodity deficit with the 
United States. The deficit amounted to 
$308,300,000 in the first six months of 
this year compared with $228,200,000 in 
the same period last year. A rise in im- 
ports from the United States of about 
14 per cent was the reason for this as 
exports to the United States only rose at 
about half this rate. Another factor con- 
tributing the reduced balance of exports 
with all countries has been the decline 
in the commodity surplus with the United 
Kingdom. 


The aggregate domestic exports for 
the first seven months of this year stand 
at $1,665,900,000, slightly above the total 
of $1,651,000,000 for the same period of 
1948. 


Crop Production.—Canada’s 1949 wheat 
crop is estimated at 371-6 million bushels. 
The seeded area is 27-5 million acres 
yielding at the rate of 13-5 bushels per 
acre. Although the acreage was consider- 
ably above 1948, the total yield was less. 
Weather was the main cause for the lower 
yield per acre in 1949 than in 1948. 


Cash Income.—Preliminary estimates 
indicate that during the first six months 
of 1949 Canadian farmers (excluding 
Newfoundland) realized a cash income 
of 1,056-5 million dollars from the sale 
of farm products. This is a gain of 14-7 
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per cent over the 1948 cash income of 
921-4 million dollars for the same period 
and an increase of 45-9 per cent above the 
724-3 million dollars received during the 
first half of 1947. In addition to the 
above receipts, supplementary payments 
amounting to more than nine million 
dollars during the first six months of this 
year were paid out under the provisions 
of the P.F.A.A. to farmers in the drought- 
stricken areas of the Prairie Provinces. 
This figure compares with nearly 10 mil- 
lion and more than 15 million dollars 
paid out during the respective periods of 
1947 and 1948. With the exception of 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, cash income by provinces from the 
sale of farm products was higher for the 
first six months of 1949 than for the same 
period in 1948. 


Currency Devaluation.—The Minister 
of Finance, on Monday, September 19, 
stated in the House of Commons: 


The substantial devaluation of currencies 
throughout the sterling area, and in many 
other countries as well, cannot fail to have 
important implications for our balance of 
payments position. Many of our exports are 
bound to face increased price competition in 
both the non-dollar and dollar markets. At 
the same time the extensive exchange adjust- 
ments abroad will tend to result in an increase 
in the total value of our imports. While we 
stand ready to co-operate with the efforts of 
overseas countries to expand their sales to 
us we cannot receive more imports from all 
sources without going into deficit in our 
international accounts. 


In these circumstances the government has 
decided to adjust the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar to the extent considered 
necessary. 


Canada’s. basic position will continue to be 
strong. Our exports have been and will 
continue to be competitive. Our production is 
efficient and our costs are relatively low. Be- 
cause of these underlying factors the govern- 
ment has felt that an adjustment of 10 per 
cent is appropriate. Such a change requires 
consultation with but not the approval of the 
International Monetary Fund. This consulta- 
tion took place today. An order in council 
has therefore been passed adjusting our ex- 
change rates on the basis of a 10 per cent 
premium on the U. S. dollar. The chairman 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board has 
been instructed to advise all authorized dealers 
and agents of the board that rates effective as 
from the opening of business Tuesday, Sept- 
ember 20, will be as follows: 

Buying Rate Selling Rate 
per U.S. dollar 


Wiis ooliars. ver. c.. $1.10 $1.103 


je Ee 


Sterling 3.08% 


CC 
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CANADIAN FARMERS MECHANIZE 


FRANK SHEFRIN 


Canadian farmers purchased over $740 million worth of farm machinery 
and equipment! in the eleven year period, 1938-1948 inclusive. Expenditures 
since 1946 have broken records each year. This mechanization of agriculture 
was stimulated by a scarcity of farm labour during the war years 1939-45, 
by the relatively high farm wage scales, by the uncertainties and economic 
risks incident to use of transient labour in harvesting crops with high market 
value, and by the increasing total cash income received by farmers. The 
remarkable expansion in total purchases during the 1946-48 period is also 
in part due to the unfilled needs carried over from the depressed thirties? 
and the rationing program of the war years?. 

The Prairies are physically suitable for rapid mechanization. Prairie 
farmers purchased more farm machinery than any other regional group. In 
the eleven year period under consideration, total expenditures at wholesale 
value amounted to $451 million or about 60 per cent of Canadian expenditures. 
On a provincial basis Saskatchewan farmers are the heaviest investors. In 
Eastern Canada, with its smaller farms, rapid mechanization is being made 
possible by the introduction of smaller types of equipment. 


Sales of Farm Machinery.—Iin 1938 total sales of farm machinery and 
implements at wholesale levels were valued at $36 million; in 1948 the total 
was $168 million, an increase of 363 per cent. However, the increase in the 
volume of sales was not as great. The higher values also reflect increased 
prices.4 The volume increase is estimated at about 240 per cent. 

It is often easier to visualize the extent of expenditures if one thinks in 
terms of a farm. Using wholesale values as published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the agricultural industry spent $50 per farm on new machinery 
in 1938 and $237 in 1948. These averages varied from province to province. 
In 1938 Manitoba farmers spent $129 per farm, in 1948—$416; Saskatchewan, 
$55 per farm in 1938 and $360 in 1948; and Alberta, $91 per farm in 1938 
and $408 in 1948. The farmers of Ontario made a poor fourth with $43 per 
farm in 1938 and $215 in 1948. The Maritime Provinces during the 1938-48 
period spent the least on farm machinery. If the value of repair parts purchases 
is added there is a substantial increase in cash expenditures. 

The per farm expenditures do not tell the complete story. Not all farms are 
commercial producers. In 1940 about 28 per cent of Canada’s farms sold only 


1 Annual reports on the sales of farm implements and equipment in Canada, based on returns 
submitted by Canadian manufacturers and importers of foreign makes, have been compiled and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1936. Each manufacturer is asked to report 
only sales of his own manufacture and sales of equipment which he imported. Sales of any 
machines or equipment purchased from other Canadian suppliers are excluded. Manufacturers’ 
sales have been supplemented by sales of firms which imported machinery directly from other 
countries. The figures reported relate to sales made to Canadian customers only; export sales 
have been excluded. The Bureau publishes wholesale values but supplementary figures giving 
the average mark-up as shown by reporting firms indicate that the sales figure quoted at whole- 
sale prices should be increased by about 21:5 per cent to bring it to a retail value. This would 
make the above total equal to $900 million. 

2 Evidence of the effect of low incomes in capital outlay during the thirties is given in the 
restricted expenditures on equipment. In 1928, farmers invested $93 million in farm machinery 
and equipment; by 1933 the total had dropped to $19 million. (Canada, Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction. Public Investment and Capital Formation. The Study of Public 
and Private Investment Outlay, Canada 1926-41. Ottawa, The King’s Printer. 1945.) 

3 Sales in 1943 were restricted by rationing to a total of $29,796,560 at wholesale values. 

4The index number of prices of farm machinery in 1938 was 104-1 (1935-39=100). In 1948 it 
was 141-6, an increase of 36 per cent. 
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eight per cent of the marketable produce.! If we considered commercial farms 
only, the average purchases per farm would be considerably higher. 


Types of machinery purchased have changed as new improved equipment 
became available. Tractors and harvesting equipment made up the most 
important sales. In 1947, sales of tractors at wholesale prices amounted to 
$41-°5 million, and of harvesting machinery, $22-5 million. In actual numbers 
232,397 tractors and 59,182 combines were sold in Canada during the 1938-1948 
period.2 Sales in the West were greater than in the East, totalling 143,608 
tractors and 52,545 combines. For the year 1948 the number of tractors and 
combines sold in Canada was 44,186 and 11,913 respectively. Again let us 
break these totals down to a workable unit, say, per thousand farms. During the 
eleven year period under consideration a total of 317 tractors, and 81 combines 
were purchased per 1,000 farms. 


The sales of spraying and dusting equipment increased very markedly 
between 1938 and 1947—from $45,500 to $988,761. Sales of domestic water 
systems and pumps also showed a remarkable expansion within the ten years. 
Dairy machinery and equipment purchases in this period increased from $1-9 
million in 1938 to $5-0 million in 1947 (with a record high of $6 million in 
1946). The number of milking machines sold in 1938 and in 1948 totalled 
484 and 11,580 respectively. 


Until now we have discussed purchases. But to evaluate the importance of 
these purchases they must be related to total investment.? Increased pur- 
chases are reflected in higher total investment in farm implements and 
machinery in Canada and in all provinces since the immediate pre-war years. 
For the year 1938 the total value was $475 million compared with $671-0 
million in 1947. On a total value basis, Ontario had the largest investment 
(since 1940) followed by Saskatchewan. 


On a per farm basis, the relationship is different, with each of the three 
Prairie Provinces having a greater investment than Ontario. On the Prairies 
the average investment in farm implements and machinery per farm increased 
from $835 in 1938 to $1,281 in 1947; for Canada, as a whole, from $649 to $950. 


What equipment did the Canadian farm have in 1931 and in 1941? 
Mechanization of Canadian agriculture increased even under the difficult 
conditions of the thirties. The Prairie Provinces led in this movement. 
Total number of trucks in Canada increased by 60:1 per cent between 1931 


1 Professor Burton, in an article entitled ‘‘Farmers’ Share of National Income”, in the May 
1948 issue of the Agricultural Institute Review, has this to say about the number of commercial 
farms: 

“The census, with some double counting, estimates that there are 732,000 farms in Canada. 
Included among these are 40,000 part-time farms, that is farms on which, during 1940, the 
operator received more than 50 per cent of his gross income from non-farm sources. Reject- 
ing these part-time farms as not being commercial farms we have some 690,000 farms which 
provide the operator with the greater part of his gross revenue. But of these remaining farms 
the census classifies 195,000 or 28 per cent as being subsistence, or combination of sub- 
sistence farms. These are respectively defined as farms on which more than 50 per cent of 
the gross product is consumed by the farm family, and farms on which the value of products 
consumed on the farm plus the receipts from one other enterprise are required to con- 
stitute 60 per cent of the gross product. . . . In 1940 this 28 per cent of our farms con- 
tributed only 8 per cent of the gross sales of all full-time farms’’. 


In this article, unless stated otherwise, calculations are based on total number of farms as 
reported in the 1941 and the 1946 census. 
2 Canadian Farm Implements. January 1948 and 1949, February 1949. 


3 Thus, on the average, during the past eleven years farmers purchased equipment worth 
$67:3 million annually and the average capital investment in machinery and equipment over the 
period 1938-47 was $571-6 million. 
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and 1941. The number of tractors! including those under, as well as over, 
15 horsepower, showed an increase of 51:6 per cent, and the total number of 
combines increased by 113:2 per cent during the same period. In 1931 the 
number of farms reporting tractors totalled 97,262; in 1941, 152,607. In each 
of these census years these farms had 105,360 and 159,752 tractors respectively. 
By 1946 the Census of the Prairie Provinces showed that a similar number of 
farms—139,278 in Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Alberta—reported having 
nearly the same total—151,145 tractors. 

How much equipment is there on Canadian farms today? The answer 
will have to wait for the 1951 Census. However, we can safely venture an 
estimate that the number is considerably greater in Canada, as a whole, and 
especially on the Prairies than it was in 1941 and 1946. 

Investment in 1949 in agricultural machinery and trucks may exceed 
similar expenditures in 1948 by about 30 per cent. During the first six months 
of 1949 there were 19,000 loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act amounting to $16 million for the purchase of machinery worth about 
$27 million. These purchases included 10,000 tractors.? 


Regional Developmenis.—Description of trends for Canada as a whole 
or even a breakdown on a provincial basis does not indicate adequately the 
impact of mechanization on local areas. Some idea of this impact may be 
obtained from a number of farm management studies made by the Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario. 

A comparative study for the two years 1931 and 1946 in the short 
grass prairie zone of Southeastern Alberta? shows that twenty years ago 
about 50 per cent of the farms depended on horses for draft power, whereas 
today over 95 per cent use tractors. 

What are some of the other changes in this region? Replacing the mould- 
board plough, the one-way disc plough has become the main tillage implement 
in the short grass region of Alberta. Combine-harvesters are found on almost 
three-quarters of the farms, whereas only one-third had them in 19381. 
Although there were not quite as many cars on farms in 1946 as in 1931, 
the number of trucks had almost doubled. 

This increase in mechanization has increased the efficiency of farm labour. 
The author of the Southeastern Alberta study points out that: 


The labour equivalent averaged 1-67 man units per farm in 1931 as compared 
with 1-38 in 1946. In terms of crop acres handled per man, this worked out to 
325 crop land acres in 1931 as against 556 in 1946. With the disappearance of 
horses and the advent of large power machinery, the efficiency of farm labour 
on prairie wheat farms has increased by more than 50 per cent. 


1 The Census of Canada (Vol. VIII Agriculture) lists only a limited number of items reported 
on farms. However, the number of tractors does indicate the extent of mechanization. The 
tractor, more than any other force, has brought an industrial revolution to our farms, especially 
to those of Western Canada which were among the first to use the machine. The tractor is 
important because it combines added power with machinery that can do work which is not 
possible with horse power. The tractor brings greater drawbar power. Belt pulleys on tractors 
make mobile power for work which would otherwise need a stationary engine. 

2For the past four years of operations under the Farm Improvement Loans Act the farmers 
in the Western Provinces have used the facilities to a much greater extent than the farmers in 
the East. However, this Interim Report shows that loans in Ontario have increased 68 per cent, 
Quebec 132 per cent and the Maritime Provinces 99 per cent as compared with 31 per cent 
increase in the Prairie Provinces. Since loans amounting to $16 million out of $18 million were 
for the purchase of farm machinery, it is safe to assume that these sales in Eastern Canada in 
1949 are increasing more rapidly than in Western Canada. 

3 Short grass prairie region, or the brown soil zone, comprises about twelve million acres in 
the southeastern corner of Alberta. It extends into the southwestern section of Saskatchewan 
where it covers a much larger area than in Alberta. The 1931 study was made near the town of 
Bow Island, about forty miles west of Medicine Hat, and the 1946 study was made near the town 
of Foremost, located about twenty miles south of Bow Island. For details, see article by 
S. Mysak, ‘‘Changes in Farming Pattern in Southeastern Alberta’. The Economic Annalist. 
April 1949. pp. 41-43. 
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Another study in Alberta covered the Innisfail, Drumheller and Gadbsy! 
areas in Central Alberta in 1944. Capital invested in machinery on Drumheller 
area grain farms, for example, made up more than 15 per cent of the total 
for the farms in 1943-44. It amounted to nearly $4,400 per farm or $8 per 
cultivated acre. In these three areas the value of farm machinery and equip- 
ment on farms up to 400 cultivated acres averaged approximately $2,000 per 
farm whereas on farms of more than 400 cultivated acres it was over $5,000. 
The investment per acre cultivated was much smaller on the larger farms, 
averaging $7 per acre compared with less than $9 on the smaller farms. 

The author also points out in this survey that: 

With farms of comparable cultivated acreage the investment in machinery 
and equipment, as well as buildings, was considerably higher on livestock, 
than on the grain farms. The value of farm machinery and equipment on live- 
stock farms of 201 to 400 cultivated acres in size, averaged more than $11.00 


per acre while that of machinery on grain farms of the same acreage averaged 
about $9.00. 


A survey of farming on bushlands near Debolt in the Peace River country in 
Alberta covering two periods 1942 and 1945, reveals that settlers were utilizing 
surplus cash for the purchase of much-needed machinery and were thus able 
to avoid delays necessitated by having to borrow a plow, drill or binder from 
a nearby neighbour. With more equipment, the operator is preparing himself 
for eventually handling larger improved acreages. Between 1942 and 1945 the 
value of machinery increased from $497 to $907 per farm.? 

studies of Saskatchewan farms show similar trends. To show changes 
and extent of mechanization on Saskatchewan farms, a comparison was made 
of the kinds and numbers of machines and equipment in use in the 1926-32 
period and the 1939-1941 period.3 In spite of adverse conditions such as crop 
failures and wide fluctuation in farm income, many changes have been brought 
into effect. The degree of mechanization was greatest on the superior classes of 
land (Land Classes III and IV), there being a definite relationship between 
numbers of special equipment and predominant land class. 

More detailed information is available for specific areas. A study was made 
in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area in the summer of 1944.4 This area in 
west-central Saskatchewan is a typical prairie area, comprising relatively large 
representative blocks of each class of wheat land and lands unsuitable for 
cereal production, better adapted to grazing purposes. A comparison was made 
of the changes in power and equipment between the years 1939 and (1948. 
The report points out that: 

During 1943, 69-5 per cent of the farmers used tractor power only as com- 
pared with 46-8 per cent in 1939. In these respective years, 14:5 and 24-3 per 
cent used a combination of tractor and horse power, while 3-1 and 1-9 per cent 
hired all field work done. The proportion of farms using horses only, as a source 
of power decreased from 27-0 per cent in 1939 to 12:9 per cent in 1943, and was 
one of the most important changes in this area. 

Practically all the farm operators on the clay and heavy clay soils used 
tractors only while even in the areas of lighter textured soils approximately 
half of all farmers were in this class. Farmers using horses only as a source of 





1 Spence, C. C. Farm Business in Central Alberta. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics 
Div. Pub. 823. Tech. bul. 73. July 1949. pp. 16; 28. 

2 Acton, B. K. Farming on Bush Lands at Debolt-Peace River, Alberta, 1945. Ottawa, 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div., in co-operation with the Dept. of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta. Processed. February 1949. p. 14. 

3 Stutt, R. A. “Changes in the Extent and Effect of Mechanization”’. The Economic Annalist. 
August 1944. pp. 57-62. 

4Stutt, R. A. “Wartime Changes on Farms in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest Area of 
Saskatchewan’’. The Economic Annalist. November 1945. pp. 79-83. 

. The Pattern of Mechanization and Wartime Changes on Farms in the Elrose-Rosetown- 
Conquest Area of Central and West Central Saskatchewan, 1944. Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Economics Div. November 1948. 
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power usually operated three-quarter-sections of land or less. The use of horses 

was confined only to supplementing the tractor in rush periods on farms having 

between 400 and 700 acres of cropland. 

The percentage of farmers using tractors ranged from 30:1 per cent for the 
group of farms with less than 250 crop acres to 89°8 per cent for the group 
having over 850 crop acres. 

During this period there was an increased use of the combine as compared 
with the thresher. In 1943, 88 per cent of the farmers in the survey sample, 
combined their crops either with or without a swather, as compared with 
58 per cent in 1939. The main increase was in the method of straight combining 
and not in swathing and combining with the aid of a pick-up attachment. 

The same report indicates that the larger the farm, the more highly 
mechanized. The number of tractors per 100 farms increased from 50 for 
farms of less than 250 acres to 159 for farms averaging over 850 acres of crop- 
land. One-way discs increased from 32 to 139 for the same size groups 
respectively. Other representative kinds of machines were trucks, which 
increased from 25 to 114, and automobiles, which increased from 47 to 87 
per 100 farms. 

Another study in Saskatchewan was conducted in the Cory-Asquith-Lang- 
ham area of west-central Saskatchewan.2 The extent of mechanization was 
correlated with the productivity? of the land. The following table shows the 
relationship. 


Table 1.—Numbers of Special Farm Equipment per 160 Farms According to Land Class, 
Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, 1943(') 








ees tn Land Class Land Class Land Class Land Class 
I III 








II Ly, 
Number of Farms 140 172 149 31 
—numbers per 100 farms— 

BRE CLOG RE Te Peter TN then et Phd shevaes vorsadt when! 5 eke 46-4 50-6 3°8 80-6 
A iow) 1 DIS es eats ad gc der tte waite oe a Ale se 20-7 42-4 45-0 58-1 
MERU V ITO tages feet ant Mei teal gah PAs. Nee aim «igi 4-3 7-6 26-2 38-7 
anreshing Wlechiticd: a, . ah ox. .< die nae es cae oes 17-1 21-5 31-5 25-8 
BIRGIT SiN yas Sec Ashi nt hlhearh atta saattirens Sats PaPA ON 27-3 36-9 8-4. 
ZEA FE AOE Get. OREN ge, rel ie I ee a 47-9 55-2 68-5 67-7 
Malina Miaeminearee. ceed es oo a Oak eis d 8-6 9-3 8-1 12-9 


(1) Stutt, R. A. A Farm Business Study with Particular Reference to the Relation of Farm Types and an Economic Classi- 
fication of Land, Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, Saskatchewan, 1943. Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 
1949. 


Mechanization in the northern park and wooded areas of Saskatchewan 
has during recent years proceeded at a rapid rate. Mechanization has reached 


1A similar conclusion is drawn in an article appearing in The Economic Annalist, June 1949, 
and entitled “A Study of the Farm Business in Southeast Saskatchewan” by Gordon Haase. 
The author states “Certain aspects of farm organization change as size of farm increases and 
result in an increased efficiency that contributes to the larger financial returns obtained on these 
farms. The ratio of capital to labour and, particularly the ratio of farm machinery to labour, 
is significant in this regard, reflecting an uneconomic substitution of labour for capital on the 
smaller units. The ratio of machinery investment per man-equivalent, for example, ranges from 
$1,460 on farms with less than 100 cultivated acres, to $3,710 for farms having 500-599 cultivated 
acres. 

2Stutt, R. A. A Farm Business Study with Particular Reference to the Relation of Farm 
Types and an Economic Classification of Land, Cory-Asquith-Langham Area, Saskatchewan, 1943. 
Processed. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 1949. 

3 The economic classification of land in Western Canada sets out areas using a unit as small 
as a quarter-section of land which would be better used in grazing and those in which the most 
profitable use is in grain production. The average long-time wheat yields running back to 1921 
is one of the criteria used as a basis of determining the relative productivity of the land. The 
productivity of land is indicated by reference to the terms Land Class I, II, etc. with greater 
productivity in the upper classes. 

4Stutt, R. A. “The Economic Aspect of Land Use in Saskatchewan”. The Economic Annalist. 
October 1949. p. 109. 
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the smaller farms particularly with respect to power. In methods of harvesting, 
combining appears to be well on the way to supplanting the binder and thresher 
even in the parkland areas. 

A study of 216 farms in southwestern Manitoba! (Reston, Melita and Bois- 
sevain districts) during the year 1945-1946 indicated that the average value 
of machinery and equipment per farm amounted to $2,858. 

There are few similar recent studies available for Eastern Canada.? 
Information was obtained in 1948 on the same group of 142 farms visited 
in 1938 in nine counties of Eastern Ontario.? These farms averaged 190 acres 
in 1938 and 202 acres in 1948. The value of machinery and equipment averaged 
$1,424 per farm in 1938 and was 12 per cent of the total farm investment. 
In 1948 the value averaged $3,101 and was 16 per cent of the total farm invest- 
ment. Of the 142 farms, 38 reported tractors in 1938 and 90 in 1948. 
A similar change has taken place in the number of farms that have milking 
machines. Information on this item was available on 67 of the 142 farms. 
In 1938 twenty-two of these had milking machines and, in 1948, forty-six. 
Increased mechanization has resulted in greated output per man. The labour 
supply on these farms was lower in the latter year with the average number 
of man-equivalents per farm dropping from 2:3 to 1:9. The number of 
cropped acres per man-equivalent increased from 38 to 44. 

Information on the extent of mechanization in Eastern Canada was made 
available at a meeting of the Eastern Section of the National Committee on 
Agricultural Engineering.+ 

Papers delivered at this meeting revealed that hay harvesting methods 
and equipment have changed more in Eastern Canada than may generally be 
realized. For the most part these changes have taken place over the last 
10 to 12 years. Prior to the war sales of hay mowers totalled six to seven 
thousand per year in Eastern Canada and the majority of these were horse- 
drawn machines. In 1947, with an improved selection of equipment available, 
Eastern sales were 9,611 mowers of which 7,596 were horse-drawn mowers 
and 1,479 tractor-mounted mowers. Pre-war sales of dump rakes numbered 
four to five thousand and of side delivery rakes 600 to 800, per year. In 1947 
however, sales were 6,396 dump and 2,500 side rakes. For hay loaders, pre- 
war sales ranged from 1,500 to 2,000 while in 1946-1947 sales ran from 3,500 
to 3,600. For the larger, and possibly somewhat more specialized haying 
equipment, the situation is rather different, in that there has been a relatively 
limited farm distribution of such equipment. From 1939 to 1946 about 350 
pick-up balers were sold in Eastern Canada; but 344 were sold in 1947 alone 
and during 1948 an increasing number, possibly 50 per cent, have been 
automatic twine or wire tie machines. Similarly the number of forage crop 
harvesters sold in Eastern Canada was about 25 units up to 1945. There may 
have been 200 units in use in 1948.5 

Another paper indicates that, apart from one or two unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce. western style combines into Eastern Canada in 1927 and 1928, 
combines made their first appearance in the East in 1937 with the sale of 31 


Sinclair, Sol and Blaich, O.P. “The Economic Organization of Farms in Southwestern 
Manitoba”. The Economic Annalist. November 1947. pp. 81-86. 

In a study entitled Farm Organization and the Cost of Producing Apples in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, by B. A. Campbell (processed report April 1946, Economics Div., Dominion 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa), it is pointed out that on 57 Annapolis Valley farms studied, the 
value of farm machinery increased from $1,590 per farm in 1929-31 to $1,933 in 1940. 

’This report is being prepared for publication by the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, 
Economics Div., Ottawa. 

4 Proceedings of the Eastern Section, National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. Con- 
federation Building, Ottawa. February 28, March 1 and 2, 1949. Mimeo. We have drawn con- 
siderably on speeches made at these meetings. 

5 Armstrong, J. M. “Hay Harvesting and Storage’. Proceedings of the Eastern Section, 
National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. pp. 20-22. 
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Eastern style machines largely five and six foot cut, capable of handling the 
necessary volume of straw and of harvesting a variety of crops other than 
grain. By 1939 there were 401 combines in use in Eastern Canada. Apart from 
four in Quebec and 10 in the Maritimes the balance was in Ontario. During the 
recent war and post-war period, labour shortages supplied the impetus for 
rapid swing to the combine. By the end of 1948, there were 190 combines 
in the Maritimes, 260 in Quebec and 6,187 in Ontario, totalling 6,637 in 
Eastern Canada. While these figures are impressive, it must be remembered 
that there are still two threshers to every combine in Ontario, 25 threshers 
per combine in the Maritimes and 160 to one in Quebec.! 


Cash Income and Machinery Purchases.—Variations in investments in 
capital goods by farmers are associated with fluctuations in cash income. 
A brief review of available data in Canada bears out this point. In 1928 cash 
farm income was $1,072-5 million? and farm machinery purchases were 
estimated at $93 million.? In 1933 cash farm income was $402-0 million, and 
farm machinery purchases were an estimated $9 million. In 1948 cash income 
(including supplementary payments), was $2,470°6 million, and farm machinery 
purchases at retail values totalled $203-7 million.? 


Unfortunately there is as yet insufficient data to run a correlation analysis. 
Walter Wilcox in reviewing the United States experiences makes the point that: 


Farmers’ purchases of capital goods since 1910 indicate quite clearly 
that investment in capital in agriculture is, closely related to current income 
rather than to variations in interest rates, prospective income, or dates when 
improved machines were perfected.® 


In addition to higher incomes, more adequate credit facilities have been 
made available in the post-war years. The Farm Improvement Loans Act® has 
made possible a greater supply of intermediate term credit at a lower rate 
of interest. Most loans, both in number and value, made under the Act in 
1948 were for the purchase of farm implements and farm trucks. This was 
also true for 1947. Loans in 1948 for this purpose represented 87-7 per cent 
of all loans made and amounted to $26,759,107. This represents an actual 
sales volume of $45,419,094 for farm implements and farm trucks. 


1 Armstrong, J. M. “Grain Harvesting and Storage’. Proceedings of the Eastern Section, 


National Committee on Agricultural Engineering. pp. 23-24. 
2 Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Div. 
annual reports: Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products. 


3 For estimates of gross investment in farm machinery and equipment see Table 6a, p. 41 of 
report entitled Public Investment and Capital Formation, A Study of Public and Private Invest- 
ment Outlay, Canada 1926-41. Prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion in Ottawa 1945. An explanation of the method of estimating is given on p. 107, item 8. 


4 Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Industry and Mer- 
chandising Div., Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment in Canada, 1948—Preliminary Report. 
Ottawa, 1949. The above figure is an estimate at the retail level arrived at by adding a mark-up 
of 21-5 per cent to $167-7 million. 

5 Wilcox, W. W. “Capital in Agriculture’. Quarterly Journal of Economics. November 1943. 
p. 53. 

In the same article Wilcox says “Resource use is definitely less efficient, as a result of inade- 
quate capital, on these farms (low incomes, small farms, and large families) as compared with 
farms where the pressure for the use of income for family living is less. This causes the gap in 
incomes to widen and progressively grow wider. Low income affects and reduces further invest- 
ment in maintaining the productivity of the soil, livestock breeding herds, and farm equipment’. 
Pp.) D0; 

6 The Farm Improvement Loans Act was proclaimed and came into force on March 1, 1945, 
The primary purpose of the Act was to fill a gap in the credit system which has been developed 
in Canada to meet the needs of agriculture. That gap related chiefly to the provision of inter- 
mediate credit, and certain types of short term credit, to farmers for the improvement and 
development of farms and for the improvement of living conditions thereon. It aims, moreover, 
at providing credit in a form and under terms and conditions which are convenient and suited 
to the needs and conditions of the particular farm borrower. Farm Improvement Loans are 
made by the chartered banks, which are guaranteed against loss by the Government up to 
ten per cent of the aggregate principal amount of loans made by each bank. 
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In the three Prairie Provinces during 1948 approximately 46-1 per cent of 
all tractors sold were financed under this Act, 45-4 per cent of all combines 
and 63:4 per cent of all threshers. In the whole of Canada approximately 
28:9 per cent of all tractors were financed under the Act, 40-9 per cent of all 
combines and 38-9 per cent of all threshers. A total of 26,711 farmers used the 
facilities provided under the Act for the purchase of farm implements and 
farm trucks. 


The Annual report covering activities under the Act for the year ending 
December 31, 1948, has this to say: 

This wide use of the Act by farmers for financing the purchase of farm 
implements and farm trucks is highly significant. It indicates that the Act is 
not only reducing the cost to farmers of obtaining temporary financing for this 
purpose but is also helping to reduce distribution costs to the implement com- 
panies, a fact which should be reflected in the prices of the implements themselves. 


Summary.—Economic conditions significantly influence the rate of farm 
mechanization. During the depression years farmers were hard hit and made 
every effort to avoid new capital outlays. During World War II mechanization 
was held back because of lack of supplies rather than lack of capital. In the 
post-war years, mechanization has been particularly rapid as funds became 
generally more available for purchase of the increasing supply of labour- 
saving equipment. 

Greater mechanization of farm operations means greater efficiency in 
production.! It also means “less drudgery and more comfortable working 
conditions.”2 But it means greater cash operating expenditures. The tractor 
fuel bill in 1948 was 253 per cent greater than in 1938; repairs and parts 
expenditures increased during the same period by about 200 per cent. Deprecia- 
tion charges during the same period increased by 37 per cent.3 


Farmers today are better stocked with power and equipment in relation to 
cropland area than at any other time. They are likely to continue to add to 
machinery and implement inventories as long as farm incomes remain high. 





1A study made in the United States entitled Progress of Farm Mechanization by Cooper, 
Barton and Brodell (Misc. Pub. No. 630, U.S.D.A., Washington, 1947) draws conclusions that, in 
general, are applicable to Canada. (p. 80) They point out that: 


“The evidence developed in this publication seems to point conclusively to the fact that a 
very large part of the increased efficiency in agricultural production in the past, or the increase 
in output per unit of input, has been caused principally by increased production per acre 
and per animal rather than by decreased total physical expenditures. Initial savings in labour 
and other costs of producing farm-animal power have been used to produce more milk, more 
pork, and more of other livestock products for the market. Labour saved because of greater 
speed in doing farm jobs by the use of modern machines has not always meant the release of 
farm workers. Rather, the large volume of business developed through the introduction of 
more intensive enterprises, and through more production per acre and per animal, has absorbed 
much of the labour that would have been released because of mechanization. 


“Further increases in efficiency of farm production are desirable and will continue. If past 
patterns continue in the future march of farm technology, increases in efficiency will be closely 
related to increases in total volume of farm output. 


“Production efficiency and the relationships between prices that farmers receive and the 
prices they pay will continue to be dominant factors in determining the economic welfare of 
farm people. Expanded markets for farm products must accompany increases in production 
efficiency if both producers and consumers are to benefit to the fullest extent’. 


2For a more detailed discussion on this point, see “Roundtable on Effects of Technological 
Changes on Cost Reduction in Agriculture: Recent and Prospective Changes” by Glen T. Barton. 
Journal of Farm Economics. February 1949. p. 444. 


3 See Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports showing net income of farm operators from 
farming operations. 


Agricultural production in Canada in 1948 was higher than in the preceding 
year, but was down somewhat from the all-time high reached in 1942, according 
to the first release of a new series of index numbers of agricultural production 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LAND USE IN SASKATCHEWAN 
RAY STurTr 


Saskatchewan has a relatively high proportion of the arable land of 
Canada. This is significant in determining the economic and cultural progress 
of farmers in Saskatchewan and in Canada as a whole. Because of these 
land resources, a large share of the responsibility of agriculture in Canada 
for providing foods and fibers at fair and reasonable prices falls on Saskatchewan 
farmers. They also have the responsibility, as custodians, for maintaining 
the productivity of this basic resource. But the use of the land in Saskatchewan 
is also of national concern. 

While the “four physical frontiers of agriculture’, temperature, moisture, 
topography and soil, still determine the absolute limits of cultivability or 
physical production, they now operate less directly with each successive increase 
in technical skill. The effects of physical limitation in use of land have been 
modified, to some degree, by improved plant breeding with quick maturing 
varieties, mechanical devices to speed up and improve farm work, irrigation 
and drainage, summerfallowing and other cropping practices, fertilizers, im- 
proved cultivation practices, and greater bacteriological knowledge. The 
extent to which agriculture is actually developed is determined within the 
physical limits by social and economic factors, by population pressure and 
particularly by the standards of living. 


The Characteristics of Saskatchewan’s Agricultural Resources.—The 
occupied farm area in Saskatchewan is 59-4 million acres or approximately 
one-half of the Prairie Provinces and one-third of the Dominion. Due to 
the general open and level nature of the settled prairie area, it has been 
relatively easy to break up the land and in 1946 the improved area amounted 
to 35°6 million acres. This was nearly two-fifths of the improved land in 
Canada and was split up into approximately 110,000 farms or slightly more 
than 15 per cent of the total farms in Canada. Field crops normally utilize 
about two-fifths of the improved land and summerfallow approximately one- 
third. The unimproved part of the occupied farm lands is mainly native 
pasture while a relatively small part is classed as woodland or waste. 

Wheat is the major field crop. During the 10-year period from 1938 to 
1947, the average acreage was 13-3 million acres with an average production 
of 206-5 million: bushels. During the same period, oats occupied an average 
of 4-7 million acres with a production of 134-4 million bushels while barley 
averaged 2:2 million acres with a production of 48:3 million bushels. Other 
secondary crops in Saskatchewan are flax and rye while crops such as alfalfa, 
field peas and rape have assumed some importance in the northeastern part 
ef the province. 

An important and desirable development has been the increase in alfalfa 
acreage. In the 1935-39 period, alfalfa was grown on only an average of 
22 thousand acres. Since 1943 this crop has averaged about 125 thousand acres. 

Crop specialty farms are generally dominant in all parts of Saskatchewan 
because of the relative ease of production of grain. Livestock production has 
generally taken a secondary position. This is due largely to the comparative 
advantage of large scale grain growing through the development of better 
mechanical equipment and power, and the high percentage of arable land in 
large blocks. Distance to market is another factor favouring grain production. 

Relatively large numbers of livestock, however, are found in Saskatchewan. 
In 1947, one-quarter of Canada’s horse population, nearly one-seventh the 
cattle population, about one-tenth the swine population and one-tenth the 
sheep population were found in Saskatchewan. A few head of cattle, a sow 
and a litter and a couple of horses are usually found on all farms. For cattle, 
the concentration is in the east central part; for swine the northern section, 
especially the northeastern; for sheep, the southwest; and for horses, the east 
central part. Cattle are most common where arability of farm areas is relatively 
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low and coarse grains enter into the typical cropping picture, and swine where 
feed grains supplies are usually abundant. 


Farms are relatively large in Saskatchewan. The average farm in 1946 
was 473 acres with 330 acres of cropland. Nearly one-quarter of all farms 
are found in the Brown Soil zone and average about 500 acres of cropland 
in size. Slightly more than one-quarter are located in the Dark Brown Soil 
zone, the other part prairie region, and average about 460 acres. Over one- 
quarter of all farms are found in the park belt and these average about 250 acres 
of cropland. In the more recently settled wooded areas, farms average about 
150 acres of cropland. This takes up slightly more than one-fifth of all farms. 
The distribution of farm size indicates that half-section farms (320 acres) are 
still the most common. These include between one-quarter and one-third 
of all estimated farm units. About one-half of all farms in the province are 
either one-half section or one-quarter section farms. Three-quarter-section 
to five-quarter-section farms approximate about one-third of all farms while 
farms over this size include about one-sixth of all farms. This increase in 
size of farm is one of the most significant developments in Saskatchewan. 


Climate in Saskatchewan operates in a generally restrictive character 
as regards land resource utilization. The moisture limitation results in 
the primary adaptation of cereal cropping, mainly wheat, and limits the choice 
or selection of alternative crops, mainly forage and specialized crops, especially 
for the major part of the province. The alternatives of livestock production 
are likewise limited by the climatic factor because of problems which impinge 
on feed supply. Productivity of resources is essentially low because of the 
climatic and physical factors. Wheat yields are usually an average of less 
than 15 bushels per acre. This varies! from about 10-12 bushels for most of 
the prairie area to about 15-17 bushels for the productive clay loams and clay 
soils of the prairies and the transitional prairie and park areas to averages 
up to about 20-25 bushels for the more favourable northeastern sections. 


Agricultural Capacity of Saskatchewan.—While the period of rapid settle- 
ment and large increases in agricultural capacity through land improvement 
is over in Saskatchewan, a gradual growth is discernible. There is a continuous 
extension of cultivated land, particularly in the wooded and northern regions. 
Along with a very limited amount of further settlement, there is a considerable 
volume of clearing and breaking on established farms. Favourable income 
conditions and the recent availability of larger scale mechanized clearing 
equipment? have supplied the impetus. 


In prairie areas there is a trend to break up small pastures on farms. 
This method of increasing cropland might result in unfortunate consequences 
because these pastures are often on land of submarginal type. More serious 
in prairie areas has been the increase in cultivated acreage through the re- 
cultivation of lands abandoned during the 1930’s. The program of economic 
classification of land carried on by this Division points to the unfortunate aspect 
of this development. 

On individual farm units much of the increase in cropland acreage in 
northern areas has been by improvement of land already possessed in contrast 
to the purchase or renting of additional land in prairie areas.3 

The threat of soil deterioration’ is becoming serious in many areas. While 
the earlier threat of wind erosion, common in the 1930’s, appears to be checked 





1The relatively good wheat yields of the heavy clay and clay loam soils as compared 
with lower yields of loams and the “light” textured soils has been pointed out in several 
land ‘classification reports published by this Division. 

2Andal, M. E. Use of Power Machinery in Bushland Improvement in Northeastern Sas- 
katchewan. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. Pub. 814. November 1948. 

3 Andal, M. E. Changes in the Farms of West-Central and Northern Saskatchewan 1942-43 
to 1947. Unpublished report. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, Economics Div. 

4*As an example, see the discussion on pp. 16-21. Canada, Dept. of Agriculture. An 
Economic Classification of Land in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest Area 1944. Mimeo. report. 
Ottawa. 1948. 
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and offset by changes in cultural practices, a more serious threat by water 
erosion is showing up, especially in parkland areas. 


Technical Changes.—Contributing significantly to agricultural capacity 
in recent years is an increased flexibility to technological developments. Changes 
in cultural practices, adoption of improved varieties of grain and improved 
management practices appear to be more widely used. Response of farmers 
to improved techniques is more general. 


The advance of mechanization, of course, has been one of the most 
significant technological developments. It has exerted a strong pressure on 
the increase in size of farm and changes in this regard have contributed to 
rural community, school and other social changes. In recent years, the drive 
for more mechanization has been more rapid in the northern park and wooded 
areas than in the prairie areas which had reached a fairly advanced stage by 
the early forties. Mechanization has carried well down to the smaller farms 
particularly with respect to power. In methods of harvesting, combining 
appears to be well on the way to supplanting the binder and thresher even in 
the parkland areas. With regard to mechanization in livestock production, 
a serious lag can be identified as compared with the rapid advance in efficiency 
of crop production. 


In plant breeding work many new crop varieties have been coming forward 
with more specific relation to individual areas.1 The adoption of such new 
varieties and a more general use of registered seed is encouraging. 

Changes in cultural practices have provided an effective control of wind 
erosion by use of the one way disc for tillage. In addition, this method has 
perhaps increased the effectiveness of moisture conservation as compared 
with earlier methods. Changes in cultural practices and adaptation of newer 
machines have speeded up operations during the crop season especially at 
the critical seeding and harvesting periods and have allowed more effective 
planning of work. 


Other Changes Associated with Preduction.—Probably the most signifi- 
cant changes in recent years are of a social character. With the trend of fewer 
and larger farms, more particularly in prairie areas, there has been a 
re-organization of rural schools into larger school units. Higher farm income 
has increased the desire for improved living conditions. This has resulted 
in a migration of families from farms to towns or cities and often a change 
to operation and management from an urban residence. Families can be 
nearer schools, have the advantages of electricity and water and the social 
advantages of community life. 


Changes in Land Use.—Intensity of land use does not have much signifi- 
cance in Saskatchewan because of the close relationship between soil moisture 
at seeding time and early summer with the yield in that fall. In prairie areas, 
only crops which are reasonably resistant to drought can be grown, thus 
eliminating row crops which can make more intensive use of the land. About 
the only way intensity of land use is effected is through the proportion of 
cropland which is seeded on summerfallow or stubble land. Because of the 
dependence on moisture prospects, therefore, a relatively high degree of 
flexibility or ability to “roll up” and “‘unroll” has developed in the use of 
land. Shifts in summerfallow and stubble acreage not only affect the acreage 
of wheat but that of coarse grains and also livestock numbers. 


In the parkland and grey wooded soil areas where summerfallow has 
been used as a means of weed control, other means might allow a more intensive 
use. The use of more forage crops in the rotation instead of summerfallow 
would not only act as a measure to control weeds but to maintain soil fertility 





1 See discussion on cereal variety zones pp. 36-42. Guide to Farm Practice in Saskatchewan, 
1948. Prepared jointly by the University of Saskatchewan, Provincial and Dominion Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. Regina, Dept. of Agriculture. 1948. 
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and prevent soil erosion. Moreover, the use of chemical weed control would 
allow an effective control and permit wider use of the land. 

All farm business studies made in Saskatchewan have indicated the pre- 
dominance of wheat in the economy in every section of the province and 
any differences in the type of farming areas are associated with adjustments 
within changing price expectations. Because enterprises other than wheat 
are usually secondary, adjustments are usually made with comparative ease 
and speed and are a regular feature of farming practice. Farmers have doubled 
hog production in one move. The same thing has happened with other 
enterprises but not often with wheat. 

Most of the improvements made in recent years with regard to size of 
farm, cultural practices, mechanization, and improved crop varieties probably 
have tended to increase the advantage of farms and of farming areas which 
already had a comparative advantage. Problems of adjustments of the segment 
of disadvantaged farms are ever among us. The experience of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance program has pointed very forceably to these farms and 
farming areas. 


An Economic Classification of Land.—The program of an Economic 
Classification of Land carried out by the Economics Division has proceeded 
to the stage where about one-half of the occupied farm lands of the province 
has been classified as to their suitability for wheat production. In 103 municipal 
units of the Brown Soil Zone, (the entire area) approximately 45 per cent 
of the land has been rated as submarginal for wheat production. In the Dark 
Brown Soil Zone, where 29 municipal units have been completed in this 
program, it is estimated that approximately 30 per cent is in this category. 

In an area of forty municipal units comprising over 8-2 million acres 
in the Southwestern part of this province included in the 1946 and 1947 
Economic Surveys conducted by this Division, approximately 46 per cent 
was indicated as improved land. Within individual municipal units here 
the percentage of improved land generally ranges from approximately 30 to 
60 per cent depending on the quality of soil, topography and climatic conditions. 

In this area where the use of improved land is highest for wheat pro- 
duction it is significant that 16 per cent of the improved land is found in Land 
Class I, graded as submarginal for this use. An additional 28 per cent is 
located in Land Class II, which is the grade of land on the margin of successful 
settlement. While recent trends in increased size of farm, increased farm 
prices, and improved technological and mechanical developments have been 
conducive to a shift in the margin of settlement into these grades of land, 
the long time view would indicate an overextension of cropland in the prairies 
beyond a desirable level for a stable agriculture. In large sections of the 
prairie area changes in the use of land have fluctuated in Land Class I and II 
between arable farming and grazing, for most practical purposes the only 
alternative use. 

The economic classification of land which is completed only in prairie 
areas of the province takes cognizance of the long time experience of farmers 
on the land and is a guide to those operating the farms and those directing 
and formulating land policies. In matters of credit, for instance, the economic 
classification of land forms a core of information to indicate the probability 
of success. Uses of the classification by agencies such as the Saskatchewan 
Assessment Commission, the Lands Branch, the Conservation and Development 
Branch, the Agricultural Representative Service of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Veterans’ Land Act Administration might be 
cited as a direct application in guiding farmers in the proper use of land. 
In formulating policies of land use in this province and in the program phase, 
the classification forms safe background information upon which to build. 

Coming closer to the farmer, the educational benefits and the application 
by the Agricultural Committees and District Boards in each Agricultural 
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Representative district in pointing to the land use problems of their area are 
enough to warrant the classification. 

Because of the large percentage of lands graded as submarginal for 
wheat production (Land Class I) and better suited to grazing, a classifica- 
tion indicating the capability for grazing would conceivably be the next step. 
Where conditions are favourable, however, for alternative uses, such as 
forestry, an additional classification would be required based on the suitability 
of land for this use. 


Land Use Adjustment in Saskatchewan.—A final differentiation of land 
use in Saskatchewan is related to three conditions bearing on land resources. 
There are (1) the under-use of land resources, (2) the over-use of land 
resources and (3) the inefficient use of land resources. Under the first heading 
which refers to resources not fully used, we can point to probably one and 
one-half or two million acres of agricultural lands which might permit further 
economic settlement in this province. These lands are found mainly in the 
northeastern part. Further development of small pastures on prairie farms 
and bushland on occupied farms in northern areas add slowly to the cropland 
acreage. 

Within the present agricultural area there are also some unoccupied lands 
which are chiefly unused grazing land. Some estimates have placed the 
area of such land as high as six million acres. A great deal of the occupied 
grazing lands are also unused. In a land use study! in the Rural 
Municipalities of Chaplin and Webb in 1945, only 67 per cent of available 
native pasture was actually utilized. 

While the application of known and approved methods to increase pro- 
ductivity has shown some increase, still wider adoption of better crops, 
grazing and livestock management methods would minimize the under-use 
aspect of land resources in this province. 

The under-use of land resources also results in this province because 
of neglect in the under-use of water resources for agricultural purposes. This 
refers to the use of water for irrigation or other uses on a district basis, and 
to the use on individual farms as well. In Saskatchewan, only about 40,000 
acres are irrigated, either by standard irrigation methods or by semi- 
controlled flooding.2 A further 90,000 acres are ready for use. The work of 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration in the development of storage 
water supplies for better utilization of grazing lands and for farm needs 
has been significant. Further development in all phases of agriculture by 
the improvement of water resources can be expected in this province. 

Over-use of land resources in Saskatchewan is evident in areas where 
unwarranted use has been made. There has been inappropriate use by an 
extension of settlement into areas with submarginal characteristics. This 
type of misuse is by far the largest resource problem in Saskatchewan. The 
extension of arable agriculture into areas fit only for grazing or forestry 
has not only wasted the land resource but also capital and labour and has 
been detrimental to human resources. 

In many cropland areas, over-intensive use of land is showing up through 
a progressive deterioration of soil structure and fertility. Despite recent 
improved cultural practices and increase in mechanization, a decline in 
productivity in the poorer areas will force more abandonment for crop 
production. Over-grazing of pasture lands also represents a misuse of these 
lands. Both point to an insufficient consideration of conservation of land 
resources. 


1 Canada. Dept. of Agriculture. The Economic Utilization of Grazing Lands in Two Municipal 
Units Representative of South Central and Southwestern Saskatchewan 1945. Unpublished 
material. Saskatoon, Sask., Dominion Economics Division, University of Saskatchewan. 

2Gray, E. L. (Superintendent, Water Development, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation). Irrigation. 
An address at the tenth series of Graduate Lectures, Saskatchewan Agricultural College 
Graduates’ Association. January 4, 1949. 
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Inefficient use of land resources is linked closely with the use of labour 
and capital. The balance between all these resources involves efficiency of 
output as compared with input. While probably not as marked as some 
other agricultural areas of Canada, because of the heavy exodus of people 
during the war years and in the post-war period, an inefficient use of labour is 
still caused by an excess of manpower in many cases. The overweighting 
of the labour component as well as deficiency of capital associated with the 
land resource means a relatively lower net output per man in terms of net 
production as compared with industry. 

Inefficiency in agriculture has been lessened in Saskatchewan by an 
increase in farm size. Generally, the improvement has not been applied to the 
group of farms already of small size. 

Inefficient use of land is indicated, in some cases, by the setting up of a 
farm type not consistent with the physical factors and the quality of the land. 
The use of heavy clay for grazing purposes is an example of use of land 
which does not allow maximum output. Failure to keep abreast of modern 
technological and cultural developments in agriculture also can be included 
in this category. 

Agricultural development in Saskatchewan has reached a stage in which 
greater emphasis must be placed on conserving and guarding the use of land 
resources for the future. 


THE RELIEF SETTLEMENT SCHEME IN ALBERTA 
T. S. RacKHAM 


From 1932 until 1941 the Federal and various municipal governments 
co-operated with the Provincial Government of Alberta in making loans for 
the settlement, in rural areas, of families dependent on urban relief. The 
loan was sufficient to provide a suitable applicant with some farm equipment 
and a subsistence allowance of about $10 per month per family for three years. 
The Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, at the 
suggestion of the Alberta Department of Agriculture, made a study to determine 
the success of this scheme in rehabilitating urban unemployed. The study 
covered (1) data on file in the Alberta government offices concerning each 
placement, and (2) records obtained through personal interview by an 
enumerator in the summer of 1948. The interview included questions on the 
progress made since settlement by 70 settlers. This group was chosen as 
a representative sample of those who remained on the land. 

Between 1932 and 1941 a total of 1,092 heads of families with 4,056 
dependents were assisted by the scheme. Of these, 672 families sooner or 
later abandoned their farms and equipment. Of the 420 remaining on farms, 
264 had made full repayment of their indebtedness to the government, while 
57 had made partial repayments, and 99 had made no repayment at all. 
Altogether these families received $671,220, of which $170,060 was repaid, 
about half through actual repayments and half through salvage of abandoned 
equipment and livestock. The Dominion Government paid 42 per cent of the 
net cost of $501,160, 32 per cent was paid by the Provincial Government, 
and 26 per cent by the municipal governments concerned. The above amount 
does not include the cost of administration which was borne mainly by the 
Provincial Government. 

Although abandonments totalled 62 per cent, these, from a relief point 
of view, should not be considered as wholly unsuccessful. Most of these 
settlers had been sustained for at least two and sometimes three or more 
years by combining their own efforts with the assistance provided by the 
scheme. Considering the whole group of 1,092 families and assuming that 
they had been maintained entirely by this grant of half a million dollars, 
there would have been available only $230 per family per year for two years. 
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This is only 14 cents per person daily. Such an amount anywhere but on a 
farm could hardly have sufficed to maintain one person, even at the prices 
then prevailing. 

Further information was secured from the analysis of 1,081 files! dealing 
with individual settlers. For most of them the acquisition of a suitable farm 
was the first major problem. Methods of acquisition are shown in Table 1. 
Few were able to secure land of better than mediocre quality, and most of 
them were located on undeveloped parcels of land in the northern or western 
bush areas of the province. There were no buildings on 52 per cent of these 
farms and 60 per cent had no broken land. Of settlers placed on farms with 
100 acres or more under cultivation, 69 per cent became established, while 
only 35 per cent of those placed on farms without broken land succeeded. 

The personal factors, however, were far more important in determining 
the eventual establishment of these settlers. Although personal qualities 
such as tenacity, thrift, and industry are not measurable in a study of this 
kind, other characteristics can be appraised. 


Table 1.—Method of Land Acquisition of 1,081 Settlers at Time of Placement, Alberta, 1932-1941 


Form of Contract Number Per Cent 

Settled GE Prev IOUeis Or WNeC a Mrb ets 663s Pals cai e Sea cee Od MCN Seba se Gals 47 4-3 
Pe CTLO SPOT hel ech, bea a civielde US x ~ Aa acd WR oe ra ihn Ged 431 39-9 
eae ik Le ee aca e  ee Eiclc bat sg hace aha loss iS Aa eee low wed Csala 292 27-0 
PT orautOreiOnn.. Few rien COntTACTBS ac. .b os cabiea smaioom niceieb deals co anoles as 144 13°3 
mecuren Cultivation Leases on Crown Lands. 02 ..beb ele ices cee ei deen es 45 4.2 
Se MePReLO NULCHASO ATOCTNCIEG clic. ui tess) «icv syste bag quthn's dine sa's ove dele sie « 122 11:3 

AIRGibet | Seen Cane eae Ec REO DR t tan Me eeaare rims MLAS eth L le Akg 1,081 100-0 


Considering the settlers’ experience, it was found that those who were 
raised on a farm and particularly those who subsequently worked full- 
time at another trade became established more readily than others who lacked 
such experience. This tendency was also shown when the settlers were 
grouped according to their occupations prior to settlement. Most successful 
were those with related agricultural occupations such as gardeners, dairymen 
and draymen, while least successful were those from merchandising trades 
such as grocers and butchers. It was also more helpful to have carpentering 
rather than mechanical experience, because those who had been builders were 
more capable of making their homes comfortable. 

Older settlers were more inclined to stay on the land than the younger 
men. In the case of settlers over 50 years of age, 53 per cent became estab- 
lished; of the 463 between 35 and 50 years old, 45 per cent were successful 
and of the 473 under 35, only 29 per cent became established on farms. 
In addition, settlers with families, and particularly those with three or more 
sons, showed a higher proportion of establishments than settlers without 
children. 

The percentage of abandonments was not as high for settlers who were 
placed in later years. The abandonments decreased progressively from 75 per 
cent for the 1932 group to 29 per cent for those settled in 1941. Among all 
abandonments there were many who could have succeeded in establishing 
themselves on farms but who left farming because they saw greater oppor- 
tunities in other kinds of employment. About half of the settlers who 
abandoned in other farms were known to have either enlisted or secured other 
employment. The remainder left their farms because of incompetence, indif- 
ference, or dissatisfaction, or because of more obvious reasons such as death, 
poor health, domestic trouble and similar misfortunes. 





1 Eleven individual files were not available for detailed analysis at the time of study. 
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Table 2. Kinds of Land Contract Held by 70 Settlers, Alberta, 1932-41 








At the Start At Time of Survey 
Kind of Contract ————eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE—x eee eee 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

CWE CIELELO ee rea hes reace cen eros tence ahs ta crtopetes 9 ie On, De 

Homestead Aieeny sansciisee sreecien phaaxcte ate ce 9 POe eh Le he Se Me RT|: BO We, ee n 
GAPSR Brush Ontractus teva ci ee aoe an oe 26 37 16 23 
Rentala@ontgracty as ce ieee eat ie es ee oreaeter 5 7 Be 3 
@ultivation measen: verse ee ee ee eee 7 10 6 8 
Porchase Agreement tad dua fac eae date os Say 14 20 9 13 
ite 29 Bn Ue OE eR BA 70 100 70 100 


The field survey revealed that out of the 70 established settlers interviewed, 
53 per cent still operated the original farm obtained under the settlement 
scheme. Through new breaking, cultivated acreage on these farms had 
increased from an average of 10 to an average of 50 acres per farm. A further 
26 per cent of the settlers had enlarged their original holdings by purchase 
or rental of additional land. On these farms the cultivated acreage had 
increased from an average of nine to an average of 88 acres, of which 45 acres 
were new breaking. The remaining 21 per cent of settlers had moved from 
their first locations and purchased or rented different farms. These latter 
farms averaged 117 cultivated acres, of which about 25 acres were new 
breaking. 

Of the whole survey group only 20 per cent had more than 10 acres of 
cultivated land at the start, but at the time of the survey 20 per cent had 
more than 100 acres of cultivated land. Total land occupied had increased by 
45 per cent. At first 90 per cent of the settlers had quarter-section farms, but 
at the time of survey there were only 53 per cent with quarter-section farms. 
There has been a notable increase in land ownership—from 13 per cent at 
the start to 53 per cent (Table 2). 

All farms visited were found to have reasonably suitable buildings, 
although at first 70 per cent had no buildings at all. The buildings in general 
were unpainted and of relatively temporary construction. However, there was 
some evidence of planned improvement and programs for new permanent 
buildings. Farm machinery was mainly old and obsolete with only 54 per cent 
of the settlers having some kind of tractor and 44 per cent possessing cars 
or trucks. A diverse assortment of livestock formed a mainstay of these farms, 
although large numbers were not present (Table 3). Sizable herds could 
not be sustained due to lack of natural pastures and feed resources were limited 
by small crop acreages on the farms. 

The financial position of the settlers was at first relatively similar. Apart 
from differences in real estate values depending on location and tenure, their 
assets were much the same. Similarly, they were all in debt at least to the 


Table 3.— Distribution of Livestock on 70 Farms, Alberta, 1932-41 





At the Start At Time of Survey 
Kind No. of Farms] Average No. | No. of Farms | Average No. 
with Item Present with Item Present 
Horses scat sly ESnt che val Gaon SoS ops eee 69 2-0 69 4-0 
Ml 00 WEG. baer cores, Soe an eee Cte ee 66 1-5 65 igyodgs 
Other cattle. (cet cu Me i eee cee eke 13 1-5 65 8-0 
PLORS 2 a di. sat ee a Rae APE Obata ee ee 6 mols 47 9-0 
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Poulbry yee ae 8 eee, le ea eee 9 19-0 59 70-0 
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extent of their settlement loan, although some of them assumed additional 
liabilities in securing their land. In 1948, however, chattel assets of these 
settlers varied widely due to the varying degrees of success. Real estate values 
varied considerably because of new purchases and improvements effected by 
each settler. Since 60 per cent of the settlers have repaid their obligation 
to the government, land debt accounted for almost all of the remaining 
liabilities. Twenty-one per cent had no liabilities and 29 per cent had debts 
of less than $500. Thirteen per cent had considerably more debt than they 
had at the start, the rest having about the same or somewhat lower debt than 
when they started. 

Gains in net worth varied upwards from a low of $1,200. Twelve per cent 
of the settlers had gains of less than $2,000, while 17 per cent had gains of 
over $10,000, the remaining 71 per cent falling between these limits. One 
settler, with a family of boys, who developed a brush clearing and breaking 
business showed a gain in net worth of $33,009. It must be remembered that 
these gains in net worth reflected considerable amounts of value appreciation 
as well as physical gains. 


Table 4.—Average Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of 73 Settlers, Alberta, 1932-41 














At Time of 
Item At the Start Snrvey 
—dollars— 

Assets: 
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Generally speaking, annual cash incomes of the settlers were low during 
the course of settlement, especially before the war. Many of the settlers worked 
off the farm either on a part-time or full-time basis to supplement the meagre 
farm returns. Level of living standards have remained relatively low from the 
beginning of settlement. Much of this was due to variable income in the past 
and the necessity of spending a large share of cash income for land improve- 
ment. Recently some headway has been made in acquiring the effects that will 
contribute to more comfortable living. 

Questioned as to their opinion of the scheme, 66 per cent of the settlers 
considered the scheme to be successful as a means of re-establishing the 
unemployed, but 80 per cent thought the loan should have been larger. 
Only 17 per cent thought they could have started farming without the 
assistance given by the loan, although 63 per cent would have tried to make a 
start. Many considered that their greatest obstacle to progress was lack of 
capital for bringing land into cultivation. The favourable conditions of the 
past few years led 83 per cent to believe that they can get along successfully 
from now on. 

Results of the study seem to indicate that the scheme had considerable 
merit. Although the average loan of $615 given to each settler may not have 
been sufficient to enable him to start farming under desirable conditions, 
nevertheless, in view of the depressed conditions existing at the time, the 
aid given was considerable. The settlers were given something to do and a 
chance to establish themselves either on farms or in some alternative employ- 
ment. 
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However, the development of a similar project in the future would need 
to be modified. Family allowances would supplement any necessary subsistence 
payments. It would seem practical to have public assistance in clearing and 
breaking sufficient land on each farm to enable the settler to produce some of 
his needs immediately rather than to extend financial aid too long. It does not 
appear economical to give each settler power equipment and machinery. 
A better plan would be to provide for group settlement and encourage more 
efficient use of equipment on a co-operative basis or arrange for machinery 
use at custom rates. Altogether the results obtained indicate that, with proper 
planning and careful supervision, successful development of projects such as 
the Alberta Relief Settlement Scheme can be accomplished. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


World Economic Report, 1948.—Lake Success, N.Y., United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs. June 1949. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto.) pp. XIX + 300. 


World Economic Report, 1948 is a survey of the world economic situation in 
1948 and indicates major economic problems and prospects at the end of the 
year. The report reveals that economic conditions improved considerably in 
many parts of the world from 1947 to 1948 but that economic activity has 
been showing a tendency to level off and, in a few countries, to decline since 
the middle of 1948 and the early months of 1949. In addition, the far-reaching 
post-war dislocations of international trade have remained acute. The urgency 
of international action to maintain full employment and to promote economic 
development is accentuated by the tendency of economic activity to level off 
even though the world’s supply of goods is still inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the growing world population. 

This report is also a good source book, containing 193 tables and 16 charts. 
Part I deals with world developments in industrial and agricultural production, 
inflationary and deflationary tendencies, and international trade and finance. 
Part II contains an analysis of outstanding economic development in various 
regions of the world; Part III provides analysis of selected world problems of 
current importance; and Part IV contains a brief account of the economic 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. In addition, it 
gives a chronology of the more important international economic events of 
the period under review (December 1947 to March 1949). 

In dealing with inflationary trends and post-war trade the report contains 
some interesting observations. The latter part of 1948 and the beginning of 
1949 appear to represent a turning point in post-war inflationary develop- 
ments. This period was characterized (a) by the fall in prices, especially of 
food, in some important countries: (b) by many instances of partial derationing 
and decontrol as a result of the easing of specific shortages; and (c) by an 
increase in unemployment in a number of countries. 

It might be thought that the devaluation of over-valued currencies so as to 
close the existing—and, it appears, widening—discrepancy between prices in 
different countries would constitute the easiest way to solve the present diffi- 
culties of international trade and finance. The indications are, however, that 
this is an over-simplification of the problem. It is undoubtedly true that 
one could devise a set of international exchange rates that would be compatible 
with international equilibrium and free convertibility of currencies. But it is 
also true that the full benefits of multilateral trade depend on the establish- 
ment of trading channels which in turn would be contingent upon changes in 
the nature of production and consumption in all the countries involved. The 
establishment of eqilibrium rates and free convertibility alone, quite apart 
from the technical difficulty of computing the set of exchange rates involved, 
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would be likely to have grave repercussions on national:employment and 
prosperity in numerous countries. The problem of combining the maintenance of 
high levels of employment and national prosperity with international integra- 
tion and equilibrium is therefore one which can hardly be solved in a short 
time or by schematic methods. 


Report of the Council of FAO.—Sixth Session 13-24, June, 1949, Paris, 
France. Washington, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1949. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) pp. 28. 

The subjects discussed at the Council Meeting were: Report of the Director 
General on his Mission (covering the countries of the Mediterranean basin, 
the Near East, Asia and the Far East); The World Food Situation; Inter- 
national Distribution; National Plans and Programs; Development Problems, 
Including Financing and Technical Assistance; FAO’s Program of Work; Pales- 
tine Arab Refugees; Greek Refugees; Budget and Finance; Arrangement for 
the Fifth Session of the Conference; Site of Permanent Headquarters; 
Relations with Other International Organizations; Appointments to Standing 
Advisory Committees; and Arrangements for the Seventh Session of the 
Council. 

The Fifth Session of the FAO Conference will start Monday, 21 November, 
1949, in Washington, D.C. 


HARRELL, Thomas W. Industrial Psychology. New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc. 1949. pp. XVII + 462. 

This book is divided into three parts, entitled Individual Differences, 
Human Engineering, and Human Relations. It is well illustrated with a large 
number of tables and charts. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the chapter headings, some of which 
include: Individual Differences and their Evaluation; Selection by Interview 
and Application Blank; Personnel Tests; Improving Work Methods; Training; 
Accident Prevention; Attitudes and Job Satisfaction; Morale and Monotony; 
Mental Hygiene and Personnel Counselling; Psychological Aspects of Labour 
Relations. 

Industrial psychology has become important as industry has developed 
into big factories with large groups of specialized employees. 

As the author points out, ‘‘The basic assumption of this book is that the 
chief contribution psychology can make in industry is to analyze the problem 
of labor-management co-operation and to develop techniques which will 
facilitate such co-operation’. 

The author defines industrial psychology as ‘“‘the study of human activities 
in industrial civilization. The study is concerned mainly with people at work’’. 


NOTES 


Because the United States pig crop in the spring of 1949 was 15 per cent 
larger than in 1948, hog marketings will be considerably larger this fall than 
last. Hog prices have been edging downward since reaching the high point 
of the year in mid-August. The seasonal decline this fall may be larger than 
usual; may drop prices to support levels. 


In the United States, chiefly because of price support buying of cheese 
and an increase in the support price for butter, prices of dairy products rose 
in the last month. Seasonal decrease in milk output also strengthened prices. 
However, wholesale milk prices in mid-August still were 22 per cent below 
a year earlier; butterfat was off 25 per cent. 

With consumer incomes continuing high, consumption of all dairy products 
except butter is holding up. Consumption of butter continues well below 
pre-war. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livina Cost INDEXES 


Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1935-39 = 100 Services used by Cost of Living 
Howes Price Farmers (a) 1935-39 = 100 
of ey Gti 1935-39 = 100 i 
Year Products . 
a Equip- : 
Reon Field Anata 1935-39 = 100 veeue ne oe es 
Products | Products | Products and BCE bbe eee 
: Index | Costs (a) Costs 
Materials 
(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
sa bs PRAM aaron rca kN Ul cab kit dR al eR Se DE ASR Si ta | ene Pe 80-1 79-1 
0) ERE Re MUNDAS peas Tee be eG Meg Oy (Ge DN RRR Wie, ee cine RS 90-2 85-3 82-3 79-7 
TOTS S. oeteetee eles Seine SL aati ae here ee We cade Wa 96-9 91-6 86-5 80-7 
TOTO ears ee eee roth eT ee Pere ae ire leeeciLoma a see e 101-7 100-5 93-7 87-0 
LOT: cise av 5.2 ae He ere eine eet les ae Maal ey Cane i Wie Sew 2 earl whe ae 140-7 140-5 111-5 102-4 
TOUR eRe ee at eRe nd eiens Se Len Mi ck abn OR RENE 8 164-1 160-2 {3151 115-6 
1 AUR Smt Cem Dwr at ACT ANE Ee SU ESE BN a A (eR EO 169-1 167-9 143-0 126-5 
DODO MAE SO cea Mentor MERE CU leg Mag ee bls hls i a Chee de 190-1 186-5 171-3 145-4 
NEPA RU Oe Se Beak. RR ac) Mee SPIRES) Bo ie Ain AR CRN en 147-4 152-5 139-9 129-9 
O22 eh ee Ue seen Oe Tk eee ihn eels dys Ee a Sk 4 ah te aiineens 124-6 134-1 127-9 120-4 
OS de RS eC cree N reve ee Oe EE gh (us akan Ue 118-3 130-6 128-3 120-7 
POF eee ite | RCO M WtR ees cee ae Biel Ma gece: ee eee | ee CAS A oi ae 122-3 131-9 125-5 118-8 
EDS as pa atte Noe 9 ae Bs eae Os LB ORL 9 AE) BE ACOA coy DUR et en en a 123-2 131-8 123-9 119-8 
pps A ie Be 144-4 158-5 PSORZ 3 Uae kee eta 119-9 130-6 121-3 121-8 
1O2F eee. © 138-6 149-4 WV ye ha epee paar EAE 119-9 131-2 119-8 119-9 
1928.. 136-3 134-3 TSSOP Rae es eee a oe 118-3 129-3 118-5 120-5 
1929.. 140-8 137°2 TASC ATI Ye cicatres tua cen 117-6 127-9 117-3 121-7 
1930.. 119-5 105-8 1d5*SU te er ee. See 105-6 117-0 113-7 120-8 
1931.. 78-9 65-0 Aer A iN Re a ig Reger 92-2 100-9 103-9 109-1 
1932. 65-5 60-4 CRE ceo seer 8 89-3 93-3 97-8 99-0 
JOB aU fe aasee 69-3 69-3 Os Ft) ne Yee rere een 88-8 89-8 95-8 94-4 
1934.. 83-5 80-5 BEAU alot. Ur as oie eee 96-8 95-5 97-9 95-6 
T9556) meetaee. 89-2 84-4 94-1 88-0 95-6 95-4 97-9 96-2 
T9526 Bia oe 97-9 102-2 93-7 96-9 98-7 98-1 98-3 98-1 
1937 5 RE 117-4 128-9 106-0 119-7 108-4 105-3 102-9 101-2 
TOSS. eens Rals 102-9 100-9 104-8 105-0 101-2 101-7 101-9 102-2 
1939... 92-6 83-7 101-5 91-8 95-7 99-3 99-5 101-5 
1940... 96-1 85-4 106-7 96-8 101-8 106-8 108-5 105-6 
1941... 106-6 88-9 124-4 110-2 107-8 116-1 114-1 111-7 
ORY Ae ae PTS A 127-1 109-7 144-6 133-1 119-2 131-6 119-0 117-0 
OAS ee Mie et: 145-4 129-0 161-8 © 157-8 122-4 143-4 121-7 118-4 
1944... lissice: 144-5 166-1 172-4 126-0 148-0 122-8 118-9 
1 BE? Be ed ee ee 165-3 160-4 170-2 184-2 125-9 152-1 1Dsi2 119-5 
1046.25 ker anee 177-0 172-9 181-2 200-8 128-0 157-0 127-1 123-6 
1947... 189-7 179-1 200-2 212:5 139-5 170-4 138-3 135-5 
1948.. 229-6 195-6 263-7 2ho-5 173-1 196-9 162-8 155-0 
1948 
OG er aren sR 2o2"0 184-4 280-9 p71: Ve Re Coenen At tyes Peet Me ee ERP ny ad 159-6 
NOV eae ae 232-4 186-2 278-6 2078/1. acs s Cena ae hs Hes PRES oe 159-6 
Wears eiasge 233-6 186-7 280-4 ROGET MAIR Sire ali heed cee een ee eee 158-9 
1949 
i bed ea ea 232-2 187-7 276-7 257-5 180-3 198-3 171-8 159-6 
WEDs we od 226-2 186-1 266°3 745 asc OA RACE en eee Or Paneer aeons VN Way, Re ko | 159-5 
Mar 224-2 183-7 264-7 PAS GOR | WOR My AE RR Ie as ede da eM oe ele a Ee as 159-2 
V0 0) at be et a 224-5 184-9 264-1 250-7 180-4 202-9 173-3 159-3 
Main Bor 225-2 186-1 264-3 BOOT! Waa e Saco aie kee Aten eet Gtr erate 159-5 
Veal ce eer 230-2 190-5 269-9 BAe Overt ee. cahodecale RAL cq yaraie es lied Tee eee ee 160-5 
ADL ate ao we. 231-4 193-4 269-3 DOSE UTA sak ts ott) «Rete Celt et Mae ae ae 162-1 
ARS OF, 225-9 182-4 269-3 253 -2 180-2 204-2 174-5 162-8 
el) 3) ae 222-6 182-0 263-3 Vig ML WR Ptiea nike Sees PSALM Age ite, Nee ELM ms Ye 162-3 
0 ee EA 219.7 181.9 DOR! jfiava biter geome ane Viet Sibi a eke At oe Rae | aaa ena 162-2 








(a) Revised July, 1948, by The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(b) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Prices and Price Indexes. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Monthly. 
Wholesale prices of products of Canadian farms. 

(c) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of grains, hay, tobacco and potatoes. 

(d) Ibid (b). Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

(e) Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products. (Mimeo). Ottawa. Monthly. 

Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch. Price Inder Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers. (Mimeo). Ottawa, Jan., Apr., and Aug. Includes prices of commodities in 8 groups including farm imple- 
ments, building materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

(g) Ibid (f). Includes the 8 commodities indicated above plus tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
) Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers. Includes food, clothing, fuel, household equipment, 
health, maintenance and miscellaneous. 


(i) Prices and Price Indexes. Includes food, rent, fuel and lighting, clothing, home furnishings and services, miscellaneous 
and retail prices of commodities. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The highlights in the Canadian economy 
for the year 1949 include a major re- 
alignment of currencies, a softening of 
export demand for some commodities and 
an increase in imports, a record high do- 
mestic investment program, reduced per- 
sonal income taxes, and the maintenance 
of a high level of economic activity. It 
is also the first year in the post-war period 
in which plant capacity and labour supply 
appear generally adequate to meet 
demand. 

Contrary to developments in the United 
States, general activity in the Canadian 
economy has experienced no downward 
adjustment in 1949 and has, in fact, re- 
mained at a uniformly high level through- 
out the year. However, the strong infla- 
tionary trend of previous years has, to a 
large extent, subsided. Throughout most 
of the economy supplies are now adequate 
to meet existing demand at current prices. 
Labour is no longer in generally short 
supply. At the same time near maximum 
employment of labour and other produc- 
tive facilities has been maintained. 

Gross national product at current 
prices, reflecting total production of goods 
and services, is expected to approximate 
$16 billion. After allowance is made for 
higher average prices the physical output 
of the nation will moderately exceed that 
of 1948. This record level of production 
has been achieved even though crop yields 
have been below average. 

On the demand side, requirements of 
the domestic market have been greater 
than in the previous year while exports, 
ccnsidered in physical terms, have been 
somewhat lower. 

The 1949 investment program is the 
highest on record. Non-government ex- 
penditures for new construction and for 
machinery and equipment are expected 
to approximate $2.8 billion compared 
with $2.54 billion in 1948. After allow- 
ance is made for higher prices, the 
physical volume of investment exceeds 
that of the previous year by about four 
per cent. The more pronounced increases 
in capital expenditure have taken place 
in utilities, institutions, residential build- 
ing and agriculture. 

Personal consumer spending this year 
has been stimulated by higher total in- 
comes, lower personal income taxes and 
re-payment of the refundable wartime 
income tax by the Federal Government. 
For the first six months of 1949 wages 
and salaries, which account for nearly 
two-thirds of total personal income re- 
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ceived, exceeded the level of the same 
months of 1948 by 10 per cent. Non- 
incorporated business receipts have also 
been higher, as have various forms of 
investment income including dividends 
and rentals. Net farm income for 1949 is 
below that in 1948, mainly due to a lower 
physical volume of output. When con- 
sidered in aggregate terms the percentage 
increase between 1948 and 1949 in cur- 
rent incomes available for spending 
(disposable income) on consumer goods 
has exceeded the rise in living costs 
(although the index showed a rise in 1949 
over 1948). Consequently, there has been 
a moderate increase in real consumer 
purchasing power. This has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in 
the physical volume of consumer pur- 
chases. The sharpest rise has taken place 
in the durable goods field, especially 
automobiles, where unfilled demand 
continues. 

On the other hand, Canadian dollar 
sales abroad in 1949 are barely holding 
up to last year’s level in value and are 
noticeably lower in physical volume. Re- 
duced availability of dollars has left the 
United Kingdom and most other overseas 
countries with a contracted capacity to 
buy Canadian goods. At the same time 
the downward adjustment in the United 
States’ economy that became evident early 
in the year has resulted in a levelling out 
of the hitherto rising trend of Canadian 
sales to that market. 

Canadian imports have continued to 
rise, reflecting strong internal demand, 
partial relaxation of import restrictions 
and improved supplies abroad. Thus, the 
balance in receipts of foreign exchange 
over expenditures, though remaining 
positive, will be small compared with 
1948. 

Canadian price levels this year have 
been subject to two major counteracting 
influences. On the one hand, strong do- 
mestic demand and rising costs have con- 
tinued to exert upward pressures. On 
the other, softening in foreign demand, 
accompanied by declining prices for 
various commodities, has exerted a down- 
ward pressure in related sectors of the 
Canadian economy. The domestic whole- 
sale price level, which is strongly influ- 
enced by international commodity prices, 
has remained fairly stable throughout 
the year though experiencing a slight 
declining trend. Consumer prices, which 
reflect to a greater degree domestic 
market influences, have shown a slightly 
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rising trend for most of the year. In the 
last quarter of 1949 revaluation of the 
Canadian dollar will tend to raise the 
domestic prices of those commodities 
which feature in trade with the United 
States. This factor will serve to restrain 
the fall in the general price level that 
could have been expected as a result of 
devaluation abroad, the improving supply 
position in Canada, and the downward 
seasonal movement of agricultural prices. 


Decontrol.—The policy of decontrol is 
continuing. The Dominion Government 
at the end of March, 1949, authorized the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to with- 
draw price ceiling orders on flour, bread, 
butter, sugar and molasses, and on those 
fruits and vegetables which were not 
limited in supply by the operation of the 
import restrictions at that time. Con- 
currently, the subsidy of 46.5 cents a 
bushel which had been paid since August 
1, 1948 on wheat going into domestic 
consumption in Canada was withdrawn. 
On October 17 prices of imported fresh 
fruits and vegetables were decontrolled. 
As at December 1, controls still applied 
only on steel scrap and rents. 


Agriculiture.—The economic position o1 
Canadian agriculture has improved stead- 
ily since 1939. By the end of the war 
farmers were in a good financial position. 
Total output in physical terms, cash in- 
come and net income, indicate the degree 
of progress. The gains made during the 
first half of the forties were maintained 
ard increased in the post-war years. By 
the end of 1949 there was a slight down- 
ward adjustment in income. This, in the 
main, was due to reduced production be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions on 
the prairies. 


Farm Prices.—Prices received by farm- 
ers from the sale of farm products have 
increased since 1939. Although agricul- 
tural developments in the United States 
have tended toward lower farm prices, 
they have exerted less downward pres- 
sure in Canada. After allowing for some 
easing of prices of other farm products it 
is anticipated that the average for 1949 
will not be much below the index of 
252.5 for the year 1948. 


During 1949 government farm price 
support operations increased. The Fed- 
eral program of price support has been a 
factor of growing importance in the level 
of farm commodity prices in the last 12 
months. This was due in some cases to 
a large output and in some cases to a 
decline in external demand or to a com- 
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bination of both factors. The method of 
support varied from outright purchases 
of surplus supplies to fixed minimum 
prices. 

Price support measures applied to the 
following farm commodities in 1949 in- 
clude potatoes, apples, dried white beans, 
honey and dried skim milk out of the 
1948 production, and apples, butter, 
cneese and dried skim milk out of the 
1949 production. In addition, the Wheat 
Board has set minimum initial prices for 
wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed. 

Under the Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act, the Department 
of Agriculture guaranteed minimum ad- 
vance prices for forage crop seeds, honey 
and fox pelts of the 1948 production 
marketed in 1949 and forage crop seeds 
of the 1949 production. 

Although farm prices received showed 
some decline during the first seven 
months of 1949 as compared with the last 
seven months of 1948, there was some 
rise in prices paid. By August 1949 the 
price paid by farmers, as reflected in the 
index number of prices of goods and ser- 
vices used by farmers, had increased 
slightly over that of August 1948. The 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
shows that the farmers’ price position is 
becoming less favourable in 1949 than 
in 1948. 


Farm Income.—Cash income from the 
sale of farm products in 1949, because of 
reduced output, will likely be slightly 
below the record high of $2.5 billion in 
1948. During the first half of 1949 cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
totalled slightly over one billion dollars, 
as against slightly less for the same period 
in 1948. The outstanding contribution to 
the 1949 gain during the first six months 
of this year was the $205 million dis- 
bursement made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in the form of adjusting payments. 
Income from the sale of grains rose as 
the result of increased marketings more 
than offsetting varying declines in grain 
prices (except wheat). Livestock prices 
were generally higher during the first six 
months. While cattle marketings were 
relatively unchanged, hog marketings 
were substantially below the level estab- 
lished during the January to June period 
of a year earlier. 

During the last half of 1949, cash in- 
come from the sale of farm products is 
expected to be below that of a year ago. 
Smaller grain crops this year as against 
last, are likely to result in reduced mar- 
ketings during the last half of the year. 
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Marketings of cattle are expected to 
decline while the deliveries of hogs are 
expected to increase during the July- 
December period. Prices of these prod- 
ucts are not expected to vary much from 
the levels established in the fall of 1948. 
In the case of hogs, the current United 
Kingdom contract price for bacon is the 
same as in 1948; the maintenance of fall 
cattle prices at or near last year’s level 
may result from the premium which the 
United States dollar commands over the 
Canadian dollar. Of course, much will 
depend on any subsequent changes of 
cattle prices south of the border. 


Net income of farm operators from 
farming operations will also show a de- 
cline in 1949 as compared with 1948. This 
decline is due to (a) a small reduction in 
cash income because of a smaller grain 
crop and a reduction in the numbers of 
all types of livestock except hogs, and 
(b) farm operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion charges in 1949 will likely be some- 
what higher in 1949 than in 1948. 


Field Crops Production 1949.—The most 
recent crop estimates made by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics (November 
17) indicate that Canada’s 1949 wheat 
crop is now placed at 367.4 million 
bushels, some 26 million below the 1948 
crop of 393.3 million bushels. Produc- 
tion of coarse grains in 1949 was down 
markedly from 1948 levels, this year’s 
oat production now being estimated at 
316.6 million bushels, barley at 120.4 
million and mixed grains at 55.7 million. 
These represent declines from last year 
of 42.2, 34.6 and 6.2 million bushels, 
respectively. The 1949 combined out- 
turn of spring and fall rye is estimated 
at 10 million bushels as compared with 
the 1948 crop of 25 million, while the 
flaxseed crop of 2.3 million bushels is far 
below last year’s near-record of 17.7 
million. The only crops showing increases 
over the 1948 production are dry beans, 
soy beans, shelled and fodder corn and 
sugar beets. 

The area sown to fall wheat in Ontario 
in the autumn of 1949 is estimated at 
$66,000 acres, an increase of 119,000 or 
14 per cent as compared with the area 
sown in 1948, viz., 847,000 acres. 

Fall rye sowings in Canada in 1949 are 
estimated at 843,000 acres, a decrease of 
357,400 acres or 29 per cent as compared 
with 1,180,400 acres sown in 1948. 

Of the land intended for the next year’s 
crop 72 per cent is estimated to have 
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been worked at October 31 as compared 
with 68 per cent at the same date last 
year. By provinces the percentages are 
as follows, with the 1948 figures within 
brackets: Prince Edward Island 52 (46); 
Nova Scotia 67 (56); New Brunswick 63 
(57); Quebec 73 (56); Ontario 80 (69); 
Manitoba 90 (82); Saskatchewan 69 (65); 
Alberta 65 (72); British Columbia 61 (45). 


Production of Oilseed Crops.—The 1949 
rapeseed crop of 17,000,000 pounds was 
far below the 1948 production which was 
placed at nearly 86,000,000 pounds. On 
the other hand, Canadian producers of 
soybeans and sunflower seed increased 
their 1949 planting and production of 
both these crops at 2,600,000 bushels and 
27,000,000 pounds, respectively, reached 
the highest levels recorded to date. 


Livestock Numbers.—Total estimated 
numbers of livestock on farms at June 1, 
1949, with 1948 estimates in brackets, 
were as follows: catttle, 9,081,300 (9,475,- 
900); horses, 1,796,200 (1,904,300); sheep, 
2,075,400 (2,246,800); hogs, reported in the 
Bureau’s press release of October 9 were 
estimated at 5,162,900 (4,463,100). 


A decrease in cattle occurred in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia with Saskatchewan 
showing the greatest percentage decline. 
Whereas the total decrease in cattle in 
Canada amounted to about 4.2 per cent, 
milk cow numbers decreased only 2.2 
per cent. There were fewer horses in all 
provinces than at June 1, 1948 and sheep 
numbers declined in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island. 


The estimated number of hogs on farms 
in Canada at June 1, 1949 was 5,162,900, 
16 per cent greater than at June 1, 1948. 
Increase took place in all provinces ex- 
cept British Columbia. The spring pig 
crop was 20 per cent larger than in 1948. 
Breeding intentions reported at the end 
of May indicate that the higher level of 
hog production will be maintained with a 
fall pig crop this year about 17 per cent 
above that of 1948. 


The number of poultry on Canadian 
farms on June 1 this year was little 
changed from the same date last year. 
The June 1 survey by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics placed the total at 
72,659,300, up one-tenth of one per cent. 
Increases in five provinces ranged from 
0.4 to 23.4 per cent, while there were 
decreases in four provinces. 
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TARIFF REDUCTIONS AND TRADE EXPANSION' 
A. E. RICHARDS? 


At Geneva in 1947, from the middle of May to November, negotiations 
directed towards the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers were carried 
out daily by twenty-three countries. These countries composed the Preparatory 
Committee which was working on a draft Charter for the International Trade 
Organization. The Preparatory Committee countries which included the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Netherlands and Canada, 
are contributors to over 70 per cent of world trade. 

At the end of five months of negotiations the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade involving over 45,000 items was produced. For each of these 
45,000 or more different tariff items, the rate of duty had been lowered or 
bound by agreement against increase. Under the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple all tariff concessions were made general for all Members which accepted 
the General Agreement. By this means, Canada made direct concessions on 
approximately 1,000 items and through the multilateral system of negotiations, 
received directly or indirectly tariff reductions on 44,000 items from other 
countries. 

This multilateral system of tariff and trade negotiations was without 
precedent. It is in hopeful contrast to the record of failures which character- 
ized the years between the two world wars. 

The multilateral system of tariff negotiations has speeded up the work of 
reducing tariff and other barriers to trade throughout the world. Within 
the security block where tariff negotiating teams assemble for the job of 
tariff bargaining all lists of requests for tariff concessions by one country on 
the others are circulated to all Members. Lists of offers in response to country 
requests can be examined in the closely guarded files of the Secretariat. In 
this way stock is taken of indirect concessions which if substantial tend to 
liberalize the whole series of negotiations. 


Tariff Concessions.—All of the tariff reductions contained in the General 
Agreement are now in full force. The full benefits are not being secured 
however, due to restrictive measures which some countries have applied for 
balance of payment reasons. Since the United States is not in balance of 
payment difficulties imports into the United States cannot be restricted under 
the General Agreement for this reason. All of the reductions in the United 
States tariff which were negotiated in the General Agreement of 1947 have 
been effective since January 1, 1948, to the fullest extent not inconsistent with 
existing legislation. Canada has benefited by these reductions which have had 
a stimulating effect on Canadian exports to the United States. It is difficult 
to estimate how much of the increased movement is due to lower tariffs or 
to other factors such as removal of export controls or the high level of demand 
in the United States. The fact is that our merchandise exports to the United 
States amounted to $1,501,000,000 in 1948 compared with $1,034,200,000 in 1947. 

The gains for agriculture in the export market were substantial. At 
Geneva in 1947 the United States reduced its customs tariff on 217 farm 
products of interest to Canadian agriculture. On 93 items, or nearly half, 
the duty was reduced by 50 per cent. Some reduction was obtained on 71 
items and a binding against increase was negotiated on 53 items. 

Some of the United States tariff reductions at Geneva are of special 
importance to Canadian agriculture. The duty on wheat imported into the 
United States was reduced from 42 cents a bushel to 21 cents a bushel, barley 
from 15 cents a bushel to 74 cents and oats from 8 cents a bushel to 4 cents, 
alfalfa and clover seed from 4 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound. Skim milk 





1 For an earlier article on ITO see the August issue of The Economic Annalist. 
2 Attended Geneva and Annecy meetings and Havana Conference as adviser on The 
Canadian delegation. 
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powder was reduced from 3 cents per pound to 14 cents. The duty on live 
poultry was reduced from 4 cents a pound to 2 cents and on shell eggs from 
5 cents to 34 cents per dozen. The tariff quota on heavy live cattle entering 
the United States was increased from 225,000 per year to 400,000 and the duty 
on beef and veal entering the United States market was cut from 6 cents 
a pound to 3 cents a pound. This concession is of major importance to beef 
producers and the meat packing industry in Canada. Since August 16, 1948, 
when export controls on beef were lifted to October, 1949, a total of approxi- 
mately 130 million pounds of beef valued at $40 million have been exported to 
the United States from Canada. The duty on apples was cut from 15 cents 
a bushel to 1234 cents a bushel. The tariff quota for certified seed potatoes was 
increased from 14 million bushels annually to 23 million bushels. 

Exports from Canada to the United States of all these products have 
increased considerably since January 1, 1948, when the reduced duties became 
effective. This has been a great help in coping with our balance of payments 
in relation to the United States. 

Concessions in tariff rates obtained from the other 22 countries at Geneva 
are not as far reaching but in total they are substantial and all contribute to 
the expansion of our overseas markets from a long range point of view. These 
are some of the positive results which have been accomplished by govern- 
ments to remove tariff barriers and expand trade. 

At Annecy, France, the Contracting Parties to GATT met from April 
to mid-August in 1949. At this meeting eleven new countries which included 
Italy, Denmark, and Sweden sought admission to the Agreement through 
tariff negotiations. All but one country, Colombia, qualified for admission 
to The General Agreement through a substantial reduction in their tariffs 
and at the same time received commensurate concessions in return from the 
original 23 parties to the Agreement. 

The tariff concessions received at Annecy are not so impressive as the 
Geneva results but in total the gains for agriculture are substantial. They 
will probably become effective between January 1, 1950 and May 30, 1950. 
Some of the concessions of interest to Canadian agriculture are listed below. 

Italy—Free entry on purebred cattle, a reduction from 35% duty on 
hybrid seed corn to free entry on a tariff quota of 200,000 bushels. Free entry 
on certified seed potatoes, a reduction in the tariff on wheat from 50 per cent 
to 30 per cent and a limitation on the domestic selling price. Tariff concessions 
were obtained also on fresh and dried apples, powdered milk, seed barley, seed 
oats, malt, canned meats and vegetables, rolled oats, oatmeal and rapeseed. 

Denmark—Free entry on wheat with elimination of monopoly charges and 
mixing regulations. Free entry on clover and all other forage crop seeds, 
tariff concessions on tomato puree, fresh and canned apples and pears. 

Sweden—Free entry for alfalfa seed. Concessions on fresh apples and 
pears and apple juice. Free entry of dried apples. 

Finland—Free entry on red and alsike clover seed. Concessions on fresh 
and dried apples, apple juice, canned fruits and vegetables. 

Greece—Concessions on hams, canned meats, concentrated milk, powdered 
milk, wheat and wheat flour, apples and seed grains. 

Haiti—Free entry of certified seed potatoes. Concessions on evaporated 
and sweetened condensed milk, oaten cereal foods, canned meats, canned fruits 
and bacon. 

Nicaragua—Concessions on evaporated milk and sweetened condensed 
milk, milk powder, oaten cereal foods, malt and wheat flour. 

Uruguay—Free entry of certified seed potatoes. Concessions on apples, 
clover and forage crop seeds and purebred live stock. 

Dominican Republic—Free entry of seed potatoes, wheat and live stock. 
Concessions on apples, fresh and canned, and cereal foods. 

49227—23 
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Liberia—Free entry on live animals. Concessions on bacon, dried and 
frozen eggs, evaporated milk and milk powder, cheese and wheat flour. 

The twenty-three countries which compose the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement did not carry out tariff negotiations among one another 
at Annecy, but by the application of the most-favoured-nation principle the 
following indirect concessions are obtained: 

Czechoslovakia—Concessions on barley, oats, apples, clover seed, grass 
seed, dried milk. 

France—Concessions on horsemeat, seed barley and oats, leaf tobacco, 
honey and meat extract. 

Norway—Concessions on leaf tobacco and canned meat soups. Con- 
tinued free entry for wheat with a limitation on the amount of production 
subsidies paid to producers. 

United States—Concessions on butter, vinegar, orchard grass and canned 
tomatoes. 

While tariff negotiations were in progress representatives of the 23 coun- 
tries which compose the Contracting Parties met daily to consider problems 
which had arisen between members. Items on the agenda ranged all the way 
from a complaint by France that Brazil was taxing imported wines unfairly 
to notice by the Union of South Africa of her intention to intensify import 
restrictions. Through the General Agreement our export trade is not only 
protected against tariff increases but in the field of commercial policy our 
exports are protected against impairment of tariff concessions. Such impair- 
ment can result from the imposition of unwarranted quantitative restrictions 
on imports, mixing regulations, special taxes on imports which are not applied 
on domestic products, export subsidization and discriminatory trade practices. 


At the end of the session of the Contracting Parties in August most of the 
difficulties confronting the Contracting Parties had been resolved or good head- 
way had been made towards their solution. All of these meetings were 
conducted within a security block which excluded the press and the public. This 
international forum on trade relations which permits frank and open dis- 
cussion has replaced the old method of trying to settle differences through the 
formality of diplomatic exchanges. 


Another round of tariff negotiations is scheduled to start in September of 
next year. This will involve the 33 countries which now make up the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement and a number of new countries which 
are expected to seek admission to the benefits of the GATT. This is another 
constructive step although currency difficulties are now standing in the way of 
full implementation of the Agreement. The work at Geneva, Havana and 
Annecy is intended to help clear away some of the fundamental causes for 
the unbalance in world trade which in time will lead to a freer exchange of 
goods among nations, raise living standards and provide the economic basis for 
a more peaceful future. 

Canadian labour income in the month of August 1949 is estimated to be 
$658 million. This total is $9 million higher than July 1949 and $44 million or seven 
per cent higher than the August 1948 estimate. 

Considerably higher employment, together with a moderate increase in wage 
rates, was responsible for higher labour income in agriculture. Manufacturing, after 
showing a decline for July, increased $4 million in August. Seasonal increases in the 
manufacture of edible plant products occur at this time of the year. Construction 
activity continued high, and this was reflected in increased income payments in this 
field. The index of employment in nine leading non-agricultural industries increased 
from 131.3 on August 1 to 132.1 on September 1, while average weekly earnings for 
the same industries increased from $42.98 to $43.20 over the same period. 

According to preliminary figures issued by the Department of Labour, the number 


of man-days lost through strikes and lockouts was 35,451 in August as compared 
to 57,744 in July. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURE, 19491 
E. P. REID 


The Canadian railway and transportation problem is to the fore again, 
with declining post-war traffic and rising operating expenses. The matter has 
been referred for advice to the third Royal Commission of modern times.? 
The agricultural interest in this possible crisis is diffused in the general interest. 
The farm community is very much interested in the continued efficiency of the 
freight-carrying plant—rail, road, and water—in Canada, and between Canada 
and other parts of the world, because carriage of farm products and farm 
supplies makes up about a quarter of the freight traffic originated on Canadian 
railways. 


There are a number of possible bases for measuring rail traffic and 
proportions accounted for by various classes of traffic: (1) tonnage originated; 
(2) tonnage terminated; (3) either one of the foregoing excluding or including 
traffic received from and delivered to other carriers outside Canada; (4) ton- 
miles; (5) gross revenue produced; and (6) net revenue produced. There are 
regularly published statistics on the basis included in the first three items, but 
figures for the last-named three categories, classified by commodities or even 
commodity groups, are not regularly provided. The agency publishing this 
information for Canadian railways is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Similar service in the United States is provided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has established a traffic report series showing gross railway 
freight revenue classified by commodities. 


Canadian railway traffic is reported by commodities (76 categories, of 
which 30 are agricultural and animal products) on a monthly? and annual?‘ 
basis, in terms of tons of shipping weight, which usually includes weight of 
package. Certain detail for each province is shown in each of these series. 
The annual report is available about the middle of the following year. The 
monthly series appears three or four months after the close of the period. 
A more timely but less detailed series is the weekly Car Loadings, published 
about a week after the close of the period. It has the traffic grouped into only 
31 categories, of which 11 are farm products and closely allied commodities. 
The unit is the carload, large or small, and the territorial detail stops at a 
division of Canada into eastern and western. The latter report carries the last 
week and the corresponding week last year, and is considered a rather sensitive 
indicator of business activity in agricultural marketing and otherwise. 


Other regular statistical series from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cover canal traffic and air traffic, each monthly and annually. There are also 
reports on receipts and disbursements in railway operation, and an annual 
summary of the tonnage of various commodities carried by each of the approxi- 
mately 30 railways in Canada. In the case of some of the local carriers, this 
last series facilitates regional studies. 


Agricultural Railway Freight Traffic—An examination of the annual 
summaries of railway freight traffic for a number of recent years, pre-war, 
wartime, and post-war, shows some characteristics of the agricultural and 
animal products portion which can be mentioned (basis of tonnage loaded at 
stations in Canada). The proportion of the whole traffic which these two groups 





1For a previous article by the same author see ‘Transportation and Agriculture” in 
The Economic Annalist, Aug. 1946, pp. 57-62. 

2 Reports of the earlier commission are as follows: Report of the Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth Report); Report 
of the Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportaion in Canada, 1931-32 
(Duff Report). 

3 Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Traffic 
Report of Railways of Canada. 

4Canada. Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Summary of 
Monthly Railway Traffic Reports. 
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combine to make has varied between one-fifth (1948) and one-third (1944 
and 1945). Loadings of wheat have constituted between 44 per cent (1948) 
and 63 per cent (1941) of the agricultural and animal group. Wheat tonnage 
is one of the more variable quantities in the list, and the variations from year 
to year in the aggregate farm products group agree fairly closely with the 
variations for wheat. The preponderance of wheat tonnage was greater in 
most war years than before or since. 


The annual traffic report for each province indicates the net export or net 
import status of the province for each of the 76 categories of railway freight 
traffic. This figure is the difference between tonnage loaded at stations in the 
province and that unloaded in the province. No precise information as to 
routes of traffic is provided by the annual or monthly Railway Traffic Reports. 


The Markets Information Section of the Department of Agriculture fills 
out the information on interprovincial movement of some farm products, 
particularly fruits and vegetables. Expressed in terms of carlot arrivals, the 
various commodities are reported weekly by province of origin at each of the 
12 principal wholesale distributing cities across Canada. The annual reports 
on apple and potato marketing provide an organized interprovincial record 
of carlot movements—all shipments from each principal producing province 
to each province of destination. The same reports cover rail shipments from 
and to other countries. Another equally as informative report is provided 
on an annual basis for livestock—‘“‘Arrivals of Cattle (Calves, Hogs, Sheep and 
Lambs) at Stock Yards and Packing Plants according to Province of Origin’’.1 


Highway movement, which for many commodities and areas has largely 
supplanted rail transport, has not, to any great extent, been organized statis- 
tically by any agency. Many of the marketing surveys conducted by the 
Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, have included careful 
appraisals of the shipment by truck of certain products into market centres 
or from areas of origin to various destinations.2 In each case such information 
has been only for the survey year or other period, and no agency is regularly 
issuing such information. 


1A tabulation appearing in each Annual (Livestock) Market Review. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Marketing Service. 


2 Wholesale Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the City of Toronto. Ottawa, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Pub. 673, tech. bul. 23. 1940. 

The Marketing of Perishable Farm Products in Ottawa.. Reid, E. P., Campbell and Hopper. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. Pub. 677, tech. bul. 24. 1940. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the City of Montreal, 1937. Campbell, B. A., 
Gosselin, Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1940. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the Cities of Sherbrooke and Three Rivers. 
Campbell, B. A., and Fortin, Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture, 1941. 

The Market for Farm Products in the Sydney Area of Nova Scotia. Reid, E. P. and 
Hopper, W. C. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1941. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Quebec City. Campbell, B. A. and Fortin, 
Doyle and Delorme. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1942. 

The Marketing of Grain Corn in Southwestern Ontario. Turner, A. H. Mimeo. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1943. 

The Market for Farm Products in Urban Centres in Northern Ontario. Peters, W. R. and 
Reid, E. P. Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1945. 

The Market for Farm Products in the Town of Smiths Falls. Thair, P. J. Mimeo. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1946. 

The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Greater Winnipeg. Elliot, R. S., Campbell 
and Thair. Winnipeg, Manitoba Dept. of Agriculture. 1946. 

A Survey of the Production and Marketing of Potatoes in Saskatchewan. Mimeo. Regina, 
Saskatchewan Dept. of Agriculture. 1947. 


; The Market for Farm Products in Northwestern Quebec. Reid, E. P. and Dubord, Henri. 
Mimeo. Ottawa, Dept. of Agriculture. 1947. 
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Rates.—Effective April 8, 1948, the Board of Transport Commissioners 
authorized a general increase of 21 per cent in railway freight rates in Canada. 
Exceptions for agricultural products concerned only certain international, 
“overhead’’,} and export traffic for which increases had become effective 
earlier. This decision followed hearings held since late 1946, when the railways 
had applied for a 30 per cent increase. An application for a further 20 per cent 
increase had been argued before the Board, whose decision is now pending. 


Many commodity rates have, for competitive and other reasons, been 
reduced below the ‘‘basic” level, and it was the latter which could be increased 
21 per cent under the Board order. Thus, where carriers have raised certain 
commodity rates to or toward the basic level and have appended a further 
21 per cent increase, substantial total increases have been made between the 
period previous to April 8, 1948 and September 1949. Rates on grain from the 
Lakehead to points in southern Ontario and in Quebec as far east as Montreal, 
are an example. The rate for at least 20 years before 1948 was 25 cents. 
It is now 38 cents, an increase of 52 per cent. Under the feed grain freight 
subvention policy the Dominion Treasury is paying the freight on a con- 
siderable amount of the traffic under this item, grain, but the policy is operative 
only from year to year. 


Rate information is contained in railway tariffs which are published and 
which, by law, may be consulted by anyone. However, tariffs are a bulky and 
intricate record, and are subject to change from time to time, despite the fact 
that the general level of freight rates in Canada was substantially unaltered 
for 25 years previous to April 1948. The railways and the Board of Transport 
Commissioners will provide specific rates on request, but considerable probing 
is necessary in many cases, for example, for a rate now superseded but which 
applied at some time in the past. 


The Agricultural Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has for 
some years published a number of more significant rates applying to livestock 
and grain traffic in its annual summaries of statistics of these two commodity 
groups. 


The Royal Commission.—The Commission was appointed December 29, 
1948,? and it held sittings throughout Canada from May to August 1949. Its 
terms of reference are very wide in the transportation field. It is proscribed 
from performing ‘functions which, under the Railway Act, are within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners”. However, 
since Royal Commissions mainly investigate problems and report on their find- 
ings with recommendations, it is no basic handicap not to be permitted to 
regulate rates. The Royal Commission is specifically empowered to “review 
the Railway Act with respect to such matters as guidance to the Board in 
general freight rate revisions, competitive rates, international rates, etc., 
and recommend such amendments therein as may appear to them to be 
advisable’, and, indeed, to “report upon any feature of the Railway Act, 
(or railway legislation generally) that might advantageously be revised or 
amended in view of present-day conditions’”’. 


A main specific term of reference of interest to agriculture is that con- 
cerning sectional interests: 

Review and report upon the effect, if any, of economic, geographic or other 
disadvantages under which certain sections of Canada find themselves in relation 
to the various transportation services therein, and recommend what measures 
should be initiated in order that the national transportation policy may best serve 
the general economic well-being of all Canada. 





1 Originating and terminating in the United States but passing over a Canadian carrier en 
route. 


2P.C. 6033, Dec. 29, 1948. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS MARKETING ACT, 1949 
A. H. TuRNER 


Since the 1920’s in Canada, and more specifically since the passage of the 
Produce Marketing Act in British Columbia in 1927, there has been much 
interest, among agriculturists and others, in market control and regulation 
measures for agricultural products, which extend somewhat beyond that of 
voluntary co-operative marketing in their impact. Most of these market control 
measures, before becoming effective, require acceptance of the principle of 
control on a voluntary basis by a majority or greater stated percentage of 
the producers affected. Once the required number of producers in the area 
approve the plan for the type of product to be controlled, the remaining 
producers are compelled to follow the marketing control measures if they 
wish to market their product. 

It is not the intention of this article to discuss at length the history of 
such marketing legislation. Since 1927 much experience in market control 
measures for agricultural products has been obtained and a great deal of 
information has been provided concerning the constitutional rights of the 
provinces and the Government of Canada with respect to their legislative 
authority relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Today, nine of the ten provinces have some system of fluid milk marketing 
control and also have legislation which provides authority for the establish- 
ment of marketing boards or schemes to regulate and control the marketing 
of agricultural products produced and marketed within the provinces. Pro- 
ducers in British Columbia, Ontario and Nova Scotia have been somewhat 
more active than in other provinces in the establishment of schemes under this 
provincial marketing legislation. Unlike British Columbia, Ontario marketing 
boards, for the most part, act merely as the medium for negotiation with 
respect to marketing practices and policies and to enforce agreements after 
such agreements have been approved under the authority of the Ontario 
Farm Products Control Act. Ownership and control of the actual commodity 
is not taken by most of the Ontario boards at any time, as is the case in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

On a national basis, the Natural Products Marketing Act was declared 
ultra vires in 1937. During the war, various wartime boards and other aids 
given by the Government to agriculture assisted producers in the production 
and marketing of their products to allow for maximum use in a period when 
there were short supplies of most products. Some of the wartime export 
boards, dealing with products under contract with the United Kingdom, con- 
tinued on a basis similar to that used during wartime with the main purpose 
of handling and ensuring fulfilment of the export contracts. In addition, the 
Government of Canada at the spring session in 1949 passed the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act. 


Purpose of the Act.—The purpose of the Act, as stated in the preamble, 
indicates that it is desirable to improve the methods and practices of marketing 
agricultural products of Canada and to co-operate with the provinces which 
have enacted provincial legislation respecting the marketing of agricultural 
products locally within the province, in order that such provincial marketing 
legislation may be extended to the marketing of agricultural products in 
interprovincial and export trade. 

Section 2 of the Act reads as follows: 


(1) The Governor in Council may by order grant authority to any board or agency 
authorized under the law of any province to exercise powers of regulation 
in relation to the marketing of any agricultural product locally within the 
province, to regulate the marketing of such agricultural product outside 
the province in interprovincial and export trade and for such purposes to 
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exercise all or any powers like the powers exercisable by such boards or 
agencies in relation to the marketing of such agricultural product locally 
within the province. 

(2) The Governor in Council may by order revoke any authority granted under 
subsection one. 


In this way, it will be possible, through marketing boards, to provide 
producer groups with wide marketing control over any commodity produced in 
that province. This, of course, assumes that such producer groups desire this 
control and can have their scheme approved by their own province. The Agri- 
cultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, does not give the provincial or local 
marketing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than 
is possible through the control of the commodity by the board and whatever 
contractual arrangements it may make with such agencies outside the province. 
However, it does give the local board authority to take action with respect 
to those producing the product within the province and require them to 
handle the product in a certain manner when marketing outside the province. 


Procedure.—Those who have applied for an extension of powers under 
the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, have had the following pro- 
cedure suggested. 

An application for powers under the Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act should, according to the terms of the Act, be submitted to the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture by the Board established under provincial legislation. 
Each application should be accompanied by a copy of the Provincial Marketing 
Act or Acts and amendments thereto as well as by all orders and regulations 
made thereunder. All such documents should be certified by the Minister who 
administers the Provincial Act. 

The application should designate, by section and paragraph, the powers 
vested in the Board by provincial legislation which it is desired to have 
extended under authority of the Dominion Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act. The actual powers being requested should be set out individually in 
language consistent with the terms of the Dominion and Provincial legislation. 

Before recommendation is made to the Governor in Council that an appli- 
cation for powers under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act be granted, 
the Department of Agriculture will want to know what may be expected to 
result from the granting of such powers. It is therefore essential that a full 
explanation be given as to the proposed application of each of the powers 
being sought. 

Applications will be considered by this Department only after they have 
been examined and approved by the appropriate provincial marketing authority. 
It is requested, therefore, that all applications be cleared with respect to 
provincial authority and that they then be forwarded in triplicate to the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture at Ottawa for consideration. 


Applications Considered.—To date the Governor in Council has extended 
certain specific powers bestowed upon three provincial boards by their respective 
provincial legislatures, namely: 

1. The British Columbia Fruit Board. 

2. The Nova Scotia Marketing Board (with resepct to apples). 

3. The British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board. 


Consideration is also being given to applications from the Ontario Pear, Plum 
and Cherry Growers Marketing Board and the British Columbia Interior 
Vegetable Marketing Board. 

For example, the seven specific powers of the British Columbia Coast 
Vegetable Marketing Board, which were bestowed upon it by the British 
Columbia government for marketing in a certain area within the province 
and have been extended under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 
1949, are as follows: 
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1. To regulate the time and place at which and to designate the agency through 
which any regulated product shall be packed, stored, or marketed; to deter- 
mine the manner of distribution, the quantity and quality, grade or class 
of the regulated product that shall be transported, packed, stored or mar- 
keted by any person at any time; and to prohibit the transportation, packing, 
storage, or marketing, in whole or in part, of any grade, quality, or class 
of any regulated product. 

2. To require any or all persons engaged in the production, packing, trans- 
portation, storing, or marketing of the regulated product to register with 
and obtain licences from the Board. 

3. To cancel any licence for violation of any provision of the scheme or of any 

order of the Board or the regulations. 

4. To fix the price or prices, maximum price or prices, minimum price or 
prices, or both maximum and minimum prices at which the regulated 
product, or any grade or class thereof, may be bought or sold in the 
Province, and may fix different prices for different parts of the Province. 

5. To require the person in charge of any vehicle in which the regulated product 
could be transported to permit any member or employee of the Board or any 
police constable to search the vehicle. 

6. To seize and dispose of any of the regulated product kept, transported, packed, 
stored, or marketed in violation of any order of the Bard. 

7. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the orders, rules and regulations 
of the Board are being complied with to inspect the books, accounts, records 
and documents of a grower or any person transporting, packing, storing 
or marketing a regulated product; and to require any such grower or person 
to produce such books, accounts, records and documents for inspection and 
give such assistance or information as may be required. 

Summary.—While the legislation is new, the general idea as noted above 
is anything but new. By providing this legislation, the Government of Canada 
has made it possible for producers to organize themselves into large scale 
selling and market control units, providing sufficient numbers agree voluntarily 
that this is the best scheme of marketing their product and that they meet 
the various other requirements laid down by provincial legislatures. 


MARKETING ONTARIO GRAIN CORN 
M. RACHLIS 


In the spring of 1947, the Economics Division of the Department of 
Agriculture undertook a study whose object was to determine the institu- 
tional pattern of marketing corn and to investigate some aspects of the supply, 
demand and distribution of Canadian corn. This project was requested by 
growers’ representatives and the Agricultural Prices Support Board. 

Sources of Data.—The undertaking was carried out during the summer 
of 1947 and was based on three sources of data. First, a questionnaire 
survey was made of approximately 130 farms to obtain information from pro- 
ducers. Second, a series of interviews was held with grain dealers, brokers, 
importers, civil servants and manufacturers of corn products. Third, statistics 
were tabulated regarding production, foreign trade, transportation and 
inspections of corn. 

Commercial Growing Area.—The commercial grain corn growing area 
in Canada is concentrated in the southwestern corner of the province of 
Ontario, particularly in the counties of Essex and Kent and the adjoining 
areas of Lambton, Middlesex and Elgin. In this area is grown almost all the 
Canadian corn that enters commercial channels. 

Supply.—Between 1935 and 1939, Canada consumed an average of 18:5 
million bushels of corn per year. Of this, only about 40 to 50 per cent was 
domestically grown. The remainder was imported mainly from the United 





1For an earlier study see A. H. Turner, The Marketing of Grain Corn in Southwestern 
Ontario. Mimeo. report. Ottawa, Department of Agriculture. December, 1943. 
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States, Argentina and the Union of South Africa. Argentine and South African 
supplies were cut off from Canada during World War II. Since then, South 
Africa has had no surplus to export. Over most of the period for which data 
are available, the United States has been the principal source of Canadian 
corn imports. 

Utilization.—About half the corn consumed in Canada was used for feed 
and half was used industrially. The principal products manufactured from 
corn were starch, glucose, corn flour, alcohol and breakfast foods. The major 
industrial user of corn was the starch industry. All industrial consumers used 
imported corn, but to a varying degree. When interviewed in 1947, some pro- 
cessors stated that a continuous supply of corn was an important consideration 
in their operations. They advanced this as their reason for the use of some 
imported grain. 

Quality.—An examination of the records of corn inspections, 1941 to 1946, 
revealed that Canadian corn, though ordinarily of good quality, was high in 
moisture content. The moisture content of corn does not enter into the deter- 
mination of Canadian grades. However, if United States’ grading standards 
had been used, 69 per cent of all Canadian corn inspected between 1941 
and 1946 would have been placed below United States grade Number 3. 

The marketing season ordinarily begins in October soon after the corn 
is harvested. As the season progressed, the moisture content of inspected 
Canadian corn declined (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Average Moisture Content of Inspected Canadian Corn by Months, 1941-469 
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@Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Grain Trade of Canada. Ottawa. 
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Seventy-seven per cent of the corn was inspected between October and 
March. During this time, more than 85 per cent of the corn contained in excess 
of 17-5 per cent of moisture. 

Storage.—The investigation of farm corn storage facilities indicated that 
one reason for the sale of high moisture corn might be the inadequacy of 
crib capacity to handle the crop. Permanent and temporary crib capacity 
in Essex-Kent was sufficient to store only 85 per cent of the crop harvested 
in 1946. In 1947, about half the farm crib capacity in the two counties was 
more than 15 years old. 

Buyers.—The Canadian producer sold most of his market corn to local 
elevators and dealers. Elevators accounted for 70 per cent of all purchases 
from growers in the 1946 crop year. The chief functions performed by local 
buyers were those of assembly and storage. The accurate reporting of price 
was difficult because local dealers had not adopted a common method of buying 
corn. As a result, 48 per cent of the growers reported dealers as their principal 
source of market information. 
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Growers’ Attitudes to Grading.—During wartime price ceilings were 
imposed on corn. The ceiling prices established differentials for variations 
in moisture content. Growers were interviewed regarding their attitude 
toward selling on a moisture content basis. Eighty-six per cent favoured such 
a system; only 47 per cent favoured compulsory grading of corn. 


Domestic Market.—A study of the wholesale market for corn showed 
that the majority of the industrial consumers was concentrated in Ontario. 
Details of rail and water movements of corn established that about three- 
quarters of all movements took place within the province. This indicated 
that a large part of the feed corn trade was also concentrated in Ontario. Quebec 
was the only other province that used large quantities of corn. 


Channels of Trade.—The ordinary channels of trade consisted of brokers, 
grain dealers and elevators. A recent tendency to bypass these agencies was 
found. This trend was shown by the establishment in the production area 
of buying agencies by the starch and cereal industries. This is an important 
trend because these two industries utilized almost one-third of the Canadian 
corn crop. 


Price Relationships.—A brief analysis showed that the farm price of 
Canadian corn was closely associated with the prices of United States’ corn at 
Chicago, and Argentine corn at Liverpool. No relationship was found between 
the farm price of corn in Canada and the domestic production. 


Seasonal Variation in Price.—The index of seasonal variation in the 
Canadian farm price of corn, 1935-39, was at its peak between July and Sep- 
tember, preceding the new harvest, and at its lowest point in October and 
November, when the bulk of marketed corn was high in moisture. More than 
40 per cent of the corn marketed in October and November contained more 
than 25 per cent moisture. Since about 24 per cent of all the corn that 
was sold was marketed at these low prices, this represents a considerable loss 
to Canadian producers. Only about 3 per cent of the selling was done between 
July and September, when the price was relatively high and practically all 
of the corn contained less than 17:5 per cent of moisture. 


In the six months, January to June, between these two periods of extreme 
price variation, the index changed only 11 points. In this period of relatively 
stable prices, farmers marketed about 55 per cent of all corn sold. 


TRENDS IN THE SEASONAL VARIATION OF CATTLE AND DRESSED 
BEEF PRICES! 


A study was made of the seasonal variation of cattle and dressed beef prices 
in which indexes were prepared showing the average month to month changes 
that occurred during the twenty-year period 1921 to 1940. These indexes reveal 
that prices for good steers up to 1,050 pounds on the Toronto market rose 
sharply from March to June when the average price was almost ten per cent 
above the annual average. From this peak, prices dropped sharply until Novem- 
ber when the average price was ten per cent below the annual average. Retail 
prices of sirloin steak at Toronto rose very gradually from March to August 
when the average price was five per cent above the annual average. Prices 
then dropped until December when the average price was only five per cent 
below the annual average. Indexes of seasonal variation, such as these, are 
often used to indicate the probable month-to-month price movement which 
may occur in the future. In order that these may be used more effectively, 
it is necessary to be aware of certain limitations. 





1 For an earlier article by the same author see ‘‘Seasonal Variation of Prices of Dressed 
Beef & Cattle’. The Economic Annalist, Feb., 1949, p. 9. 
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Chart No. 1—Monthly indexes of wholesale prices of steers at Toronto 


Month-to-month variations in prices change from year to year. These 
changes may be gradual and persistent or sudden and more or less erratic, 
or they may be a combination. An index of the average seasonal variation 
over a period of twenty years obscures these year to year changes. In Chart 
No. 1 the monthly indexes of cattle prices for each year have been plotted. 
The variations from year to year in the monthly values, as well as certain 
definite trends, are seen clearly in the chart. These characteristics are lost 
in a twenty-year average index in which one price ratio is selected to represent 
the whole range of price ratio. 


Over the twenty-year period 1921 to 1940, downward trends in Toronto 
live cattle prices are evident for the months of December, April and May, while 
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Chart No. 2—Monthly indexes of retail prices of sirloin steak at Toronto 


upward trends occur in the months of September, October and November. These 
trends may be the results of (1) shifts to feeding more cattle during the winter 
months in order to take advantage of the usually higher spring prices and at 
the same time reducing the relative number of cattle marketed when the 
prices are usually at a seasonal low level, or (2) the result of a gradual change 
in time of marketings without any large scale change in winter feeding practices. 


There were extremely wide variations in seasonal price ratios during the 
decade beginning 1930. This variability reduces the usefulness or reliability of a 
single average index for interpreting price movements. The effect of ceiling 
and floor prices during the war years resulted in a marked reduction in variation 
which is clearly seen in the charts. 
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Trends in seasonal variation of the Toronto retail price of sirloin steak 
are shown in Figure 2. Downward trends exist for the months of November 
to January inclusive. These trends in retail prices of beef may be explained 
by changes in production and storage practices, as well as by changes in con- 
sumers eating habits. The relatively small variations in the seasonal data of 
retail prices contrasts markedly with the wide variation in live cattle prices. 

The knowledge that a trend exists in an index of seasonal variation may 
be important in interpreting and applying the index. In addition, the extent 
of variation from year to year in the seasonal value for each month provides 
a basis for judging the reliability and representativeness of an index of seasonal 
variation. 


Appendix 


The ratio to moving average method was used in calculating these indexes. 
In this method the trend-cycle curve is approximated by the centred twelve-month 
moving average of the basic data. The ratio of the basic monthly prices to the 
corresponding centred moving average is then computed. Seasonal and erratic influ- 
ences are the main factors remaining in the ratios. The ratios for each month are 
arranged in arrays and truncated arithmetic means, the extreme values being 
removed, are calculated. Influences of erratic factors and any error which may 
have persisted because of the failure of the twelve-month moving average to accom- 
plish its purpose, are eliminated by this step. The final step in computing the index 
is to make the total of the twelve-month average ratios equal 1200. To accomplish 
this, each mean is divided by the average of the twelve monthly means. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN BUTTER PRICES 


Butter production in Canada is relatively high during the summer months 
and is relatively low during the winter months. Prices, on the other hand, are 
usually relatively low when production is high, and relatively high when pro- 
duction is low. During the ten-year period 1929 to 1938, prices were free 
to fluctuate and reflected conditions of supply and demand in the market. 


Seasonal variation of butter prices and production, 1929 to 1938 
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Monthly butter prices varied, declining when production increased and increasing 
when production declined. The seasonally high price occurred in March at 
the end of the winter season of low production and just before the new year’s 
production started to come to market. This seasonal peak price was, on the 
average, 20 per cent above the average price for the year. The seasonally 
low price occurred in June when production was at a peak. Prices at this 
time were two per cent below the average for the year. The seasonal variation 
in monthly production and prices of butter for the ten-year period 1929 to 
1938 is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Government controls were placed on prices in 1941 and the usual seasonal 
variation was replaced by constant prices from month to month. Later, when 
ceiling prices were removed and floor prices inaugurated, supplies were insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements of the domestic market and summer price 
declines did not materialize. However, with butter output more nearly approach- 
ing domestic requirements, some seasonal movements in prices may be expected 
to occur again. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


The seventh International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held 
at Stresa, Italy, August 21-28, 1949. The Conference was attended by 275 
members from 26 countries. Canada was represented by 12 members. j 

The various topics studied included: peasant farming, Italian agriculture, 
land reform in Italy; price-fixing in British agriculture, evaluation of productive 
factors in agriculture, methods of reducing costs of agricultural production 
in a high cost area, land valuation and credit, farm appraisal problems in 
the Netherlands, agricultural co-operation and the modern-state; the work of 
Economic Co-operation Administration, some aspects of Canadian international 
trade, the progress of agricultural recovery in Germany; the spread of industry 
in rural areas, and the present condition of agricultural statistics in Europe. 

A paper on Evaluation of Productive Factors in Agriculture was presented 
by Professor W. J. Anderson of the University of British Columbia. Professor 
Anderson argued that the main costs with which the agricultural entrepreneur 
ought to concern himself are not average or total costs but marginal costs. 

Dr. G. L. Burton of Macdonald College, Quebec, read a paper on Some 
Aspects of Canadian International Trade. He stressed the fact that by far the 
largest volume of Canadian imports come from the United States and that beef 
and beef cattle will continue to be the Canadian farm products best able to 
compete on the American market. In Dr. Burton’s view, Canada should not 
count too much on selling livestock and poultry products on the United Kingdom 
market before a solution is found to the dollar problem. Another problem of 
interest to the Canadians is the increasing trend towards state trading in the 
United Kingdom and its probable effects on the structure of our trade with that 
country. 

Dr. J. F. Booth voiced Canada’s concern over the European self-sufficiency 
programs. If these lead to a reduction in international trade they may also 
have disturbing effects on the economy of large exporting nations like Canada. 
Dr. Booth also stressed the difficulties involved in the Canadian triangular 
balance of payments with the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Mr. L. K. Elmhirst of Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, was re- 
elected president. The two vice-presidents, Professor G. Minderhoud, Land- 
bouwhoogeschool, Wagenigen, Netherlands, and Professor E. C. Young, Purdue 
University, Indiana, U.S.A., were also re-elected. Two other vice-presidents 
were elected: Professor A. W. Ashby, Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
University of Oxford, England, and Sir M. B. Nanavati, The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, Bombay, India. Mr. J. R. Currie, Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, Devon, England, continues his dual functions of secretary and treasurer. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE HOLDS THIRD MEETING 


The third meeting of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, International 
Labour Organization, was held in Geneva, September 1-10, 1949. The matters 
considered were: (1) hours of work in agriculture, (2) security of employ- 
ment and occupation in agriculture (special problems of the agricultural popu- 
lation in under-developed countries), (3) medical examination of children and 
young persons for fitness for employment in agriculture, (4) extension of social 
security to the agricultural population. 


The Committee gave extensive study to items (1) and (3), including con- 
sideration of the findings of previous meetings and reviews of detailed reports 
on developments in various countries prepared by the Agricultural Division 
of the International Labour Office. They then recommended that these matters 
be referred to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office with a 
view to having them placed on the agenda of an early session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Reports submitted to the Committee indicate that these matters are already 
the subject of regulation in urban industry, and in an increasing number of 
countries in agriculture as well. The Committee drew attention in its recom- 
mendation to the necessity of recognizing the peculiar nature of agricultural 
employment and to the desirability of flexibility in any regulations adopted. 


It was brought to the attention of the Committee that these and other 
matters discussed at earlier meetings have evoked little or no interest among 
farmers or farm workers in Canada. The relationship of the employed worker 
to the farm operator and the alternative opportunities available to workers, 
including those of becoming farmers in their own right, tend to discourage 
interest in labour regulations. 


The other matters dealt with this year—(a) problems of the agricultural 
populations in under-developed countries and (b) social security for the agri- 
cultural population—were supported by excellent documentation prepared by 
the Agricultural Section. The first item will be further considered at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Committee. The second resulted in a recommendation 
that the Governing Body place the matter on the agenda of an early session 
of the International Labour Conference. 


The interest of the I.L.O. in the broader questions relating to agriculture 
and agricultural labour stem from discussion that took place in the inter-war 
period. Early consideration of the problems of agricultural labour brought the 
International Labour Organization face to face with the fact that four-fifths 
of the work done in agriculture is performed by farmers and their families; 
that in many lands the conditions of livelihood of farmers is not greatly different 
from that of hired workers; that, on the other hand, the economic and social 
conditions experienced by hired workers are dependent upon the financial status 
of the farm operator. These conditions led to the conclusion that the I.L.O. 
must be concerned with the economic and social status of farmers as well as 
farm workers. The appointment of a Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
representative of farm organizations, farm workers’ organizations and persons 
concerned with the economics of agriculture to advise the Organization on 
agricultural matters, was the outcome. 


The Committee met at Geneva in 1938. Activities were interrupted during 
the war. A post-war interim Committee with a smaller membership met in 
Geneva in 1947 and again in 1949. With the holding of the meeting just con- 
cluded the activities of the present Committee have come to an end. It is 
expected, however, that a reorganized and more representative Committee will 
take over the work already initiated. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Mission to Haitii—Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. Lake Success, N.Y., United Nations. (In 
Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) 1949. pp. xvii + 327. 


The Mission, as the Secretary-General of the United Nations points out 
in the Introduction to the Report, is, in a sense, a precursor of the ampler efforts 
which the United Nations and the specialized agencies could make through 
a bold program of technical assistance to under-developed countries. 


Mission to Haiti, the Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti, records the findings of a team of experts 
who were sent by the United Nations, at the request of the Government of 
Haiti, to advise on that country’s economic development. The team of interna- 
tional experts for the Mission to Haiti was chosen by the United Nations in 
consultation with four specialized agencies—the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; the International Monetary Fund; the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the World Health Organization. 


This report is divided into two parts containing nine chapters and several 
appendices. The Introduction to Mission to Haiti gives basic facts and findings 
of the Mission, together with several general recommendations. Part I of the 
Report analyzes demographic, educational and health problems affecting Haiti’s 
economic development, and submits a number of specific recommendations. 
Part II discusses problems of production, transport, trade and finance as factors 
in Haiti’s economic development, and makes further specific recommendations. 


Commercial Fertilizers. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 17. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto) Sept. 1949. 


World Fiber Review 1949, FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 14. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In 
Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) Aug. 1949. 


Dairy Products. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 16. Washington, D.C., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto) Sept. 1949. 


Fats and Oils. FAO Commodity Series. Bul. No. 13. Washington, D.C., 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto) Aug. 1949. 


Efficient Use of Fertilizers. Washington, D.C., Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. (In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) 
Aug. 1949. pp. x + 182. 


These five new publications by the FAO provide excellent information on 
a variety of subjects. The bulletin on Commercial Fertilizer presents data on 
the world production, distribution, and consumption of the three major com- 
mercial plant nutrients—nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid, (P2005), and potassium 
(K2O), usually referred to in fertilizer practice as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. The figures cover the years 1946-47 and 1947-48 and the estimated 
production and consumption for the year ending June 30, 1949. 


The volume of fibers produced and consumed in the world is approaching 
pre-war levels. Yet, with an increase in world population of about 10 per cent 
over the last decade, world production and consumption of fibers per caput 
in 1948-49 were still about 15 per cent below the levels of the last pre-war 
season. Despite some slight expansion of world fiber shipments in each suc- 
cessive post-war season, the recovery of world fiber trade in the post-war 
period has been generally slower than that of both world production and 
consumption. 
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The dairy products situation, as revealed by the FAO report, indicates 
that on the whole, milk output in the major producing areas of the world is 
about 90 per cent of pre-war. Targets and projections indicate that European 
countries hope by 1950-51 to have production of milk, butter, and cheese near 
90 per cent of pre-war. Although goals for some countries appear very opti- 
mistic, and in some cases unrealistic, their attainment for Europe as a whole 
appears possible if the weather is favourable. There is a tendency, however, for 
the European countries to project large exports and small imports. 

Steady recovery in the world production of fats and oils and in the volume 
of fats and oils in international trade during the past 12 months has greatly 
alleviated the world fat shortage. Rationing has ceased in some countries and 
has been relaxed in many others. International allocation recommendations 
were discontinued in February 1949. To a growing extent currency difficulties, 
rather than a shortage of supply as severe as that hitherto characterizing the 
post-war situation, limit the ability of many countries to increase their imports 
of fats and oils. This bulletin, therefore, reviews the supply and distribution 
situation in an endeavour to provide a perspective against which the individual 
problems of each sector can be better assessed by those concerned. A con- 
siderable amount of statistical material much of which has not hitherto been 
available, has been assembled, but a detailed analysis for particular countries 
and commodities is not given. 

The efficient use of manures and fertilizers is one of the most important 
technical factors in food production. This monograph deals with the subject 
especially for agricultural administrators and advisers who work with farmers 
and farm organizations. It is not an exhaustive treatise for technicians. Nor 
is it a detailed handbook of complete recommendations for particular local 
areas. Rather, it has a different purpose from either of these—the purpose of 
helping agricultural administrators and advisers all over the world to spread 
the available knowledge about fertilizers and their use for crop production. 


Livestock and Meat.—FAO Commodity Series No. 12. Washington, U.S.A., 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. May 1949. 
(In Canada, The Ryerson Press, Toronto) pp. 97. 

This FAO report outlines the 1943 world livestock situation and the out- 
look beyond 1949. The volume of world meat production in 1948 is estimated to 
have been from five to 10 per cent less than the 1934-38 annual average and 
slightly less than 1947 production. World livestock numbers in early 1948 
were not far different from pre-war; there had been a slight rise in cattle 
numbers and a drop of five or six per cent in numbers of hogs and sheep. 

Almost 90 per cent of the world’s meat is consumed in the regions 
where it is produced. The chief meat-producing countries, therefore, have 
the highest per caput meat consumption rates. 

Only 10 to 12 per cent of the world’s meat production enters international 
trade, and of this quantity 80 to 85 per cent went to the United Kingdom in 
the pre-war period and 60 per cent in 1948. In 1948 the total volume of 
shipments from the eight major meat exporters of the world—Argentina, 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Uruguay, the United States, Denmark, and 
Brazil—fell about 16 per cent below the 1947 volume of exports and about 
10 per cent below the pre-war average. The decline, which occurred in all the 
above countries except Canada, Uruguay, and Brazil, was greatest in Argentina 
and the United States. The United States, which was the world’s largest 
exporter in 1943, reverted to its pre-war status as a net importer of meat in 
1948; and in Argentina a reduction in meat output, together with some increase 
in the domestic demand for meat, cut exports by 22 per cent from the 1947 level. 
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